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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1959 


TUESDAY, MARCH 25, 1958 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden, chairman, presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Young and Dworshak. 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Chairman Haypen. The committee will come to order. 

This morning we begin the hearings on H. R. 10476, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agencies appropriation bill for fiscal 
year 1959. This bill includes funds for the Department of the Interior, 
exclusive of the Southeastern Power Administration, the Southwestern 
Power Administration, the Bonneville Power Administration, and the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and the following related agencies: 


Forest Service, Department of Agriculture 
Fine Arts Commission 

Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review 
Indian Claims Commission 

National Capital Planning Commission 
Smithsonian Institution 

National Gallery of Art 

The Virgin Islands Corporation 


For the current fiscal year, $460,234,100 was appropriated for these 
agencies, including funds in the Second Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1958. The budget estimates for fiscal year 1959 total $414,- 
484,600. The bill, as it passed the House of Representatives, provides 
appropriations totaling $413,145,600. 

I will include in the record a tabulation giving the 1958 appropria- 
tion, the 1959 budget estimate, and the House allowances for each 
appropriation in the bill. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1959 (H. R. 10746) 


Appropriations, fiscal year 1958; budget estimates, fiscal year 1959; and House 



































allowances 
Appropria- | Budget esti- House Restoration 
Appropriation tions, 1958 | mates, 1959 allowance requested 
(1) (2) (3) | 
TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 
Office of Saline Water “aan E $725, 000 $825, 000 $785, 000 $40, 000 
Office of Oil and Gas______-___- a eee 585, 000 550, 000 500, 000 | 50, 000 
Office of the Solicitor. = fe 2, 900, 000 2, 873, 000 2, 750, 000 123, 000 
Office of Minerals Mobilization .__. wk eadaie 263, 000 262, 000 TAWOO Viiecé cee ceca 
Acquisition of strategic minerais._.... _____.__-- DEY Bi vedslincuidecceseskarenenionadawnce 
Total, departmental offices_- ou 11, 173, 000 4, 519, 000 4, 297, 000 213, 000 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 2 “< 
Management of lands and resources - -- .-| 122,000, 000 20, 940, 000 Sh 660000: }......022..... 
Construction__---- Sidi aca : : 5, 480, 000 4, 435, 000 EE Tween ouanckon 
Range improvements ?2____..-....-.---- es (564, 846) (786, 000) | eae 
Total, Bureau of Land Management. ---- 27, 480, 000 25, 375, 000 TN Creeks nicemtcn 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS - xaee WY 4 
Education and welfare services__-.......-..---- 59, 460, 000 57, 469, 000 Gi, aeeveee Pcs kc... 
Resources Management. --.---- iiceaeaan on 17, 200, 000 17, 000, 000 iy EE 2 Siaess ints mn oreuine 
Construction_-_-_- 17, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 13, 800, 000 |___- sida 
Road construction and maintenance (iquida- 

tion of contract authorization) _.._-.........-- 12, 000, 000 8, 000. 000 MMM insta dear etre cede 
General administrative expenses ----.____-.----- 3, 450, 000 3, 450, 000 3, 450, 000 |.............. 
Payment to Menominee Tribe of Indians- - .-_-- 300, 000 200, 000 eer 
Payment to Klamath Tribe of Indians---_--.__..|....--- : a 250, 000 BOG txx5 occa nce 

Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs, exclusive 
of Gripe fants... . . . . scmibebeececais 109, 410, 000 99, 369,000 | 100,169,000 |_............. 
Tribal funds (not included in totals of this 
ING ioc dindapacoenccandsobenbiinessacans (2, 920, 000) (3, 000, 000) | (3, 000, 000) |....-.-----... 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
Surveys, investigations, and research.._..-.-.-- 36, 000, 000 36, Linas hadl 36, 000, 000 750, 000 
BUREAU OF MINES ‘+25 
Conservation and ee of mineral re- 

SSeS ‘ oaieae 18, 835, 000 18, 339, 000 18, 339, 000 |. 4 
Health and safety ---- = ; tem 5, 900, 000 5, 900, 000 5, 900, 000 |... _- 2 
Construction ___-- ce See i 6) pete: ea oon 
General administrative expenses _ eipeeatibedan 1, 095, 000 1, 095, G00 1, 095, 000 |_- ; aa 

Total, Bureau of Mines-_--_.-__- one 25, 853, 000 25, 334, 000 _ % 334, 000 | _- ‘i 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE ir 4 Fe: 
Management and protection _- 14, 150, 000 14, 632, 000 14, 150, 000 482, 000 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of | Physical 

facilities__...._.-- Se en an aa a 11, 600, 000 12, 000, 000 11, 600, 000 400, 000 
Comer enees, ..........-.-.. : 17, 400, 000 12, 400, 000 12, 400, 000 |....._-- a 
Construction (liquidation of contract authori- 

adie sc col baiidaminatenadine cuninmdnwatinas 31, 000, 000 22, 000, 000 aaeeeee t.-.~.24222.5 
General administrative expenses _ ee ~ 1 330, 000 i, 330, 000° fF Of eee 

Total, National Park Service... st 75, 480, 000 62, 362, 000 61, 480, 000 882, 000 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE al ars Paavo F . 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife: 
Management and _ investigations of 

resources. y é wiiee 12, 000, 000 11, 508,000 | = 11, 508, 000 used 
Construction __. 5, 677, 000 1, 458, 000 i |) eee 
General administrative e expense 8... 166, 190 714, 100 TEE Vedscniccncgin 

Total, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and co ae 
Wildlife = 17, 843, 190 | gepeee eet) | ER GRR 0 I... 222 cse 
= = SS SS | sees ee 





DSSS eS SS SS 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 4, 
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Appropriations, fiscal year 1958; budget estimates, fiscal year 1959; and House 
allowances—Continued 


Appropria- | Budget esti- House Restoration 






































Appropriation tions, 1958 mates, 1959 allowance requested. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
ae = renner 
TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—Con. 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE—continued 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries: 
| Management and _ investigations of 
I a a nin seach ed cleieds ct atani Snaibad $5, 781, 000 $5, 866, 000 $5, 866, 000 |......._...... 
Construction... Sceahideanate 700, 000 500, 000 PI Bo cedukocnnee 
General administrative expe anaes 028 117, 510 175, 000 UES Ts oiwexdtancans 
Administration of Pribilof Islands ?_ _ ¢ (2, 142, 184) (2, 182, 200) Oe ie 
Limitation on administrative expenses, 
Sathevios loari fad 9, ... 5... dcacacsancecax (313, 000) | (363, 000) (313, 000) Saeed 
| meets eusanenniiniin oe 
Total, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 6 598, h 510 6, 541, 000 Ci eee P ancsadcdinkse 
Office of the Commissioner of Fish and Wild- aaa = r oe u aae 
life: Salaries and expenses 913, 200 7, 800 SOO Raawicpatcans 
Total, Fish and Wildlife Service ; 25, 354, 900 20, 528, 900 20, 528, 900 ~ Se 
OFFICE OF TERRITORIES Pe er eo yo ott 
Administration of Territories. 2 1, 965, 000 2, 100, 000 eR ee 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands_.._. aes 4 4, 800, 000 4, 715, 000 4, 715, 000 ed 
Alaska public works. -- cpanel iaaaene 6, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 £ Ge, Oe inane... 
} Total, Office of Territories... : 12, 765, 000 10, 815, 000 4 Ye es 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY arr " tye Se 
| Salaries and expenses. stin Selaieasipeied wae ina 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000° 2, 500, 000 . én 
, Total, Department of the Interior..____-- 826, 015, 900 287, 543, 900 | _286, 498, 900 | $1, 845, 000 


TitLE II—RELATED AGENCIES 



































’ Commission of Fine Arts_- 35, 000 35, 000 35, 000 | 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review____| 70, 000 | | 70, 000 | 70, 000 | aoc 
- ' = -_ antitededl a _ — — ED 
| Forest Service, Department of Agriculture: 
i Forest protection and utilization: 
0 Forest land management__.............} 572, 600, 000 68, 357, 000 68, 857. 000 
ed : Forest research | 11, 835, 000 12, 128, 000 12, 128, 000 | 4 
“ State and private forestry cooperation. 13, 245, 000 12, 195, 000 12, 195, 000 ibs 
j DONE. anc nguancdseteutnstocodeehs 97, 680, 000 92, 680, 000 |.....--- Shabdibatamedibaing 
f Forest roads and rails . 24, 336, 000 23, 099, 000 23, 750, 000 | : ek 
‘ ' Assistance to States for tree pk: anting- cammcaetl BONE Beiai Kasenin eae a ee a ee ee 
' Acquisition of lands for national forests: | 
; Cache National Forest_-_-........-.--- 50, 000 50, 000 50,000 |_. ae 
os ’ Superior National Forest-.._.........-- 500, 000 300,000 | .. 300, 000 
Caen ROU 9a bids nicks scksk tetas (10, 000) (10, 000) COG. ss Askin 
22 Cooperative range improvements (special 
oii . GUNNS Sch ce is Lick (700, 000) (700, 000) CPR PUNE nck ccaeanee 
100 Total, Forest Service 2 123, 066,000 | 116,129,000 | 116, 980, 000 300, 000 
Indian Claims Commission. .___- ein cel 177, 700 177, 700 BE CeO hs ca tddetends 
00 Jamestown-Williamsburg-Yorktown Celebra- 
? tion Commission - icone ee eee - Sbaceetadeoget 
af j Civil War Centennial Commission.....________| Fe Bn te Dd wh he le a Sol eae 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission _--- A, 7 37, 500 | _- aad cinnaeas 
‘ pe ___ ____ __ 
1 National Capital Planning Commission: 
000 Salaries and expenses____- Mitte hota | 225, 000 250, 000 | 225, 000 | 25, 000 
ae Land : NEI na ponies a nbivin semewaern 1, 393, 000 1, 120, 000 }_.....-.- TSS 350, 000 
om Washington regional mass transports ation 
ge : EE Se 8: OOO tds csddecn cs cthdecceed ea ee 
Total, National Capital Plz es Com- | 
mission _____- | 1, 678, 000 1, 370, 000 225, 000 | 375, 000 
} ee =} _______—__ __________} Seema ————=D 
Smithsonian Institution: 
eae Salaries and expenses, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution_ cit ad 6, 000, 000 7,355,000 | 7, 355,000 |_............. 
Additions to the Natural History Building. OR GP BS coking be 8 Si sce a oe 
a Salaries and expenses, National Gallery of 
’  —_ nas ksnn dean bacbeond 1, 645, 000 1, 674, 000 a ee es 
Total, Smithsonian Institution...___._- 8, 445, 000 9, 029, 000 J  ) ee 
= SSS | Sees eee 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 4. 
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Appropriations, fiscal year 1958; budget estimates, fiscal year 1959; and House 
allowances—Continued 





| | 
Appropria- | Budget esti- | | House Restoration 






































Appropriation tions, 1958 mates, 1959 allowance requested 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
aa | ——_—___—_ — 
TITLE II—RELATED AGENCIES—Continued 
Alaska International Rail and Highway Com- 
mission, salaries and expenses-.-.........-.--- a 4 $60, 000 --- ----|---------~----]-------------- 
Total, related agencies... .....-- cima 133, 694, 200 | $126, 810, 700 | $126, 516,700 | $675, 000 
TiTLE III—VirGin IsLANDS CORPORATION € 
Contributions.____- ee aed | 524, 000 $130, 000 EY bes cp nodsaone neal 
Administrative expenses §__................-...] (160, 000) (160, 000) (160, 000) |-....--- i 
Total, Virgin Islands Corporation___---_--- 524, 000 130, 000 __ 18, 000 : 
Grand total, titles I, II, and III_______--. 460, 234,100 | 414, 484,600 | 413, 145, 600 | ~ 2, 520, 000 











1 And, in addition, $700,000 authorized to be transferred from any other definite annual appropriation 
available to the Department. 

2 Indefinite appropriation of receipts. Not included in the totals of this tabulation. 

3 Not included in the totals of this tabulation. 

4 And, in addition, $1,350,000 authorized to be transferred from any other definite annual appropriation 
available to the Denartment. 

5 Includes $3,850,000 in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958. 

6 Appropriation of receipts. Not included in the totals of this tabulation, 

7 Included in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958. 


ALASKA 


STATEMENT OF HOW. E. L. BARTLETT, A DELEGATE IN CONGRESS 
FROM ALASKA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. We have Delegate Bartlett of Alaska with us 
today to discuss the various items in the bill effecting Alaska. We will 
be glad to hear from you, Mr. Delegate. 

Delegate BartLetr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is E. L. Bartlett, and I am a delegate in the Congress 
from Alaska. I am most appreciative of your hearing me at this time 
out of order, as it were, although | will admit that Alaska should 
come first, second only perhaps to Arizona. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to take up too much of your time 
in discussion of individual items in this budget relating to Alaska 
because you are very, very familiar with them I know, and there will 
be expert witnesses from the Department. 

I do want to say, though, that the appropriations made to the 
Interior Department are most meaningful in Alaska’s development, 
or lack of it. 

The Interior Department is the agency of Government having 
chief responsibility over our Territories of which Alaska remains 
one—although I hope not for long. I hope it will come into the Union 
as a State this year. 

The Geological Survey, the Fish and Wildlife Service, the National 
Park Service, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Bureau of Land 
Management, and Office of Territories are some of the agencies of 
the Department having to do with Alaska matters. 
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You know, of course, that the Federal Government has retained 
through the years responsibility for the administration of the Alaska 
fishery and responsibility over Alaska wildlife, and the appropriations 
for those activities come annually within this bill. 


FOREST FIRE DAMAGE 


I do want to mention, Mr. Chairman, that we had a very aggra- 
vated situation in Alaska last year when we had terrific forest fires. 
Over 5% million acres of land were burned over, doing damage which 
cannot even be estimated to timber and to wildlife. Happily, the 
Bureau of Land Management saw fit to use funds appropriated for 
the entire country, and instead of spending in Alaska last year some- 
thing on the order of $400,000, which was in the neighborhood of the 
amount of'‘money appropriated for that activity there, they expended 
something like $1,400,000. This year 

Chairman Haypen. All that was for fire fighting? 

Delegate Barrier. Yes, all for fire fighting, Senator Hayden. 
They brought people in from all over the country and even so, and 
understandably, could not do everything that needed to be done over 
that vast area of burning land. It did frightful damage. The sum- 
mer was very dry and fires started all over the public domain. There 
is requested $375,000 for fire prevention and detection for Alaska 
this next fiscal year. I think it well could be increased in view of the 
situation there. 





ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS ACT 


Principally this morning, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I 
want to discuss the Alaska Public Works Act which became law in 
1949, has been extended once since then and is now due to expire on 
June 30, 1959. Under the terms of the original act $70 million was 
authorized for appropriations. All of that money was to be expended 
initially by the Federal Government with 50 percent to be repaid 
either by the Territorial Government or by a municipality or other 
political subdivision of the Territorial Government. 

As of January of this year, Mr. Chairman, 156 projects had been 
allotted totaling approximately $64,400,000. Of these, 102 projects 
have been completed and transferred to the buying agency with a 
value of $40,275,000. An additional 27 projects totaling approxi- 
mately $15 million are about ready for transfer. 

Now, the Congress was asked to appropriate this year for this 
agency the sum of $4 million. That was the figure accepted by the 

ouse of Representatives. If that figure is maintained, there will be 
in the $70 million overall authorization a balance of $1,323,800 await- 
ing appropriation in the succeeding fiscal year. 

Frankly, I do not know why the whole amount was not included 
in the budget but the fact is that it was not. I should think that for 
every good reason and for some especially pertinent reasons at this 
time that it would be appropriate to add that remaining balance to 
the $4 million, thereby rounding out the $70 million authorized. 

I should say to you, Mr. Chairman, that only the other day I 
introduced a bill in the House prolonging the life of the Alaska public 
works for another 5 years and increasing the authorization by $30 
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million to a total of $100 million. Now, I waited a long time before 
I did that and I thought the matter over very carefully. I was moti- 
vated by the knowledge that few things could be more helpful than 
this program of the Federal Government in creating worthwhile, 
lasting public improvements, schools, all nature of things, public 
utilities of various kinds, water lines, sewer lines, and all the other 
essentials of this day and age which go to make living better. You 
know certainly as well as I that there is a particular responsibility to 
Alaska on the part of the Federal Government because we are a 


Territory. 
REIMBURSEMENT 


Chairmen Haypen. The projects that have been completed are all 
worthwhile and the prospects of reimbursement are good. 

Delegate Bartietrr. Not only good but I say categorically that 
there is no possibility whatsoever in my mind, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Federal Government will lose a nickel. Every project will be paid out. 

Chairman Haypen. The other thing is that in this country at the 
present time, there is a feeling that public works should be under- 
taken to provide jobs for the unemployed. 


UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


What is your unemployment situation in Alaska? 

Delegate Bartitetrr. That is precisely the reason that I finally de- 
cided to introduce this extension bill without awaiting further advices 
from the executive department of Government, Mr. Chairman. The 
employment situation in Alaska is not good. The employment situa- 
tion in Alaska is, I should say, not quite so dismal as that in the 
Pacific Northwest, but nevertheless it is not comforting. 

The March figures of the Alaska Employment Security Commission 
showed that 18 percent of our Alaska labor force is unemployed, 
willing to work but with no work to be had. That is a terrifically 
high figure, of course. 

Actually, the situation is not quite so bad, I should say, as that 
figure might indicate because that survey was made at a time when 
there is always a considerable volume of seasonal unemployment, but 
nevertheless it points up the fact that we are hurting. We have 
people there, residents who want to go to work and cannot find work. 

In connection with this talk we hear of a public works program we 
hear for the Nation, I think that we find ourselves in Alaska in a 
particularly advantageous position for this reason: The agency does 
not have to be created. It does not have to be staffed. It does not 
have to go through all the long delays that otherwise would be the 
case. Itisthere. It is functioning and, Mr. Chairman, there are now 
tentatively approved between $15 million and $20 million worth of 
Alaska projects that are appropriate for construction but which cannot 
be constructed if there is no extension of this program because there 
will not be any money. 

If the Senate were to add this one and half million dollars plus to 
this bill, it would mean that some of that work could be started now 
and I think in the long run that would save the Government money 
because, if you are called upon to appropriate that for the succeeding 
fiscal year, is it not the case that the administrative costs of the agency 
will decline very slightly over that which would be incurred for the 
appropriation of $10 million or $20 million? 
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ADDITIONAL BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Chairman Haypen. We are informed by the press that the President 
is considering seriously a proposal to the Congress, by the way of addi- 
tional budget estimates, for various public works projects. Such a 
Bogen has been submitted for the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of 

eclamation, and the Soil Conservation Service. 

Have you taken this matter up with the Department and the Bureau 
of the Budget to see if they might submit a budget estimate? 

Delegate Bart tetr. I have pursued it. Yes, I think I can answer 
that affirmatively. 

Mr. Chairman, I have called upon the Interior Department in the 
hope that they would promptly approve by way of a favorable report 
my bill to extend the life and increase the authorization for Alaska 
public works and ask for a supplementary appropriation for that this 
year. 

It is my intention before this day is out to express the hope that a 
budget estimate may be had for this $1% million plus so that the In- 
terior Department will support the argument I am making now. 

Chairman Haypen. That is the limit which ordinarily this com- 
mittee would consider because our authority is tied down to projects 
authorized by law. 

Delegate Bartuertr. I understand that, Mr. Chairman. I would 
not urge you to go beyond the $1% million now. I only hope that 
before this session of the Congress has adjourned you will have an 
opportunity after the legislative committees have acted and the two 
Houses have acted, as I hope they will, to consider a supplementary 
appropriation from the budget. 

In the meantime, I do hope and very ardently that my request now 
to round out the $70 million authorization which exists will be sup- 
ported by the Interior Department. 

Now, you have been kind enough to inform me that a witness from 
Alaska can come down and he will be here bye and bye. He is going to 
tell you, I know, of the need of some of the public utility districts, his 
own specifically, for coming within this APW program. They have 
not had a single project yet and they need it very badly. 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to you for listening to me for all this 
time. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 


FrepeRAL Coat Mine Saretry Boarp or Rrevirw 


STATEMENTS OF CHARLES R. FERGUSON, MEMBER OF THE BOARD; 
TROY L. BACK, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AND ROBERT J. FREEH- 
LING, GENERAL COUNSEL 


JUSTIFICATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$70,000 for the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


Creation of the Board.—The creation of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
of Review is provided for in title II of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, Public 
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Law 552, 82d Congress, which act was signed by the President and became law 
on July 16, 1952. This act amends the Federal Coal Mine Inspection and 
Investigation Act.of May 7, 1941, Public Law 49, 77th Congress, by giving Fed- 
eral coal-mine inspectors authority to control certain dangerous conditions and 
pean in coal mines that may result in major disasters, and by creating a 

oard to which an operator may apply for revision or annulment of, and tem- 
porary relief from, an order issued by a Federal coal-mine inspector or the Director 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, pursuant to sections 203 or 206 of the act. 

The Federal Coal Mine Safety Act reads in part as follows: 

“Sec. 205. (a) An agency is hereby created to be known as the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Board of Review, which shall be composed of three members who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

““(b) The terms of office of members of the Board shall be three years, except 
that the terms of office of the members first appointed shall commence on the 
effective date of this section and shall expire one at the end of one year, one at the 
end of two years, and one at the end of three years, as designated by the President 
at the time of appointment. A member appointed to fill a vacancy caused by the 
death, resignation, or removal of a member prior to the expiration of the term 
for which he was appointed, shall be ne only for the remainder of such 
unexpired term. The members of the Board may be removed by the President 
for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office.”’ 

Organization of the Board.—The original Board was appointed by the President 
on August 21, 1952. The Board opened its offices on September 24, 1952, in the 
Lafayette Building, 811 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

General duties of the Board.—It is the duty of the Board to hear and determine 
applications filed with it by coal-mine operators seeking annulment of or revision 
of, and temporary relief from, orders issued by the inspector or the Director of the 
United States Bureau of Mines pursuant to the provisions of the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act. 

The performance of these duties requires the holding of public hearings, either 
in the District of Columbia or at other locations, at the discretion of the Board; 
the rendering of decisions; the ultimate issuance of findings and orders; and the 
certification of records on appeals. 

The workload.—The Federal Coal Mine Safety Act gave Federal coal-mine 
inspectors, for the first time, authority under law to close mines or parts of mines 
where certain dangerous conditions or practices are found, and to classify mines 
gassy. (A mine classified as “gassy’’ is required to be operated under somewhat 
different conditions than a nongassy mine.) 

Under the act, the Board does not have authority to initiate proceedings or to 
conduct investigations. The workload depends entirely upon the number of 
appeals from orders, filed with the Board by coal-mine operators; therefore, an 
estimate of the volume of such workload in any fiscal year is somewhat of a con- 
jecture. To illustrate its caseload potential, the Board has obtained from the 
Bureau of Mines data pertaining to the number of orders issued pursuant to title 
II of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. These data reveal that 732 orders were 
issued during the period July 16, 1952, to July 31, 1957 (a period of approximately 
5 years). These orders were made pursuant to the various sections of the act as 
follows: 260 pursuant to section 203 (a); 358 pursuant to section 203 (c); and 114 
pursuant to section 203 (d). This means that 260 mines or sections of mines 
were closed because of the existence of imminent dangers, 358 mines or sections 
of mines were closed because the violations cited in the notices of findings had 
not been eliminated within the time specified, and 114 mines were classified as 
- Such orders, as already mentioned, are the sources of appeals to the Board. 

uring this period, the Board received 18 applications for annulment or revision 
of orders issued by Federal coal-mine inspectors or the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, and hearings which required from 1 to 12 days were held on each 
application. 

The cost of the Board’s operations will be influenced greatly by the number of 
hearings and the locations at which they are held. One item that conceivably 
could run to a large expenditure is the cost of hearings held outside of Washington, 
D.C. Itis obvious that Congress did not intend that operators be unduly burdened 
with costs in connection with hearings. To take care of situations where long 
distances would have to be traveled by operators and their witnesses, section 
205 (d) of the act provides that ‘The principal office of the Board shall be in the 
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District of Columbia. Whenever the Board deems that the convenience of the 
ublic or of the parties may be promoted, or delay or expense may be minimized 
t may hold hearings or conduct other proceedings at any other place. * * * 
It is probable that some applications will be submitted by small operators of 
the far West, the hearings of which would require a number of witnesses. In 
such instances, it is quite obvious that the convenience of the parties and the 
ublic would be promoted and expense and delay minimized if the hearings were 
eld at a location near the mine. Even one hearing at a location remote from 
Washington headquarte.s would increase greatly the expenses of the Board. 
The Board is aware that Congress did not intend that it become a large agency; 
therefore, it has no intention of expanding its staff beyond the number necessary 
to insure orderly functioning. However, the Board is required by statute to be 
at all times in a position to immediately set a date for and hold a prompt hearing, 
and to render a prompt decision, on any application filed with it. Delay where 
a mine has been closed by an order under this statute could mean undue hardship 
or bankruptcy to the operator and unemployment to the miners involved. 
Requirements for 1959.—This request is in the amount of $70,000 for fiscal year 
1959, of which $57,023 is for personal services and $12,977 is for other obligations. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


01 Personal services.—The following summary table and statement present 
the essential facts with respect to this item: 








Estimated 

1958 estimate | 1959estimate| change in 
1959 from 1958 
1. Number of permanent positions_-_...............--...-.--.- 5 5 0 
2. Annual salary cost of permanent positions................-- $38, 906 $39, 540 +$634 
i ant RIOR GROUND... nian inm Gonibniesik oaisesnieeitiaietaeel 180 183 +3 
4. Positions other than permanent (3 board members) - ---.-..-- 17, 300 17, 300 0 


Webel paetasl SW ein en een 56, 386 57, 023 +637 





The five permanent positions listed represent the minimum staff required to 
carry out the statutory duties of the Board. 

The $17,300 requested for intermittent employment is for salaries of Board 
members. This estimate is based on the assumption that the time used in travel 
plus the time actually worked will be approximately 115 days per Board member 
(the act states specifically that a Board member shall be compensated at the 
regular rate of pay while traveling on official business). 


JUSTIFICATION FOR OTHER OBLIGATIONS 


A total of $12,977 is requested for “Other obligations” in budget year 1959. 


The following summary table and statements present the essential facts with re- 
spect to these items: 


Estimated 

Object 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate| change in 

1959 from 

1958 
St BE cent ncas dies ctntdllaiatiols. qeisbinn tne Msdalide alae $7, 000 $7, 000 0 
are OUR ORG OUEs OO CRIB ids 5 550 ceded ccedinducdedanad 15 15 0 
ry SG OGRMREIINORE ION COT VICOB i inn oon - ocisice cane nesnawosaseie 1, 300 1, 100 —$200 
ae Seen ONE WORRY GET VINNIE. <n cnn ccwncdcccmesdnawanscens 200 100 —100 
oe Ermine GG TOTOGUGEION. . .. 2 ns ccc ce knee 700 500 —200 
iy CGmey WUMNOTOUSOE GAT WERER. . as oo is en in es seks. 850 750 —100 
ih MeENOE GUNG MNGOTIIIE an - 5 nde se neenscowennnencesausel 699 612 —87 
aha die enim arctineiitataiee emai deat 300 300 0 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions (contributions to 

SES Parent dcidinacdhbscchensspchusedeie 2, 550 2, 600 +50 








hireaeiinea hacen teh Maint eacines Elion Olt ei meray 13, 614 12, 977 —637 
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DETAILED STATEMENT 


02 Travel expenses.—The $7,000 included in this item includes $6,000 for 
‘travel expenses for the Board members and $1,000 for transportation and sub- 
sistence for the Secretary and the General Counsel of the Board. 

03 Transportation of things.—This nominal sum of $15 is requested to defray 
any costs which may arise in connection with the shipment of files, records, 
documents, or other items required in connection with the holding of hearings 
outside of Washington, D. C. 

04 Communication services—The $1,100 requested for this item includes $900 
for payments to another Government agency for local telephone service and 
station equipment rental, $100 for long-distance calls and telegrams, and $100 for 
airmail, special delivery, and other postage. 

05 Rents and utility services—On occasions hearings may be held at various 
points throughout the coal-producing areas of the Nation. In view of the lack of 
available Federal hearing room space in some areas, space may have to be rented 
for some hearings. The sum of $100 is requested to cover such costs. 

06 Printing and reproduction —The $500 requested for this item includes the 
cost of administrative forms, letterheads, envelopes, standard forms, ete.; and 
the printing of regulations and issuances of the Board. 

07 Other contractual services —The $750 requested for this item includes an 
estimate of $400 for stenographic reporting services, and $175 for fees and ex- 
penses of witnesses summoned by the Board, and $175 to pay the assessment fees 
as required in the Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954. 

08 Supplies and materials—The $612 requested for this item includes the 
cost of all office supplies and commodities usually required in an agency of this 
kind. 

09 Equipment.—The $300 requested in this item would provide funds for the 
purchase of any new equipment that may be required and to replace any equip- 
ment that was obtained from other Government agencies on a loan basis, with 
the understanding that the Board would replace such items upon request. 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.—The $2,600 requested for this item 
is to finance the Board’s share of retirement costs as provided by Public Law 
854, 84th Congress. 


Chairman Haypren. Who will testify? 

Mr. Frereuson. Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles Ferguson, a 
member of the Board, and I appear before you in lieu of the Chairman 
of the Board, Edward Steidle, who unfortunately is unable to be here 
this morning. 

I have two statements of the Chairman, a long statement and a 
short statement. 

Chairman Haypren. The complete statement will be included in 
the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 











STATEMENT oF EDWARD STEIDLE, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL CoAL MINE SArety 
Boarp or REVIEW 


The Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review is presenting for your con- 
sideration a request for $70,000 for fiscal year 1959. This amount has been 
approved by the House of Representatives, and it is the same as that appropriated 
for the current fiscal year. 

The Board was created by and is operating under title II of the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act, Public Law 552, 82d Congress. It operates completely inde- 
pendent of any other Federal department or agency. Having only five permanent 
positions, the Board is one of the smallest independent entities in Government. 

Notwithstanding its smallness, the Board is required to file various periodic 
and special reports with other Federal agencies and the Congress, and is respon- 
sible for compliance with all laws, rules, and regulations pertaining to the opera- 
tion of independent Government agencies. Meeting such requirements is some- 
what of a problem in an agency such as ours, which is too small to employ experts 
in each phase of Government procedure. To meet this problem, the Board 
employed persons who had extensive and diversified experience in Government 
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and who had demonstrated their willingness and ability to carry out assignments 
without day-to-day supervision. Another reason for employing experienced 
personnel is that, due to the extremely small number of employees, two of whom 
on occasion have been on an out-of-town hearing simultaneously, any one of the 
remaining employees may be required to assume the responsibility of handling 
the immediate affairs of the Board. 

The Board itself is composed of three members who are paid only when actually 
employed. The present members are Charles R. Ferguson, safety direetor, 
United Mine Workers of America, Washington, D. C., representing the coal-mine 
workers; Edwin R. Price, manager, coal properties (retired), Inland Steel Co., 
Wheelwright, Ky., representing the coal-mine operators; and I, Edward Steidle, 
dean emeritus, college of mineral industries, the Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pa., serving as Chairman. The tripartite nature of the Board 
is required by section 205 (c) of the act. 

The duty of the Board by statute and the procedure under which it operates 
are in some respects unique among those given to Government agencies. The 
sole activity of the Board is the hearing and determination of appeals by coal-mine 
operators from orders of Federal coal-mine inspectors or the Director of the 
United States Bureau of Mines. In this connection, the Board is required by 
law to be in a position at all times to “immediately * * * fix the time for a prompt 
hearing * * *” on any appeal filed with it. The Board has no inspection duties 
and does not itself initiate action. The extent of its activity depends entirely upon 
the wishes of coal-mine operators affected by the aforementioned orders. This 
situation precludes any control by the Board over its workload and makes its 
volume difficult to estimate to a reasonable degree of accuracy. 

To illustrate the potential workload, it is the information of the Board that 
durine the period July 16, 1952, the effective date of the act, through November 
30, 1957, a total of 759 orders were issued by Federal inspectors. Of these orders, 
269 were pursuant to section 203 (a) of the act, and required the closing of mines 
or sections of mines where imminent dancers were found; 374 were pursuant to 
section 203 (c), and required the closing of mines or sections of mines where the 
operators had failed to abate certain specific violations of the act within the time 
provided by the inspectors; and 116 were pursuant to section 203 (d), and required 
the operators to comply with the provisions of the act pertaining to gassy mines. 

As of March 15, 1958, a total of 19 appeals had been filed with the Board. The 
Board has no knowledge of the number of orders still outstanding and therefore 
subject to appeal. 

You may be interested that the Board conducted the hearing on the latest 
appeal at Ridgway, Pa., near the site of the mine involved. The applicant re- 

uested this place of hearing, because his witnesses were located in that area. The 

oard deemed that it would effectuate the intent of Congress to grant the request, 
under section 205 (d) of the act, which provides: ‘‘The principal office of the 
Board shall be in the District of Columbia. Whenever the Board deems that the 
convenience of the public or of the parties may be promoted, or delay or expense 
may be minimized, it may hold hearings or conduct other proceedings at any other 
place. * * *” 

As previously stated, the sole activity of the Board is the hearing and determina- 
tion of appeals made by coal-mine operators. The principal purpose of permitting 
such review by an administrative body representing the coal-mine workers, the 
coal-mine operators, and the public is to safeguard against possible unreasonable 
or ill-founded interpretations and decisions by the personnel of the Bureau of 
Mines. As has been pointed out by one of the major coal associations, “The 
mere existence of the Board and the powers vested in it by Congress to annul 
orders issued by Federal coal-mine inspectors and the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines has a strong tendency to keep the administration of the act on a fair and 
equitable basis.”’ 

The Board will make a sincere effort to carry out its duties under the statute at a 
cost within the amount requested. However, if the workload should prove to be 
greater than is presently anticipated, it, of course, would have no choice but to ask 
for additional funds. 

In conclusion, I assure you that this Board is anxious to operate as economieally 
as is consistent with the carrying out of its function under the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act. It has worked toward that objective in the past and will continue to 
doso. A considerable saving has been effected by utilizing the services and facili- 
ties of larger agencies wherever possible either on a reimbursable or gratis basis, 
and the Board expects to retain this practice in the future. 
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AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. Fercuson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I might also say that I have with me on my left, Mr. Robert J. 
Freehling, the Chief Counsel of the Board, and on my right, Mr. Troy 
L. Back, the executive secretary. 

The Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review is presenting for 
your consideration a request for $70,000 for fiscal year 1959. This 
amount has been approved by the House of Representatives, and it is 
the same as that appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

The Board was created by and is operating under title II of the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, Public Law 552, 82d Congress. It 
operates completely independent of any other Federal department or 
agency. Having only five permanent positions, the Board is one 
of the smallest independent entities in Government. 

Members of the Board are paid only when actually employed. 
Currently, the members are Charles R. Ferguson, safety director, 
United Mine Workers of America; Edwin R. Price, manager, coal 
properties, Inland Steel Co. (ret rei); and I, Edward Steidle, dean 
emeritus, College of Mineral Industries, the Pennsylvania State 
University. The tripartite nature of the Board is required by section 
205 (c) of the act. 


FUNCTION OF BOARD 


The Board hears and determines appeals by coal-mine operators 
from orders of Federal coal-mine inspectors and of the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines. The extent of Board activity thus depends 
entirely upon the wishes of coal-mine operators affected by such 
orders. This procedure precludes any control by the Board over its 
workload, and makes the future volume of its work very difficult to 
estimate. 

The principal purpose of permitting a review by an administrative 
agency, representing the coal-mine workers, the coal-mine operators, 
and the public, is to safeguard against possible unreasonable or ill- 
founded interpretations and decisions by the personnel of the Bureau 
of Mines. 

TOTAL ORDERS ISSUED 


It is the information of the Board that during the period July 16, 
1952, the effective date of the act, through November 30, 1957, a 
total of 759 orders were issued by Federal inspectors. As of today, 
19 of these orders have been appealed to the Board. 

The Board will make a sincere effort to perform its functions at a 
cost within the $70,000 requested. It will continue to operate as 
economically as is consistent with the carrying out of its duties. 

That ends the prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 


DEATHS AND INJURIES DUE TO MINE ACCIDENTS 


Chairman Haypren. Let me inquire to what extent there has been 
loss of life in the past year in the coal mines. 

Mr. Frereuson. During the last calendar year in the mines of the 
Nation, 473 men were killed and about seventeen-thousand-some- 
hundred men were injured in varying degrees. 
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Chairman Haypren. Was it in instances where the safety laws 
had not been properly carried into effect or were they causes that 
could not be determined? 

Mr. Fercauson. In each instance the investigation of the fatalities 
and the injuries showed that some place along the line there was 
either a violation of the law, a failure of management to carry out 
its responsibilities, or the failure of an individual or group to follow 
common rules of safety. 

Chairman Haypen. It is a very serious matter with which this 
committee has been concerned very deeply. 

You are limited to coal entirely. You have nothng to do with 
metal mining? 

Mr. Fereuson. That is true. We have nothing at all to do with 
that. 

Chairman Haypren. Most western mining States have good mine 
inspectors. 

Mr. Frreuson. The safety record of the western coal-producing 
States as compared to the Nation is highly favorable, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 


INDIAN CLAims COMMISSION 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM M. HOLT, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER; 
JAMES A. LANGSTON, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER; AND JEAN 
R. HANNA, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Hout. Mr. Chairman, my name is William M. Holt. I am an 
Associate Commissioner, Indian Claims Commission. 

Chairman Haypren. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$177,700 for the salaries and expenses of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation 











1957 appropriations (including supplemental) -_-......-.----------- $132, 300 
See CNS CNUNNN Sn. Sins ci cece deaeieewecbencnebenen 177, 700 
oe appropriation in antunl ‘act. - oo. Co 0S 2s seca oc ele 177, 700 
Deductions: 
NRG. oe ode wae ee owas aaa $1, 660 
Contractual services (other agencies) _...........------.- 650 
2, 310 
OES oc iniincckbdsccetedueabanasleysicnmsaanae 175, 390 
Additions: 
Full-time personal services over recruitment lags (net)... 1, 805 
CTOnneicetiolr BOE VION sc rn a ee 150 
Retirement and insurance contributions_ —-.....-------- 290 
yearn SCION nai kein rn eee ents cet og a 65 
2, 310 
Sotal eptiniate [60 1906 s.0 cic ni Shen oc cecceucécwdemsnws 177, 700 
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Analysis by activities 


Hearing and adjudication of Indian claims (total): 
1958 


$177, 700 
2, 310 
2,310 

177, 700 


1959 ESTIMATES—-SUMMARY 


These budget estimates amounting to $177,700 are submitted as the basis for 
an appropriation of that amount to carry on the work of the Indian Claims 
Commission for the fiscal year 1959. 

The Commission was organized on April 10, 1947, under the act approved 
August 13, 1946 (25 U. 8S. C. 70). Its original expiration date, April 10, 1957, 
was extended for 5 years by the act approved July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 624). 

The amount requested is the same as that appropriated for 1958, which provided 
for 7 additional employees. The 1959 estimates provide for but 4 of the 7, and 
the 3 positions not filled in 1958 result in a saving of $10,700 in that year. 


(a) Duties and functions 


The duties of the Commission are to hear and determine all claims arising under 
section 2 of the act, up to and including August 13, 1946, on behalf of any Indian 
tribe, band, or other identifiable group of American Indians residing within the 
territorial limits of the United States or Alaska. The act provides that the claims 
may be heard notwithstanding any statute of limitations or laches, but that all 
other defenses shall be available to the United States. 

The Commission is required to make written findings of fact, conclusions of 
law and opinions in each claim decided, and, when an award is made, to determine 
the amount of any allowable offsets, counterclaims, or other deductions. De- 
cisions of the Commission may be reviewed on certiorari by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


(b) Status of claims 


The claims filed by the end of the filing period, August 13, 1951, were 852- 
The amounts specifically claimed, or estimated where possible in claims not 
stating the amount, approximate $3,059,153,000 exclusive of interest. This 
figure applies to 245 of the 852 claims filed. 

Of the 852 claims filed, 530 were filed between July 1, 1951, and the expiration 
date for filing—August 13, 1951. Most of the claims are based on happenings 
occurring more than 100 years ago, involve large sums, and present varied and 
complicated questions of law and fact. They require extended hearings on 
questions involving Indian title, areas and values of land, counterclaims and 
offsets, and call for the most detailed and serious study and analysis of facts and 
law as shown by the voluminous testimony and documentary evidence and the 
law claimed as applicable thereto. 

The status of the 852 claims on January 4, 1958, is given below: 


Total (79 final, 4 on appeal, 12 appealable) 
Withdrawn 


Total completed claims (including 16 on appeal or appealable) _-_-- 125 
Liability determined, amount undetermined 
Pending decision 
Testimony complete; awaiting briefs or argument 
Hearings partially completed 
SE INS TO iit esis cast wep ahaa sia iets wakes eta is Sh 
Motions to dismiss pending 
Awaiting answer or plea 
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The awards, amounts claimed, and the status as to appeal, of the 95 claims 
decided (including 4 on appeal and 12 appealable) are shown below. 


Number Awards 





claimed 










Awards in— | Principal 
| ance | 
sani conan a 79 | $10, 228, 645. 19 















7| $717,033, 343 
C—O eT, 4| 4,998,033. 67 3| 80,515,367 
TR cn, eke gia aa 12 | 18 405, 513. 36 8| 77,781,010 
95 | 23, 632, 192. 22 28 | 2 884, 329, 720 

| 


| 
a J 





1 Subject to deductions of offsets in 8 claims. 
2 No amount stated in 25 claims. 





Appeals to the Court of Claims have been taken from the Commission’s 
decisions in 54 claims. The status of those claims and the amounts awarded 
and claimed are shown below. 













































Number Awards Awards after! Principal 

| appealed | appeal | Claimed 
Affirmed. ‘ aGicieitens : 29 |$2, 083, 999. 84 \s2, 083, 999. 7 wai $522, 148, 105 
Reversed and awarded _- ‘ 3 |! 1, 483, 583. 73 | 4, 209, 420 
Reversed and dismissed. edeakies | 1 417, 656. 00 | ; ee | 90, 307, 749 
Remanded and pending..-- iaenerivmd scasalepsill 16 es ‘ aavteets 84, 323, 961 

Remanded and dismissed - - - ‘ — 1 =~ whe bbusnccZeeen = 
PE CUMIN ia ict te ice cedinned Bow ads 4 | 4, 998, 033. 67 33 teal 89, 531, 367 
eR ae Re Se Se | 54 | 7, 499, 689. 51 |?3, 567, 583.57 | 3790, 520, 602 





1 Subject to offsets in 1 claim. 
2 In 34 claims. 
3 No amount stated in 8 claims. 





Appeals to the Court of Claims have required an average of about 10 months 
for briefing, argument, consideration, and decision. The shortest time has been 
about 3 months and the longest about 2 years, 

During the past fiscal year the Commission acted on some 580 motions and 
held sessions on 87 days in Washington and in the field, hearing testimony, oral 
arguments, and motions relating to 122 different claims. It also rendered 15 
written decisions affecting 33 claims. 

Of these, 1 received a final award, 4 were found to be entitled to awards in 
sums from which offsets may later be found to be deductible, 17 were decided in 
favor of claimants on the question of Indian title to lands, the area and value of 
which are to be determined, 6 were dismissed, and 5 involved rulings not deter- 
minative of the claims. 

A majority of the cases before the Commission are for lands claimed under 
“Indian title’ based on alleged exclusive occupancy from time immemorial, or on 
alleged ‘‘recognized”’ title. The question is generally one for preliminary determi- 
nation. If it is decided against the claimant, no further proceedings are required. 
If in favor of the claimant, the questions of area, consideration, value, and offsets 
are then to be heard and determined. That preliminary question has already 
been determined in favor of the claimants in a considerable number of cases, 
including the 51 claims now pending the determination of values and offsets and 
representing many millions of acres of land. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 





The amount requested for 1959 is $177,700, the same as the appropriation for 
1958. 

The 1959 estimates for personal services are $12,505 more than the estimated 
expenditures therefor in 1958, but are only $1,805 more when the saving of $10,700 
from the 1958 appropriation is considered. That saving is due to three positions 
provided for 1958 but not filled and not provided for in 1959. 


23673—58——-2 
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Personal services 
Actual, 1957 $127, 069 
Estimate, 1958 148, 515 
Estimate, 1959 161, 020 


“are following table shows the positions and total salaries for 1957, 1958, and 
59: 


1957 1958 1959 


Salaries | Posi-| Salaries a Salaries 


Chief Commissioner (statutory) 

Commissioners (statutory) 

Investigators (GS-14) 

SI a. cc acanedulsouenee 
Clerk and administrative officer (GS-13) 

Assistant administrative officer (GS-9) 
Administrative assistant (GS-8) ............---.---.-- 
Secretary to Commissioner (GS-7) 

Secretary to Commissioners (GS-6) 

File clerk (GS-4) 

Clerk-typists (GS-4) 

Clerk-typists (GS-3) 


poBees 
ZS28S5 


sagt 


Salaries for 1957 reflect a deduction of $1,181 from effective rates. That 
amount results from $169 by which net payments are less than rates under in-grade 
increases applicable for less than the year, plus a lapse of $764 in a GS-3 position 
and $248 leave without pay in a GS-6 and a GS-3 position. 

Salaries for 1958 before the extra payday reflect a net deduction of $12,756 from 
effective rates. The amount results from $164 (net amount as indicated for 
in-grade rates in above paragraph) plus $69 leave without pay in a GS-6 position 
and $12,523 net in delay in filling 3 GS-13 and 1 GS—4 positions. 

Salaries for 1959 before the extra day reflect a deduction of $849 from effective 
rates. This is the net amount by which in-grade increases are effective for less 
than the year. 

The increase of $393 in average salary for 15 graded employees in 1958 over 
11 such employees in 1957 is due to the following authorized additional costs for 
personal services: 


New positions: 2 GS-14, 1 GS-13, 1 GS-4 
In-grade increases (4) 
Reallocations: GS-8 to 9, GS-6 to 7, GS-3 to 4 


Net additional salaries for 1958 
GS salaries for 1957 


106, 475 
7, 098 


The average GS grade for 1958 and 1959 increases to 9.7 from the average of 
8.8 for 1957. 
Travel 
Actual, 1957_ 
Fstimate, 1958 
Estimate, 1959______ 


The principal provisions of the Indian Claims Act requiring expenditures for 
travel by the Commisson and members of its staff are contained in title 25, 
United States Code, section 70, page 709 (hearings and depositions before the 
Commission or a designated member of its staff in any part of the United States 
or in Alaska). 

Hearings in the past fiscal vear covered 8 claims at Santa Fe by a commissioner 
andthe clerk. The travel and hearings required 35 days and $752. An additional 
$38 was spent for bus and street car tokens for transportation in Washington. 
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In the present fiscal year, hearings were held for 3 weeks in Denver by the 3 
commissioners and the clerk, covering 3 claims for several million acres of land 
in that general region. The travel and hearings required 71 days and $1,704. 
Additional hearings, and similar local transportation as in the past, are expected 
to approximate the $3,600 allowed for the year. 
esenb the next fiscal year, the requirements are estimated at the same amount 

,600. 

Communications 
Actual, 1957 
Estimate, 1958 
Estimate, 1959 


Being required to move its offices in October to the new General Accounting 
Office Building, the Commission finds it advisable to utilize there the telephone 
facilities available from the General Services Administration. While the cost of 
that service will be more than past service by the telephone company for our 
local exchange, the Commission will benefit by having its employees relieved 
from interruptions to other work by attending its own telephone exchange as in 
the past. 

The estimate for this service for the full year 1959 is $150 more than for 1958, 
the year of the change. 

Printing and reproduction 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
195 1958 1959 


Photographing __.-.._.--- 
Ask tas cthwodaden 


The estimate for printing and reproduction for 1959 is the same as for 1958. 
The amount is to cover the printing of stationery and envelopes, miscellaneous 
forms and binding repairs to old books in use by the Commission. 


Actual, 1957 | Estimate, Estimate, 
1958 1959 


Other contractual services ; $500 $500 
Services performed by other agencies 5 700 50 


Ny tet en ects ict cthnn encnktais ihfllneh dlis« taketh ahcetndache 389 1, 200 550 


Exclusive of services by other agencies, the amount requested for other con- 
tractual services for 1959 is $500, the same as for 1958. This amount covers 
contributions for employees’ group life ins:rance estimated at $450 and $50 for 
maintenance of office machines and premiums on surety bonds for two certifying 
officers. 

Services by other agencies are estimated at $50, or $650 less than for 1958, 
when some alterations were required in the Commissioners’ new offices. 


Supplies and materials 
Actual, 1957 
Estimate, 1958 
Estimate, 1959- 


The estimate for 1959 is the same as for 1958. The amount is to cover cost of 
blank paper, binders, jackets, folders, stencils, carbons, and miscellaneous sup- 
plies. 

Equipment 
Actual, 1957__- 
Estimate, 1958 
Estimate, 1959_- 


Purchases for 1957 include 8 typewriters (2 replacements), 9 file cases (4 re- 
conditioned), 1 duplicating machine (replacement), books and 2 small items of 
office furniture. 

Estimates for 1958 include 2 additional typewriters and desks, tables, chairs, 
rugs, and minor items of office equipment for 4 additional employees. Recon- 
ditioned or used equipment was procured when available. 
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The 1959 estimate is $440, or $1,660 less than for 1958. The amount will be 
used mainly for additional file cases. 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions 

Actual, 1957 ; 
Estimate, 1958 $9, 290 
Estimate, 1959 9, 580 

Section 4 (a) of the civil service retirement amendments of 1956 (70 Stat. 747) 
requires agencies to match the 6% percent contributions of employees. The 
1959 increase of $290 over 1958 is to cover additional costs for full-year 
employment. 

Taxes and assessments 

Actual, 1957 
Estimate, 1958 
Estimate, 1959 


These expenditures are to match deductions from salaries of employees subject 
to the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. Contributions during part of 1958 
are estimated at $145 and at $210 (or $65 more) for the full year 1959. 


OPERATION AND DUTIES OF COMMISSION 


Chairman Haypen. Do you have a statement? 

Mr. Ho tt. I have no prepared statement other than the fact that 
the Ind‘an Claims Commiss‘on operates under the act of August 13, 
1946, and its duties are to hear and determine Indian claims filed with 
the Commission. The entire status of the claims is set forth in the 
justification. 

Chairman Haypen. By the terms of the 1955 Extension Act, the 
Commission expires on April 10, 1962? 

Mr. Hott. That is correct, s'r. 

Chairman Haypen. I note that of the 852 claims before the Com- 
mission, 125 were completed on January 4, 1958. 

I have no criticism to offer, however I would certainly like to see 
these c!aims cleared up. Is there anything that Congress could do to 
expedite the work? 

Mr. Hour. Well, I do not believe so at this time. They are 
moving along rapid'y. I am sure it is known that they are heard in 
two different hearings. The first, of course, is the main one in 
determining whether or not the Indians had Indian title to the land 
which they are c!aiming and, of course, that is a complete trial and 
then findings of fact and determination of that issue. 

Then, if it is determined that they do have tit!e, of course, the 
second hearing is necessary for determining the amount of liability, 
if any. 

QUESTION OF ABORIGINAL TITLE 


Chairman Haypen. You have that question of aboriginal title. 

Mr. Hott. That is right, sir. That seems to be settled now as to 
what aboriginal tit'e is. That is the exclusive right to occupy and 
use an area at the time that the land was taken by the Government. 

Chairman Haypren. What is the largest case? 

Mr. Ho tr. I believe the California case is. 

Chairman Haypen. Has that been completed? 

Mr. Hott. Well, the California case is one that is rather involved. 
There were a great many independent tribes that claimed certain 
areas in California. They were separate cases. 
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There were 2 cases brought by 2 separate groups that were com- 
bined, as the Indians of California. We originally held that they 
were not an identifiable group within the terms of the act. 

Claimants appealed to the Court of Claims, which reversed us and 
said that claimants are an identifiable group. 

The case has been tried on its merits but the first point that we deter- 
mined, and that has been determined just recently, was that these 
individual cases had the right to bring their own suit, and the two 
cases that were combined for the Indians of California, their suit 
applies only as to the balance of the land in California. 

All of those cases have been tried and, both independent cases and 
the Indians of California, and they are now pending filing findings 
of fact and briefs. Some have been completed and some have not. 

Chairman Haypen. As to value, I assume that the larger values are 
in the combined cases? 

Mr. Hour. Well, if I made myself clear, the individual cases we 
call fringe cases because they are along the edge of California, some 
of them from the north and some from the east, for instance the 
Mohave. They claim not only in Arizona but also into California. 
The Paiutes claim on the eastern side partly in California and partly 
in New Mexico. 

Chairman Haypen. We had a Paiute County in Arizona and Con- 
gress took it away and made it the State of Nevada. 

Mr. Hott. Well, they are claiming it now. That case is moving 
along. 

CONSOLIDATION OF CLAIMS 


Chairman Haypen. What I was trying to get at is the case where 
claims were consolidated. Is that case finished? 

Mr. Hott. All of these cases were consolidated and then after 
they were heard on their merits the first question was to determine 
whether the Indians of California could recover for all of California 
including what the separate tribal claimants were claiming and we 
held that the separate tribal claimants were entitled to prosecute their 
own claim. 

Of course, all of these individual cases will have to be determined 
as to the areas that they aboriginally owned before we can determine 
what the Indians of California have left. 

Chairman Haypen. Does it seem that the case will be cleared up 
very soon, then? 

Mr. Hott. It should be before too long because, as I say, it is waiting 
on findings of fact. Some of them already have theirs in. That is, 
on the question of title. 

Of course, the valuation has to come after that. That will be an 
additional hearing. 

Chairman Haypen. I have heard more about that case than others. 
That is why I asked. 

Mr. Hott. That is our largest case, I would say. 
Chairman Haypen. Senator Dworshak? 


OTO AND MISSOURIA CASE 


Senator DworsHak. I was wondering what happened, if anything, 
in that development about which we heard a year or two ago when a 
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representative of the Justice Department pointed to some judicial 
decision indicating the possibilities of extensive Indian litigation. 
Do you recall that? 

Mr. Wooprurr. The Oto and Missouria case. 

Mr. Hott. Of course, the Oto and Missouria case is completed and 
the appropriation made for payment. 

Senator DworsHax. How much money does it involve? 

Mr. Hott. I think it shows in the justification. The judgment 
was for $1,156,034.35. 

Senator DworsHak. What happened to the potentialities revealed 
by the attorney? Have there been no developments affecting that? 

Chairman Haypen. My recollection is that the decision of the 
Indian Claims Commission was sustained by the Court of Claims. 

Mr. Hott. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Then it went to the Supreme Court on a writ 
of certiorari which was denied. We then appropriated the money. 

Senator DworsHak. That closed that particular case? 

Mr. Hour. That is right. That was the pilot case on Indian title. 
There was a question of whether or not under our act, Indian title was 
compensable, and that case determined that it was. 

Senator Dworsnak. The representative of the Justice Depart- 
ment pointed out the possibility that the Indians owned the entire 
United States and some of us pointed out that they would not be so 
indiscreet as to make any claim for it and assume the national debt 
and all of the responsibilities inherent. 

Mr. Hotr. Well, there are claims, Senator, that cover a large por- 
tion except the Original Thirteen Colonies. 

Senator Dworsnak. There is a possibility. 

Mr. Hott. Well, the claims are already filed and they cover a large 
portion of the United States. 


DUPLICATION OF CLAIMS 


Chairman Haypen. A lot of them are duplicating claims with two 
tribes claiming parts of the same area. 

Mr. Hott. That is right. The California case is an example be- 
cause the Indians of California claimed the whole State and the Pitt 
River Indians and the Mohaves from Arizona, and the Paiutes, 
claimed a part of it which, of course, is a duplication. 

Senator DworsHak. Did they claim all the water in California, too? 

Mr. Hott. I do not know as it goes that far. 

Chairman Haypen. If there are no further questions, we thank you. 

Mrs. Hanna. Mr. Chairman, Chief Commissioner Witt could not 
be present this morning and he asked me to tell you that he was 
sorry and to extend his appreciation to you and to the other members 
of this committee for the fairness that you had shown to us in the past. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


STATEMENTS OF L. CARMICHAEL, SECRETARY; J. L. KEDDY, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY; R. KELLOGG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; 
F. A. TAYLOR, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, U.S. NATIONAL MUSEUM; 
AND L. L. OLIVER, BUILDINGS MANAGER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Chairman Hayprn. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$7,355,000 for ‘Salaries and expenses of the Smithsonian Institution.” 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


During the fiscal year 1959, the Smithsonian Institution will continue the 
following programs: (1) Preservation for the American people of their irreplaceable 
National collections, the attractive exhibition of these treasures, and furnishing 
information relating thereto; (2) continuation of its fundamental researches; 
(3) publication of the results of these investigations; and (4) the international 
exchange of scientific literature. The basic concerns of the Institution are to 
conduct its special researches and services with full regard for the ever-widening 
horizons of modern science; to meet increasing demands for authentic scientific 
data by Congress, by other Federal agencies and scientific institutions, and by 
the public; to continue preparations so that the Museum of History and Tech- 
nology, when opened to the public, will dramatize in a superlative way the rise 
of American civilization; and to carry on the long-term programs of renovatin 
exhibits and rehabilitating the present buildings. The Institution is also eal 
in planning for the authorized additions to the Natural History building and for 
urgently needed additional buildings, including a National Air Museum, a Smith- 
sonian Gallery of Art, and a National Portrait Gallery. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
The 1959 base 


The 1958 appropriation for “Salaries and expenses of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion” totaled $6 million. Of this total, $1,118,835 is nonrecurring. Consequently 
the 1959 base for this appropriation is $4,881,165. This amount includes $3,267,- 
067 for personal services, which provides for a maximum staff of 680 permanent 
employees, and $1,614,098 for other obligations. 


The 1959 increases 


In order to meet requirements for the fiscal year 1959, the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution requests for “Salaries and expenses, Smithsonian Institution” an increase 
over the 1959 base amounting to $2,473,835 as follows: 

: 1. 01 Personal services (all activities), $12,000.—For regular pay above 52-week 
ase; 

2. United States National Museum, $2,260,096.—For renovation of exhibits 
($610,500) ; for continuing the staffing and equipping of the Museum of History 
and Technology ($1,649,596) ; 

3. Maintenance and operation of buildings, $201,739.—For rehabilitation of 
exhibition buildings ($58,000) ; for improving building services ($143,739) - 
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Analysis by activities 


Activities 1958 Deductions Additions 1959 
be 


1, Management $83, 000 
2. Operation of: 
United States National Museum 2, 726, 219 
Bureau of American Ethnology 
Astrophysical Observatory - 
National Collection of Fine Arts 
National Air Museum eiababatiisien 
Canal Zone Biological Area_- jee 
International Exchange Service___._____- 
3. General services: 
Maintenance and operation of ae 1, 748, 044 468, 835 1 213, 739 
Other general services_- te alah atea 718, 133 | 0 


Total _veeeeeeeee------| 6,000,000 | 1,118,835 | 2, 473, 835. 


$83, 000 


4, 336, 315 

61. 135 
366, 328 
53. 625 
128, 517 
37, 066 
77, 933 


1, 492, 948 
718, 133 


2 Qo 


co oo 


7, 355, 000 


1 Includes $12,000 for additional] day’s pay for all salaries and expenses. 


JUSTIFICATION OF INCREASES, UNITED States NATIONAL MusEUM 
RENOVATION OF EXHIBITS 


For 1954, the Congress appropriated funds to initiate a program of revitalizing 
the exhibits in the United States National Museum. For each year since 1954, 
funds have been appropriated to continue this necessary improvement at a 
steady rate. For 1958, the sum of $605,000 was appropriated. 

The schedule below shows the status of work on the halls included in the 
renovation of exhibits program. 


Completed and opened to the public by the end of fiscal year 1957 

. First Ladies Hall 

. One American Indian Hall 
3. North American Mammals Hall 

. Latin American Archeology Hall 

. Bird Hall 

. American Cultural History Hall 

. Power Machinery Hall 


To be completed and opened to the public by the end of fiscal year 1958 


. The second American Indian Hall 

. Health Hall 

. Printing Arts Hall 

. Gems and Minerals Hall 

. Textiles Hall 

. World of Mammals Hall (construction completely only) 


During fiscal year 1958 drawings will be finished and contracts awarded for the 
following halls 

1. The first North American Archeology Hall 

2. Fossil Fishes and Amphibians Hall 

3. Fossil Plants and Invertebrates Hall 

4. Agriculture Hall 

5. Historical Persons Hall 

For 1959, the United States National Museum requires $610,500 for the ren- 
ovation of exhibits as follows: 


07 Other contractual services 


. Renovating the second Hall of North American Archeology 
. Renovating Hall of Prehistoric Mammals __ ; 

. Renovating Hall of Medical and Dental History 

. Renovating Hall of Numismatics 

¥ ar ym 1958 projects and preparing collections for 1960 and 
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MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND TECHNOLOGY 


The Smithsonian Institution was directed by the act of June 28, 1955, (69 Stat. 
189) to design and construct a Museum of History and Technology and has been 
granted appropriations totaling $36 million for this purpose. 

In order to continue preparations for the opening of this building to the public 
in 1962 as the outstanding museum which the Congress expects it to be, the 
United States National Museum requires in 1959 an additional amount of $1,649,- 
596 for personal services and other obligations. 


01 Personal services 


The United States National Museum requires 70 new positions (net) in 1959, 
estimated to cost $318,586 over the 1959 base. This will provide 19 additional 
museum curators, museum aids, and stenographers to perform the added work 
of preparing the collections and directing the design of exhibits for the Museum 
of History and Technology; and 51 exhibits designers and constructors to de- 
sign and construct exhibits, involving work on a total of 32 exhibit halls. 

02 = Travel 

The United States National Museum requires in 1959 an increase over the 1959 
base amounting to $5,800 for travel. 

Of this amount $4,500 is required to send curators to examine historical objects 
and collections offered to the museum, to consult with collectors about future gifts, 
to study the collections and preservation practices of other museums, and to con- 
sult experts in museum planning. The sum of $1,300 is required to send exhibits 
specialists and planning personnel to consult with architects, museum planning 
consultants, and exhibits and taxidermy contractors; and to examine recent ex- 
hibits construction in other museums and expositions. 


03 Transportation of things 


The United States National Museum requires in 1959 an increase over the 1959 
base amounting to $3,675 for transportation of collections and objects for the new 
museum. These include historical furniture, period room interiors, engines, and 
historical scientific apparatus being assembled for the Museum of History and 
Technology. 


06 Printing and reproduction 


The United States National Museum requires in 1959 an increase over the 
1959 base amounting to $10,955 for printing labels for the new exhibits. 
07 Other contractual services 

The United States National Museum requires in 1959 an increase over the 1959 
base amounting to $401,000 for contractual services of specialists to prepare 
collections and exhibits which cannot be undertaken by museum staff. These 
services will provide for designing and constructing certain exhibits; for designing 
specialized exhibits fixtures and equipment; and for renovating and repairing 


vehicles, machines, weapons, furniture, costumes, uniforms, instruments, period 
rooms, documents, and models. 


08 Supplies and materials 


The United States National Museum requires an increase over the 1959 base 
amounting to $36,180 for the purchase of supplies to be used in preparing exhibits 
and collections. These include hardware, lumber, wallboard, paints, brushes, 
metal stock, fumigants, and artists’ supplies. 


09 Equipment 


The United States National Museum requires in 1959 an increase over the 1959 
base amounting to $873,400 for the purchase of exhibition cases and exhibition 
fixtures to be used as integral parts of the exhibits to be constructed in 1959. It is 
necessary to construct these exhibits in 1959 in order to continue the schedule of 
exhibit construction which will assure that the exhibits will be ready for the new 
building when it is completed. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION DIVISION 


The Division of Maintenance and Operation requires for 1959 a net increase 
over the 1959 base amounting to $201,739 to cope with the extremely heavy 
additional workload resulting from the expansion of the Institution’s programs 
and substantial annual increase in the number of visitors to the exhibition 
buildings. 
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01 Personal services 


The sum of $127,129 for 34 additional positions (net) is required to maintain 
effectively the extensive improvements resulting from the long-term programs for 
modernization of exhibits and rehabilitation of buildings and to keep the building 
interiors, windows, and the glass of exhibit cases clean. Additional positions 
include carpenters, painters, electricians, sheet-metal workers, mechanics, and 
laborers needed to meet the rapidly increased maintenance and operation work- 
load resulting from the enlargement of the scientific staff; the modernization of 
exhibits; the rehabilitation of buildings; the alteration and improvement of 
existing office, laboratory, and storage space; and the tremendous increase in the 
number of visitors to our exhibits buildings. 

As scientific personnel are added to the Institution’s staff to develop the Museum 
of History and Technology, a great variety of additional work must be performed 
by the mechanical staff of the Institution. This work includes converting storage 
and shop space into office or laboratory space; altering and improving existing 
office and storage space; relocating partition walls; plastering, painting, and 
finishing new walls and ceilings; reallocating or installing additional electric, gas, 
steam, ventilation, and water services; and moving and installing office furniture, 
files, and cases. 

In the course of contracting for exhibits renovation and building rehabilitation 
projects, considerable supplementary work must be performed by the Institution’s 
operation and maintenance staffs prior to, during, and after completion of con- 
tractual work. This supplementary work includes preliminary clearing of the 
project site; moving equipment, supplies, boxes, exhibit cases, and furniture; 
assembling, installing and maintaining special equipment; erecting temporary 
structures to facilitate daily operations; installing temporary ramps, partitions, 
or barriers to prevent accidents or injury to public and staff; relocating, removing 
or installing gas, steam, water, or electric services; painting some 20,000 square 
feet of exhibition case interiors per year; plastering, finishing, and painting 
alterations and improvements; replacing floor coverings; installing improved 
lighting; replacing annually an average of 4,000 burned-out lighting units in the 
Institution’s modernized lighting system; maintaining new ventilating and heating 
equipment; and operating and maintaining protective air-conditioning systems. 
For these purposes 18 wage board employees are required. 

Floor cleaning in the Smithsonian, Arts and Industries, Aircraft, Natural 
History, and Freer Gallery of Art Buildings has become a major problem because 
visitor attendance during the past 12 months totaled over 5,100,000, representing 
an increase of 49 percent over the corresponding period in 1953. Funds have 
never been appropriated for floor cleaners in the Smithsonian, Arts and Industries, 
and Aircraft Buildings, which have 399,457 square feet of floorspace. In attempt- 
ing to cope with the problem, several adjustments were made in the assignments of 
both day and night labor forces, but these attempts to solve the problem have 
been entirely unsatisfactory and inadequate. Considering the tremendous traffic 
of tens of thousands of visitors through these buildings daily, and the fact that 
only 1 cleaner is available per 28,000 square feet, the present makeshift arrange- 
ments are obviously inadequate. Eight additional night laborers are, therefore, 
required. 

The Institution’s buildings have 302,000 square feet of glass to be cleaned 
regularly, including 86,400 square feet of windows and 215,600 square feet of 
exhibition cases (inside glass). Funds have never been provided to hire laborers 
to do this glass-cleaning work, which is considered to be equally as important as 
floor cleaning. Seventy percent of the windows must be cleaned from scaffolding 
and 20 percent from extension ladders. The inside glass of sealed exhibition 
cases requires cleaning at least twice a year, as it becomes blurred from turpentine 
fumes given off by the interior paints or varnishes. This work is necessarily a 
slow operation, as the laborers frequently must remove or shift large numbers 
of specimens before they can reach the interior glass to clean it. Based on the 
experience of the Public Buildings Service and pilot jobs conducted by the 
Institution, the Maintenance and Operation Division requires eight laborers for 
glass cleaning. 


04 Communication services 


The Maintenance and Operation Division requires for 1959 an increase over the 
1959 base amounting to $6,430 for communication services. During the past 
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fiscal year, the Institution’s modernization, rehabilitation, and building programs 
and the rapid growth in the staff of the Museum of History and Technology have 
imposed an exceedingly heavy additional workload on the switchboard. his has 
resulted in serious loss of staff time in trying to place outside calls. Numerous 
complaints about the poor switchboard service also were received from incoming 
callers. To correct this serious development, a new panel was installed on the 
board. The increase requested provides $5,704 for rental and operational charges 
connected with the additional switchboard panel installed this year and for new 


telephone installations, and $726 for increased service charges on existing equip- 
ment. 


05 Rents and utility services 


The Maintenance and Operation Division requires for 1959 an increase over the 
1959 base amounting to $10,180 for rents and utility services. The sum of 
$7,400 is needed to meet the increased cost of electricity resulting from the 
modernization of 12 exhibition halls and rehabilitation of laboratory, shop, and 
office areas which will require additional lighting fixtures, electrical equipment, 
and machinery, power-driven exhibits, and ventilating equipment. 

The sum of $2,780 is needed to meet the increased cost of gas required to heat 
4 of the 15 storage buildings at Suitland, Md., and for the increased cost of steam 
in the Natural History Building. 

07 Other contractual services 

The building rehabilitation program for 1959 has been substantially curtailed 
below that for 1958 because of the deletion of all Natural History Building 
rehabilitation items. These items will be considered for inclusion in the proposed 
construction appropriation, fiscal year 1960, to provide funds for the addition of 
wings to and reconditioning of the Natural History Building. 

To continue the long-term rehabilitation of buildings program on this cur- 
tailed basis, the Maintenance and Operation Division proposes the following 
projects for the fiscal year 1959 amounting to $58,000: 

Project No. 1—Smithsonian Building (1852).—The sum of $23,000 is requested 
for rehabilitating floors and replacing floor coverings in the office and corridor 
areas of the Smithsonian Building. The wooden flooring approximates 40,000 
square feet, of which 75 percent is covered with asphalt tile. This flooring, 
after many decades of use, has deteriorated so badly that it must now be replaced 
and covered with new vinyl asbestos tile. 

Project No. 2—Arts and Industries Building (1881).—The sum of $20,000 is 
requested to rehabilitate the outside area along the south side of the Arts and 
Industries Building. This includes reconstruction of the sidewalk. It is pro- 
posed to wall in the old coal vaults and shop areas beneath the existing sidewalk, 
fill the vacant area with bank gravel, and reconstruct the sidewalk on a solid 
foundation. The completion of this work will eliminate the hazard now existing 
in the cracked, broken, and failing sidewalk and the possibility of a cave-in of 
the sidewalk over the vaults. 

Project No. 3—Suitland storage facility (1952).—The sum of $15,000 is requested 


for constructing concrete ramps in front of 6 of the storage buildings at Suitland, 
Md. 


Record of visitors to Smithsonian buildings 























Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
i ' 
July_____- roe 390, 134 419, 482 457, 892 | 430, 956 601, 034 
2 SOL Lm aes 5 ee 475, 102 448, 956 490, 035 | 448, 023 660, 567 
September ___- a ta 230, 383 | 236, 688 280, 063 267, 580 301, 907 
RNS 8 Uk se a 208, 582 | 275, 134 229, 695 253, 411 265, 148 
November eect acai 158, 983 170, 560 201, 934 | 201, 920 230, 270 
December saeee ee 105, 874 | 124, 846 | 115, 802 | 128, 472 149, 651 
January ______- 146, 105 130, 717 | 139, 615 145, 069 151, 163 
February. ee 163, 545 189, 270 | 150, 023 187, 426 228, 872 
aT pakanckegaa 196, 630 203, 634 237, 726 327, 417 314, 136 
April. ___- SS =F ce 535, 778 | 585, 956 585, 916 667, 752 726, 290 
May____. 447, 739 | 513, 626 | 551, 820 597, 566 661, 857 
PNA nine woes 370, 520 360, 012 454, 496 489, 999 550, 923 
Total_... . 3,429,375 | 3,658, 881 3, 895, 017 4, 145, 591 4, 841, 818 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypren. Do you have a statement to make? 

Mr. Carmicuagt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
you have our detailed justification before you. I would, if you would 
allow it, like to say just a few words that are not in this justification. 

We are requesting this year an appropriation to allow the Smith- 
sonian Institution to continue its basic work which, I am sure you 
will remember, in the words of our distinguished founder is “the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among men.”’ 

In comparison with the appropriation made to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution for the fiscal year 1958, we are asking the same amount of 
money allowed last year for all but two items. 

We are requesting $255,096 less than last year for building rehabili- 
tation projects. We are requesting an increase of $1,610,096 to make 
it possible for us to have fully organized exhibits ready for our new 
building when it is opened. After taking the reduction into considera- 
tion, this means that we are requesting for next year a net increase of 
$1,355,000. 


RENOVATION OF EXHIBITS 


Chairman Haypren. Funds were first appropriated in fiscal year 
1954 for renovation of exhibits. At the present rate, how long will 
it take to complete that program? 

Mr. Carmicnart. That program will require several more years to 
complete, and even then with the change of buildings that will be 
involved in the opening of our new building, we may hove to come to 
you with a statement in regard to our additional needs. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW MUSEUM 


Chairman Haypren. I wanted to ask you about the status of con- 
struction of the new Museum of History and Technology. 

Mr. CuarmicuHaet. Mr. Chairman, you will remember that the 
building is to be erected on the Mall, between Constitution Avenue, 
Madison Drive, and 12th and 14th Streets NW. The temporary 
buildings on the site are now being vacated. Evacuation will be 
completed during the month of April. 

The contract for the demolition of these buildings will be let in 
April. The contract for the excavation and piling will be let so that 
this work can be done during the coming summer, this summer and 
the autumn. Final detailed working drawings will be delivered by 
the architects on or before November 1 and the contract let for 
erection of the superstructure by the end of December 1958. Work 
on construction will start soon thereafter. 

We believe that the building will be complete, in the latter part of 
the calendar year 1961. That will be the fiscal year 1962, sir. 


TOTAL VISITORS 


Chairman Haypen. How many people visit the Smithsonian 
museums annually? 
Mr. CarmicHarEL. The Smithsonian, as a whole, 10,100,000 but 


that includes the National Gallery of Art and the National Zoological 
Park. 
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If you take the 1957 calendar year not the fiscal year, the total 
number of visitors to the Smithsonian buildings on the Mall was over 
5,200,000. ‘That does not include the National Gallery of Art or the 
Zoo. Mr. Chairman, I cannot help believing that this is due to the 
fact that you and your committee have allowed the funds for the reno- 
vation of our exhibits. 

You know that we have many millions of objects in our museum 
buildings, probably the largest museum collections in the world, but 
we have been unable heretofore properly to show these treasures to 
the American people. Now, however, due to the appropriations that 
you have given us in recent years, these objects are being put on 
display, and the citizens of our Nation are flocking in to study them 
and I believe to be educated by them, sir. 


PROPOSED ADMISSION CHARGE 


Chairman Haypren. Several years ago, it was suggested that con- 
sideration be given to an admission charge. Is this proposal still 
under consideration? 

Mr. CarMICHAEL. Senator, that has been considered and we have 
prepared a detailed statement in regard to it. I do hope that it will 
not be pressed this year. A good many of our greatest objects were 
given to us with the understanding that they be displayed without 
charge to the people as you know, many of our visitors are high-school 
students, and other people who come from long distances on small 
— and I sincerely hope that we may not be required to make a 
charge. 

Chairman Haypen. Personally, I questioned the desirability of 
that charge when it was first brought up 2 years ago but I wanted to 
inquire about the status of it. 

Senator Dworshak? 

Senator DworsHak. I have no questions. 

Chairman Haypen. If there are no further statements, we thank 
you. 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN WALKER, DIRECTOR; HUNTINGTON 
CAIRNS, SECRETARY; ERNEST R. FEIDLER, ADMINISTRATOR; 
E. ROY BERGHOLZ, ASSISTANT TREASURER, AND L. D. HAYES, 
ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Waker. Mr. Chairman, I am John Walker, the Director of 
the National Gallery of Art. 

Chairman Haypren. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
2 674,000 for the “Salaries and expenses of the National Gallery of 

t.”” 

I will include the justifications in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 
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Program and financing 





Actual, 1957 | Estimate, Estimate, 
958 1959 


Program by activities: 
1. Acquisition, care, and exhibition of art objects... .____- $214, 848 y $244, 200 
2. Office of the Secretary, Treasurer, and General Counsel_. 68, 196 79, 100 
3. General administration: 
(a) Geoeral services-__- 212, 182 225, 500 
(6) Maintenance and operation of building and 


gr 617, 360 , 655, 800 
(c) Protection of works of art, building, and grounds. 422, 385 q 469, 400 


pibeabi Total obligations 1, 534, 971 1, 674, 000 
ancing: 


Unobligated balance no longer available 29 
Appropriation 1, 535, 000 





SALARIES AND EXPENSES, NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


Standard classification schedule 








Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+-) 
Standard classification 1958 1959 or decrease 


Personal services $1, 319, 700 $1, 330, 100 
Travel . 400 2, 400 
Transportation of things 600 
Communication services ‘ ‘ 11, 800 
Rents and utility services: 

Electric current 85, 000 


® 


- 2eo8 B 
SSSSSSSS= 


Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies __ 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _--...-....-..---..-- 
Refunds, awards and indemnities 
RS a eee 


~ 





Total estimate 





Obligations by objects 





Object classification Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1068 1959 


Total number of permanent positions = 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...._.......-_...-_- 3 

Average number of all employees. -.-.........-.-..---.-------- 18 
Number of employees at end of year 335 


Average GS grade and salary ; 4.2 $4,125 
Average salary ungraded positions 3, 987 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent itions $1, 248, 538 $1, 277, 100 
Positions other than permanent 3 19, O82 16, 400 
Other personal services 26, 015 26, 200 


Total personal services 1, 293, 635 1, 319, 700 
Travel ; 2 
Transportation of things 
os ons nw wen wiabisinemne aaieeinaiiinn deine 
Rents and utility services: 

Electric current 


— 
— 


3: $882888 835 


Printing and reproduction 
Other contractyal serv ices - 


Sn pplies and materials 

Eqripment-_-.--- 

Lands and strvetures- 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _-........-......----- 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 

Taxes and assessments _- 


Total obligations 








ioeoerminveanw | 
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EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


During fiscal year 1958 an average of 110 rooms will be used for exhibiting the 
collections. Three new rooms to be constructed this year from private funds will 
provide an average of 113 gallery rooms in use for exhibition purposes in fiscal 
year 1959. 


INCREASES (AS SET FORTH ON P. 3), $10,400 


Additional guards for new rooms (2 GS-2 positions), $5,900 


The protection of the 3 additional rooms to be open to the public in 1959 re- 
quires the establishment of an additional guard post to be manned for the 363 
days the gallery is open each year. To provide this service, two new guard posi- 
tions, at an annual cost of $5,900, have been included in these estimates. 


Additional accountant (1 GS-7 position), $4,500 


In 1942 the accounting office of the gallery was staffed with four full-time 
employees. Since that time there has been no increase in the number of employees. 
assigned to accounting work, although new laws, regulations, and procedures 
during the past 8 years have progressively increased the workload of the office. 
The major changes resulting in an increase in accounting work have been: 

(1) Social Security Act Amendments of 1950, by which employees not covered 
by the Civil Service Retirement Act were extended social security coverage. 

(2) Changes in appropriation accounting procedures in 1952 to provide ac- 
counting support for classification of obligations by activities as well as by objects. 

(3) Federal Employees Group Life Insurance Act, 1955, providing for deduction 
of premiums from employees’ salaries and contributions from appropriations. 

(4) Amendments to the Classification Act of 1949 (effective in 1956) in accord- 
ance with which almost one-third of the gallery employees are now paid under a 
separate and more complex salary system than prior to the conversion of these 
employees to wage-board rates. 

(5) Amendment of the District of Columbia income and franchise tax law 
providing for withholding of District of Columbia income tax from salaries of 
employees domiciled in the District of Columbia. 

(6) Amendment of the Civil Service Retirement Act by which, beginning in 
fiscal year 1957, contributions based on employee earnings must be made from the 
agency appropriation to the retirement fund. 

In addition to the new accounting work represented by the above items, the 
volume of accounts for works of art and other gifts made to the gallery has more 
than doubled since 1942. 

As fiscal work must be kept current, it was necessary during the past fiscal year 
to provide additional man-hours by overtime work, by Rereeune. the granting 
of annual leave, and by the employment of temporary help. These measures 
must i. continued until public funds for an additional employee can be made 
available. 

The workload of the accounting office for 1959 is estimated at 5.3 man-years. 
om additional position requested will provide a total of five employees for the 
office. 

Employment for 1959.—Within-grade promotions to be absorbed in 1959 are 
estimated at a net cost of $3,155. With the absorption of this amount, the total 
request of $1,330,100 for 1959 personal services will support a full-time employ- 


pent (including the 3 new positions) of 315, as compared to the 313 estimated 
or 1958. 




























02 


04 


05 


11 
13 





074 
075 


A detailed analysis of ‘‘Other obligations” 
presented on the two preceding pages. 
replacement programs approved in the 1958 estimates, and the items explained 
below, the amounts shown in the preceding tabulation represent the normal re- 
curring items required in the operation of the gallery. 


sofas purchased in 1941, 


Detail of “‘Other obligations’’ 


ME sa ledetesncug inch eed ooo Faoredes ot 


Transportation of things: 
ft, ee ; We sits 
032 Bills of lading..............--- Da tesvedaddaenes 


Communication services: 
as ok oo coun ashenembenapharcnmaee 
et. SEO... ctcnccesnedasasavabdaghiueckaneesndees 
ee ASRS. Scithick on aceasemptbaweninilew dep an 


Rents and utility services: 
051 Electric current- 
052 -Steam_._._.- 


0 ES er es gltaiendiaigipr annals 
Printing and reproduction: 
O61: Iniertintion bedikiets. . <2... ss dss ck sd 
062. Bookbinding-__-- 
063 All other printing - -- Edd 


RS PE ee pees se ee 


Other contractual services: 

071 Bo alteration, 
perty 

072 Repalr, a teration, and maintenance ‘of real prop- 


and maintenance of personal 


erty-- 
073 Restoration of works of art_____- Set. See tle a 
Contributions, employees’ life insurance................--. 
De I ak stn ce ob bain so pacts ecieqanens 


WOES 2 oo eos 


Cee and materials: 
Art, library, and curatorial supplies-----.-.-_.-- oo 
Photographic SUG. 2 085285 eta 
General office supplies_-_- 


084 Building operating s mpoies adele ieee anidaati 
085 Supplies for repair, alteration, and renovation of 
building and fixed equipment._-__.......-....--- 

086 Ground maintenance supplies_--...........-- aches 
087 Guard force agents... RE SS tcl I ae hee ati 
et, Tica a a ae aan as AOD 
WG Meas aenctibias ci UG) 5a aii id 
Co , saagase tagline ibe eectends 


Lands and structures______- 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions ‘(contribution to re- 
tirement Pe 
Refunds, awards, and Sufiemvattine Ss since ---- 
Taxes and assessments esate’ Insurance Contributions 
PI an 2 oa te tute chalncmceducnsuabdevksaneleus eaet 


$1, 883 





1956 
actual 


77, 289 


1, 783 | 


1, 942 
2, 058 





5, 783 


2, 297 | 


8, 565 
4, 309 


_| 24,904 
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1957 1958 1959 

actual | estimate | estimate 
$2, 397 $2, 400 $2, 400 
280 280 280 
311 320 320 
591 600 600 
2, 520 2, 520 2, 520 
8,911 9, 080 9, 080 
201 200 200 
11, 632 11, 800 11, 800 
84, 828 85, 000 85, 000 
65, 000 72, 300 72, 300 
149, 828 157, 300 157, 300 

— — 

3, 176 5, 500 5, 500 
1, 595 1, 700 1, 700 
587 1, 200 1, 200 
5, 358 8, 400 8, 400 
2,461 | 5,580 5, 580 
6, 275 7,320 18, 520 
9, 000 9, 200 9, 200 
4, 224 4, 500 4, 500 
719 800 800 
22, 679 27, 400 38, 600 
2, 843 2, 800 5, 300 
4, 420 4, 400 4, 400 
2, 900 2, 900 2, 900 
12,554 | 12, 500 12, 500 
2, 932 2, 900 2, 900 
1, 473 | 1, 400 1, 400 
2, 532 4, 400 4, 400 
1, 640 1, 600 1, 600 
31, 204 32, 900 35, 400 
2, 411 3, 400 5, 200 
EGON anc cnocccchaunt=cauia 
ae 79, 600 82, 700 
510 500 500 
1, 136 1, 000 1, 000 
SS === 
241,336 | 325,300 343, 900 


170, 269 


EXPLANATION OF “OTHER OBLIGATIONS” 


Repair and replacement programs continuing through 1959 

The 1958 appropriation includes $3,500 for reupholstering 20 of a total of 70 
and $1,860 for the replacement of 12 of a total of 36 
typewriters purchased in 1940. As contemplated in the 1958 budget submission, 
these projects are included at the same level in these estimates for 1959. 


(object classes 02 through 15) is 
Except for two equipment repair and 
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INCREASES (AS SET FORTH ON P. 3), $18,600 


07 Replacement of built-up roof, $6,000 


In view of the deteriorated condition of the membrane waterproofing and the 
insulation in the built-up roof over areas of ornate plaster ceiling (approximately 
3,200 square feet, laid in 1939), it has been determined that the only safe and 
economical step to take is to replace this roof. The work contemplated should 
provide a satisfactory roof for another 18 to 20 years. A reputable roofing con- 
tractor has estimated this work at $6,000. 


07 Replacement of potentiometers (temperature recording instruments), $5,200 

When the building was constructed, 16 potentiometers were installed in the 
control room of the operating engineer. These instruments record the tempera- 
ture and humidity in the several art-exhibition areas. Parts subject to greatest 
wear were obtained prior to the discontinuance of their manufacture more than 10 
years ago. This supply has been exhausted and new parts are unobtainable. 
The replacement program for these instruments will cover a 4-year period with 4 
instruments being replaced in 1959 and 4 during each of the next 3 years. Parts 
from the discarded machines will be used, as far as possible, to keep the remaining 
old machines in operation until replacement. 


08 Protective material, Index of American Design, $2,500 


The Index of American Design is a collection of watercolor renderings of the 
popular arts in the United States from about 1700 to 1900. The purpose of the 
index was to record designs of historical significance which had not been studied 
and which stood in danger of being lost; to gather traditional material which might 
form the basis of an organic development of American design, and to make this 
material accessible to artists, designers, manufacturers, museums, libraries, and 
art schools. 

The index contains color plates of ceramics, furniture, wood carving, glassware, 
metalwork, tools, utensils, textiles, costumes, ete. Some 15,000 finely executed 

lates and about 5,000 photographs may be studied at the National Gallery of Art. 

he designs are sent out on exhibition and for study purposes; they are used by 
designers, authors, publishers, and others. In view of the use that is being made 
of the index material and the large investment made by the Government to produce 
it, reasonable precaution should be taken to insure its preservation. In the 
preservation process it is necessary to enclose each plate in a transparent-faced 
envelope. It is contemplated that during the year 1959 a portion of the items 
comprising the index will be protected by providing such envelopes. At the rate 
of completion represented by the $2,000 requested for 1959, the entire project will 
cover a 10-year period. 
09 Replacement of embossing machine for making addressograph plates, $1,800 

The graphotype machine presently in use was acquired in 1945. On this 
machine the addressograph plates are made by operation of a lever for each letter 
after a handwheel is used to place the letter or die in proper position. During 
the past fiscal year 4,999 plates were made on this machine. The process is 
extremely slow, antiquated, and costly. It is proposed to procure a modern 
machine with typewriter keyboard which will enable these plates to be made 
rapidly by a typist. Plates made by use of this graphotype machine are used 
to record all property and all works of art (source, artist, location, etc.), and for 
mailing lists. 

11 Increase in contribution to retirement fund, $3,100 

The payment to the retirement fund (as required by title LV of Public Law 384, 

approved July 31, 1956) will be one biweekly pay period greater in 1959 than in 


the 1958 fiscal year. The additional amount required for this purpose in 1959 
is $3,100. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Hayprn. Have you a statement? 

Mr. Waker. May I make this statement, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee: This month the National Gallery of Art com- 
pleted its 17th year of service. In this relatively short period, the 
gallery has become one of the great national museums of the world. 
This phenomenal growth, both in collections and world prestige, is 


23673—58——3 
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attributed to the generosity of public-spirited Americans and the high 
standard of operation and maintenance supported through annual 
appropriations by the Congress. 

All works of art in the National Gallery have been given or loaned 
by private individuals. None has been acquired from public funds. 
During the past fiscal year the gallery received as gifts or loans 198 
paintings, 3 pieces of sculpture, 113 objects of decorative art, and 196 
prints and drawings. 

The monumental structure housing this great national collection 
was also a gift to the people. Since the building opened in 1941, 24 
new exhibition rooms have been constructed in areas initially left 
unfinished. Funds for this work were given by private citizens. In 
1959, three more new rooms will be opened to the public. 


MAINTENANCE AND PROTECTION OF EXHIBITS 


Growth of the collections and a subsequent expansion of area 
required for their exhibition do result in slight increases in the annual 
cost of protecting and maintaining the exhibits. As the building and 
equipment become older, upkeep costs also increase. The current 
year’s appropriation for the National Gallery is $1,645,000. An appro- 
priation of $1,674,000 is requested for the fiscal year 1959. This 
increase of $29,000 is due chiefly to the growth of the collections and 
additional upkeep expense for the building and equipment. Specifi- 
cally, the increase consists of the following items: 

(1) Three new positions (two guards and one accounting clerk) 
with total annual salaries of $10,400. 

(2) Repairs to the roof of the building, estimated at $6,000. 

(3) Replacement of 4 recording instruments in the air-conditioning 
system at $5,200. 

(4) Replacement of an addressing machine for $1,800. 

(5) Purchase of material for protecting drawings of American designs 
at $2,500. 

(6) An increase in the gallery’s contribution to the civil-service 
retirement fund amounting to $3,100. 

The 2 guard positions are for the protection of exhibitions in the 
3 new rooms | have mentioned. The additional accounting clerk will 
provide the only increase in our accounting personnel since 1942, 
although the workload of that office has continued to increase due to 
the growth of the gallery and to added accounting work required by 
new laws and regulations affecting the pay of employees and salary 
deductions. 

Chairman Haypen. I wanted to ask a question there. These 
guards are necessary, | assume, to prevent defacement or damage to 
the exhibits? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir. 
Chairman Haypren. They are needed to do that. 
Mr. WALKER. Yes, sit. 
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TOTAL VISITORS 


Chairman Haypren. How many visitors do you have in a year? 

Mr. Waker. Last year just under a million visitors, 942,000. The 
increase in the contribution to the retirement fund is due to an addi- 
tional biweekly payroll in 1959 for which the contribution will be 
required. (The law providing for these contributions was first effec- 
tive on the 14th day of the current fiscal year.) All other increases 
listed are for repair or replacement items required in the upkeep of 
the building or equipment, and in the preservation of the collection 
of American designs. 

Since the National Gallery of Art was opened to the public in 1941, 
it has been our earnest attempt to administer its activities in a manner 
which would attract gifts of great works of art to the national collection 
and to maintain the building in a condition comparable to that at the 
time of its acceptance by the Government. The appropriation 
requested is based on the continuance of this policy in the fiscal year 
1959. 

Chairman Haypen. Are there any questions, Senator Young? 

Senator Youna. I have no questions. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Dworshak? 


PAY OF GUARDS 


Senator DworsHak. What is the average pay of the guards? 

Mr. Feipter. About $3,200. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that part-time? 

Mr. Ferpter. No, that is full-time on an annual basis. 

Senator DworsHak. $3,200. 

Mr. Ferpier. That is correct. 

Senator DworsHak. That is for how many months’ work? 

Mr. Ferpier. Well, they work 12 months out of the year. 

Senator Dworsnak. They all have civil service status? 

Mr. Ferpier. Yes, sir. They are all GS-2’s. They start at $2,960 
but most of them are above the initial entrance step. 

Senator DworsHak. Are they married people? 

Mr. Ferpuer. Yes, they are. 

Senator Dworsuak. That is not much of a salary. 

Mr. Fretpter. We have been making attempts to get their salaries 
raised but, of course, they come under civil service standards and we 
will have to get prior approval from them, which we have not been 
able to accomplish up to this time. 

Senator DworsHak. How many hours a week do they work? 

Mr. Feivter. Forty hours. 


Senator DworsHak. They have to do some other outside work to 
make up that salary. 

Mr. Fermier. Thatistrue. Someofthemdo. On the other hand, 
some of them are retired servicemen having other income. 

Senator DworsHak. Your payroll estimate for 1959, of course, 
gives no consideration to the possibilities of salary increase? 

Mr. Ferpier. No, sir. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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NATIONAL CapiTAL PLANNING COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, CHAIRMAN; JOHN 
NOLEN, JR., DIRECTOR; JOHN R. PRITCHARD, ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER, AND EDWARD GROTECLOSS, JR., LAND PURCHASING 
OFFICER 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Chairman Hayprn. The House bill provides an appropriation of 
$225,000 for salaries and expenses of the Commission. This is the 
same amount as appropriated for the current year, and a reduction 
of $25,000 in the budget estimate of $250,000. 

I understand that the Commission is requesting this committee to 
provide the full amount of the estimate. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


Part I. SALARIES AND EXPENSES (CITY AND REGIONAL PLANNING) 


1. Amount of estimate, $250,000: 1958 appropriation, $225,000. 

2. Appropriation ae we changes proposed: None’ proposed. 

3. Statutory authorization: Publie Law 592, 82d Congress (66 Stat. 781). 

4. Purpose of appropriation: To finance the city and regional planning opera- 
tions of the National Capital Planning Commission and the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council. The two agencies occupy the same offices and use the 
same staff. 

5. General scope of the Commission’s functions: 

The Commission has three principal functions: 

(1) To prepare and keep up to date its comprehensive plan for the National 
Capital and make related recommendations to developmental agencies. 

(2) To serve as the central planning agency for both Federal and District 
governments, reviewing their current development programs. 

(3) To represent the Federal and District governments for collaboration with 
the regional planning council, 

In addition to these planning functions, the Commission has for more than 30 
years had the duty of acquiring land for parks, parkways, and playgrounds. 

Because of the need to serve coordinately both Federal and District govern- 
ments in the Washington area and collaborate with Maryland and Virginia on 
interstate problems of growing magnitude, city and regional planning programs 
and procedures are far more complex and interdependent than in the average 
American city. 

It was the purpose of the National Capital Planning Act of 1952 to provide, 
through the Planning Commission and the Regional Planning Council, the 
media for development of general guiding plans throughout the National Capital 
region with a view to avoiding costly mistakes in public policy and as a means 
for evaluating and resolving inevitable differing views and interests. The experi- 
ence of the last 5 years has shown that this purpose cannot be realized, however, 
without a far more adequate staff to service the Commission’s increased needs 
under the new act. 

In 1953 a committee of the Commission made an exhaustive study of the staff 
requirements for carrying out all its responsibilities as intended under the new 
legislation. The committee concluded that it would require about double the 
then staff of 20, recognized as inadequate even under the old legislation. This 
report was presented to the Bureau of the Budget and request made for progressive 
expansion to this objective. One additional position was allowed this year. 

Washington, the National Capital, enjoys the services of a ten member plan- 
ning commission composed of “‘five eminent citizens well qualified and experienced 
in city and regional planning,’”’ two of whom must be residents of the District of 
Columbia or environs (all of whom serve without pay) and five ex officio members 
who are Federal and District officials designated especially because of their re- 
sponsibilities for development of the Nation’s Capital. Other ex officio members 
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are the Chairmen of the Senate and House Committees on the District of Co- 
lumbia. Similarly, the Regional Planning Council is composed of 10 members 
designated from the local planning agencies of the metropolitan area, who receive 
no salary for their service on the Council. 

The Commission and Council are served by a single staff, which is still as in- 
adequate for present purposes as was the staff that was serving the Commission 
before the National Capital Planning Act of 1952 expanded its duties and created 
the Regional Council. Since then, appropriations have been made available for 
only 7 additional positions, making a net total of 26 for which funds are currently 
available on a full time basis. 

6. Current work of Commission and Council: Major objectives of the Planning 
Commission scheduled for 1959 in addition to its regular activities include: 

(a) Central area: Initiation of studies for an expanded comprehensive central 
area plan which would include not only the public building areas west and east of 
the Capitol but the central business district and related fringe. The plan would 
include transportation facilities and land use recommendations for acecommoda- 
tion of national organizations and semi-public institutions. 

(6) Thoroughfares and transportation: Revision of the thoroughfare plan for 
both the District and environs to accord with the results of the Transportation 
Survey and to bring about physical integration of both mass transportation and 
throughfare plans. 

(c) Neighborhood plans: Progressive development of neighborhood plans for 
each section of the city as a guide for Commission recommendations on zoning, 
public-works improvements and urban renewal policies and procedures. 

(d) Zoning recommendations: Refinement and revision of the new zoning regu- 
lations and maps to accord with neighborhood plans and the need for further im- 
provements after a period of operation under the new regulations. 

(e) Urban renewal: Continued preparation of general urban renewal plans 
for the blighted and obsolete areas of the city and development or processing of 
specific project plans for execution. 

(f) Public works program: Initiation of a recommended 6-year program of 
public works projects for annual review with the agencies concerned, as required 
by law. 

(g) Park, parkway and playground system plan: Review of the status and 
adequacy of the land-acquisition program authorized by the Capper-Cramton 
Act both within and outside the District of Columbia as a part of the general 
Open Space Study, preliminary phases of which were initiated this year with the 
Regional Planning Council. 

(h) Comprehensive plan revision: Initiation of studies leading to preparation 
and formal adoption of an up-to-date comprehensive plan about 1960. 

The Regional Planning Council proposes to continue the extension, detailing 
an analysis of the basic data assembled as a part of the Regional Mass Trans- 
portation Survey toward completing a final regional plan. This work includes: 

(a) Updating of existing land use and preparation of detailed land use statistics. 

(b) Preparation of a revised 1980 land use plan based upon the final trans- 
portation plan, with particular emphasis upon land use at interchanges and 
transit stations. 

(c) Preparation of regional park and open space plan, the latter encompassing 
the former, but both requiring different methods and different use Information. 

(d) Continuation of studies toward implementation of a regional plan for water 
supply and sewage disposal system working in close cooperation with the United 
States Corps of Engineers, the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin and other State and local agencies, and 

(e) Preparation of reports presenting the regional plan which may be required 
to inform the representative planning agencies as well as other Federal, State, 
and local bodies and the general public. 


The Regional Planning Council also proposes, as a part of its long-range program, 
to initiate the following studies: 

(a) Work in cooperation with the Baltimore Regional Planning Council in the 
preparation of a general plan for the Baltimore-Washington area; and 

(b) Preparation of an industrial development plan or program for the region, 
utilizing further analysis of the economic base data heretofore developed. 

The foregoing activities are in addition to the day-to-day planning operations 
requiring a major portion of the time of the two agencies and their joint staff. 

7. Details of proposed increases: The proposed increase of $25,000 over the 
1958 appropriation requested by the Commission and approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget, is divided into the objects of expenditure next discussed. 
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01 Personal services, $22,055 


The total increase for regular personal services is $22,055, of which $12,095 is for 
the 2 new positions requested for 1959; $75 for regular pay above the 52-week 
base; $4,210 for the restoration of lapses to enable the Commission to more 
nearly fill on a full-time basis in 1959 the permanent positions previously author- 
ized; and $2,675 for periodic step increases provided by statute which cannot be 
absorbed within currently available funds without additional lapses. 

Increases are also provided for $500 for seasonal employment and $2,500 for 
the employment of consultants and experts. 

The estimates for 1959 provide for 30 positions. 

There were allowed last year in the estimates submitted to the Congress a 
total of 31 positions with a net of 28.6 positions after deducting lapses. Reductions 
made by the Congress left 28 positions for 1958 with a net of 26 positions after 
deducting for necessary lapses. 

The 2 new positions proposed herein include a senior planning analyst, and 
a cartographic compilation aid. 

The increase of $500 for temporary employment will provide $1,000 with which 
to employ for 0.3 man-years during the summer months, 1 student assistant in 
city planning. This employee will be selected from among college students 
pursuing courses in city planning. In addition to providing necessary supple- 
mental services during the peak summer months, future employees may be 
recruited for this shortage category through this method of seasonal employment. 

The Commission will need to employ services of experts to advise it on both 
city and regional planning matters. These include the features of the expanded 
central area plan involving the future of the central business district; continua- 
tion of expert direction of the open space study and the probable formulation of 
specific recommendations for legislative consideration; use of experts to process 
origin and destination traffic data for evaluation of specific proposals; and con- 
tinuing guidance of planning consultants on basic features of the comprehensive 
plan, such as periodic checking bases for estimates of population distribution 
and for calculations of land-use requirements. Major plan proposals for mass 
transportation and adjustment of the relationship of interstate highway system 
routes to land use will especially justify analysis by planning consultants. 


06 Printing and reproduction, $250 

Work to be produced by the two new employees proposed herein will add to the 
cost of blueprinting, photostating, and duplicating. This is a necessary incidental 
cost to these psitions. 
07 Other contractual services, $1,625 

The principal item of increase is due to the cost of stenographic reporting serv- 
ices in reporting the regular and committee meetings of the Commission, based on 
a full year’s schedule of meetings at an estimated additional cost of $1,575. 

Employees’ Life Insurance Act contributions will increase approximately $50 
for the 2 new positions involved. 
08 Supplies and materials, $250 

An increase of $250 is requested under this item, primarily for drafting-room and 
office supplies. Additional employees add to the need for such items, and funds 
in the past have not been quite sufficient for needs. 
11 Contribution to retirement fund, $820 

This amount is needed for the two new positions estimated for 1959. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Chairman Haypen. Please tell us about the additional $25,000. 

Mr. BartrHotomew. Our justification, I believe, on both this item 
and the matter of land acquisition for the District of Columbia parks 
and playgrounds has been furnished, but I would like to make a brief 
statement first with respect to the item you just mentioned of salaries 
and expenses. 

The Commission requests the restoration of this $25,000 for operat- 
ing expenses of the Commission, bringing the total amount to be made 
available to $250,000, which is the amount submitted in the budget 
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estimates. This would be an increase of only $25,000 above the 
amount appropriated last year. 

While about $22,000 of this increase would be allocated for personal 
services, only two new positions are involved. One of these positions, 
a senior planning analyst, will fill a gap in the Commission’s staff 
which prevents efficient functioning of its technical operations. The 
other position, a cartographic compilation aid, is to provide for the 
Regional Planning Council with a properly qualified person to compile 
and prepare maps and plans which otherwise would have to be done 
by planners at higher grades. The remaining funds allocated for 
personal services will be used to decrease the annual percentage of 
lapses in permanent positions due to insufficient funds, to provide for 
employment of experts and consultants, a seasonal employee, and for 
expenses, such as retirement and FICA, incidental to the additional 
employees. 

PERSONNEL SITUATION 


As approved by the House, the funds provided will require the 
lapsing of 2.3 positions, all of which would have to be technical staff. 
This would mean the curtailment of some major feature of the work 
program, most probably the Public Works Review, which has been 
assuming an increasing importance, and slower progress on other 
activities. 

If the budget estimates are restored, there will be a total of 30 
positions with a net of 28.6 after deducting lapses. This would 
provide a gross of 25 positions for the Commission and 5 for the 
Regional Planning Council, materially under the 40 positions deter- 
mined several years ago to be the minimum staff for the Commission 
and Council to perform all the functions set forth in the 1952 Planning 
Act. 

The House report, in disallowing the $25,000 increase, noted that 
the Commission had had increases totaling $100,000 since fiscal year 
1954. Our analysis shows that somewhat less than three-quarters of 
this amount was allocated for personal services, providing for a net of 
7.5 new positions, the balance being required for reallocations, periodic 
step increases and other personnel expenses. Four of the new positions 
were allocated to the Regional Planning Council. A net of 2 to the 
NCPC have actually been filled, leaving only 1.5 positions unfilled for 
which funds are available. Thus, it will be seen that contrary to the 
impression created by recent public statements, the Regional Council 
has received about half the benefit of the additional appropriations 
made to the Commission for personal services since 1954 in terms of 
money and more than half in terms of positions. 


REGIONAL PLANNING COUNCIL STAFF 


Currently the Regional Planning Council has staff assigned to it, 
costing on a full-time basis approximately $40,000 and other part- 
time services and expenses estimated to be worth about $9,500. 
Part of these indirect expenses on behalf of the Regional Council 
have had to be met by increases in the Commission staff. The fact 
a that - need continues for additional staff for both Commission and 

ouncil. 
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Restoration of $25,000 will provide for only our most essential 
requirements. 

Attached is a summary of the requested increases by objects. 

I believe you have that. 

Chairman Haypen. That will be included in the record. 

(The summary referred to follows:) 


Salaries and expenses appropriation—Summary of increases, fiscal year 1959 


01 Personal services: 
New permanent positions: 


Denier MiahniNg ANAlVES, Go—les.... 26-6. n cn cncnne nse $7, 570 
Cartographic compilation aide, GS—7___-_--_- Staci preci a ocd 4, 525 

Total, new permanent positions_....._.........-.------ 12, 095 

Regular pay above 52-week base, for 2 new positions___._._._._-_-_- 75 


Restoration of lapses to fill Associate Director, GS—15 and senior city 


planner, GS-13, positions the year around._........---.-..----- 4, 210 
Periodic step increases which are earned automatically but for which 
nT Ce NE nO ee a gaame awe 2, 675 
Seasonal employment of a student assistant, GS—5__.......__-__- eee 500 
Employment of consultants and experts_.............------------ 2, 500 
Ene ih, OEDOTEEE BOE VIO so. on on ep eb tinwienewapedonnoan 22, 055 
de Sp ey St 250 
Or Spee Carer maumns punyree. 20k OE ee. Seo eek 1, 625 
08 Supplies and materials_..._____-- Bh nas aoa eh ate oot oc koe ara oa esa 250 
11 Contributions to retirement fund for 2 new positions____..._..---- 820 
Total increase recommended_-___-.-_.._._._..--_----- Re ete 25, 000 


PERMANENT POSITIONS 


Chairman Haypen. How many permanent positions do you 
currently have? 

Mr. BarrHotomew. We have stated here about 28. This would 
bring our gross to 30 and our estimated need, as we determined it in 
1954, was 40. We have never asked for our full need. We have been 
asking for it a little at a time each year. 

Both you and the House, up until this year, have granted that 
$25,000 item each year which is approximately what we have been 
asking to gradually increase our staff. We began with about 19 in 
1954 and we are now up to about 28. 

Chairman Haypren. The problems that the Commission has to 
solve require dealing with other agencies, do they not? 

Mr. BAaRTHOLOMEW. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. That includes working with Virginia and 
Maryland. 

Mr. BarTHOLOMEW. Yes, that is correct. We work with both 
States. 

Our National Capital Planning Commission as specified in the act 
is the planning commission for the District of Columbia as well as the 
planning commission for the Federal Government for the District of 
Columbia and both Federal and District developments in its environs. 

Then in addition to that, our act included the Regional Planning 
Council, which is a new body. 

In addition to the Planning Commission which acts for both the 
District and for the Federal Government in both the District and 
the environs, we have the new Regional Planning Council which was 
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provided for by our 1952 act, and that is the organization that Senator 
Hayden spoke of or referred to which is composed of representatives 
from Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Columbia, so that we 
or both of those bodies and we are attempting to supply staff to 
each 

Senator DworsHak. Do they not pro rate the expenses of operating 
the Regional Council or does the National Planning Commission have 
to assume it? 

Mr. BarrHoLomMew. It all comes in our budget. As I stated here, 
part of our staff is assigned to Regional Planning Council and part 
to the National Capital Planning Commission. “With the approxi- 
mate . additional positions added each year, 1 position goes to the 
Council. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is the Council office located within your plant? 

Mr. BarTHoLoMew. Yes; it is across the hall from ours in the 
Interior Building. As I also stated here, we are still very consider- 
ably undermanned and the problems that we have, as you may have 
noted, are increasing much more rapidly than our staff and our 
appropriations. 

MAJOR PROBLEMS 


Senator DworsHax. What is your major problem now in the 
District, so far as your Commission is concerned? 

Mr. BartHoLtomMew. Well, we have several, one of which, of course, 
is the highway problem. 

Then we have recently been working with the District Commis- 
sioners and the Urban Redevelopment Council, both on the revision 
of the zoning and on the urban redevelopment. 

Those are our three major items. 

Then, of course, we have a large park program. We undertake the 
acquisition of all of the land under the C apper-Cramton Act for the 
District of Columbia park, parkway, and playground system, as 
well as for the stream valley parks in Maryland, and the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway in the States of Virginia and 
Maryland. 

Senator Dworsuax. To what extent do the States of Virginia and 
Maryland cooperate with the District, particularly your Commission, 
in this regional planning work? 

Mr. BarrHoLoMEw. Very well, indeed, sir. We have had 4 years 
of experience now going on 5, and we have had a very harmonious 
relationship. 

1 neglected to mention one other very important activity which 
we have which was provided for, you remember, by a separate appro- 
priation. That is the mass transportation study. We have had a 
small staff and quite a number of transportation consultants working 
with us on that. J may say that we have worked with both Virginia 
and Maryland authorities and with the District on this matter. 
There has been passed identical legislation both in Maryland and 
Virginia for the setting up of a transportation regulatory agency 
which has been created as a result of that legislation. 1t is known as 
the Tripartite Commission, and that has been working very harmoni- 
ously. 

There has now been introduced into the Virginia Legislature a pro- 
posed interstate compact upon which all three jurisdictions have 
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agreed for the regulation of service and rates in the mass transporta- 
tion field, the cooperation has been unusually good and the relations 
have been very harmonious. 

The one difficulty we seem to have encountered during the past year 
is the fact that some of the representatives from the other States, 
particularly Maryland, have felt that we have not had enough appro- 
priations to do an adequate job on the regional planning. I would 
say that that is the one objection that we have enocuntered in recent 
months. 

HIGHWAY 240 CONTROVERSY 


Senator DworsHak. Have you resolved this highway dispute about 
which we read so much in the papers? 

Mr. BarTHOLOMEW. 240? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes. 

Mr. BartHoLtomew. No, we have not. We had a meeting only 
yesterday further discussing that matter with the executive committee 
of the Regional Planning Council. 

Senator DworsHax. Who will have the final determination? 

Mr. BartHoLtomMew. Well, I find that rather difficult to answer 
because there seems to be a variety of opinions on that subject, partly 
because the highway department of the District of Columbia has ex- 

ressed a preference for the George Washington Memorial Parkway 
fonahe along the river or at least that part in the District of Columbia 
which has been acquired as an extension of the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway. 

If that view is pressed, land which was acquired for the parkway 
raises the question of whether that land could be transferred to the 
District for a commercial highway because once land is condemned 
for a public purpose there is a very grave doubt legally as to whether 
you can use it for something else. Consequently that may have to 
come back to Congress if that particular route is insisted upon or 
agreed upon. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is there not great urgency that something be 
done so that this highway approach can be completed? 

Mr. BarTHOLOMEW. Yes, there is, sir, and our Commission made a 
decision last fall recommending what is known as the Wisconsin Ave- 
nue corridor, but subsequently the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia accepted the Highway Department’s viewpoint of the river 
route. Maryland has not yet made a decision on the matter. 

Senator DworsHaxk. When is there some likelihood of decision being 
reached? You are not going to let this drag along indefinitely, are you? 

Mr. BartHotomew. Well, that was one of the matters being dis- 
cussed yesterday at our executive committee meeting. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY EXTENSION 


Senator Dworsnak. I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Last fall the Interior Committee had before it a proposal to make 
available, I think it was, $3 million for construction of the Washington 
Parkway south of the Potomac. 

Mr. BartHoLtomew. Yes; the extension of the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway below Anacostia. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Were you pushing that? 

Mr. BArTHOLOMEW. Yes; we are. 
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Senator DworsHak. What is your main reason for extending that? 
The parkway now serves the new CIA building, does it not? It is 
built to serve that? 

Mr. BarrHo.tomew. I was speaking of south of Anacostia. 

Senator DworsHak. I am talking about the area of the CIA. 

Mr. BartHo.tomew. That is being prosecuted. 

Senator DworsHak. What is the Commission’s attitude concerning 
that? The parkway is completed now to serve the CLA office building? 

Mr. Bartuo.tomew. Yes. It is being constructed now. 

Senator DworsHak. Why is there any justification for going beyond 
that? 

Mr. BartHotomew. Well, the plan has always been for the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway to include both sides of the river from 
Mount Vernon on to Great Falls. 

You see, we have already acquired it on the Maryland side as far as 
Great Fails. That has always been the plan. 

Senator DworsHak. It sounds like a feasible plan but why do you 
have to have highways on both sides of the river? Is there justifica- 
tion or need for such an expansive parkway program? 

Mr. BartHotomew. Both sides of the river have scenic value and 
have land which should be preserved for scenic purposes whether there 
be a drive or not. As you know, when rough land of that kind usually 
along the edges of a river is subdivided and developed into separately 
owned lots it gets pretty haphazard and unsightly and really the best 
thing to do for land of that type is to keep it in park use. In that way 
you prevent its spoilation and at the same time the park treatment 
adds value to the adjoining property. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you believe that the location of the CIA 
office building on the south side of the Potomac has in any way 
jeopardized the overall scenic attractions originally planned with the 
building of the George Washington Parkway? 

Mr. BartHotomew. No; from a parkway standpoint, I would say 
that the building is sufficiently far back from the river so that the 
parkway can be completed in satisfactory form. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 


Lanp AcQUuISITION 
Chairman Haypren. The House disallowed the budget estimate of 
$1,120,000 for land acquisition. The Commission is requesting the 
committee to restore $350,000 for the acquisition of lands. 
The justification will be included in the record. 
(The justification as submitted in the budget to the House follows:) 


Part II. LAnp AcQuISITION 


1. Amount of estimate: $1,120,000. 
Breakdown according to sections of Capper-Cramton Act: 


Sec. 1 (a). George Washington Memorial Parkway: 
Weiviex: CAnnee, Vaile sen ck AE bik eee ke 
Montgomery County, Md............ -........- 
Prince Georges County, Md 


Sec. 1 (b). Extension of National Capital park system into Mary- 

WS ick Cds endarcaucwuswacs cus usuebes cs eanh Ener 
Sec. 1 (c) Virginia stream VERIOY DOPED qo 5 ooo neo hn tele eee 
Sec. 4. Park, parkway, and playground system in the District of 


GUM. 2 o.oo ccc igne wands ede $1, 120, 000 
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(Not exceeding $63,500 the funds available for [and acquisition purposes will 
be used during the fiscal year 1959 for necessary expenses of the Commission, 
other than payments for land, in connection with land acquisition.) 

2. Appropriation language changes: The appropriation language for 1959 has 
been changed to accord with the respective amount being requested under the 
applicable section of the basic act and the amount of the incidental acquisition 
costs has been changed to correspond with estimates therefor. 

3. Statutory authorization: Act of May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 482) as amended by 
the act of August 8, 1946 (60 Stat. 960) and popularly known as the Capper- 
Cramton Act. 

4. General justification: It is emphasized that all of the expenditures for land 
acquisitions in the District of Columbia are repaid in full into the United States 
Treasury by the District of Columbia; local authorities in Maryland and Virginia 
match United States appropriations for land acquisition for the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway; and for extending the National Capital park system 
into Maryland, the United States contributes one-third and local jurisdictions 
pay two-thirds of the cost of land acquisition. 

The financial provisions of the Capper-Cramton Act were designed to permit, 
in fact encourage, the expeditious acquisitions of such lands as are necessary and 
desirable for development of the National Capital park, parkway and playground 
system in accordance with a carefully balanced comprehensive plan. 

5. Justification of individual projects (by Capper-Cramton Act sections): 


(a) Section 1-a—George Washington Memorial Parkway 


RR IOEN = oo Sk ee ein od da vdeudbevia $7, 500, 000 
INGIITURSIONG TS GANG. son erence cena s oh Seh seein an aanwede 2, 213, 364 
CEE en ee nN A cag ab 5, 286, 636 


Land is acquired along the shores of the Potomac River, and above and below 
Washington from Great Falls to Mount Vernon, one-half the cost of which is 
borne by the local jurisdictions. Funds made available through 1958 are esti- 
mated to complete acquisition of land for the Virginia project from Mount Vernon 
to the proposed Cabin John Bridge above the CIA headquarters at Langley, 
Fairfax County, Va., and to Great Falls on the Maryland side. 

Funds for completion of the parkway in Maryland and Virginia requested in 
the 1958 budget were denied by the Senate Appropriations Committee, pending 
review by the Interior and Insular Affairs Legislative Committee of the need and 
desirability of completing this project. While the committee has held hearings, 
it has reported to thé Senate Appropriations Committee that it will make a final 
report in January 1958 upon completion of its study. Consequently, the Com- 
mission is precluded from resubmitting its estimates in the regular budget. If the 
legislative situation is resolved favorably, the Commission will request funds as a 
1958 supplemental. 


(b) Extension of Stream Valley Parks into Maryland—Section 1 (b) 


RISO ES a gcc ch coe rita Relat a it id i La $4, 500, 000 
a a OS AB PT St eet a ee ere ee ._ 3, 413, 75 
Appropriations requested 


Extension of stream valley parkways into nearby Maryland: Land is acquired 
by the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission with the aid 
of a one-third contribution from the National Capital Planning Commission, for 
extension of the District of Columbia park system into the Maryland environs. 
(Until 1952 the National Commission advanced two-thirds of the cost as a loan 
to run 8 years without interest.) The system includes units of varying lengths in 
the stream valleys of Cabin John Branch, Little Falls Branch, Rock Creek, Sligo 
Creek, Northwest Branch, Paint Branch, Oxon Run, and Anacostia River. The 
1959 program which is planned to be submitted as a supplemental under proposed 
legislation, if acted upon favorably, will provide funds to further advance the 
programs for Cabin John Branch, Rock Creek, Northwest Branch, and Oxon 
Run Creek. 


(c) District of Columbia Park, Parkway, and Playground System—Section 4 


NIN cca Aids os kind ee Na oan oe wl wy Wilk i ek el $16, 000, 000. 00 
DUBIGUTIRIORS UO GKEG .. oo ici ncnacannccc Sl Leal 14, 075, 827. 97 
APG aLiGd POGUEMNEE 2S. 2. Pe SSS. Ce LOA eh i kee 1, 120, 000. 00 
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Land is acquired in the District of Columbia, with all expenditures being repaid 
to the United States by the District of Columbia. Acquisitions are part of the 
Commission’s comprehensive plan for the park, parkway and playground system 
of the National Capital. The entire 1959 program has been approved by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. The estimates will provide funds for 
4 park and parkway projects, 2 recreation centers, and 3 playgrounds. Of the 
9 projects, 5 are presently incomplete of which 4 will be completed along with 
4 new projects, except Fort Drive, if these funds are appropriated. The detailed 
estimates, descriptions and justifications are separately submitted. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR INDIVIDUAL LAND ACQUISITION PROJECTS 


(District of Columbia Park, Parkway, and Playground System, under Section 4, 
Ca»per-Cramton Act) 


VIII-26—Buchanan Recreation Center, vicinity of 13th and D Streets SE. 

This acquisition is for completion of this recreation center, which is adjacent 
to the Buchanan School and serves one of the more congested neighborhoods in 
southeast Washington. The total school and recreation project consists of 
approximately 544 acres, of which 2.6 acres were allocated for acquisition by this 
Commission. A total of 2.22 acres has already been acquired and assigned to the 
District for recreation purposes. The remaining 0.38 acre when acquired will 
permit the closing of adjacent alleys, which will add 0.021 acre, thereby con- 
solidating the Government holdings and increasing the area by 0.59 acre. The 
District of Columbia Recreation Board and citizens of this section have con- 
sistenly urged completion of this center. 

The decrease in the estimate for completing this project is due to the change in 
use of the principal parcel, the potato chip factory. The heavy manufacturing 
machinery formerly in this building and appraised at over $30,000 has now been 
removed and the building is presently used as a storage and outlet store only. 
Although the cost is still high, it should be averaged with the $205,053 already 
spent, giving a cost of $2.46 per square foot instead of the present cost of $2.12 
per square foot. Without this additional acquisition there will be no adequate 
or efficient unit providing all the desired facilities, 


VII I-4—Cleveland Park Recreation Center, vicinity of 33d Place and Woodley 
Road NW. 


Acquisition of the Cleveland Park Recreation Center at Woodley Road and 
33d Place NW., has been urged by this Commission since 1947. This site will 
serve three neighborhoods, generally bounded by Tilden Street, Massachusetts 
Avenue, Wisconsin Avenue, Rock Creek and the National Zoological Parks. 
Recent studies show a population in these 3 neighborhoods of 19,250, of which 
3,000 are children of 5 to 19 years of age. Four existing small neighborhood 
playgrounds having a combined total of 8.2 acres provide play area for only 
the small children. There remains a deficiency of about 8 acres of net recreation 
area to serve children of all age groups in this neighborhood. The acquisition 
of this center has been strongly urged by neighborhood citizens, organizations 
and the District of Columbia Recreation Board. 


VIII-17—E—Northeast Playground, adjacent to Wheatley School, Montello Avenue 
and Morse Street NE. 


The part of the northeast section of the old city to be served by this playground 
is one of the most densely populated areas of the District, having a population in 
1950 of almost 16,000. This represents an increase of about 20 percent over the 
1940 population of the area. The recreation facilities in this general area are 
verv limited. For many years an additional playground has been planned to 
supplement the inadequate school playgrounds in the neighborhood. As there 
are no undeveloped areas in this part of the District, improved property must be 
acquired. The District of Columbia Recreation Board has repeatedly urged the 


acquisition of this unit and civie organizations have also urged that additional 
facilities be provided. 


X-S—Neighborhood Park vicinity of New Hampshire Avenue and Park Road NW. 

Within an average radius of one-third of a mile of this vicinity, there is an 
estimated population of 14,000 persons, now without park facilities of any kind, 
which should be provided for. It is proposed to acquire approximately 1.26 
acres at this location to be developed as a small park with shade trees, shrubbery, 
and lawn areas for passive recreation where adults may enjoy the open and small 
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children can play under parental supervision. There will be minor recreation 
facilities for small children with walks and park benches provided. 

Parks tend to stabilize residential neizhborhoods and property values, and in 
accordance with accepted standards these neighborhood units should be easily 
and safely accessible within a walking distance of not over one-half mile. It is 
realized that to provide even these limited facilities is costly in a builtup neighbor- 
hood, but based on experience here and in other cities it is believed that an invest- 
ment of this kind would greatly benefit this neighborhood. 


V—H—Fort Drive section H, Barnard Hill to Fort Lincoln 


The greater part of the remaining land for Fort Drive, which encircles the city 
from the Potomac River on the west to the Potomac River on the south, has been 
acquired or is being acquired with funds previously appropriated. Approxi- 
mately 130 acres are yet to be acquired by transfer from other Government 
agencies and approximately 6 acres remain to be acquired by purchase. Section H 
of Fort Drive extends from Barnard Hill at Randolph Street NE. to Fort Lincoln 
in the vicinity of Bladensburg Road and Eastern Avenue. In this section the 
drive either utilizes or closely parallels Eastern Avenue on land acquired by this 
Commission. This request is for funds to purchase a lot at the intersection of 
Eastern Avenue and Bladensburg Road on which a gasoline station was con- 
structed some 20 years ago. There are other gasoline stations in this vicinity and 
the owners, who now live in Florida, have recently indicated a desire to sell the 
property rather than to expend additional funds to improve same. The price is 
considered reasonable and it is very important that the property be acquired at this 
critical intersection for the Fort Drive crossing and connections. The lot is 
wholly surrounded by Government land and street area except for 93 feet on 
1 side only. 

IV—K—Fort Dupont Park, Minnesota Avenue SE. 

The Fort Dupont Park 316-acre area is bounded by existing street areas of 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Alabama Avenues, Ely Place, Ridge Road, and 
Burns Street. All the land within the bounds of these streets are in Government 
ownership except for 8 lots and 5 small houses on Minnesota Avenue near Randle 
Circle. This private property is in 1 unit surrounded on 3 sides by United States 
Government property. It is the only private land remaining to be acquired to 
complete this park. Private property within the natural bounds of the park 
presents problems in maintenance, operations, and policing, and acquisition at 
this time is reeommended. 


VIII-12-G—Rose Park Playground, 27th and O Streets NW. 
This playground which is located adjacent to the Rock Creek and Potomac 


Parkway, serves a relatively densely populated area in Georgetown. The play- 
ground is very narrow, necessitating locating the existing fieldhouse within a few 
feet of private property. This request is to purchase private property which 
projects into the plan area nearest the fieldhouse to permit children freedom of 
circulation around the building. Acquisition of lot 806, square 1238 with 16.67 
feet frontage on Dumbarton Avenue is recommended. Improvements on the lot 
consist of a two-story frame and metal structure and a small metal shed. 


VIII-6—F—Hardy School Playground, Foxhall Road and Q Street NW. 

This project is a unit in the recreation system which needs expansion in order 
to service an area previously planned to be served by other units, now abandoned 
or impractical to expand. The present Hardy Elementary School site, located 
on Q Street between MacArthur Boulevard and Foxhall Road, contains an area 
of 5.91 acres, of which 1.51 acres are occupied by the school, and 4.40 acres are 
net usable outdoor recreation area. However, only 2 acres are developed, which 
includes the area covered by the school. 

The land uses in the triangular square in which the Hardy School is located 
have the initial characteristics of blight in a neighborhood which is otherwise 
well maintained and stable. To relieve this condition, a conservation program 
has been initiated for this square and approved by the District Urban Renewal 
Office, the National Capital Planning Commission, the School Board, the Recre- 
ation Board, and the local citizen associations. As a primary part of this program, 
the undeveloped portion of the Hardy School Playground is to be the nucleous of 
a community recreation area. In order to provide the space physically required 
for the new facilities, the existing site needs to be expanded to the east to encompass 
0.9 acre of land. The acquisition of this additional land will not only provide 
the space needed for recreation, but will also further aid in the conservation 
program by utilizing interior landlocked property which otherwise would continue 
to be a maintenance problem, 
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X-—BB—Park to serve neighborhood vicinity Wisconsin and Massachusetts Avenues 


It is proposed to acquire the nonconforming unsightly gasoline filling station at 
the intersection of Massachusetts and Wisconsin Avenues as an addition to the 
recently established park occupying the balance of the square. This addition 
was originally recommended by the Northeast Council of Citizens’ Associations 
consisting of 10 citizen organizations located in the area west of Rock Creek Park 
and north of Georgetown. 

Basis for the acquisition.—Small triangular parks along each side of the various 
avenues leading from the center of the city were provided in the L’Enfant plan. 
These small open areas, which are conveniently located at street intersections, are 
sometimes called sitting out parks or neighborhood parks. They are intensively 
used by local residents both old and young who find them a convenient place to 
rest and secure fresh air and sunshine and where small children can play under 
adult supervision. These open spaces tend to stabilize the neighborhood and 
often permit continued residential use of property facing on heavily traveled 
thoroughfares when such use would not be compatible unless buffered by an open 
space. 

P With an appropriation made in 1956, the Commission acquired the unimproved 
part of the triangular area at the intersection of Wisconsin and Massachusetts 
Avenues as a small neighborhood park in accordance with the foregoing principles. 
This acquisition which constitutes nearly 80 percent of the triangle had been 
urged for many years by local citizens’ organizations and is consistent with the 
Commission’s comprehensive plan. Remaining unacquired is the obsolete 
nonconforming gasoline service station occupying the most prominent part 
of the frontage closest to the intersection of Massachusetts and Wisconsin Avenues. 
The Northwest Council of Citizens’ Associations, following a special study by one 
of its committees, has now requested the Commission to acquire this property so 
as to round out the park plan and eliminate this unattractive and objectionable 
use, the continuance of which is a threat to the stability of the entire neighborhood. 
Copy of its request is attached. The acquisition would also complement the small 
park diagonally across this intersection which is so much used. 

Solution of community planning problems.—In addition to the foregoing rather 
obvious and usual reasons for the acquisition for park purposes, there is an es- 
pecially compelling argument that thereby there will be solved a community 
planning problem that continually concerns the Northwest section of the District 
of Columbia. This is that some solution must be found to the present unsightly 
gasoline station situation. 

There appear to be only three basic solutions to this problem, all of which 
have been considered in the past and rejected as unacceptable. These are— 

(1) To establish a first commercial zone at this intersection, thus enabling 
the Board of Zoning Adjustment to grant a permit for modernization as a special 
exception to the zoning regulations. This would entail the commercialization of 
all surrounding frontages. 

(2) To permit modernization of the gas station under a special act of Congress. 
Such legislation has twice been vetoed by the President on constitutional grounds. 
Had such action been taken, it would have been impossible to deny the inevitable 
request of adjoining owners for commercial zoning; thus commercializing the inter- 
section. 

(3) To terminate the present use by a fixed date under legislation providing 
for the termination of nonconforming uses generally throughout the District. 
There is not yet any widespread agreement on the need for or form of such legis- 
lation which Congress rejected in 1938. 

None of these alternatives, although appearing to offer solutions to the gas- 
station problem, will preserve the residential and dignified character of this 
approach to the heart of the city which is so generally desired. Acquisition alone 
will solve once and for all the problem now existing which the use itself and not its 
appearance creates, 


JUSTIFICATION FOR INDIVIDUAL LAND-ACQUISITION PROJECTS PROPOSED TO BE 
ACQUIRED WITH $350,000 RESTORATION 


Project IV-K, Fort Dupont Park, Minnesota Avenue SE. 

Fort Dupont Park (316 acres), the second largest naturalistic park in the Dis- 
trict, is bounded by the following public highways: Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
and Alabama Avenues, Ely Place, Ridge Road, and Burns Street. All the land 
within the bounds of these highways is in public ownership except 8 lots with 5 
small houses on Minnesota Avenue near Randle Circle. These private properties 
are adjacent to each other and surrounded on three sides by park property. It 
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is the only private land remaining to be acquired to complete this park. Private 
property within the natural bounds of any park presents problems in maintenance, 
= and policing, and therefore these acquisitions at this time are recom- 
mended. 

This item was included in the 1959 budget estimate as submitted to the House 
and would have been advanced to high priority purchase status under the House 
proposal, except that the unobligated balance was insufficient. The 5 old 
houses are on the borderline of deterioration and, if assembled under 1 ownership, 
multifamily units could be constructed, making the acquisition of this encroach- 
ment into Fort Dupont Park impracticable. When this area is acquired and de- 
veloped for park use it will greatly uplift the adjacent residential neighborhood 
which has suffered from the present status of these properties. 


Project V-B, Fort Drive section B, Battery Kemble to Fort Reno 


Fort Drive is planned as one of three major circumferential routes serving the 
National Capital. It is also to function as a connecting parkway tying together 
all major park elements of the District of Columbia including the Civil War forts 
acquired as part of the park system. It is approximately 23 miles long and is 
4 to 5 miles distant from the White House. To date 99 percent of the land area 
needed for this parkway is in public ownership, 725 acres or 85 percent having been 
acquired by this Commission. 

This section of the Fort Drive follows Nebraska Avenue which must eventually 
be converted to a dual-lane controlled access parkway with service roads in order 
to be improved to the same standard as all other sections of this circumferential 
route. It is therefore necessary to acquire additional right-of-way because the 
present width is inadequate for the planned development. With the funds 
requested about 4,260 feet of frontage will be acquired, most of which is unim- 
proved at this time. 


Project XI-C-2, Klingle Valley rights in land along Klingle Road west of Con- 
necticut Avenue NW. 

The land within this valley lying south of Klingle Road was acquired in fee as 
apark. The steep, wooded and landscaped hillside on the north is now a part of 
alarge estate. Areas of this character within the District of Columbia are rapidly 
disappearing and being used for other purposes. The expenditure of large sums 
of money for outright purchase of such valuable land as an addition to the park 
system is not warranted if it is possible to acquire a scenic easement at substan- 
tially less cost. 

Involved in this project are 8.5 acres of woodland hillside within Klingle Valley 
and adjacent to the existing road. Acquisition of rights in land will be for the 
purpose of preserving the present natural character of the slope and preventing 
erosion of the hillside when upland terrain is eventually developed. 


Project XI-D. Broad Branch rights in land, along Broad Branch Road and Audubon 
Terrace NW. 


One of the purposes of the original park act of 1924 was to acquire the stream 
valleys tributary to Rock Creek. Broad Branch Valley is a deep, wooded valley 
bordered on the east by Rock Creek Park and on the west mostly by large private 
estaves which extend down to the edge of the road at the bottom of the valley. 
Because of the extensive area of the existing park, the acquisition of the fee title 
to this property, at its current high cost, is not required. However, it is important 
to preserve the parklike character of this steep, wooded hillside, for eventually 
these estates will be subdivided. The topography is such as to require extensive 
clearing and grading if the uplands were subdivided which would cause considerable 
erosion, a tremendous increase in storm-water runoff, and the destruction of the 
present natural cover. 

It is the purpose of this project to acquire rights in land providing restrictions 
against such destruction in the Broad Branch and Soapstone Valleys, so as to 
preserve existing parklike characteristics and prevent the erosion of these valleys. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Mr. Bartnotomew. Mr. Nolen, suppose you take that. 

Mr. Noten. Mr. Chairman, the House disallowed the entire budget 
request of $1,120,000 for the acquisition of land for the park, parkway 
and playground system in the District of Columbia primarily on the 
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rounds that the Commission had available for this purpose an unob- 
Frented balance of over $1 million, a large portion of which was being 
held against projects which might not materialize due to changing 
conditions, or on which extensive delay was anticipated. It, there- 
fore, authorized the reallocation of this balance for use on projects 

where land can be readily acquired to meet the high priority require- 
ments of the Commission. 

The Commission has welcomed this proposal as being a very sound 
solution of a practical situation which it faces with respect to the 
acquisition of the residual portions of its basic park system plan. 
After evaluating the relative priorities of the projects comprising its 
1959 program and the properties in prior programs as yet unacquired, 
the Commission has found that, with the exception of four projects, 
it can meet all of its high priority needs (where land can be readily 
acquired within the fiscal year 1959) out of funds now available. The 
four projects which cannot be included are estimated to cost $350,000. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Mindful of the fact that with each year’s delay costs of land acquisi- 
tion are advancing, the Commission has decided to request the 
restoration of $350,000 of the budget estimates of $1,120,000 for the 
purpose of undertaking the 4 projects above mentioned. 


LAND VALUES 


Chairman Haypen. I would like to ask a question in connection 
with the advance in land prices in the District. Could you give us 
some information on a percentage basis of what has happened in the 
last 8 or 10 years? 

Mr. Noten. Yes, Mr.Chairman. It has been increasing responsive 
to the general change in the value of the dollar. 

Mr. Grotecloss, who is our land purchasing officer, is closer to that 
situation. I would like to have him speak to the point. 

Mr. Grorecioss. Mr. Chairman, since 10 years ago or 1948, values 
of land have increased as they usually do after the end of a war. 

In the first 4 to 5 years they practically doubled. Recently money 
has become a bit tighter, mortgage money was very difficult to get, 
and there has been a lull in the rate of increase. I say offhand that 
the current land values are approximately what they were 2 to 3 
years ago. 

I believe that fairly soon now they might start upward again because 
of the easing of money and other economic factors. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, percentagewise, what has been the in- 
crease since the war, roughly? 

Mr. Grorecioss. I would say a 150-percent increase. We now 
make our original land cost estimates at 2% to 2% times assessed value. 


Ten years ago properties were selling about 1% times the average 
assessed values then prevailing. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REASSESSMENT 


Senator Dworsuak. Are those assessments on the District books 
increased in conformance with the actual realistic value of the lands? 
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Mr. Grorecioss. The District assessors are now about to finish a 
1- or 2-year study on the reassessment of the entire District and they 
do not like to make any piecemeal changes until they finish the whole 
study. That, I believe, is just about due now. 

Senator Dworswak. The chairman asked you to compare prices 
existing today with those at the end of World War II. 

Would the same comparison apply with the period immediately 
preceding World War II? Was there any appreciable increase during 
the war years? 

Mr. Grortectoss. No, there was not. It was almost impossible to 
build then if you remember, so that land values were very stagnant 

Chairman Haypren. Thank you. I interrupted you. 

Mr. Noten. Mr. Chairman, I had practically finished. I had on 
more point. 

While these four projects do not have as high a priority as those 
which will be acquired with current balances, nothing would be 
gained by their deferment. 

Mr. Grotecloss has just spoken to that point. 

We have submitted a detailed justification of each project sepa- 
rately. I will run through that if you wish me to do so. 

These four projects have been taken out of the balance of things 
to be accomplished under our $16 million program. 

They represent the things that we feel are important to proceed 
with promptly and without further delay. We have some maps here. 


LAND ACQUISITION UNDER CAPPER-CRAMTON ACT 


Chairman Haypen. The total amount of the estimate is for the 
acquisition of land in the District of Columbia. Are these lands 
acquired under the provisions of the Capper-Cramton Act? 

Mr. Nowen. Yes, they are, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. In recommending that the budget estimate be 
disallowed, the House committee referred to an unobligated balance 
of “over $1 million.”” How much of this will be unobligated at the 
close of the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Noten. We estimate that practically all of it will be. We have 
allocated that fund against these 10 projects which we expect to finish 
in the fiscal year 1959. That was the condition of the House proposal, 
namely, that we use the unobligated balance to process those things 
which we could do most readily “and quickly. 

Chairman Haypren. Do you propose to do that between now and 
the 30th of June? 

Mr. Nouen. No; that is next year. You see, land acquisition is a 
slow process at best. It involves not only negotiations but a lot of 
preparatory work in the way of surveys and title search and all kinds 
of difficulties which we sometimes get into. 

Generally speaking, it takes more than 1 fiscal year to accomplish 
the completion of a single project. 

Chairman Haypen. As I understand the House report, you are 
authorized to use available funds to acquire any of the properties set 
out in your justifications with the exception of the Cleveland Park 
Recreation Center. Is that your understanding? 

Mr. Noten. That is right. The House made that a condition of 
their report. 
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Chairman Haypen. Before you acquire lands in the District do 
you confer with the District Commissioners? 

Mr. Noten. Yes, we do, Mr. Chairman. The process is this: 
Each item in the recreation system, that is, every recreation center or 
playground, is first cleared with the Recreation Board which has 
responsibility for operating those areas, then the park items, and 
recreation items too, are also reviewed with the District Commissioners 
before the Bureau of the Budget acts. This year our program as 
submitted in the budget had the approval of the District Com- 
missioners across the board. 

Chairman Haypren. Am I correct in my understanding that under 
the Capper-Cramton Act, the District government has to reimburse 
the Federal Government for the cost of these lands? 

Mr. Noten. That is correct. 


ACQUISITION PROGRAM 


Chairman Hayprn. On page 839 of the House hearings, at the 
request of Representative Kirwan, you list your acquisition program 
in order of importance. Do the District Commissioners agree with 
this? 

Mr. Noten. Yes, we listed them with the committee and they 
pooled in effect all items in our entire program and left it up to the 
Commission to make the choice of those items which it would under- 
take to include for purchase with the million dollar unobligated 
balance we have available. They did not bind us to this priority list 
to which you refer. 

Chairman HaypENn. You submitted that particular matter to the 
District of Columbia Commissioners? 

Mr. Nouen. Oh, yes; the entire program had been previously sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners. Nothing that we had before the House 
had not cleared with the Commissioners. However, the Commis- 
sioners did not establish any priority. 

Chairman Haypen. If you get the additional $350,000, will you 
have sufficient funds to acquire all of these properties? 

Mr. Nouen. These four, yes; Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypren. That will be enough? 

Mr. Nouen. Yes; for those four purchases. 

Chairman Haypsn. It might be well if you gave us a brief descrip- 
tion for the record of the four properties that you intend to take. 

Mr. Noten. We have the written descriptions here. Would you like 
me to run through it? 

Chairman Haypen. Could you highlight it? 


ADDITION AT FORT DUPONT PARK 


Mr. Noten. The first item is for a small addition at Fort DuPont 
Park. This completes a park which was originally started by a dedi- 
cation in the early part of this century. When we were actively at 
work in finishing up our acquisitions some years ago we left out a small 
group of old houses along Minnesota Avenue because the Commission 
felt at that time that we could buy them cheaper later on. For the 
reasons that you have just been discussing, we feel that it is time now 
to buy those properties. This will then round out the boundaries of 
the park which has a public street on all boundaries. Within the park 
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they are nuisance properties to some extent or have a potential 
nuisance value and we believe they should be added. 
Chairman Hayprn. What is the next project? 


ADDITIONAL RIGHTS-OF-WAY 


Mr. Noten. The second project is a section of the Fort Drive along 
Nebraska Avenue where we propose to acquire what is in effect 
additional right-of-way. In lieu of fee title to the land we sometimes 
buy a scenic easement. 

Chairman Haypren. At what cost? 

Mr. Noten. Approximately half the cost of what it might cost for 
fee, maybe less than half the cost of the fee. 

Chairman Haypren. What would that cost be? 

Mr. Noten. We estimate it for nearly a mile of frontage here at 
$150,000 assuming we have to acquire most of it in fee. 

Senator DworsHak. How many acres is included? 

Mr. Noten. I do not have the exact acreage handy. It is a little 
over 4 acres but we are buying here a frontage, w idening an existing 
road, so that we are buying frontage value, but we are in “this because 
years ago it was decided at the request of the District Commissioners 
to use the Nebraska Avenue route which was then a dedicated street 
rather than a separate right of way for the Fort Drive. 

This may look like a large cost but it is a substantial savings over 
what a separate right-of-way would have cost. 

In the early years, because this section of Nebraska Avenue was 
largely left undeveloped, there was no money provided to acquire 
the additional right-of-way at times when it could have been bought 


for alot less. It has reached the point now where unless it is hought 
now we will have actual buildings to reckon with; in fact, in 1 or 2 
cases we have buildings to reckon with already. 


KLINGLE VALLEY PROJECT 


The next item is another rights in land in Klingle Valley, which is 
the deep valley that runs down to Rock Creek “Park that adjoins 
Porter Street at the bottom of the valley and takes off from Macomb 
Street at the top of the valley. It runs under Connecticut Avenue 
at the bridge. This area that is to be acquired is on the north side of 
the valley adjacent to the existing road where the private ownership 
comes right down to the edge of the existing pavement. 

We have already acquired some of the land east of the bridge and 
we wish now to acquire the land mostly west of the bridge that is in a 
—_ estate, before that estate is subdivided. 


Chairman Haypen. You spoke about it going down as if it were a 
hillside. 


Mr. Noten. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. Is the property suitable for buildings? 

Mr. Noten. It could be. The right of access is there for the owner 
if he wished to explolt it and, with the pressure on land that there is 
today, almost anything can happen. 

We have been ‘surprised to see how people make use of even steep 
land. We wish to keep this valley as a wooded valley. 

Mr. BartuoLomew. That is what I spoke of before where we get 
very cheap slummy type of development if it is kept in private use 
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and exploited so that that sort of land thrown into public park use is 
really the highest and best use of the land. 

Chairman Haypen. I am not disputing that. I was wondering 
about whether the values and prices asked for it would be com- 
mensurate with what private use would be made of it. 

What is your next item? 


BROAD BRANCH VALLEY PROJECT 


Mr. Noten. The next is another rights in land project which is in 
the Broad Branch Valley. This is another stream valley that is 
tributary to Rock Creek Park where the park is established on the 
north side of the valley and the road and including the stream. 

On the south side private property again comes right down to the 
edge of the road which, in some cases, is a narrow 33-foot old county 
road, one of the original roads in the District. 

Here we propose to acquire land in varying depths from about a 
minimum of 45 feet up to maybe 100 feet or more depending on the 
nature of it. 

The land involves estates very largely that are not broken down into 
small lots so that we believe that we could work out an acceptable 
arrangement with the owners for the acquisition of this easement and 
yet they would continue to own the land and pay taxes on it and have 
the use of it. 

Chairman Haypen. I notice that it involves $80,000. 

Mr. Noten. That is correct. 

Chairman Hayprn. Under this proposal, will you acquire property 
for the Cleveland Park Center? 

Mr. No.en. No; the House has placed a restriction on it. The 
Commission did not feel that it wished to take issue on that point. 

Chairman Haypen. So that you are going to comply with that 
request of the House? 

Mr. Noten. This year, yes, Mr. Chairman. 


WASHINGTON REGIONAL Mass TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Hayprn. There is no request for funds for the Washing- 
ton national mass transportation survey. Your statement on that will 
be included in the record. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


Part III. WasHINGTON REGIONAL Mass TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 


Amount of estimate: None. 

2. Appropriation language: All language has been deleted since no funds are 
requested herein for fiscal year 1959. (See final paragraph in this part.) 

3. Statutory authorization: Public Law 592, 82d Congress (66 Stat. 781). 

4. Purpose of appropriation: Although no funds are being requested herein, it 
is believed that a brief statement regarding use of the $400,000 previously pro- 
vided is in order. 

The Second Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1955-56 appropriated $200,000 
which represented one-half of the estimated $400,000 for the National Capital 
Planning Commission and the National Capital Regional Planning Council to 
conduct jointly a survey of present and future mass transportation needs of the 
National Capital region, as defined in the National Capital Planning Act of 1952 


(66 Stat. 781), and to enable them to report their findings and recommendations 
to the President. 
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® The Appropriation Act of 1957 appropriated $200,000, representing the balance 
of the original estimate of $400,000, with the added provision that unobligated 
funds appropriated for the fiscal years 1955-56 carry over for obligation and 
expenditure during the fiscal year 1957. The Appropriation Act of 1958 provided 
no additional funds but carried forward for obligation purposes in 1958 the 
unobligated balance of appropriations previously granted. 

Work on certain phases of the study, particularly traffic projections to future 
years and engineering studies of location and nature of transit facilities and their 
relation to future expressway systems, has been delayed due to conditions beyond 
the control of the Commission and Council. The Highway Departments of 
Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Columbia had expected to provide 
information concerning present travel facts in October of 1956, but were unable 
to provide this material until May 1957. This caused a 6 months’ delay in all 
subsequent phases. The traffic consultant who was required to analyze this 
information and prepare estimates of traffic for future years underestimated the 
time required to prepare basic formulae for these estimates and thus was delayed 
3 additional months revising his work. This has required the extension of the 
program from an expected conclusion date of January 1958 to June 1958. 

Although estimates of the remaining funds available indicate that the appro- 
priation is sufficient to complete the work, there are certain phases having to do 
with the preparation of maps, the report, and certain final calculations requiring 
UNIVAC machine time which cannot be estimated finally at this time. Thus, 
at a later date, when these costs can be ascertained, it may be necessary to request 
supplemental funds. 

If further delays or unforeseen situations occur, it will be requested that 
authority be granted to continue the use of unobligated funds into the fiscal 
year 1959 and to provide additional funds for continued employment of at least 
two persons as staff, plus contingencies that may arise. 


COMPLETION OF SURVEY 


Chairman Haypren. During the hearings on the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act you advised the committee that you had 
encountered certain delays in completing this survey. When do you 
think the survey will be completed and presented to the Congress? 

Mr. BartHotomew. I can answer that by saying that our original 
intention was to complete it in January of this year, but due to delays 
of one kind or another in the furnishing of the traffic data which we 
are getting from the highway planning survey and the interpretations 
of that by a firm which we have hired to make what are called the 

rojections to 1965 and 1980 in order to determine demand, this has 
Seon delayed substantially. Our present estimate of the report is July 
1 of this year. 
Chairman Haypen. That is not very far away now. 
Mr. BartHo.tomew. No. 


ROCK CREEK PARK IMPROVEMENT 


Senator DworsHax. What is your current planning for the im- 
provement of Rock Creek Park? ‘I notice a lot of roadway conditions 
and activity in that area. 

Mr. Bartruotomew. The improvement program is handled by the 
National Capital Parks. All we do is acquire the lands in the first 
place and then the land is turned over to the National Capital Parks 
for development and improvements. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you do the planning? How far does your 
authority extend? 

Mr. BarTHoLomew. It extends only to the acquisition of land. 

Senator DworsHaxk. You do not have any jurisdiction over the 
building of those buildings by the Federal Government? 
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Mr. BarTHoLomew. Yes; we pass upon the location of Federal 
office buildings. That is correct. That is a different matter from 
the parks. 


AEC BUILDING LOCATION 


Senator Dworsuak. Do you have anything to do with the AEC 
building location in Maryland? 

Mr. BarrHoLoMEw. Yes; we participated in that. They acquired 
the land and came to our Commission for approval. 

Senator DworsHax. Then you did not have much authority if 
they already had the land? 

Mr. BarrHoLtomew. No; under our legislation we are required to 
ass upon acquisition, but we have no really firm fixed policy for public 
uilding location which is rather unfortunate in more ways than one. 

Senator DworsHax. What could you do in this particular case 
after they made their plans and acquired the land? What if you did 
not approve of it? What procedure was available to your Commission? 

Mr. BarrHotomew. The law provides for that. For example, we 
did not at first approve of the CIA location, for example, in Virginia. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Then you are not a planning commission. 
You are just a blueprint paper commission? 

Mr. Barruotomew. That has to go back and forth between the 
agency which wishes to acquire land and construct a building to which 
the Commission takes an exception. In that case we make a further 
study and a subsequent report is made to the agency which is proposing 
to build. Thereafter they may proceed with work either by accepting 
or rejecting the recommendation of our Commission. A legislative 
body for example, cannot be deprived of its final jurisdiction by a 
planning agency. The planning agency has two functions to perform. 
One is to prepare an overall plan of the community, and, second, to 
pass upon individual rojects as they arise. 

Senator DworsHak. But you did not do it in relationship to AEC 
or CIA? 

Mr. BartrHoLtomew. We approved the AEC location. 

Senator DworsHak. You did not recommend either of those loca- 
tions, then? 

Mr. BarrHotomew. No; we did not in the case of the CIA on its 
first submission. I will say that we have in our 1950 comprehensive 
plan suggested a certain amount of dispersal of Federal agencies but 
the dispersal in both of the two cases you mentioned were not in 
harmony with that plan. 

Senator Dworsuak. They are not dispersals in the true sense. The 
CIA location is in dispersal. That merely causes a greater traffic 
congestion over the Potomac River bridges. That is all it does. 

Mr. BartHoLomMew. That is one of the reasons why we did not first 
approve that location. 

Senator DworsHak. That is what Congress had in mind a few 
_ ago. When AEC went to Germantown, that is not a dispersal. 

e read the other day when they had a few inches of snow and had 
to close their operations for a whole day. Did you see that? 

Mr. BartHoLomew. Yes; I did. 


COORDINATION IN GOVERNMENT STRUCTURES 


Senator DworsnHak. I brought this up not to embarrass or criticize 
your Commission but it seems to me that if there is the basis and the 
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mechanism within your Planning Commission for coordinating all of 
this building of Government structures then we ought to have a 
coordinated plan and not a misfit catch-as-catch-can deal and that is 
what we have been getting. 

You agree with me because I mentioned just two instances and you 
say that the Commission did not approve of either one. 

Mr. B ARTHOLOMEW. Senator, I agree with you 100 percent on that. 
Our Commission is unable to enforce such a plan. Now, we made 
such a plan in our 1950 comprehensive plan but it is not respec ted by 
the various public agencies. 

Senator Dworsnak. There ought to be some legislation or some 
development to coordinate this, because, if you have the professional 
background and the authority to coordinate all of this planning and 
there certainly should be something of that nature, then it seems quite 
futile if no one is required to follow your suggestions. 

Mr. BarrHoLumMew. Our Commission has discussed that matter. 
You may have seen some records of our public discussions. 

Senator DworsHak. No; I have not. 

Mr. BarrHotomMew. We have proposed coming to Congress with a 
recommendation in that regard. 

Senator Dworsnak. If you do not come pretty soon, all of these 
buildings will be relocated, and then it will be too late to accomplish 
anything worth while. 

Mr. BarrHotomew. That is correct also. 


INADEQUATE DISPERSAL 


Senator DworsHak. Well, Mr. Chairman, I certainly sympathize 
with this Commission, and I think that at some point there ought to 
be some effective, vigorous action. 

The only reason I have any knowledge of the location of these 
buildings is because I happen to be on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and I was one of the very few if not the only person 
who opposed the location of the AEC building there. I am not 
questioning the desirability of it, and probably over the long range 
planning it may be highly desirable, but it seems to me that, ‘f we are 
going to have dispersal, we do not want to go just a few inches or a 
few feet or few miles. We ought to get far enough away to relieve 
the constantly increasing congestion which is making it difficult for 
the Federal Government to function in the National Capital. You 
agree essentially with that? 

Mr. Barruotomew. I agree that we can go to either extreme. 
We can overconcentrate or we can overdisperse to the point where 
we have a ghost town down here. 

Senator DworsHak. Nobody wants that. You know that. 

Mr. BartHotomew. But to get a firm policy on this is a very 
difficult matter and one which has caused our Commission a great 
deal of discussion. I shall be happy to convey to our Commission 
the views you have expressed, Senator, because [ am sure that a great 
majority of our Commission feel as you do. 

Chairman Haypen. Are there any further questions? 

If not, we thank you, gentlemen. 

The committee will adjourn to 10:30 tomorrow en 

(Whereupon, at 11:35 a. m., Tuesday, March 25, 1958, the hearing 
was recessed to reconvene at 10: 30 a. m., Wedacedan, March 26,1958.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1959 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26, 1958 


Untrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:40 a. m., in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Washington, D. C., Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman 
of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Chavez, Mundt, Young, 
Thye, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
1959 Buperer EstTrm ates 


STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Chairman Haypen. The committee will come to order. 

The committee will commence considerations of the budget of the 
Department of the Interior for fiscal year 1959 this morning. 

The budget estimates for the Department—exclusive of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, the Southeastern Power Administration, the South- 
western Power Administration, and the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration—total $287,543,900, which is a decrease of approximately 
$38 million below the appropriations for the current year which total 
$326,015,900. 

The bill as it passed the House of Representatives provides 
$286,498,900—a decrease of $1,045,000 in the estimates. I will in- 
clude a tabulation giving the appropriations for the current year, the 
budget estimates, and House allowances for each appropriation. 
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(The tables referred to follow: ) 


Appropriations 1958, budget estimates 1959, and House allowances by activities 





Appropria- | Budget esti- | House allow- | Restoration 
tion, 1958 mate, 1959 ance requested 


() (2) (3) (4) 


Appropriation title 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 


Office of Saline Water: 
1. Administration and coordination Hy $165, 000 $125, 000 

2. Research and development: 

(a) Contracts and grants, non-Federal_ 600, 000 600, 000 

(5) Federal laboratories_._- 60, 000 60, 000 





Total, Office of Saline Water 7 825, 000 785, 000 


Office of Oil and Gas: 
1. Coordination of oil and gas activities _ _--_- 350, 400 300, 400 
2. Enforcement of the Connally Hot Oil Act. 5 199, 600 199, 600 














Total, Office of Oil and Gas : 550, 000 500, 000 





Office of the Solicitor: 
1. Legal services. _.-..--.- " ¢ 2, 873, 000 2, 750, 000 


Office of Minerals Mobilization: 
1. Coordination of activities_____- 














Acquisition of strategic minerals: 
1. Acquisition of strategic minerals___-.------ 6, 399, 400 
2. Custody of materials. -_- sanded 280, 600 
3. Administrative operations_-_.........------ 20, 000 





Total, acquisition of strategic minerals... 6, 700, 000 








Total, departmental offices Sok deblaes 11, 173, 000 








BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Management of lands and resources: 
1. Lease and disposal of lands and mineral 
resources. 508 5, 499, 400 
. Management of grazing lands_____- ’ 5 2, 363, 500 2, 363, 500 
a. Poresary....-..... tebe 4, 904, 000 | 4, 904, 000 
. Cadastral survey. 913, 1, 912, 500 | 1, 912, 500 
. Soil and moisture conservation 3, 621, 7! 3, 617, 700 3, 617, 700 
5}. Fire suppression.__- a 400, 000 | 400, 000 
. Maintenance of physic: al facilities. ; 50, 000 50, 000 
8. Maintenance of access roads. _--------- 3 250, 000 250, 000 
9. Weed control. = ; set, 556 559, 000 | 559, 000 
. General administration__- : ‘ g 1, 383, 900 1, 383, 900 





Total, management of lands and re- 
sources... 20, 940, 000 20, 940, 000 





Construction: 
1, Access roads..........- : , 030, 33: 4, 335, 000 |__-_- 
2. Buildings___. ee ee APO et 350, 000 hea 
3. Recreational facilities. se | 100, 000 | 100, 000 | 











Total, construction Se eee 5, 480, 000 4, 435, 000 | 4, 435, 000 | 





Range improvements ?_____ “ (564, 846) (786, 000) 7 86, 000) 





Total, Bureau of Land Management 27, 480, 000 | 25, 375, 000 | 25, ‘375, 000 | 





BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Education and welfare services: 
1. Educational assistance, ne: | 
services____ Sa es ‘ | 48, 275,000 
2. Welfare and guidance services. 4, 724, 000 | 
3. Relocation services _. peda aaa 3, 541, 000 
4, Maintaining law and Obie. coe ed 929, 000 | 








Total, Education and Welfare Services..| 59,460,000 | 57, 469,000 | 57, 469, 000 


SS 


1 And in addition, $700,000 authorized to be transferred from any other definite annual appropriation 
available to the Department. 
2 Indefinite appropriation of receipts. Not included in the totals of this tabulation. 
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Appropriations 1958, budget estimates 1959, and House allowances by activities— 
Continued 


ss Budget esti- | House allow- | Restoration 
tion, mate, 1959 ance requested 
Appropriation title 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFalIRS—Continued 


Resources management: 
1. Forest and range lands 
. Fire suppression 
. Agricultural and industrial assistance-___-- 
. Soil and moisture conservation 
; Cus ration, repair, and maintenance of 
dian irrigation systems 
. Development of Indian arts and crafts___-- 
. Management of Indian trust property 
. Repair and maintenance of buildings and 


= 


uStees 


Ss 


Total, resources management 


i — 


Construction: 
1. Buildings and utilities 
2. Irrigation systems 


is 


Total, construction 
Road construction and maintenance (liquidation 
of contract authorization): 
1. Road maintenance 
2. Road construction 
Total, road construction and mainte- 
General administrative expenses: 
1. Departmental office 
2. Field offices 
Total, general administrative expenses--- 


Payment to Menominee Tribe of Indians_--__-_._- 
Payment to Klamath Tribe of Indians 


Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Tribal funds —- included in totals of this tabula- 
tion) - - 





GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Burveys, investigations, and research: 
7 Topographic surveys and mapping 13, 774, 000 
. Geologie and mineral resource surveys 
and mapping 7, 775, 000 
. Water resources investigations 10, 073, 000 
. Soil and moisture conservation 
. Conservation of lands and minerals---_----- 
. General administration 
Special-purpose buildings 


Total, surveys, investigations, and 
research. .__ 36, 750, 000 


BUREAU OF MINES 


Conservation and development of mineral re- 
sources. 
1. Bituminous coal 
. Anthracite coal_____--_- banal 
. Petroleum, natural gas and oil shale- 
. Ferrous metals 
. Nonferrous metals 
. Nonmetallic minerals 
. Foreign mineral activities 


# 
= 


S83 
SY © 


BERSE 


pen on 
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Total, conservation and development of 
mineral resources 
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Appropriations 1958, budget estimates 1959, and House allowances by activities— 
Continued 





Appropria- | Budget esti- | House allow- | Restoration 
tion, 1958 | mate, 1959 ance requested 
Appropriation title | 


(1) (3) (4) 


| 
| scsedanabdiaieiains 
| 


BUREAU OF Mines—Continued 


| 

| 

Health and safety: | 
1. Inspections, investigations, and rescue | 


work___- a A ee sake $5, 585,000 | $5, 585, 000 | $5, 585, 000 | 
2. Control of fires in coal deposits _--- 315, 000 315, 000 | 315, 000 


Total, health and safety- | 5, 900, 000 | 5, 900, 000 


Construction: 
1. New laboratory facilities____- : 23, 000 
General administrative expenses: 
1. General administrative expenses_________-- 1, 095, 000 1, 095, 000 1, 095, 000 | 


Total, Bureau of Mines_- : 25, 853,000 | 25, 334, 000 


| 334, 000 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
| 





Management and protection: | 
1. Management of park and other areas- -_-_- 11,020,579 | 11,450,794 | 11, 048, 579 | $402, 215 
2. Forestry and fire control 867, 500 | 874, 705 867, 500 7, 205 
3. Soil and moisture conservation - -- | 128, 000 | 100, 000 | 100, 000 
4. Park and recreation programs - - 5 1, 845, 051 | 1, 917, 631 | 1, 845, 051 72, 580 
5. Concessions management ; 288, 870 288, 870 | 288, 870 | ; 





Total, management and protection 14, 150, 000 14, 632,000 | 14, 150, 000 | 482, 000 


Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical 
facilities: | 
1. Roads and trails 1a 4, 950, 000 | 5, 147, 040 4, 950, 000 | 

2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities__- 6, 650, 000 | 6, 852, 960 | 6, 650, 000 | 202, 960 


Total, maintenance and rehabilitation | 
of physical facilities ___- : 11, 600,000 | 12,000, 000 11, 600, 000 


Construction: | 
1. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities. _- 16, 306, 800 | 10, 806, 800 10, 806, 800 | 

2. Acquisition of lands and water rights: | 

(a) Lands iio 1, 002, 870 1, 502, 870 1, 502, 870 | 

(6) Water rights__- 90, 330 | 90, 330 | 90, 330 | 





Total, construction na ; 17, 400,000 | 12, 400, 000 12, 400, 000 | 





Construction (liquidation of contract authoriza- | 
tion): | 
1. Parkways__- ; 15,000,000 | 9,782,000 | —_9, 782, 000 | 

2. Roads and trails__- ; 16, 000, 000 2, 218, 000 12, 218, 000 


Total, construction (liquidation of con- 
tract authorization) 31, 000, 000 22, 000, 000 22, 000, 000 | 


General administrative expenses: 


1. Departmental expenses _. : oa 834, 450 | 834, 450 834, 450 
2. Regional office expenses__-_-- - _-- ee 495, 550 495, 550 | 495, 550 





Total, general administrative expenses-.- 1, 330, 000 1, 330, 000 1, 330, 000 


882, 000 





Total, National Park Service............| 75, 480,000 62, 362,000 | 61, 480, 000 
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Appropriations 1958, budget estimates 1959, and House allowances by activities— 































































































Continued 
Appropria- | Budget esti- | House allow- | Restoration 
tion, 1958 mate, 1959 ance requested 
Appropriation title 
Le (3) (4) 
| 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 
Management and investigations of resources: 
1. Management of fishery resources _-__---_. $4, 074, 000 $4, 154, 000 $4, 154,000 j_........... 
2. Extension and training-_._............__- 155, 000 155, 000 i' So ae eee 
3. Fishery research __ sea 349, 000 444, 000 GR cscnadcan 
4. Administration of wildlife resources ___- 3, 467, 000 3, 078, 000 STR TIE inn wacnenes 
5. Control of pred ss animals and injurious 
rodents_- 1, 902, 000 1, 812, 000 3, COORD bi... 25. ccs 
6. Wildlife research ___- Lee 1, 000, 000 887, 000 887, 000 pamaeen 
7. Soil and moisture conservation_.______- 210, 000 195, 000 300, GOP F820 lu koe 
8. River basin studies __ 843, 000 783, 000 Foweee be......<222- 
Total, management and investigation of 
resources _ a ines ssochodh ules 12, 000, 000 11, 508, 000 11, 508, 000 ire 
Construction: 1 
1. Fish facilities _ re 2, 330, 000 811, 000 811, 000 
2. Wildlife facilities. ____.__- 3, 347, 000 647, 000 647, 000 
Total, construction 5, 677, 000 1, 458, 000 1, 458, 000 ond 
General administrative expenses: 
1. Departmental expenses__ 42, 990 191, 100 191, 100 
2. Regional office expenses -_ -- 123, 200 523, 000 523, 000 
Total, general administrative expenses 166, 190 714, 100 714, 100 
Total, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and ty t 
Wildlife_.___- soucuee : 17, 843, 190 13, 680, 100 13, 680, 100 
RUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES ; 
Management and investigations of resources: 
1. Management Bon 115, 100 135, 100 Be Eek sci tesnns 
2. Marketing and technology_ JS 1, 197, 000 1, 312, 250 re ff » See 
3. Research 4 2, 963, 000 3, 008, C00 ft | | yaa 
4. Research on fish migrs ation over dams_ 253, 000 273, 000 273, 000 
5. Administration of Alaska fisheries (definite). 1, 252, 900 1, 137, 650 DET OO Blinc cnncccans 
Total, management and investigations 
of resources _-_-- 5, 781, 000 5, 866, 000 5, 866, 000 - 
Construction: ‘a 
ge ee ee 700, 000 500, 000 500, 000 Teh obincn 
General administrative expenses: SR Pa juin Se. 
1. Departmental expenses 25, 510 | 81, 900 81, 900 a 
2. Regional office expenses 92, 000 | _ 8, 100 | ee 
Total, general administrative expenses 117, 510 L 175, 000, 195, 000 0 | Dinas wait cere 
Administration of Pribilof Islands 3... .-....----- (2, 142, 184)| (2, ‘182 , 200) 
Limitation on administrative se ten fisheries Mie ai | hie eA 
loan fund 4. - : ; rae 3 _ G13, 000) (363, 000) (318, 000)}..=-........- 
Total, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries_-_-__- ee 598, 510 510 6, 541, 000 | - 6,541, 000 aia 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF FISH AND ’ 2 rn fait 
WILDLIFE | 
| | | 
Salaries and expenses: | 
1. Departmental expenses ning ebd eared 489, 440 | 307, 800 Ser OOO Te eo ack 
2. Regional office expenses. .......-.-.-.--.-- 423, 760 | ; Sum wigs ahah aaa baa 
Total, salaries and expenses._.._..--_--- 200 | 307, 800 |_ SOR 0004 2k ieee 
Total, Fish and Wildlife Service_._.-._-- 25, 354, 900 20. 528, 900 | _%, 528, 900 ™ 








3 Indefinite appropriation of receipts. Not included in the totals of this tabulation. 


‘Not included in the totals of this tabulation. 
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Appropriation title 





OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


Administration of Territories: 
1. Territory of Alaska: 
(a) Governor’s office 
(b) Legislative expenses. -_- 
2. Territory of Hawaii: 
(a) Governor’s office...............-... 
(b) Legislative expenses... --.......--.-- 
3. Virgin Islands: 
(a) Governor’s office ee ee 
(6) Legislative expenses-_--__.---.--.-- 
. Guam: 
(a) Governor’s office a 
(b) Legislative expenses-_-------- 
. American Samoa: 
(a) Governor’s office__................. 
(6) Legislative expenses - - - 
(c) Chief justice and high court------- 
(d) Grants neeabis 
. Canton Island administration - __- 
. General administration- 


—_ 


an 


NID 





Total, administration of Territories. 





Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: 
1. High Commissioner’s office 
2. JOGIay 6.5 oie 
3. Grants. ---.-- 





Total, Trust Territory of Pacific Islands. 





Alaska public works: 
1. Construction_-- 
2. Administration 





Total, Alaska public works 





Total, Office of Territories. 





OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Salaries and expenses: 
1. Departmental direction 
2. Program direction and coordination. ---__.. 
3. Administrative management services----__. 
| Ray ee ee ere 









Total, salaries and expenses--__.-..-- 


Total, Department of the Interior 





COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 





Salaries and expenses_..............--- cmceleediee 








VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


Contributions: 
5. Speretees MOGs... 2d5 5 inst 2c a nc 
2. Non-revenue-producing programs 






TOCA, CUMITIDEIIODE. «2c cccicncccnscne 





Total, Virgin Islands Corporation 


available to the Department. 
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Appropriations 1958, budget estimates 1959, and House allowances by activities— 






















































































Continued 
| ! 

Appropria- | Budget esti- | House allow- | Restoration 
tion, 1958 mate, 1959 ance requested 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

$121, 960 $113, 660 CTR GUO i cccacwetd, 

bins ccacteee 48, 000 DP i sckbcckascun 

49, 852 50, 350 CO Piteccccsccces 

om 79, 000 IUNENE Eiia cciclin thine ccc 

76, 017 76,017 76, 017 one 

12, 600 12, 600 12, 600 see 

88, 824 88, 824 88, 824 : i 

23, 300 23, 300 23, 300 Scocdueel 

58, 422 68, 775 68, 775 | . 

28, 000 28, 000 28, 000 | 4 
35,017 | 38, 000 38, 000 

1,169,400 | —_1, 169, 400 1, 169, 400 : 

10, 688 13, 154 13, 154 as 

290, 920 290, 920 290, 920 - 

1, 965, 000 2, 100, 000 2, 100, 000 Se 

61, 500 62, 000 MERE erin daisecen 

53, 000 53, 000 ef 

5 4, 685, 000 4, 600, 000 4, 600, 000 r 

5 4, 800, 000 4, 715, 000 ee 

5, 446, 400 3, 446, 400 Bi O06 OOO biiiin noe cce 

553, 600 553, 600 553, 600 |..--.-- x 

6, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 RO GIB IL vic cnnecce 

12,765,000 | 10,815,000 | 10,815,000 |......__._.. 











~ 326, 015, 900 


































35, 000 




























304,000 |.........-.--- ihn erpnasinetl baad 
130, 000 | 130, 000 | 130, 000 |777- 7222272 
524, 000 | 130, 000 | 130, 000 |.........--- 
824,000 | 130, 000 | Mb nccncsuniat 


5 And in addition $1,350,000 authorized to be transferred from any other definite annual appropriation 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRED A. SEATON, SECRETARY 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. We are pleased to have Secretary Seaton with 
us this morning to discuss the Department’s budget. This is the Sec- 
retary’s first appearance before this committee, and, on behalf of 
the committee, I want to welcome you, Mr. Secretary. 

I think the best way to proceed, is to allow the Secretary to read 
his prepared statement, and then members of the committee may ad- 
dress their questions to him. 

You may proceed. 


Secretary Seaton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
first I should like to respond to your letters, Mr. Chairman, if I may, 
and then go on with my prepared statement. I would like to acknowl- 
edge receipt of your two letters of last week. 

In one of those letters, as you will recall, you dealt with the con- 
struction of roads for the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the roads, 
trails, and parkways by the National Park Service. 

In the other letter, you discussed the adequacy of the budget re- 
quests for the construction programs for the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, National Park Service, and Fish and Wildlife Service, and in- 
quired as to whether such requests were sufficient to maintain a previ- 
ously approved schedule of development. 

The statement I am about to make makes references to the pro- 
grams discussed in your letters, and of course we will be glad to 


respond to any questions that you may wish to ask regarding these 
programs. 

Chairman Haypen. The letters that I wrote to you on March 18 
and 20, to which you have referred, will be included in the record at 
this point. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

Marcon 18, 1958. 
Hon. FRrep SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: In looking over the Department’s press release of 
March 12 announcing the accelerated Department construction program, I noticed 
that it is proposed to obligate immediately substantial amounts of the contract 
authority granted in the Federal-Aid Highway Act for fiscal year 1959 for the 
construction of Bureau of Indian Affairs roads and National Park Service roads 
and parkways. I am in complete accord with this action, and was especially 
happy to learn that the Department is going ahead with those roads on the 
Navajo Reservation. 

You will recall that the President’s budget recommended rescission of $3,622,100 
of the $12 million authorized for Indian roads and $6,667,000 of the $32 million 
authorized for park roads and parkways for fiscal 1959. These rescissions are 
not included in the Department of the Interior and related agencies appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 10746) as it passed the House of Representatives, and if they are 
pressed in the Senate, I shall oppose them most vigorously. 

In view of the Department’s decision to award contracts immediately using 
fiscal 1959 contract authority, and the likelihood that the recommended rescissions 
will not be approved by the Congress, I seriously doubt if the budget recommen- 
dations for the liquidation of contracts ($8 million for the Bureau of Indian 
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Affairs and $22 million for the Park Service) are sufficient to finance these 
programs. 

I respectfully suggest that you have officials of your Department review these 
programs to determine how much will be required for the liquidation of contracts 
on the assumption that the rescissions recommended by the President will not 
be approved. 

It is my intention to take this matter up during the hearings on the Department 
of the Interior and related agencies appropriation bill. 

Yours very sincerely, 
CARL HAYDEN, Chairman, 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
March 20, 1958. 
Hon. FRED SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: In view of the large number of plans and proposals of 
the administration to combat the increasing trend toward record unemployment, 
I have been expecting the announcement of a public works program for the agen- 
cies and bureaus of the Department of the Interior. 

Such a program for the Bureau of Reclamation was announced by you on 
March 12 in which you referred to an increase in the budget estimates for the 
construction program of the Bureau of Reclamation totaling $70,823,000. 

Since a comparable program for the other agencies of the Department has not 
been announced, I have taken time to analyze the pending budget requests for 
several of these agencies. In my opinion the pending requests for the construc- 
tion programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the National Park Service and 
the Fish and Wildlife Services are not adequate to maintain a previously ap- 
proved schedule of development. 

For the construction of buildings and utilities and irrigation systems by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs the budget requests $13 million, which is a decrease of 
$4 million below the amount available for the current fiscal year. It is my 
understanding that $35 million to $40 million would be required in fiscal year 
1959 to continue the program presented to the Congress by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in fiscal years 1957 and 1958. Most of these funds are for the construc- 
tion of Indian school facilities. Of course, no one questions the need for addi- 
tional school faciilties. In recommending an increase of $800,000 over the budget 
estimate for the construction of school facilities, the House Committee on Appro- 
priations referred to the fact that approximately 8,000 Indian children are cur- 
rently without school facilities. 

In my letter to you on March 18 I referred to the construction of Indian roads 
and trails, and I will not go into that matter again. 

The Congress, by approving funds, approved of the mission 66 program to im- 
prove our national parks in fiscal year 1957. At that time it was understood that 
the request for funds for the construction of buildings and utilities would be in 
the neighborhood of $25 million for fiscal 1959. However, the pending budget re- 
quest is only $12,400,000—a decrease of $5 million below the appropriation for 
the current year. 

My views on the inadequacy of the pending request for park roads and trails 
and parkways were expressed in my letter of the 18th. 

The budget request of $1,958,000 for the construction of facilities by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service represents a substantial reduction below the appropriation 
for the current fiscal year. 

Insofar as these three agencies—the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the National 
Park Service, and the Fish and Wildlife Service—are concerned, the budget re- 
quests represent curtailed programs rather than an accelerated program as 
announced for the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Without question there is a need for additional public works to stimulate 
the sagging economy. It is my opinion that the construction of badly needed 
facilities, which have been deferred for many years, for the use of the various 
agencies of your Department would provide a substantial boost to the economy 
for many sections of the country. 

I respectfully suggest that you request the heads of the agencies in the 
Department to prepare information on the cost of construction of needed facili- 
ties that could be initiated in fiscal year 1959. 
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It is my hope that you will present this matter to the Bureau of the Budget 
in an effort to have a formal request for funds submitted to the Congress. 
I shall discuss this matter during your appearance before the Department 
of the Interior Subcommittee on March 26. 
Yours very sincerely, 


CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 
CHANGES IN DEPARTMENTAL PROGRAMS 


Secretary Seaton. In the 3 months since the 1959 budget was pre- 
sented to the Congress, circumstances governing the determination 
of program levels have significantly changed. “In fact t, they have 
changed in the past month alone, in the time since the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the Interior Department appropriation bill for 1959. 

These new circumstances have necessarily required changes in the 
proposed programs of the Department. Toward this end the Depart- 
ment has already done many things since the 1959 budget was trans- 
mitted to the Congress. 

(1) We have released budget reserves to the fullest extent possible 
where we believe construction work can be undertaken immediately. 

(2) We have advanced into 1958 construction of roads by the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, and of roads, trails, and parkways by the Na- 
tional Park Service, from the 1959 contractual authority. 

(3) We are now determining the additional appropriations which 
will be required in 1958 and 1959 to accelerate road construction by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the National Park Service. 

(4) We have accelerated the rate of going construction of reclama- 
tion projects. To accomplish this, a supplemental estimate amounting 
to $70,823,000 for 1959 has been submitted to Congress. 

(5) Weare working to have all remaining budget reserves released 
where they can be used to place orders immediately for supplies and 
materials. 

(6) We have calculated the appropriations required to maintain 
the National Park Service’s Mission 66 construction program at the 
level originally planned for 1959. We have determined how much 
more can be usefully spent to provide more school facilities for the 
increasing number of Indian children. And we have considered the 
additional construction which could be undertaken by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service for fish hatcheries and improvements on wildlife 
refuges. 

(7) We have been engaged for several weeks in listing additional 
public-work projects which could be undertaken if necessary. 


FISCAL SITUATION 


As a result of all these actions, a total of $11,489,754 in 1958 budget 
reserves has been released, $16,765,500 in 1959 contractual authority 
has been advanced to 1958, and an additional $835,100 in budget 
reserves is being released for the purchase of supplies and mé aterials 
and other purposes. A 1959 supplemental estimate of $70,823,000 
has been submitted for the Bureau of Reclamation. In all, then, 
more than $100 million has already been added for departmental 
progranis. 

The additional construction work of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
the National Park Service, and the Fish and Wildlife Service, would 
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require an additional appropriation of about $65 million, including 
the amount needed to accelerate the road-construction programs. 

The other projects being listed are of a type that should be under- 
taken only if the Federal Government finds it necessar y to embark 
upon an extremely large public works program. Certain projects, 
however, might be undertaken as soon as practicable—the Geological 
Survey building i in Washington and the proposed Bureau of Mines 
facilities in Minneapolis, for ex: imple. 

Chairman Haypen. Let me interrupt here to say that I think you 
have made a complete answer to the inquiries I addressed to you. 

Secretary Seaton. Thank you, Senator Hayden. 

Let me turn now to the bill before this committee for consideration, 
a bill which does not carry appropriations for the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Department’s power-marketing agencies. 


HOUSE ACTION ON GEOLOGICAL SURVEY BUDGET 


The action of the House of Representatives on the budget estimates 
included in this bill I consider in the main most satisfactory. <A few 
items, however, deserve special attention. 

The House reduced the budget estimate of the Geological Survey 
by $750,000. The reduction was applied against an increase included 
in the Survey’s estimates to provide in ‘part for work heretofore 
financed by funds transferred from the Atomic Energy Commission. 


UNITED STATES URANIUM SUPPLY 


Through the work of the Geological Survey, it has been possible to 
discover the location of enough uranium to supply this country for 
10 years at the current rate of use. The Atomic Energy Commission 
has properly concluded, I think, that the 1 responsibility for geologic 
mapping and investigations in the field of uranium should be assumed 
by the Survey, which has a general responsibility for mineral 
resources. 

In the current fiscal year the Atomic Energy Commission is tinane- 
ing the work to the extent of $2,799,000. The amount requested in 
the estimates of the Geological Survey for 1959 is $1,780,000. 

I sincerely believe that it would be unwise to curtail this important 
work to the extent that would be required under the amount allowed 
by the House. The Geological Survey’s research gives us necessary 
lead time in the search for mineral substances. 

Chairman Haypen. What it amounts to is that, if it were not done 
by the Geological Survey, it would probably have to be done by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and, as far as the Treasury is concerned, 
it would cost just as much money either way. 

Secretary Seaton. Senator, I think as a general statement that is 
true. We did think we could carry on the work under the Geological 
Survey budget for 1959 for $1,780,000 as against about a million 
dollars more. 

Chairman Haypen. While it is true that we have established ura- 
nium reserves that seem to be adequate, and we should be very thank- 
ful for this, it would appear to me that we should continue to look 
for new deposits just as the Geological Survey does with respect to 
all mineral resources. I do not think it makes much difference which 
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agency of the Government pays, just as long as we continue our efforts 
in this field. 

Secretary Seaton. That is right, Senator. 

I should like to point out that you cannot subdivide the work of 
the Geological Survey either. While this amount goes particularly 
to uranium, as they work on uranium they are also working on other 
minerals which are found in combination or collaterally in the area. 
This work is not tied up specifically with uranium alone. 

If we have to have it cut, it would have the effect of slowing down 
other Geological Survey work. 


NATIONAL PARK FACILITIES 


Another reduction by the House that needs special mention is that 
of $882,000 for the management, protection, maintenance, and reha- 
bilitation of physical facilities in national park areas. This amount 
is required as a result of the building of new facilities under the 
Mission 66 program. 

In addition, I must suggest that the Senate restore the reduction 
made by the House of $123,000 in the estimate for the Office of the 
Solicitor. 

There are few important matters requiring my consideration that 
do not have legal implication. I must constantly rely upon the Solic- 
itor and his staff for assistance. In my sincere opinion, the Solicitor’s 
Office is not overstaffed. If the reduction is permitted to stand, it 
is my judgment that the work of the Department requiring legal 
review will certainly suffer. 

Two other actions by the House I suggest deserve careful consider- 
ation by this committee. 


SALINE-WATER CONVERSION PROGRAM 


One is the reduction for administration and coordination in the 
saline water conversion program. Because nearly all the research 
under this program is conducted through contracts, it is essential that 
there be a continuing close review of the work performed. The dis- 


allowance of $40,000 by the House would make such a thoroughly 
competent review difficult. 


OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 


The other reduction is that of $50,000 for the Office of Oil and Gas. 
Unfortunately, representatives of the Department may have failed to 
give the House Appropriations Committee all the facts regarding this 
office. 

The committee indicated in its report the reduction was made pos- 
sible by a declining workload. Actually, the workload has increased, 
as you will surely discover when you reach this item in the course of 
your hearings. 

Gentlemen, my statement has included no references to the many and 
varied responsibilities of the Department of the Interior. Nor has it 
related the importance of the Department’s responsibilities to the 
general welfare of the United States. Members of this committee 
have been associated with the program of the Department of the 
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Interior for many years and have an intimate understanding of them. 
For that reason, I feel you may wish to go at once to any questions you 
might have. 

Chairman Haypen. I did want to ask you this question because it is 
not quite clear in my mind. I would like to be sure that I understand 
your statement. 

REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Are we to assume that you are in the process of requesting the 
Bureau of the Budget to submit estimates for additional funds in the 
amount of $65 million for the construction programs for the Indian 
Service, National Park Service, and Fish and Wildlife Service? 

Secretary Seaton. We have discussed that matter with the Bureau 
of the Budget. There is no definite decision on it at this time. I be- 
lieve that there is general agreement that they fall pretty much in the 
public works projects type of program. What the outcome of that 
will be, Mr. Chairman, I cannot say. 

Chairman Haypen. I asked the question because if there were to be 
budget estimates and they could be submitted before this bill is reported 
to the Senate they could be included in this bill. 

If, on the other hand, they come later, their place would be then in a 
supplemental appropriations bill along with other things. 

Personally, I feel very keenly about ‘this development in the national 
parks. You submitted the Mission 66 program and we are going to go 
right along and carry it on from year to year. Here the budget comes 
along and cuts it back materi ially. 

If we are to restore funds for it in this bill, that, is one thing; or if we 
are to wait on budget estimates, that is another thing. Tam using 
that as an illustration. 

Secretary Seaton. I am not in position this morning to ask for 
that amount. 

RESTORATION OF MISSION 66 FUNDS REQUESTED 


The House cut us $882,000 for management protection and mainte- 
nance of and rehabilitation for facilities concerned with Mission 66. 

As I pointed out, I would like very much to get on the first rung 
of the ladder and get that back. 

Chairman Haypren. This committee would have, I assume, no 
difficulty in restoring items already budgeted. 


RELATION TO EXPANDED PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire about the 
$65 million. Is part of that based on the contingency of an expanded 
public works program and part something that you are ready to 
support where there is an expanded public works program, or not 2 

You start the paragraph by saying, “The other projects listed are 
of a type.” 

Secretary Seaton. Senator Mundt, I would have to say at the 
moment that it depends on a decision for a public works program. It 
is not necessarily the whole public works program that the Govern- 
ment might wish to enter into if the situation got worse. It is a little 
different than the regular category of new programs because this is 
a restoration of an or riginally planned program. It is not something 
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new that has been thought of since we started an attack on this 
recession. 

Chairman Haypen. I think that is a very important distinichien 

Senator Munopr. I gathered from the phrase at the top of page 3, 
which says: 

The other projects being listed are of a type that should be undertaken only 
if the Federal Government finds it necessary to embark upon an extremely large 
public-works program— 
implying to me that there were some of the projects in the $65 million 

category, that you were prepared to develop without a decision to 
have an expanded pees -works program. 

Senator Cnavez. Mr. Chairman, may I say this for the moment? 


NEEDS OF INDIAN BUREAU AND NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


To me, the question, as far as the Secretary is concerned, is not 
whether or not the Government is going to go into a public- works 
program. What do the Indians need and what does the National 
Park Service need? That to me is the point. 

I know that the Budget Bureau comes here and recommends, and 
properly so, but you have the responsibility of looking after the 
Indians and you have the responsibility of carrying on the adminis- 
tration of the National Park Service. 

What do you think about it, irrespective of the Budget Burear ¢ 
Do the Indians need help? 

Secretary Seaton. I do not believe there is any question about the 
Indians needing help, Senator Chavez, or any question about the 
validity of the mission 66 program. 

I think I would have to point out that we have included in this 
proposed budget very substantial funds both for the Indians and the 
yarious ramifications of the work we do, including mission 66. 

Senator Ciavez. That is for the future, but. where are the moneys 
that the Congress has made available and which are now available 
which have been put in the icebox on behalf of the Indians? 

Secretary Seaton. As I said in the beginning, we have requested 
the Bureau of the Budget to make those funds available to us. That 
is as far as I can go until they do it, or until you take some action. 

Senator Cravez. The Indian needs help. Several years ago this 
committee and the Congress as a whole made available and appro- 
priated money for the building of a hospital for the Navaho Indians 
at Gallup. Why is it not constructed ? 

Secretary Seaton. I will have to get counsel on that. 

If you will bear with us for a minute, Senator, we will get that 
specific answer for you. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, I have to go to the Labor Commit- 
tee. Before I go, I would like to congratulate the Secretary on what 
I think is a very constructive and forward-looking statement. 

Secretary Seaton. Thank you, Senator Mundt. 

In answer to your question, Senator Chavez, we have obtained re- 
lease from the Bureau of the Budget all of the construction moneys 
that were in cash reserves for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. We 
have no current reserve in that appropriation today. 
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Senator Cuavez. Congress appropriated a little better than $3 mil- 
lion several years ago and that was based upon authorization for the 
construction of a hospital for the Indians that we all love, but nothing 
is being done about that money. 


HOSPITAL FUNDS 


Secretary Seaton. I wonder, Senator, if that could be in the Health, 
Education, and Welfare budget ? 

Senator Cuavez. It certainly is. 

Secretary Seaton. We have no control of that. 

Senator Cuavez. The origin of it came from the Indian Bureau. 

Secretary Seaton. But there was a transfer, you know, of the re- 
sponsibility to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Senator Cuavez. There was a transfer as to who would do the con- 
struction, but as long as you are interested in the Indians, can you 
not get after the Public Health Service? The money is there available 
for several years and still there is no hospital for the Indians. 

Secretary Sraron. Senator, I would be very glad to discuss it with 
them. I do not know ; it may be that they have plans to go ahead. 
That authority was taken away from the Department of the Interior 
some time ago. 

Senator CHavez. I know that the authority for the construction 
of the building was taken away and placed with the Public Health 
Service, but, nevertheless. in your responsibility in charge of the 

ward Indians, it appears to me that the Interior Department should 
be deeply interested in getting the Public Health Service to get 
busy and do something for the Indians with money that Congress 
has appropriated for them. 

Secretary Seaton. We can give you an affirmative answer to that. 
The only difficulty is that I have no authority to enforce my interest. 
We certainly have the interest and will express it. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what I hope. 

I will give you another instance in my own State. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, will Senator Chavez yield at this 
point? 

Senator Cuavez. Let me give one other instance, Shiprock right 
in the midst of the Navaho Indian Reservation, with money author- 
ized, with money appropriated, but still no hospital. 

I am not blaming the Interior Department for it, but I do think 
that the Interior Department, as long as they have jurisdiction on 
the life and well-being of the Indians should be interested to the ex- 
tent of getting after the Public Health Service. 

Secretary Seaton. We will join in that, Senator. 


INFORMATION REGARDING HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Tuyr. My suggestion would be that we obtain informa- 
tion from the subcommittee that handles the health, education, and 
welfare funds and get a report specifically relative to this hospital 
into this hearing, and then it will be more understandable to those 
that study the record. It does fall under the responsibility of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department. 
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Senator Cuavez. Of course, I understand that, but we all talk about 
the Indians. We like the Indians. We want to do something. Con- 
gress does something about it, but whether it is the Interior Depart- 
ment or the Public Health Service, the two hospitals are still not 
there. It does not affect a white person whatsoever. They are 
Navahos. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Ervin has a matter he would like to 
discuss. 

3LUE RipGeE PARKWAY 


STATEMENT OF HON. SAM J. ERVIN, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


QUESTION OF TOLL CHARGES 


Senator Ervin. I a state, Mr. Chairman, that I appreciate the 
opportunity to appea 

Congressman Shuford, Congressman Alexander, and I came to see 
the Secretary concerning a matter we had been discussing with the 
Secretary and to convey to him a circumstance which we hoped that, 
in combination with other information we had heretofore communi- 

cated to him, would guide him to a decision that no tolls should be 
imposed upon the Blue Ridge Parkway, and hope that he would come 
to a righteous decision which would conform to our views. 

Secretary Seaton. If I may have the chairman’s permission, I will 
respond. 

Following the hearing where, as you know, we went into all the 
ramifications and history of it, I have come to the conclusion that we 
should not attempt to collect fees on the Blue Ridge Parkway. 

Senator Ervin. He certainly reached a righteous decision for which 
we are very grateful, and we are grateful to the chairman for this 
oppor tunity ° 

Senator THyr. As one person who has been here 12 years, I have 
not been yet privileged to have sufficient time to drive that highway, 
and I am very happy to get the report that no toll will be charged, and 
I hope to be able to ride in as a free passenger some day. 

Chairman Haypen. Are there any questions ? 

Senator Young? 

MISSION 66 AND PARK FUNDS 


Senator Youna. Mr. Secretary, did the Bureau of the Budget allow 
all of the funds requested by the Interior Department for Mission 66 
and the improvement of the parks? 

Secretary Seaton. I am reviewing it here with Mr. Beasley, the 
Administrative Assistant Secretary. 

Under our revised estimate which we presented at their request, 
Senator Young, the Bureau of the Budget did comply with our requests 
and those were then reflected in the fiscal year 1959 budget. Subse- 
quent to that, we have made a number of requests of the Bureau for the 
release of funds and for the advance of contractual authority. Those 
requests have been acceded to. 

We now have some further requests before the Bureau of the Budget. 
The final determination has not been made of them. We have enough 
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money in the budget, I would have to say candidly, to carry on a very 
healthy Mission 66 program. 

I believe that we could use efficiently and beneficially further funds 
in this fiscal year. That is the matter which we now have before the 
Bureau of the Budget. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT NATIONAL MEMORIAL PARK, N. DAK. 


Senator Youne. As you know, this is the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Theodore Roosevelt. We are trying to get some development 
in the Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park in North Dakota, 

this being the celebration year. 

Could you state at this time whether you have additional funds 
planned for construction in the park over what was allowed a year 
ago? 

Secretary Seaton. We have advanced from fiscal 1959 to 1958 the 
north unit completion roads and trails in Squaw Creek campground, 
$15,900 and the south unit of Theodore Roosevelt Park, $6,200 for 
signs and markers on the Peaceful Valley loop road. Those two we 
have advanced from fiscal 1959 to 1958 and we are proceeding on 
those. 

Senator Younc. Your first estimate to the Bureau of the Budget 
though, did contain more funds for Mission 66 than the revised budget ? 

Secretary Seaton. That is right. By the time we get through, sir, 
with what we are now doing that might not be true. We might end 
up with more money than we had originally asked for, or it might not 
be quite as much. 


ORIGINAL AND REVISED BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Senator Youne. Would you be willing to provide the committee 
with the difference in amount of your original estimate and the 
revised budget for Mission 66? 

Secretary Seaton. I think we can dothat, Senator; yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. I wish you would. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Tabulation showing amounts needed in 1959 fiscal year to keep Mission 66 on schedule 


j 
Budget Original 

| allowance, estimate, Difference 
| 1959 1959 

| 


Management and protection : ae $14, 632,000 , $17, 200, 000 $2, 568. 000 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities. _- } 12,000,000 2, 750, 000 750, 000 
General administrative expenses : 2 ce 1, 339, 000 , 525, 000 195, 000 
Construction 
Buildings, utilities and other facilities__- =e 16, 806, 890 22, ¢ 8% 11, 512, 000 
Acquisition of lands and water rights__._. : fee 1, 593, 200 2, , 200 588, 000 
Subtotal ibiiidin ...-| 49,362,000 55, 975, 000 5, 613, 000 
Construction (liquidation of contract authorization): 
Parkways...- 2 : 9, 782, 000 ), 000, 000 5, 218, 000 
Roads and trails_- ; j 12, 218, C00 6, 000, 000 3, 782, 000 


Subtotal (liquidation of contract authorization) F 22, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 , 000, 000 


Total, National Park Service... : 62, 362, 000 7, 975, 000 25, 613, 000 
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BUREAU OF MINES FACILITY IN MINNESOTA 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Thye. 
Senator Tiryr. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, the one question 


that you did refer to on page 3 is the Bureau of Mines facility in 
Minneapolis. 


Secretary Seaton. That is right. 

Senator Tryer. It reads “for example,” and I believe that the plan- 
ning has all been taken care of, because we did allow you $100,000 
last year for planning, and my understanding is that your plans are 
completed and that you are ready if such a project were to be under- 
taken. You have the plans? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, sir. We have obligated through February, 
$56,250, Senator. There is $18,750 that is not payable until the con- 
struction contract is let. The estimated construction costs of the 
building would be $1,719,000. 

Senator Tre. That is the understanding that I had. 

Secretary Seaton. Plus approximately $75,000 in planning. 

I believe we are not going to require the use of the full $100,000. 

Senator Tryr. Would it not be advisable to proceed with that re- 
search facility because of the need? We have the iron ore deposits 
in that area. There are a lot of minerals that are locked up in the 
area, so that research should be done. 

Secretary Seaton. We think so. 

As you know, Senator, this has been a hotly debated question for 
quite a long time. 

Senator Ture. Yes, but I believe that we need to go further to ex- 
plore into the various mineral deposits that are in existence and the 
various minerals such as your taconite and what is locked up in that 
in order to greatly advance our own mineral resources. 

Secretary Sraron. It has been the Bureau’s position, as far as I 
know, that it is necessary. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, I hope that, as we approve this ap- 
propriations bill, we will put funds in there so that we may proceed 
with that research laboratory and facility at Minneapolis in order 
that we will have the facility there, because we have that vast ore 
deposit in northern Minnesota. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator DworsuaK. Mr. Secretary, on the first page of your state- 
ment, you said that: 

We have accelerated the rate of going construction in reclamation projects. 
To accomplish this, a supplemental estimate amounting to $70,823,000 for 1959 
has been submitted to the Congress. 

Of course, that amount does not appear in the budget legislation 
currently before this subcommittee, because it will come up later in 
the public works bill, is that correct ? 

Secretary Seaton. That is right. 


MIDDLE SNAKE RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


Senator DworsnAk. I wonder whether you care to make any com- 
ments on the current developments in the Middle Snake River sec- 
tion concerning survey and engineering studies directed to the ulti- 
mate coordination of water resource development in that area. 
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Before you answer, I want to preface that question by recognizing 
that the Army Engineer Corps has responsibilities also in that area 
and sometimes it is difficult to segregate what is done by the Army 
engineers and by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Would you care to make any comments on developments in that 
area at this time ? 

Secretary Seaton. Senator, as I am sure you know, we have asked 
for money to complete the study of the feasibility of the so-called 
Pleasant Valley site. That is pending in the House. The amount 
involved is $196,526. We have asked for that because, in spite of 
the fact that the cor ps and the Bureau have collateral interests on 
the Snake, and as you well know better than I, the responsibilities 
have been divided by agreement as to geogr aphical location on the 
Snake. There has never been a complete study of the Pleasant Valley 
site. We feel that if nothing else we are morally obligated to make 
the study, since we believe that you could not have a firm conclusion 
on the development of the Snake River until that Pleasant Valley 
site had been studied. 

If we are successful in obtaining the study money this year, we 
shall immediately proceed with that work and should have it com- 
pleted within a short time, because we have done a good deal of the 
preliminary work already. 

Senator DworsHak. I wanted to call attention to the fact also that, 
while reclamation development is being accelerated in the West, Idaho 
unfortunately is not participating on an equit able basis. That is not 
the fault of the Secretary of the Interior, but primarily because 
the Congress has delayed the authorization of many projects. 

Last year, for instance, the Senate approved the authorization of 
the Burns Creek regulating dam downstream from Palisades on the 
South Fork of the Snake River. However, no action has been taken. 

The House has completed authorization, and I think at the present 
time that no engineering surveys or studies are being made in Idaho 
under the supervision of the Bureau of Reclamation. We have had 
the cooperation of the Bureau on the Wood River development, and 
at some of these smaller projects, but I want to stress the importance 
of getting coordinated, action to maintain Idaho’s participation in the 
development of the water resources in the upper watershed of the 
Columbia River Basin. 

I think you are ine omplete accord with that hope. 

Secretary Sraron. That is correct, and I recall to your mind, Sen- 
ator, that you have had a number of conversations with me about the 
Little Wood River ore which is in this year’s budget. We are 
going ahead with tha 

Senator Dworsuak. I think that it is significant that with so much 
development in the lower Columbia Basin under the jurisdiction of 
the Army Corps of Engineers that we cannot have full utilization 
of the generating facilities of those pr ojects until we do have storage 
facilities in the upper watershed, I mean in areas that are not entirely 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

As I have already said, the Army Engineer Corps supervises the 
developments on some of the tributaries of the Snake, but I certainly 
hope that there will be complete coordination between the Bureau 
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and the Army Engineer Corps in accelerating the achievement of 
this overall goal. 


Secretary Sraton. That has been our intention, sir. 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY QUARTERS 


Chairman Haypen. I have been concerned with providing the 
Geological Survey with adequate quarters. We do not seem to be 
getting very far on it. 

As I understand it, the Subcommittee on Independent Offices of 
the House Committee on Appropriations is going to put a stop to 
the use of the lease purchase plan in the District of Columbia. 

Secretary Sraton. That seems to be the situation, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. Is there any prospect that you might go to an 
appropriate legislative a I assume the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and get an authorization for that building? 

Secretary Seaton. Senator, that might be one way to handle it. 

We have renewed conferences with GSA in an effort to find a site 
which they have available, which will also be satisfactory to the Geo- 
logical Survey. I am rather hopeful that we may work it out. Be- 

cause of the House action, we are precluded from proceeding under 
a lease-purchase contract. 

Chairman Haypen. Then it will be necessary to authorize the con- 

struction of the building. I assume the funds could be transferred to 


the General Services Administration who would supervise the con- 
struction. 


Secretary Seaton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Without any question the Geological Survey 
needs quarters. 

Secretary Seaton. I agree completely, sir. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE REORGANIZATION 


Chairman Haypen. During the last session of the Congress the 
committee devoted considerable time to the reor ganization of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Has this reor ganization been completed, and 
are you satisfied with the way it is working? 

Secretary SEATON. Mr. Chairman, as a 1 general statement, I would 
say that it is my opinion ths at the reorganization has worked very well 
to date. We had growing pains, of course. We have had our coordi- 
nation problems but, as ‘I sense the attitude of not only the sports 
fishery, and wildlife people over the country and the commercial fish- 
ing people, I think it has worked reason: ibly well. 

Assistant Secret ary Leffler is here. He has jurisdiction of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. If you would like to hear from him, he would 
be glad to respond to any specific questions that you have. 

Chairman Haypen. We will do that when we have him before the 
committee, but I wanted to ask you that general question. 


REVIEW OF SALINE WATER UTILIZATION PROGRAM 
In your statement to the House Committee on Appropriations, you 


referred to a review of past performance and accomplishments of the 
Department in the field of saline water utilization research. 
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Has this review been completed ? 

Secretary Seaton. Which review is that, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Hayven. The saline water utilization program. The 
House did not allow us as much money as you asked for, and you have 
asked for a restoration. 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Has that review of what you have done in the 
past been completed is what I was trying to get at? 

Secretary Szaton. Yes, I think so. 

As a matter of fact, I met yesterday with the scientific advisers we 
have in the field from over the country. That report will be compiled 
and will be available shortly if you would like to have it sent to the 
committee. 

Chairman Haypen. I think it would be advantageous to do that. 
If we could have it, before this bill is acted on, it would be helpful in 
our negotiations with the House. 

Secretary Seaton. As a word of explanation, we made the review 
within our own ability. Then we wanted to have these scientific 
advisers from over the country present here in Washington to con- 
sider our review. Since they come from all over the country and 
are men of great substance, we had difficulty in arranging a mutually 
agreeable date for them. Since that has been accomplished and they 
have been here and met all day yesterday, we shou!d have no further 
delay in presenting the results of that review. We wanted very com- 
petent criticisms of what had been done. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you very much. 


ACQUISITION OF MINERALS 


As to the acquisition of minerals, the budget does not include any 
recommendation for funds for the continuation of purchases of 
asbestos and fluorspar under the provisions of Public Law 753. 

Under the original act, the programs authorized by Public Law 
733 terminate on December 31, 1958. As you know, there is pending 
legislation, Senate bill No. 3186, to extend the asbestos and fluorspar 
programs for 1 year. 

I wish you would have someone in your Department supply the 
committee with information as to the funds required (1) to con- 
tinue the presently authorized programs; and 

(2) the funds that would be required to finance the programs for 
fiscal year 1959, assuming that the pending extension legislation is 
acted upon favorably by the Congress. 

Secretary Seaton. If I may take those in reverse order, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is my information that an extension of the Public Law 733 
purchase program for asbestos and fluorspar only would involve a 
total cost of $7,525,000. 

Chairman Haypen. Can you break that down between the two? 

Secretary Seaton. I do not have the breakdown. 

Do you have it, Mr. Hardy ? 

Mr. Harpy. No; I do not. 

Chairman Haypen. You can do that for the record ? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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The entire amount of $7,525,000 is required for fluorspar. 





Secretary Seaton. As to the first part of your question, we origi- 
nally submitted a budget estimate of $91,670,000 to carry out the 
domestic Minerals Purchase Act in the second supplemental of 1957. . 
When we got all through, we were allowed $21 million. . 

I am sure that the chairman is familiar with the history of this. 
Then we supported an additional request for $30 million in 1957, 
and a budget estimate of $40 million for 1958. The net result of 
the differences of opinion between the Senate and the House caused 
us to come up with $6,700,000. 

In the hearings before the House, the Department of the Interior 
came in for criticism, which certainly was within their purview and 
their authority, for attempting to carry this program out. Then 
in the House committee’s report for fiscal year 1959, we were presented 
an ultimatum to cease spending any DMEA funds for the explora- 
tion and search for tungsten. 


POSITION OF DEPARTMENT 



























Now, I think the Department's position can probably be best ex- 
plained in this way: We still believe the $40 million estimate for 
1958 which we submitted was reasonable under the circumstances. 
If the Congress will restore the item, we will be quite happy about it. 

Chairman Haypen. I just wanted to get your views on the matter 
for the record. TI am sure this committee will be asked to restore 
enough money to take care of asbestos and fluorspar. 


INDIAN RESERVATION ROADS 





Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, still talking about the Indians, 
naturally I am interested in Indians nationwide, but I know the ones 
in New Mexico a little better. 

We have 17 Pueblos. They generally are down at the foot or along 
the river, the Rio Grande mainly. 

Has any thought been given to any investigation being made with 
reference to roads within the reservation? They are still in mud. 

Secretary Seaton. Senator Chavez, it is my memory that we have 
a rather extensive road program involving those reservations. As to 
that specific location, I cannot respond unless we have the information 
here. We shall be very glad to obtain the information for you and 
submit it to the committee when the Bureau of Indian Affairs appears. 

Senator Cuavez. In order that you may understand, there are 17 
pueblos within the State of New Mexico, practically all of them along 
the Rio Grande, commencing with Taos and then Picuris and down 
the river to Isleta. Their actual holdings are around 9 miles wide. 

That area is practically all muddy the year round, and I think 
that they should be gotten out of the mud and, while we might not be 
able to do something in this bill, I wish you would get the Indian 
Bureau or someone to make some kind of a survey as to what could be 
developed in order to try to do something for those Indians. They 
cannot even go after a doctor if someone gets sick at nighttime. 

Secretary Sraron. Senator, we will certainly be glad to look into 
that. 
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Senator Cuavez. For instance, U. S. 85, an interstate highway, is 
within 10 miles of where the Pueblos are, but the average one of 
them cannot get to the good road on account of the impassable condi- 
tion of the area wherein they reside. 

I wish you would investigate that. I would like to have an investi- 
gation by the Bureau in order that they might make a recommendation 
so that Congress would take some action in order to relieve that situa- 
tion, which is pathetic, sir. 

Secretary Seaton. We will certainly be glad to take a look at it, 
Senator, and I appreciate your calling it to my attention. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Chairman Haypen. Are there any further questions of the Secre- 
tary, gentlemen / 

If not, sir, we thank you for your appearance. 

Secretary Seaton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. We arealways glad to see you. 

Secretary Seaton. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. The committee will stand adjourned until 
tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 11:30 a. m., Wednesday, March 26, 1958, the com- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Thursday, March 27, 
1958.) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1959 


THURSDAY, MARCH 27, 1958 


Unrrep Stares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess. at 10:30 a. m., in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Washington, D. C., Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman 
of the committee) presiding. . 
Present : Chairman Hayden and Senator Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Orrice or THE SoLicrror 


STATEMENTS OF ELMER F. BENNETT, SOLICITOR; EDMUND T. FRITZ, 
DEPUTY SOLICITOR; AND EDITH A. MAHON, ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Chairman Haypen. The committee will be in order. 

For the Office of the Solicitor, the House allowed $2,750,000, a reduc- 
tion of $123,000 in the budget estimate. The Department is seeking 
restoration of this reduction. The justifications and formal amend- 
ment will be included in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Orrice OF THE SOLIciTOR 
Appropriation act, 1958____- Lins suse, ols ...-- $2, 900, 000 
Reappropriation of portion of 1957 fiscal year unobligated balance 18, 500 
Less amount held in budget reserve___ . eSme ; : —11, 125 


Amount available. 1958____ rete . 2, 907, 375 


Decreases: 
Transfer to General Services Administration for rentals____ 15, 875 
Completion of the revision of the Handbook of Indian Federal 
Laws y sb eet, ce tadsta af 18, 500 


Total__.- : Z , ets 34, 375 


Budget estimate, 1959__ : lates 2, 873, 000 


The estimate for legal services in the fiscal year 1959, in the amouni of $2,- 
873,000 plus $100,000 in authorized reimbursements, reflects a reduction of 
$45,500 in requested funds from the x«mount appropriated for 1958 and $34,375 
from the amount available for 1958. This reduction, in detail, consists of the 
following: (1) $18,500, which was earried over from the 1957 fiscal year for 


aa 
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obligation in the 1958 fiscal year to cover the cost of printing the revised Hand- 
book of Indian Federal Law; (2) $15,875, which is proposed for transfer to the 
General Services Administration to cover certain rental costs; and (3) $11,125, 
which constitutes a general curtailment in legal services costs in both 1958 
and 1959. 

With respect to the business volume of the Office, the following statistical 
account will indicate the rise that has taken place between the fiscal years 
1956 and 1957: 


Pending 1st of year Received during Disposed of during Pending end of 
year year vear 


1957 1956 1957 | 1956 1957 | 1956 1957 


Departmental. ____.- 20 2, 107 31,595 | 29,395 31, 762 | 29, 288 | 2, 107 2, 214 
Wi ccncineaedis 3, 178 3,074 99,548 | 112, 686 99,652 | 111,371 | 3, 074 | , 389 


142, 081 131, 414 | 140, 659 | 5,181 | 6,603 


5, 181 131, 143 


i 


Comparing the detail of personal services with that which supported the 
1958 appropriation request, it will be noticed that, despite the fact that work- 
load figures show that the overall volume rise has taken place in the field activ- 
ities, there has been a shift of six positions from the field to the departmental 
service. To afford an understanding of the reason for this, it should be pointed 
out that 3 of the 6 positions were Washington, D. C., positions transferred to 
the departmental organization during the last fiscal year when the legal work 
incident to the administration of the National Capital parks was discontinued as 
a field function and combined with the related work of the National Park Serv- 
ice in the departmental organization. 

The remaining 3 positions constitute additions (2 professional and 1 clerical) 
to the Division of Legislation in the current fiscal year which were achieved 
through utilization of funds previously allocated to the field service. Since 
the reorganization of the legal activities of the Department, specific programs 
have been formulated and placed in execution which have relieved many of the 
past difficulties in accelerating the disposition of legislative matters, but the 
work of the Division has been steadily increasing, both in volume and in in- 
tricacy. There is no prospect of a diminution of this trend. As evidence of the 
situation, the approximate 33 percent increase in the number of requests from 
congressional committees for reports on bills and the approximate 125 percent 
increase in preparation of proposed legislation during the past year are matters 
of record. 

To date there has been no indication that this shift has caused any adverse 
impact on the performance of field activities. The advantages of the integra- 
tion of legal functions and services apparently have offset this shift of personnel. 
Among these advantages is the important one of placing the lawyers in the 
position of gaining a wider working knowledge of the programs of the Depart- 
ment as a whole and thus providing the means by which greater utilization 
of their individual services can be achieved. This method of operating is prov- 
ing its worth not only in the broadening of the assignments of the professional 
employees, it is significantly stimulating them to seek the opportunities for 
professional growth through variety in assignments. In the past the use of the 
services of lawyers was controlled by their bureau or office identification. 
Customarily, they served only the bureau or office which employed and paid them. 
Legal services are now available to all administrative personnel in given 
geographic areas irrespective of bureau identification. This has had the two- 
fold effect of establishing close liaison between the administrative and legal 
personnel in all localities and of bringing the lawyers into the problems of the 
administrators while the situation is fluid and the legal effect of proposed 
actions may be examined. With the continuance of these relationships and 
their salutary benefits, the optimum in effective operations is to be expected. 
For these reasons, it appeared safe (at least for the time being) to make the 
shift that would help to alleviate the pressures that now exist in the disposition 
of legislative matters. 

One final item with respect to the workload of the office is that relating to 
the condition of Indian probate work. The backlog of such cases on June 30, 
1955, totaled 2,935 and it was the size of the backlog that necessitated the enlarge- 
ment of the staff of hearing examiners and auxiliary personnel. Four addi- 
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tional examiners, each with an appropriate clerical force, were employed to 
assist in this disposition of the backlog and to cope with the increased flow 
of new cases. At the conclusion of the last fiscal year, the number of cases 
pending on the June 30, 1955 date was reduced to 482 but the intake of new 
eases (which totaled 3,786 in the 2-year period) resulted in a pending figure 
of 1,852 cases. From this record, it will be seen that while substantial progress 
has been made in clearing up the accumulation of old cases, the influx of new 
ones reaching the hearing examiners is at that high a rate per year that con- 
tinuance of the staff at its present level is of great importance. 

In the schedule of obligations other than personal services, the item for con- 
tributions to the retirement fund is called to attention for the reason that it 
ealls for an absorption of $13,000 in additional expense. The amount appro- 
priated to cover these costs in the 1958 fiscal year was $143,000. This, however, 
was for only 25 pay periods so that the cost for 1959 will be increased by the 
cost of 1 pay period. Also, there will be a further cost owing to a fewer number 
of employees in the excepted service remaining under the social-security system 
than originally estimated and the number of employees under the retirement 
system being increased as a consequence. 


Appropriations by fiscal years 


ee $2, 569,000 1957__-_________ Se $2, 835, 000 
RS ete eee a a 2, 900, 000 


liemization of estimate, Office of the Solicitor 


| 
Estimate, | Estimate, 
| 1958 1959 
Program and financing: | 
Total obligations ow in ‘ $3, 007, 375 $2, 973, 000 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts — 100, 000 — 100, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available 11, 125 ; 
Total new obligational authority. __ 





New obligational authority consists of: 
Appropriation 


2, 900, 000 | 2, 873, 000 
Reappropriation 


18, 500 | 
Obligations by objects: 
Direct obligations: 


01 Personal services 2, 442, 375 | 2, 442, 500 
02 Travel ‘ 


95, 000 | 95, 000 
03 Transportation of things 5, 000 | 5, 000 
04 Communication services 45, 000 | 45, 000 
05 Rents and utility services____ 14, 000 : 
06 Printing and reproduction 43, 000 20, 000 
07 Other contractual services_ 9, 000 | 9, 000 


Services performed by other agencies__. a. 41, 000 | 


41, 000 

08 Supplies and materials 15, 000 | 13, 000 

09 Equipment $45, 000 $43, 000 

11 Grants, subsidies and contributions 148, 000 | 156, 000 

13. Refunds, awards and indemnities_ 4, 000 3, 000 

15 Taxes and assessments. __- ; ; 1, 600 500 

Total direct obligations 2, 907, 375 2, 873, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 

Personal services __-- a ‘ ae coke ueabietied 83, 000 | 83, 000 

02 Travel : 7 : 2, 600 2, 800 

03 Transportation of things ; ; ; . 200 200 

04 Communication services : 800 800 

05 Rents and utility services _- : dE ele ae 200 | pee nphnanes 

06 Printing and reproduction__. 4, 000 4, 000 

07 Other contractual services. asalt ‘ 3, 000 3, 000 

08 Supplies and materials... od (ob. 2 200 200 

09 Equipment 2 1, 000 1, 000 

11 Grants, subsidies and contributions ; nae ‘ 5, 000 5, 000 

Total reimbursable obligations uh at ~tbidrviclean ta 100, 000 | 100, 000 

Total obligations. - wid | 8, 007, 375 | 2, 973, 000 


23673—58—_—-6 
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DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


(House hearings, pp. 77-88) 


Appropriation 1958 $2, 900, 000 
Estimate 2, 873, 000 
nes “TOU CIS er ae en eee oer eta ees cence _ 2,750, 000 
Restoration requested 123, 000 


(P. 2, line 21) 
Amendment requested : 
Page 2, line 21, strike out “$2,750,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$2,873,000”— 
the estimate, or an increase of $123,000 in the appropriation. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The committee recommends an appropriation of $2,750,000, a decrease of 
$123,000 from the budget estimate, and a reduction of $150,000 from the 1958 
appropriation. The amount carried in the bill is comparable to funds available 
for fiscal year 1957 and will provide for the essential legal services of the Depart- 
ment.” 

JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores the reduction of $123,000 made by the House in the 
budget estimate. This amount is distributed to activities as follows: 


Activity 


(1) Legal services: 
Appropriations 1958 $2, 900, 000 
Budget estimate 1959 2, 873, 000 
House allowance 1959 2, 750, 000 
Restoration requested 123, 000 


A breakdown of the restoration by objects of expenditure follows: 
I i crabs sivas caneoasedesaeiettepemesmene $112, 000 
2, 000 

NCIC IIOU TUE WN gee ascents crctnrsen ewan enc sv enna te Misoonnsa aia aa eaaw echoed 750 

Printing and reproduction 250 

URI NC IOI ss sips eicetinconh tll alnevns lg desig 500 

Equipment 500 

Grants. supeidies and contributions. 7, 000 
123, 000 

The urgency of the restoration is found, in part, in a continuing rise in the 
volume of business devolving upon the legal staff of the Department. Asa matter 
of record, for example, the incoming business received in the fiscal year 1955 
totaled 102,159 matters; in the fiscal year 1957, this total rose to 142,081 items 
of work, and with no perceptible lessening in the demands that are continuing 
to be made upon the office, the volume of incoming business during the current 
fiscal year is expected to reach an even higher total. This expanding workload 
requires the attainment of the full personnel strength provided for in the 1959 
estimate and the maintenance of that strength, at a high productive level, if the 
legal work arising in the programs and activities of the Department is to be 
carried forward on a reasonably current basis. 

The administration plans of the Office of the Solicitor have called for the least 
possible expenditure consistent with effective operation. Through the several 
years of resettling the legal functions and personnel of the Department as a 
consequence of the consolidation of services in the Office of the Solicitor, the 
closest possible scrutiny was given to the pattern of organization and its effective- 
ness in providing flexibility for the absorption of the mounting service require- 
ments attending the Department’s activities. The time-consuming studies re- 
sulted in prolonged delays in filling positions that were ultimately found unques- 
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tionably essential to the needs of the office and there ensued considerable savings 
in the expenditure of funds. There now exists a clear blueprint of personnel 
requirements and maintenance costs and such savings as were accumulated in 
past years, while well-advised in the circumstances of those years, can no longer 
be justified in the face of established obligations. 

It should be pointed out that as a service agency providing legal counsel to 
many farflung and totally different operating agencies, there is no means whereby 
the Solicitor can plan precisely for the influx of business from such sources. 
The reduction in funds provided in the House bill would require a contraction in 
staff facilities generally and this would mean the lowering of average budgeted 
employment in the 1959 fiscal year from 371 to 355, or a loss of 16 positions. 
Practically speaking, the net result would be expected to be the building up of 
large backlogs of work which will be detrimental to the programs of the bureaus 
and offices which must be serviced by the Solicitor. To avoid an untenable ratio 
between the personnel resources of the office and the volume of work confronting 
the office, it is requested that the funds covered by this amendment be restored. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Bennett, do you have a statement you would 
like to read ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. You may proceed. 

Mr. Bennett. All right. 

The pending appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1959, as passed 
by the House of Representatives, provides $2,750,000 plus $100,000 
in authorized reimbursements for the Office of the Solicitor, which is 
a decrease of $123,000 from the budget estimate for the fiscal year. 
The House Committee on Appropriations stated in its report on the 
bill that the funds so provided compared favorably in amount to the 
funds available for legal services in the fiscal year 1957 and expressed 
the belief that they will be sufficient to provide for the essential law 
work of the Department. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO RETIREMENT FUND 


In addressing myself to the money comparison made by the House 
Committee on Appropriations, I should like to point out that the obli- 
gations for which the 1957 funds were appropriated did not include 
the very substantial outlay that contributions to the retirement fund— 
which came into being after the 1957 fiscal year—are now requiring. 
These costs in the 1959 fiscal year are estimated at $156,000. Of course, 
im arriving at a basis for comparing our 1959 request with the 1957 
appropriation we have deducted the nonrecurring item of $35,000 for 
the revision of the Handbook on Federal Indian Law and the sum 
of $20,000 which was transferred to the Bureau of Land Management 
in the 1958 fiscal year to finance the return to that Bureau of jurisdic- 
tional responsibility for the conduct of grazing appeals. In other 
words, the 1957 appropriation of $2,835,000 adjusted by the subtrac- 
tion of $55,000 and the addition of $156,000 would change the base 
to $2,936,000. The $2,750,000 approved by the House for the 1959 
fiscal year thus represents a cutback in funds amounting to 
$186,000. Compared with our 1959 budget estimate, however, the 
House action represents a cut back of a lesser amount, or $123,000. 
The difference of $63,000 between the 2 figures is explained by the 
fact that our budget estimate for 1959 provides for a transfer of 
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$15,875 to the General Services Administration to cover certain rental 
obligations and for the absorption of $47,125 in operational costs 
which we hoped to achieve in the budget year. Among the expenses to 
be absorbed is an item of $13,000, representing retirement contribu- 
tions in 1959 in excess of the $143,000 appropriated for the purpose 
in the 1958 fiscal year. 


INADEQUACY OF FUNDS FOR LEGAL WORK 


I seriously question whether the amount carried in the 1959 appro- 
priation bill will be sufficient to finance the essential legal work of the 
Department. A cursory review of our situation might lead to such a 
conclusion since funds in the order of $180,000 were allowed to lapse 
at the end of fiscal year 1957 and a much smaller amount may lapse 
this year. 

Ever since the reorganization and centralization of the legal work 
of the Department under my predecessors the policy of the Office has 
been to review vacancies critically as they occur to assure the need 
therefor. As a consequence, the employment level has remained 
quite stationary. On March 1 we had 361 employees on our rolls, as 
compared with 364 at the end of fiscal year 1957 and 367 at the end 
of fiscal year 1956. This, however, does not take into account the 
substantial retirement fund contributions we are now required to ab- 
sorb which were not included in our 1957 appropriation level. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


As I have stated in the justification en the restoration of 


the $123,000 reduction proposed in the House bill, the loss of the 
funds will require a contraction in staff facilities. Specifically, it 
will mean the elimination of some 16 positions to lower the average 
budgeted employment in the 1959 fiscal year from 371 to 355. In fact, 
it now appears that the House bill figure would mean the loss of funds 
for 6 positions we now have filled and a loss of 12 below the staff level 
at the end of fiscal year 1956. In the face of an ever-increasing volume 
of incoming business, the flow of which cannot be controlled by the 
Solicitor, such a weakening of the personnel strength of the Office may 
well have the effect of impeding the programs and activities of the 
bureaus and offices of the Department which must be serviced by the 
Solicitor. 

Since we have employed care in the development of our staffing 
requirements, I can safely say that our 1959 estimate is validly 
grounded. I accordingly believe that it is a serious miscalculation to 
assume that the Department’s legal work can be carried on success- 
fully with fewer employees. In fact, it seems to me prudent to pro- 
vide flexibility enough that we can meet unexpected workloads from 
the various operating agencies we must serve. Our record of fiscal 
management would seem to warrant entrusting us with that flexibility. 

Because of the Government lawyer’s importance in the accomplish- 
ment of congressional objectives I believe the American citizen and 
taxpayer would gain if our budget request were granted 

Thank you, sir. 
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INDIAN PROBATE WORK 


Chairman Haypren. I am inclined to agree with you about the 
importance of good legal advice in carrying on the activities of the 
Department. 

How many people are required to handle Indian probate work? 

Mr. Bennert. I believe that Miss Mahon has those figures for you. 

Miss Manon. We have 13 hearing examiners, Mr. Chairman, and 
about 23 clerical employees. We are spending on an average of 
$200,000 a year for them. 

Chairman Haypen. Are you making any progress in catching up on 
the backlog of cases ? 

Mr. Brennerr. Yes, we are, Senator. Those figures were given 
to the House committee in some detail, and, as you know, there was 
a tremendous backlog in that type of work over a long period of years. 

Chairman Haypen. That is what I had in mind when I asked the 
question. 

Mr. Bennett. I believe it was in 1954 when the first calculation 
was worked out. The long-standing backlog has been reduced very 
greatly. But the emphasis has been applied to the old backlog that 
goes back for years, and, generally speaking, we have been just barely 
able to keep up with the new work but at the same time reduce the 
old backlog. The emphasis has been on those cases, which have been 
pending before the Department for years and years. 

Chairman Haypen. I have had frequent complaints about the de- 
lay, and T am glad to know you are catching up. 

‘Mr. Bennerr. We are doing our best to eliminate those cases that 
have been in the Department for so many years. 

Now, actually, we are just about able to keep up with the current 
cases, but that 1s all, Senator. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennerr. Thank you. 


Orrice or SALINE WATER 


STATEMENTS OF DAVID S. JENKINS, DIRECTOR, WILLIAM S. 
GILLAM, CHIEF, BRANCH OF RESEARCH; ALLEN CYWIN, ASSIST- 
ANT CHIEF, BRANCH OF ENGINEERING; AND DALE L. ROTH- 
ROCK, CHIEF, FISCAL SECTION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Chairman Hayprn. The House allowed $785,000 for salary and ex- 

enses for the Office of Saline Water, a secteistants of $40,000 in the 
Saget estimate of $825,000. 

The justification of the estimate, along with formal amendment 
requesting the restoration of the $35,000, will be included in the record. 





a 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Appropriation Act, 1958 $725, 000 
Increases : 

Administration and coordination 

Research and development 


Budget estimate, 1959 


Appro- | De- 


ae: | Esti- 
Activities | priation, | creases 


' 
| Subtotal | mate, creases 
1959 
1. Administration and coordination _____-- : : ..-....| $125, 000 $165, 000 | +$40, 000 
2. Research and development } 
(a) Contracts and grants, non-Federal 540, 000 
(6) Federal laboratories. ; 2 adhere 60, 000 


540,000 | 600,000 | +60, 000 
60, 000 60, 000 ; ‘ 





| 
WR cin daciocs : 725, 000 i =| 725, 000 | ” 25, 000 +100, 000 
| 


The estimate of $825,000 represents an increase over the appropriation for the 
current year of $100,000 of which $60,000 is for research and development, and 
$40,000 for administration and coordination, making a total for the latter pur- 
pose of $165,000, or 20 percent of the total estimate. 

The saline-water-conversion program has as its primary objective the de- 
velopment of economical method of producing fresh water from sea and brack- 
ish waters. The Department through the Office of Saline Water carries out the 
program by sponsoring scientific research and development through federally 
financed research and development contracts, by some research in Federal sci- 
entific organizations, and by stimulating and coordinating private activities 
in this field. 

The saline-water-conversion program has undergone a major change in effort 
and scope during the past year. It is undergoing still further change during 
fiscal year 1958. The initial, 5-year period of small-scale laboratory and ex- 
ploratory research is now being supplemented or replaced by active pilot plant 
and field testing. In addition, the reliance upon private scientists and engi- 
neers for ideas and technical guidance must now be supplemented by the addi- 
tion of a few specialists to guide actively the pilot-plant activities. 

This transition is the result of the 1955 amendments to the Saline Water Act, 
the full impact of which is only now being felt since considerable time was needed 
to gain the necessary momentum. 

The 1955 amendment expanded the 5-year $2 million saline-water research 
program to 1 of 14 years with $10 million total authorization. In keeping with 
the expressed desire of Congress to expand and accelerate the program, the De- 
partment requested $1,159,000 for fiscal year 1958. That amount was passed 
by the House but reduced by the Senate to $725,000, which was the amount then 
appropriated for fiscal year 1958. 

It is clear, however, from provisions of the amendment and from the hearings 
on the program held by the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
in March 1957 that the Congress expects the Department to make full use of the 
$10 million authorization. Taking into consideration the appropriations for the 
first 6 years (1952 to 1958, inclusive) there can be made available within the 
authorization for the 5 remaining intensive years of the program (1959 to 1963, 
inclusive) an average yearly amount of $1,355,000. Details of the determination 
of that average amount are as follows: 
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Fiscal year: 





Appropriation 

I Sis ti <n crciestese ebbicesevieiibitp biemte eoeleaininnnipeciiceatiaieiie aia tae eae $175, 000 

cis epi acsch bcs halen pa cheques anes dake teeta ae 400, 000 
Tienes sss cel nil laste lial nhl aa ele 400, 000 
PI aries ts since denied de wn alginic Ahiclgietoia dian imamate 600, 000 
TN hte sins wishin die ont caqcctbicihabnnlatiee aap tea iaea eee 550, 000 

ie iiss neers cnt caeinrim aa psicived ig as ticcediag eal cade ie and ae 725, 000 
‘Ewen © YORTO Sc discscicen cadens ele ees 2, 850, 000 
Needed final 3 years 1964-66 (no contracts) ~------_--_-___-__--_~__ 375, 000 
Total first 6 years plus final 3 years_................_-...._- 3, 225, 000 

EE GUT OT ROD ssid cnnceirtotincinthbamitediiat iets - 10, 000, 000 
Available 5 heavy years 1959 to 1963, inclusive__.._.___.______- 6, 775, 000 
Average yearly (eneditth Of. QBOVO) si cscs ecctientlontecte ecnmmtnbciec 1, 355, 000 


After 5 years’ research and development activity in the field of saline-water 
conversion a number of processes have progressed to the point where either 
large prototypes of equipment or small pilot plants incorporating all process 
requirements are needed in order to obtain adequate engineering and cost data 
so that technical and economic feasibilities can be established However, it 
only takes a few such prototypes or pilot plants to effectively utilize a million 
dollars. Even though certain processes have reached an advanced development 
stage, it is essential that other activities under the program such as explora- 
tory research, surveys, evaluations and coordination of information be continued. 

The advancement of the program depends to a large extent upon cooperators 
in private organizations. It is part of the responsibility of the Office of Saline 
Water to stimulate interest in saline-water conversion and to enlist the support 
of various research groups and organizations in carrying out the research and 
development work. Even with $825,000 available for the program during fiscal 
year 1959 it will be necessary to continue some of the promising developments at 
a very minimum rate, and to defer important research and developments on 
others. Scientific and engineering personnel throughout the country are very 
busy, competent help is extremely difficult, to obtain, and it has been estimated 
that the demand for these services exceeds the supply of about 4 to 1. Thus, 
unlike construction which can be deferred, if it is necessary to postpone for 
long a promising line of research or developmental work, it becomes difficult 
or impossible to reactivate that work at a later date because of inability to 
obtain the scientific personnel necessary. 


The current 2-year plan of research and development under the program is 
shown in the following table: 


} Fiseal year 














Activity | Fiscal year | 1959 (pro- 

1958 gram of 

$825,000) 
1. Development of rotary stills... - eee $136, 500 | $80, 000 
2. Other distillation. .- aaa eaae een ; ee wate ; 88, 000 | 100, 000 
3. Solar distillation es — nite ; waa nian >asaite 91, 000 | 95, 000 
4. Membrane processes__----- sa inaitp dea taietineiecaiaiel i la eel 123, 000 115, 000 
5. Freezing processes : eee Sona 93, 000 95, 000 
6. Other processes, including nuclear energy combinations- cibadesaaane 40, 000 110, 000 
7. Exploratory research, surveys and evaluations__- 7 . 28, 500 | 65, 000 
Total research and development-.- -- nip was sani Ex oea cal 600, 000 660, 000 
8. Administration and coordination - - - -- ; . 125, 000 165, 000 
Total. i Subemahe Rittend 725, 000 825, 000 
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The major expenditures planned for fiscal year 1959 are briefly as follows: 

1. Field testing of the large Hickman rotary vapor compression still has been 
initiated during fiscal year 1958. During fiscal year 1959 it is planned to con- 
tinue and complete the field testing of the present large still and make preliminary 
engineering studies of the largest practical unit of that type which might he 
constructed and also to obtain further data on utilization of that type of still 
for large-scale production of fresh water from sea water. Provision is also 
made for further development of other rotary stills, particularly those adaptable 
for small units such as would be useful for household use. 

2. Preliminary engineering designs and studies will be undertaken for a 
pilot plant of considerable size for a process of the general type proposed by 
W. L. Badger, utilizing long-tube vertical evaporators. This work is to be based 
upon results obtained from the initial experiments on elements of the process 
being carried out during 1958. 

Engineering designs will be made for prototype equipment utilizing low- 
temperature differences and flash or other distillation. Other distillation factors 
and principles will be improved to the extent possible. 

3. A reexamination and reevaluation of the possibilities of solar distillation 
was undertaken in 1958. It was determined that additional research and de- 
velopment is necessary prior to construction of a large solar distillation pilot 
plant. The funds proposed for use on solar distillation during fiscal year 1959 
include construction and operation of pilot model stills of various designs and 
also continued research on improved materials and methods to reduce con- 
struction costs. 

4, Continuation of research on improved membranes will be continued. De- 
velopmental work on electrodialysis will include evaluations of various mem- 
branes and equipment. It is planned to initiate some Cesign engineering studies 
directed toward the development of the largest practical single electrodialysis 
unit as a means of reducing costs. 

Continuation of the developmental work on the osmionic process which was 
underway during fiscal year 1958 will be continued and expanded with the 
development of a larger operating unit prototype. 

The research on the osmotic process which utilized hydraulic pressures with 
membranes to effect separation of fresh water has progressed sufficiently to 
warrant undertaking the development of the prototype unit. However, unless 
other research is negotiated at much lower costs than now foreseen, it will 
be necessary to postpone this development on the basis of the present appro- 
priation request. 

5. Research on freezing processes will be continued. The results so far on 
the combination freezing and evaporation method are promising enough to war- 
rant development of a small pilot plant during fiscal year 1959. However, it 
appears at this time that it will be necessary to limit that development to the 
preliminary engineering phase. 

6. The previous work on the solvent extraction process has demonstrated the 
necessity for a small pilot plant based upon that process in order to obtain 
adequate data for further evaluation of its potentialities. However, during 
fiscal year 1959 all that can be undertaken will be engineering designs for such 
a plan. 

The exploratory calculations of combination multiple-purpose plants utilizing 
nuclear energy begun last year will be expanded somewhat in order further to 
explore possible economic advantages for saline-water conversion. 

7. A survey of the industrial needs for converted water has been considered 
in the past and postponed in favor of undertaking additional research on 
processes. It has, however, become increasingly necessary to undertake that 
type of survey. Also needed are additional overall surveys and evaluations 
of the presently available conversion processes and those undergoing develop- 
ment. 

The need for new ideas continues to exist which through research and develop- 
ment could lead to lower-cost processes than have been developed so far. A 
small amount of funds will be available for use in exploratory research. 

8. In this activity the item “Administration” includes much more than the 
term usually implies. Highly competent scientific and engineering personnel 
of sufficient numbers to plan and make technical decisions on the vital pilot 
plant work are essential, both in the field and in the headquarters office. En- 
gineers and scientists of the contractors’ staffs expect and must receive construc- 
tive and technically competent decisive action all along the progress of the work. 

In addition to the need now for one or more Government representatives on 
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each field test or pilot plant undertaking there exists the increased need for 
additional scientific and engineering personnel working directly in the Office 
of Saline Water who have primary responsibility for solving the thought-provok- 
ing technical problems which such advanced developmental work constantly 
creates. In addition, greater administrative control is necessary and the re- 
sponsibility for negotiating, documenting, supervising, and inspecting the large 
research and development activities of this nature requires not only a some- 
what larger staff but highly experienced personnel. 

In order to provide the minimum staff necessary, the estimate provides for 
an increase of three positions. These are two engineers, GS-13, and an analyst 
at GS-7. 

Following is a tabulation of administrative expenses, past, and estimated for 
the future: 


Expenditures for administration and coordination 





I TEUCROUR, US WORE ae cscs eeicncteocnocuaeomabiaeeamoa eee $2, 000, 000 
Used fiscal year 1953-58 inclusive_____._______- eg = oR poh. Lt ID 535, 000 
Need for the final 3 noncontracting years 1964—-66__________________ 375, 000 

Total, Grat F years Pins BRS! BS WORK. os. eas 910, 000 


Remaining administrative limitation available for the 5 heavy con- 
tracting years 1959-63 
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090, 000 


eels (000 JORP) ccdadc cation 4 eda eee 218, 000 
WOORUONLINE TOP BOG nk Soil So see ate eae 165, 000 
Itemization of estimate, Office of Saline Water 
| Estimate Estimate | Increase 
1958 1959 | (+) or de- 


| crease (—) 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 


Appropriation : ee j $725, 000 $825, 000 | +$100, 000 
Obligations by objects: 

01 Personal services... | 106, 000 137, 000 +31, 000 

02 Travel. 7, 000 11, 000 +4, 000 

04 Communication services | 1, 800 2, 000 +200 

06 Printing and reproduction 1, 500 2, 000 +500 

07 Other contractual services 516, 000 576, 000 +60, 000 

Services performed by other agencies 60, 000 60, 000 

08 Supplies and materials_- 1, 000 1, 500 +500 

09 Equipment 500 1, 500 +1, 000 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions -- ae 31, 200 34, 000 +2. 000 

lotal obligations._.. 725, 000 825, 000 | 100, 000 


OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 


ESTIMATES APPROPRIATIONS 
i a i OR GUN) teen iicdeaminabsln beeen tae $175, 000 
| eee ree ee AO: CONT Sk nd ek Se cc 400, 000 
a a ee 400, 000 Oe ee 400, 000 
I iain wchessibienareenctimapenacaesiuebie a Sy ee nee ele eee 600, 000 
RUE EIPEae ee ee ee oe Ee Leki Oa cenkctttite cteincctpaceopediete ota 550, 000 
Se a A hs Oy RU a Na ei Mais eae bee ee 725, 000 
| ee ee 825, 000 
DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 
OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House hearings, pp. 32-64) 

PI EINETOIED LOIN ose ws as: <acccssipapetiecagans oxtail abana mondatiaamdamen at eee $725, 000 
TEN ee ae eee ee ee 825, 000 
me TUCO OU AUN a ee eee ee 785, 000 


singe itn te gs cea A a 40, 000 
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(P. 2, line 8) 
Amendment requested : 
Page 2, line 8, strike out “$785,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$825,000”, the 
estimate, or an increase of $40,000 in appropriation. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The committee has allowed $785,000, an increase of $60,000 over the 1958 ap- 
propriation, for expansion of research to develop low-cost processes for con- 
verting saline water to fresh water. The reduction of $40,000 in the budget 
estimate disallows the increase proposed for administration and coordination. 
The current amount available, for this purpose, $125,000, represents 19 percent 
of the research funds provided and should be adequate for this purpose in fiscal 
year 1959. 

“The committee believes there is adequate information available on the in- 
dustrial needs for converted water and directs that the funds proposed for 
another survey of such needs be used instead for process development.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores the reduction of $40,000 made by the House in the 
budget estimate. This amount is distributed to activities as follows: 





— on ag _— eneimeninnine eae ane — ————_— 


| 
Activity Appropria- | Budget esti- | House allow-| Restoration 
tion, 1958 mate, 1959 ance, 1959 | requested 


(1) Administration and coordination__--_-____- $125, 000 $165, 000 | $125, 000 $40, 000 
(2) Research and Development: 
(a) Contracts and grants.....-- 540, 000 600, 000 | 690, 000 
(b) Federal laboratories - - -- 60, 000 60, 000 | 60, 000 | 


cise ethan sc bsien 725, 000 825, 000 785, 000 | 40, 000 


‘ 


A breakdown of the restoration by objects of expenditure follows: 
01 Personal services $33, 000 
et a 4, 000 
09 Equipment 1, 000 
7. Gee SeIcIes. Ee CONEFINUTIONS We ok oe eine ene 2, 000 


Total 


Funds presently available for administration and coordination will permit 
the employment of not to exceed 14 employees, of which 6 at present are tech- 
nical or professional employees. It has been found that this small staff cannot 
give this program the direction and coordination that should be given to it and 
restoration of the increase of $40,000 as provided in the estimate is requested 
so that this staff can be supplemented to a small extent. Since preparing the 
estimate, increases totaling $4,600 have been granted to the engineering per- 
sonnel by the Civil Service Commission and this has reduced to some extent 
the staff that can be carried. A detailed explanation of the need for the en- 
larged administrative staff is given below. 

The saline water conversion program requires a technically competent staff 
to administer the research and development program, adequately safeguard 
the Federal investment in contract research, and effectively weave the various 
results into a useful series of further steps in larger pilot plant activities. 

The pilot plant stage now being reached is recognized as requiring much 
greater supervisory and technical staff. At the same time popular and con- 
gressional interest is increasing, causing a constant strain on the entire small 
staff which simply cannot handle even the present workload. 

The 2 primary objectives of the program consist of the development of eco- 
nomically feasible conversion processes and the coordination and stimulation 
of activities in this field. Coordination and stimulation involves correspond- 
ence, interviewing numerous visitors, personal contacts in the field with private 
individuals, personnel of universities, research organizations, and industrial 
organizations, technical liaison with some 11 Federal agencies, various State 
and municipal agencies, and foreign research organizations and other groups 
interested in saline water conversion. Correspondence alone, exclusive of all 
contracts, agreements, technical articles, reports, ete., averages approximately 
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200 letters per month. This correspondence is of a technical nature and requires 
critical evaluation and often library research by qualified scientists or engineers. 

Other coordination activities include preparation of budgets, monthly, quar- 
terly, and annual reports, technical articles, review of the technical literature, 
keeping abreast of all developments in this field both here and abroad, correlat- 
ing all this information and advising all contractors on recent developments, 
and accomplishments of all other investigators. 

The Office of Saline Water handles annually about 25 research and develop- 
ment contracts. Those contracts are selected from research and development 
proposals, around 80 of which are submitted to the Office annually. Each pro- 
posal received is critically evaluated by the staff and those that merit further 
consideration are then forwarded to three or more outside consultants for evalu- 
ation. This procedure involves technical correspondence with the consultants, 
drawing up consultant contracts, processing these and forwarding to the respec- 
tive evaluators. Upon receipt of their evaluations, the latter are critically 
reviewed by the Office staff. 

As a result, additional correspondence with the proposer regarding suggested 
technical changes in his propesal, changes in patent and publication provisions, 
cost items, etc., is often required. A research and development contract is then 
written, processed, and finally negotiated with the contractor. 

Following all this, documentation including statements on negotiation pro- 
cedures, extent of solicitation, etc., as well as a rather detailed digest or summary 
of all these negotiations must be prepared and filed. 

Upon completion of this phase, technical administration of the investigation 
begins. The majority of the contracts require monthly or bimonthly technical 
progress reports. Those reports must be carefully evaluated by the staff, the 
results are then correlated with other research investigations both within the 
program and outside, changes in procedure or scope or both are required peri- 
odically, assistance in the technical direction of those research investigations is 
given by the staff, fulfillment of all provisions of the contract must be checked, 
and contract change orders, extensions, amendments, ete., must be negotiated 
periodically. 

At the completion of any contract or phase of an investigation, a final technical 
report is submitted to the Office of Saline Water by the contractor. This report is 
reviewed critically by the staff, and after negotiation of consultant contracts is 
forwarded to selected consultants for evaluation of the results. Any suggested 
changes are then negotiated with the contractor, the report is edited and finally 
published as a technical research and development progress report. Seventeen 
such reports, exclusive of annual reports, etc., have been published to date. 

The Office of Saline Water has responsibilities involving public relations, con- 
tract negotiations and management, matters of property, budgeting, personnel, 
organizational improvements, publications, patent, ete. 

Added to this is the additional heavy workload imposed upon the Office of 
Saline Water by the public anticipation of the greatly expanded program which 
is being proposed in a number of legislative bills introduced in the Senate and 
the House during the past few weeks. 

The funds requested for administration and coordination are very urgently 
needed as a safeguard to the expenditure of the amount of money on research 
grants and contracts in this extremely competitive field in which so many people, 
firms, and nations have now become engaged or now wish to do so. 

Because of rising costs, including necessary travel, retirement costs, the 
science-engineering salary increases, and other items of administrative expenses, 
it has been necessary to limit the staff to 14 employees including 6 technical 
employees in order to keep within the $125,000 for the current year. With the 
total of $165,000 requested for the fiscal year 1959, it will be possible only by 
very careful planning and economies on travel and other expenses to engage the 
additional employees requested and which are so sorely needed for the minimum 
program. The estimate of $165,000 for administration and coordination is 20 
percent of the total estimate. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. I believe ycu have a statement here. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Yes, sir; Senator Hayden. I have a statement of 
considerable length which, with your permission I would like to sub- 
mit for the record. 
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Chairman Haypen. If you could, and highlight it, I would appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


The total budget estimate for the fiscal year 1959 is $825,000 of which $165,000 
is for administration and coordination. The House bill provides $125,000 for 
administration and coordination and request is respectfully made for restoration 
of this $40,000 reduction as it is felt that this is essential if the program is to 
receive the supervision and impetus that is so urgently needed at this time. 

As many of the members of the committee will recall, at the hearings on this 
appropriation in spring of 1953, representatives of three large private research 
organizations presented testimony to the effect that much exploratory research 
was necessary to develop wholly new ideas and approaches to the saline water 
conversion field. They were Dr. Thomas K. Sherwood, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; Dr. Louis Koenig, of Southwest Research Institute; and Prof. 
Everett D. Howe, University of California. This committee, through its under- 
standing of the problem at that time, encouraged such seed or exploratory 
research, and as a result the program has moved forward on an orderly and 
productive basis. 

Now, however, much of the exploratory research has blossomed into actual 
promising processes and the small-scale laboratory exploratory experiments now 
must be, and are being, replaced in part by pilot-plant activities. Such activities, 
which require the erection and testing of actual hardware on a substantiated 
scale, now place the program in an entirely different phase, requiring much 
larger individual expenditures and much closer and more extensive supervision 
by Government staffs. In short, in 1953, we had a small exploratory program; 
in 1958, we have a full-grown scientific research and development program, equal 
in importance, I believe, with many of the much larger Government programs in 
science and engineering, but without the staff and appropriations needed to carry 
out the work in the manner that Congress now clearly expects. 

Events of the past 9 months have shown clearly that this field promises to be 
competitive in the extreme. This fact is natural, and perhaps desirable. How- 
ever, in a state of high competition of this kind, the Government office responsible 
for the expenditures and for the results cannot simply turn over large amounts 
of money to private industry to spend as it wishes, regardless of the standing and 
integrity of the private organizations. 

For the past year, the Office of Saline Water has been severely cramped, at 
times to the point of strain, and there have been a few complaints by one manu- 
facturer or another who thought that their proposals and processes were not being 
given fair or prompt consideration. While it has been possible to avoid all 
real basis for criticism by the employment of personnel for nearly 1,000 honrs 
of overtime during last year, much of it on an unpaid basis, such operation can- 
not continue indefinitely. Furthermore, the work and the objectives are, I believe, 
sufficiently well understood; the procedures well established; and it is fully 
expected that the pilot-plant phase of a developmental program must have this 
expanded supervision. 

In 1955, following the enactment of amendments for expanding and accelerating 
the work, a reexamination of the structure of the Office of Saline Water was made 
by the Division of Management Research, and it was found that the work should 
be divided into three branches; one of Coordination and Stimulation, one of 
Research, and a third of Engineering and Development. Each of these branches 
has responsibility over a large number of persons working in this field, although 
very few of them are actually on the rolls of the Federal Government. During 
the past 2 years, because of lack of personnel, it has been necessary to abandon 
this desirable organization and operate on a skeleton basis without the branch 
breakdown. 

With the expansion now into further pilot-plant activities supplemented with 
research work to serve that activity, as well as exploring the new seed research 
which puts in its appearance, from time to time, it is essential that the full com- 
ponent of 20 personnel and their necessary expenses be provided. 

In this committee’s report on the appropriation for the present fiscal year, it 

yas recommended that emphasis be placed on processes suitable for treatment of 
brackish waters. This has been done. Not only has emphasis been placed upon 
those processes which are only, or largely, suitable themselves for treatment of 
brackish water, but in connection with distillation and solar distillation which 
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are suitable for treatment of both brackish water and sea water, it now becomes 
clear that those processes have one advantage which is not inherent in membrane 
processes, in that it will be possible to blend the pure distilled water with large 
portions of the original brackish water, thus reducing cost of the product water 
very materially—up to 50 percent in some cases. The expenditures this year 
on processes which are, themselves, limited largely to treatment of brackish 
waters will be between $136,000 and $156,000. In addition, a third of the expendi- 
ture on distillation is also considered as applicable to the brackish-water prob- 
lem: the total expenditures for the year on processes suitable for treatment of 
brackish waters will be about $300,000, or about half of the research and develop- 
ment funds for the year. 

A detailed description of the conversion processes under investigation is pre- 
sented in the justification. Unless the committee wishes, however, I will not 
elaborate upon those processes. Instead, with your permission, I would like, 
briefly, to describe only a few of the more advanced desalinization processes and 
those involving the greatest activity or pilot-plant studies at the present time. 

Vapor-compression distillation—An entirely new vapor-compression system 
has been developed under this program and a 25,000-gallon-per-day unit has been 
fabricated. This pilot-plant unit has been tested in the shop and is now under- 
going extensive tests at Harbor Island, N. C. At the conclusion of these tests 
and development studies, sufficient data should be on hand to permit calculation 
of reliable conversion costs for this unit when operated on live sea water. In 
addition, information relative to the corrosion and scaling problems that might 
prevail under operating conditions will be obtained. 

Multiple-effect distillation.—A cycle based on this principle, utilizing a vertical 
long-tube evaporator and possibly consisting of 10-12 effects has been proposed 
by W. L. Badger. An experimental pilot plant consisting of 1 LTV vertical 
evaporator and 2 forced-circulation evaporators for mixing waters of different 
concentrations have been erected, also, at Harbor Island. With this arrange- 
ment, conditions that will be obtained in each of the proposed 10-12 effects can 
be simulated. The success of this method, however, depends on scale-free op- 
eration, and the operation of this pilot-plant unit must be viewed as a scale test. 
It is not designed to produce optimum quantities of converted water. If it can 
be operated scale free under the conditions that will be obtained in the 10 or 
more effects, the process is believed to have very promising possibilities. 

Although construction of a 3 million or 4 million gallon plant would not be 
justified at present, recent favorable results of the test work now show that 
engineering designs of a 500,000- to 1 million-gallon pilot plant could be started 
in the near future, and a portion of the funds here requested will be used for 
starting these designs. 

Low thermal difference is yet another distillation process which is believed to 
have considerable merit. This process depends on a difference of temperature 
of 20-30° F. Such a temperature difference might be obtained from the ocean or 
from waste heat from various sources. An engineering study of this method 
has recently been completed, and the results appear fairly promising. A pilot- 
plant unit in the near future is needed. 

The use of membranes in desalinization processes is relatively new, and ex- 
cellent progress in the development of these conversion methods has been made 
during the past several years. Processes utilizing membranes have been shown 
to be technically feasible and, at present, one appears to be economically feasi- 
ble for brackish waters under certain conditions. Specifically these processes 
consist of: 

(1) Osmionic.—This is an entirely new process which has been developed 
under sponsorship of the program, and it is somewhat similar to electrodialysis, 
except that it requires no outside electrical current and no electrodes. The driv- 
ing force is obtained from the differences in concentration between a brine and 
the water to be demineralized. A laboratory pilot-plant has been constructed 
and tested, and the fabrication of a laboratory continuous-process prototype of 
improved design is about completed. If this operates satisfactorily, the fabrica- 
tion and field testing of a pilot plant having a capacity of the order of 25,000 
gallons per day will be in order. 

(2) Reverse osmosis.—This process has been shown to be technically feasible, 
and a small laboratory unit has been operated successfully. Durability of the 
films and the very slow flow rates must be improved before it can become prac- 


ticable. Research aimed at improving these characteristics of the membranes is 
how in progess. 
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(3) Electrodialysis.—Field tests on a pilot-plant unit (25,000 gallons per day) 
have been completed. Work now is in progress at the Bureau of Reclamation 
Denver laboratories which consists of durability and life tests on the membranes, 
engineering studies on the development of improved cells, and an evaluation pro- 
gram on available permselective membranes. 

Freezing processes.—Theoretically, a single freezing should produce potable 
water from sea water. However, one of the major problems to be solved before 
freezing can be successful is the development of satisfactory methods of sepa- 
rating the ice crystals from the mother liquor. This problem essentially has 
been overcome by three processes currently under investigation: (1) Zone 
freezing, (2) freeze evaporation, and (3) direct freezing by means of butane. 
One, or possibly two, of those processes may very soon require the fabrication 
of a pilot-plant unit, designed to operate on sea water. 

Solar distillation.—Results obtained to’ date have demonstrated that direct 
use of solar heat in distillation equipment of simple design offers the best pos- 
sibility of producing fresh water from saline water by this method at lowest 
overall cost. Field pilot tests have recently been initiated by the Battelle Memo- 
rial Institute at their seashore station for testing and development of several 
different types of solar-distillation units. 

Solvent extraction.—Liquid extraction of fresh water from saline water by 
means of specific solvents appears to be technically feasible. The fabrication of 
a pilot plant in the near future to obtain sufficient reliable data to permit calcu- 
lation of conversion costs for this method is the next logical step. 

Funds for this heavier and more expensive phase of the development program 
are now urgently needed. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Jenxtns. I thought I would emphasize, if I may, just two 
aspects of this rather long statement. One is that, in the beginning of 
the program, as the committee will recall, we had an exploratory re- 
search program in which we were seeking new ideas. You will recall 
the night session that we had, Senator Hayden, wee in the program, 
in which this aspect of seeking new ideas was emphasized. 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. Today, we have an entirely different type of pro- 
gram. We have a m: vjor research and ‘development program reaching 
into sizable hardware and pilot plants which has far outrun the ca- 
pacity of the present little technical staff to handle the work. We 
seriously need every cent of the $40,000 restoration requested. 


TREATMENT OF BRACKISH WATERS 


The second point that I would like to emphasize is that this com- 
mittee, in its report on the present appropriation last year, recom- 
mended that emphasis be placed on development of processes suitable 
for treatment of brackish waters, and that has been done this year. 
The description of that work is set. forth in considerable detail in my 
statement, and I can give more.detail if it. is desired. 

Chairman Haypen. This committee is interested in that because 
there is so much of brackish and alkaline or saline water in various 
parts of the arid region of the country. If it could be cleared up it 
would be of great benefit to agriculture, because salts that the water 
carries, when used for irr ig tion, remain in the soil and in the course 
of time unless there is adequate drainage can ruin a piece of land. As 
a matter of fact, I am satisfied that in some of the old ancient irriga- 
tion works in Arizona, that was exactly what happened. They irri- 
gated the land until it was no longer fit for cultivation, and then 
opened up a new tract. It looks like they had many more acres under 
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irrigation, based upon indications on the surface than they actually 
had in cultivation at any one time. 

And you think you are getting somewhere with it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. We have eight different research and de- 
velopment projects at the present time ‘which are devoted to processes 
suitable largely for treatment of brackish water. And in addition, 
we recognize that with some of the other processes which are con- 
sidered to be principally for treatment of sea water, such as distilla- 
tion, if those processes are applied to brackish water and they are suit- 
able for treatment of brackish water, it is possible then to blend back 
with the pure distilled water that comes from them a large portion of 
the brackish water and thereby reduce the total cost considerably, as 
much as 50 percent in some cases, 

Chairman Haypen. That, of course, would be very helpful. 

Mr. Jenkins. So we consider the distillation processes applicable 
to brackish waters, too. 

Chairman Haypen. It is commonly understood throughout the 
country generally now, as we have always understood it in the arid 
regions, that water is the most precious thing we have. 


ADMINISTRATION AND COORDINATION 


The House reduction of $40,000 was applied to “Administration 
and coordination.” Would you tell the committee just what activities 
are referred to as “Administration and coordination.” 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. That is set forth in detail in the request for 
amendment. There is a multitude of responsibilities now that have 
fallen upon the Office of Saline Water. 

I might say, first, that whether we like it or not, we somehow find 
ourselves being looked upon as the authority in the country and in the 
world for information on this subject. And just the requests for 
information on this subject alone are more than the present staff can 
handle. 

Secondly, we have here a type of research and development program 
which requires much correspondence. We have to keep each of our 
research and development people informed of what the other is doing, 
and we must keep very close surveillance on their progress in order 
that each one contributes to the overall objective. 

Chairman Haypen. That would avoid duplication of work, of 
course. 

Mr. Jenkins. It avoids duplication and, in addition, it is necessary 
to assure productive overall results. 

Now, that means that our few technical people, and we have only 
five, beside myself, in the entire program, must visit these research 
contractors. It is "possible to read their reoprts at the end of each 
month or period when they are submitted and to correspond with 
them, but that is no substitute for discussions, technical discussions, 
which we have found are absolutely necessary. 

Chairman Hayven. I think there is an old oriental proverb that 
“One look is better than a thousand words.” Ifa man who is expert in 
these matters goes and sees for himself, it is very different than read- 
ing someone’s re port. 

Mr. Jenxkrys. Yes, sir. 
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We held a conference on this subject. We called it an “international 
symposium.” It was held last fall. Ina way it was not international, 
in that it was sponsored by the Department of the Interior jointly with 
the Academy of Sciences of this country. But we did encourage peo- 
ple from abroad to attend and some 16 foreign countries were repre- 
sented. There were some 350 scientists and engineers, and others, 
registered at that meeting. Some 39 technical papers were given. 
There was good exchange of information. And I might say we have 
not reached the end of the exchanges. Fine statements have come to 
us from people who attended the meeting as to the benefits that they 
obtained. 

I think I should say that at that conference it was my desire that 
unlike some technical conferences in which people meet and converse 
and go home and then do the same as they have been doing, we felt 
that it was desirable to have some concrete results. We appointed 
committees of outside private scientists and engineers attending the 
meeting, which made recommendations as to how the program should 
be improved and accelerated in each of the major fields. As a result 
we are being guided considerably by those recommendations. This 
could not have been done through correspondence. 


MAJOR DEVELOPMENT 


Chairman Haypren. Have there been any major developments in 
the last year in this field that you would like to tell the committee 
about 4 

Mr. Jenkins. Those are set forth in considerable detail in my 

tatement and in the annual report whien has just been sent to the 
Cr siesienllta. I might mention just 1 or 2 and if the committee would 
like to hear from two of the technical members of the Office of Saline 
Water, who are here with me, they would be happy to describe some 
of the processes of which each has char ce. 

Chairman Haypen. I do not know that personally I am competent 
to pass upon the judgment that they have made. I merely ask the 
question with the idea that this is work in progress and I assume that 
you feel that you are making progress but I do not know whether any 
particular process stood out that wouid be looked upon as a new 
discovery. 

You are still in an experimental stage in other words. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator Hayden, two of the processes that we have 
had under contract development have reached the pilot-plant stage 
now. They are both distillation processes. 

One is the Hickman distillation process which we have been de- 
veloping up at Cambridge, Mass. A plant was designed and con- 
structed. It was an experimental plant. It was designed to produce 

25,000 gallons of water a day and that has been moved down to a 
test station of the International Nickel Co. on sea water in North 
Carolina, where it is undergoing further improvement and pilot-plant 
testing. 

In addition, a distillation process that was designed by W. L. 
Badger, of Ann Arbor, Mich., based upon distillation of industrial 


:iquors and used in the chemical and salt industry, have been adapted 
by him for use on sea water. 
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Chairman Haypen. Is there a byproduct there that is of any value? 

Mr. Jenkins. These processes produce an enriched brine as well 
as fresh water. Now, to refine that brine it would be necessary to 
go through the same process that any chemical] plant has to go through 
at the present time. Certainly in some areas it would be possible to 
make use of some of those chemicals, I feel. 

Chairman Haypn. The success of a distillation process to a large 
degree depends upon the cost of the fuel ; does it not ? 

Mr. Jenkins. In a measure. However, we are finding that the 
investment cost amounts to about 50 percent or more, and if we can 
reduce the investment cost, either through mass production or by in- 
creasing the amount of product produced from a given investment, 
then we have made major reductions in the total cost. 

Chairman Haypn. That is right. 

Is there any question, Senator Dworshak ? 


TIME REQUTRED FOR PROJECT 


Senator Dworsuak. I have just one. 

How many years has this research project been underway ? 

Mr. Jenkins. 514 years. It started in 1952. 

Senator Dworsnak. Are you optimistic over your ultimate success ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHax. How much more time do you think it will 
take # 

Mr. Jenkins. I feel we will need a long time to accomplish all of 
the improvements that may be needed. We are not striving for one 
individual process to serve all purposes and as we move forward we 
reduce the cost for certain uses, and it is a gradual cost reduction. I 
do not foresee, although I certainly hope for, a major breakthrough 
one of these days. 

Senator DworsHaK. You say you are working on several possi- 
bilities. Would it not be wise to complete just one so that you would 
have something feasible to point to? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. You are making progress. Everybody knows 
that. Maybe you will do that for 10, or 20, or 30 years, but unless 
you come through with a specific project and show the results which 
can be utilized in the various ways to use this water then you are 
not going to achieve anything very tangible, are you? 

Mr. Jenxkrns. We feel that we are working toward that goal. We 
want to push each one of these projects as fast as we can and that is 
what we have in North Carolina, two projects approaching that stage 
now, and we expect to have a plan under design in the near future 
that will be capable of producing a million gallons of water a day. 


WORK UNDER CONTRACT 


Senator Dworsuak. Is most of this work being done by outside con- 
tractors ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Nearly all of it. We have 2 very fine research projects 
in Government laboratories, 1 in the Bureau of Reclamation, which is 
working on a brackish water process, and 1 at the Bureau of Standards, 
where improved membranes for brackish water processes 
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Senator Dworksuak. Are they all related directly to the admin- 
istrative cost of this program? How many employees do you have in 
your own office working on this overall program ¢ 

Mr. Jenkins. There are at the present time 13 with 1 commitment. 
We have 14, I should say. 

Senator Dworksuak. That does not include personnel in other 
offices that you just mentionel, or does it include those ? 

Mr. Jenkins. No, sir. 

Senator DworsnHak. It does not? 

Mr. Jenkins. No, sir. 

Senator Dworsuakx. How many additional do you have besides the 
13? 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you mean in 

Senator DworsHak. In other agencies. 

Mr. Jenkins. In the Bureau of Standards? 

Senator Dworsuak. In the Bureau of Reclamation Agency and the 
Bureau of Standards, and elsewhere. 

Mr. Jenkins. In those laboratories, technical personnel working on 
research and development, there would be setae 4 or 5 people. 

Senator Dworsuax. Most of the work is done in your agency 

Mr. Jenkins. Most of the work is done—— 

Senator Dworsuak. The administrative. 

Mr. Jenkins. All the administrative work is done in my office. The 
work in the other agency is strictly laboratory and scientific work. 

Senator Dworsnak. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. If there are no further questions, we thank 
you, sir. 

Orrice oF Minerats MosiLization 


STATEMENTS OF ROYCE A. HARDY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
MINERAL RESOURCES; SPENCER SHANNON, DIRECTOR; AND 
WILLIAM E. S. FLORY STAFF ECONOMIST, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Senator Haypnen. Next is the Office of Minerals Mobilization. 

The House allowed the budge estimate of $262,000 for the Office of 
Minerals Mobilization. The justification will be placed in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Appropriation Act, 1958 
5seee ammoone Mera 1 woees romerve...... 3 ne ine 


Amount available, 1958 
Decrease 


Budget estimate, 1959. 


Coordination of activities : 
Amount available, 1958 262, 250 
Estimate, 19 


The estimate of $262,000 is $250 less than the amount available for 1958. 

Funds for this office are requested to enable the Secretary to carry out his 
responsibilities for planning, programing, and preparedness measures to assure 
that adequate supplies of critical and strategic metals and minerals (including 
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solid fuels) will be available to meet essential civilian and military requirements 
during partial or full mobilization. 

In January 1955 the Secretary established the Office of Minerals Mobilization, 
under the general supervision of the Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources, 
to carry out his mobilization responsibilities for metals and minerals, exeept 
for the Defense Minerals Exploration Administration functions and several 
operational functions which had been delegated to GSA. The Secretary also 
transferred to the Office the mobilization functions for solid fuels, previously 
vested in the Defense Solid Fuels Administration and later in the Bureau of 
Mines. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE OF MINERALS MOBILIZATION 


The Office of Minerals Mobilization carries out its responsibilities under broad 
policy guidance from the Office of Defense Mobilization and the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

The responsibilities of the Office include: 

1. Preparation of current evaluations and estimates of the adequacy of the 
total supply of the 85 assigned strategic metals, minerals, and solid fuels to 
meet the Nation’s essential civilian and military requirements under the various 
alternative full or partial mobilization plans. 

2. Current collection, compilation, and evaluation of data on foreign and 
domestic metals, minerals, and solid fuels production capabilities under full 
or partial mobilization, including mineral reserves, plant capacity, and possi- 
bilities of increasing capacity and production under emergency conditions. 

3. Preparation of program recommendations to be implemented in peacetime 
to insure that there will be an adequate supply of the assigned metals, minerals, 
and solid fuels to meet essential civilian and military requirements. This in- 
cludes recommendations as to the adequacy of stockpile objectives and progress 
toward the objectives, the appropriate level for the domestic production com- 
ponent of the mobilization base, and the adequacy, effectiveness and appropriate- 
ness of current Government assistance programs for the metals, minerals, and 
solid fuels industries. 

4, Preparation and maintenance of operational plans, personnel, and facilities 
to insure continuity of government under defense emergency and attack con- 
ditions. 

5. Preparation and maintenance of operational plans to insure continuity 
of industrial production of metals, minerals, and solid fuels under defense emer- 
gency and attack conditions. This includes advice and assistance to industry on 
measures to safeguard production facilities, planning and maintenance of fa- 
cilities for industrial damage assessment, preparation of standby orders and pro- 
grams to maintain needed production of strategic metals, minerals, and solid 
fuels following attack or declaration of a defense emergency. 

6. Development and maintenance of plans and facilities for distributing solid 
fuels under attack conditions. 

7. Screening and recommending on applications for accelerated tax amortiza- 
tion ; defense loans and guaranties in solid fuels. 

8. Advice and assistance to other offices and agencies in planning and imple- 
meting programs for protecting and assisting the metals, minerals, and solid fuels 
industries. 

SPECIFIC DUTIES 


The Office of Minerals Mobilization will stress performance of the following 
duties during the fiscal year 1959. 

1. Plans for adequate mobilization supply.—The Office will continue to evaluate 
and to make periodic recommendations to ODM on the extent to which Govern- 
ment programs are needed or must be modified in order to insure adequate sup- 
ply of the 85 assigned strategic metals, minerals and solid fuels to meet essential 
civilian and military requirements under the various types of defense emergen- 
cies contemplated within the industrial mobilization plans of ODM. These evalu- 
ations include current determinations of the domestic production component of 
the mobilization base and take into account modifications in the industrial mobi- 
lization plans as well as changes in industry and Government stocks, markets, 
foreign production and imports, secondary metal recovery, and substitute mate- 
rials. These recommendations are presented to ODM for policy review and 
appropriate action, 

2. echnical, economic and statistical services—The Office will continue to 
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serve as a principal source of advice and assistance on mobilization matters to 
the Secretary of the Interior and other agencies, particularly : 

(a) ODM on such matters as supply factors, stockpile goals, management of 
stockpiles, desirable levels of peacetime and emergency production and capacity, 
prices, tariff revision, tax modification, and economic incentives; and the prob- 
able course of technological improvements in mining methods and metallurgy 
and mineral utilization, 

(b) GSA on such matters as the structure of the mineral industries and the 
eapability of individual producers; feasibility of new technical processes; prob- 
lems of foreign development and production; and technical factors in procure- 
ment and stockpile management, 

(ec) Agriculture Department on the barter program as it relates to minerals 
procurement, 

(d) State Department on matters affecting foreign minerals supply and inter- 
national trade in minerals as related to United States mobilization plans, and 

(e) Department of Defense on minerals supply and substitution. 

3. Continuity of wartime production.—The Office will continue to maintain 
and improve standby plans and facilities to insure continuity of government and 
industry under conditions of full mobilization or attack. In this connection, it 
will develop plans and put into effect programs in cooperation with industry and 
with other agencies on such matters as civil defense, plant protection, and dis- 
persal, and in the development of standby plans and regulations conforming to 
current broad industrial mobilization policies, to assure continued industry 
operation under emergency conditions. It will compile current data necessary 
for damage assessment and participate with the ODM in broadening and improv- 
ing the damage assessment program; it will maintain current estimates of the 
need for controlled materials by the metals, minerals, and solid fuels industries 
as a basis for performing its claimancy function. It will prepare and keep cur- 
rent product and facility ratings on the assigned industries. It will maintain 
facilities for relocation of Government operations and will develop and maintain 
staff and staffing plans, including the executive reserve, to provide for continuity 
of government in an emergency. All of these operational plans and standby 
regulations will be designed for flexible but positive response to various kinds of 
defense emergencies, and will continue to be tested and revised periodically. 


PROGRAM 


The emphasis of the Office during the fiscal year 1958 has been placed on insur- 
ing the adequacy of supply of minerals and metals, and of solid fuels in periods 
of national-defense emergencies and in recommending plans and programs for 
achieving and maintaining necessary mobilization base levels. The Office has 
also stressed the establishment of a standby and readiness program which 
could be quickly activated in the event of an emergency. 

By the end of fiscal year 1958, Office will have completed the initial com- 
prehensive mobilization base evaluation for each of the metals, minerals, and 
solid fuels which are likely to present problems of availability to consuming 
industries and to consumers under defense emergency conditions. In addition, 
it will have completed reviews of the evaluations on minerals which present 
especially difficult problems requiring close surveillance. It is expected that near 
the end of fiscal year 1958 revised estimates of mobilization requirements for 
many of the strategic minerals will be submitted to OMM to serve as a basis for 
reevaluation of the adequacy of mobilization supply and for corresponding 
recommendations for revision of the Government’s plans and programs for these 
materials. These changes, along with modifications in the industrial mobiliza- 
tion plan, including stockpiling policy, now under consideration, will require 
revision and reevaluation of the comprehensive mobilization base evaluations 
and corresponding revision of recommendations of the Government’s mobiliza- 
tion plans and programs for many of the minerals. Following this peak workload, 
it is expected that the activity of the Office on mobilization base evaluations will 
return to the present or slightly diminished level. 

During fiscal year 1958, there was an increasing demand for special studies, 
evaluations, and recommendations on specific policy and operational problems 
relating to mobilization, including those dealing with high-temperature and 
special-purpose materials, imports and foreign trade, barter and the supple- 
mental stockpile, and domestic production and capacity. It is expected that the 
volume of special assignments of this type both in minerals and for solid fuels 
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will continue to increase in fiscal year 1959. Several major studies in solid fuels 
are aiready scheduled. 

The volume of work on several other phases is expected to increase in fiscal 
year 1959. ODM will probably require increased assistance from OMM in the 
damage assessment program; damage asSessement work on solid fuels will be 
inaugurated; ODM and GSA will probably require additional assistance in 
evaluation of usability of stockpiled materials, replacement of materials, disposal 
and other phases of stockpile management; work will be intensified on industry 
preparedness to insure continuity of production and distribution of minerals 
under attack conditions; a radiological monitoring training program is being 
inaugurated in cooperation with FCDA; the executive reserve will be substan- 
tially increased and closer contacts with the metals and minerals industry will 
be maintained. The recruiting and training in Washington and in the field of an 
adequate executive reserve, composed of the best men the minerals and solid 
fuels industry can provide to serve in key Government posts under emergency 
conditions, is of vital importance to national security and will be emphasized in 
the coming months. 

No change in workload is anticipated in other major phases of the OMM pro- 
gram which includes participation in the test alerts, maintenance of the relocation 
centers, plans and maintenance of facilities for distribution of solid fuels in 
defense emergency, standby orders and controls, training of executive reservists, 
product and facilities ratings, and plans and facilities for claimancy of controlled 
materials for maintenace, repair and construction by the minerals and solid 
fuels industries. Except for a decrease in workload in connection with accel- 
erated tax amortization for the solid fuels industry, no change is expected in the 
volume of services performed by OMM such as preparation of operational reports, 
review of proposed legislation and executive orders, representation of the Depart- 
ment on interagency committees, in congressional inquiries, and industry meet- 
ings and participation in the preparatory work for such meetings, and the house- 
keeping operations. 


Appropriations by fiscal years 


BOs be le eee dae er $225, 000 
I if de cis ctf nae ech ine mt dha snl a el Mccain nenaglicina neal 300, 000 
in. soaecnesn sinsak = plod anderen pepnceiacg tah cers paagnncel lage abate ie GnDenaal 263, 000 


Itemization of estimate, Office of Minerals Mobilization 








Estimate, Estimate, 
1958 1959 


Program and financing: 
Semen SNE Uo Stee 5 ake ia lise dade ed cadddobibbanes eee $262, 250 $262, 000 
Unobligated balance no longe 7 ON... \ aks. . a pad ae ath: Pe Riceckentsuneit 
PT. ctncebis nnkberttecyytvieeleedetirtiectiae 263, 000 262, 000 
oteetions by objects: 
Personal services. ....-..-.-..- blade Stas ohio nd cinttelatsigeincstcceiatl Salis apdaael 206, 150 205, 900 
2 Travel_.__. nk viadead dance bidelebidetbeda cable cehbbewe Meese od 18, 000 18, 000 
03 Transports OG EE eC ek ee ee 400 400 
04 Communication services 4, 000 4, 000 
es RR LS eee a ee ee 2, 700 2, 700 
re en UII ne a ok a aie ake aeiceininenee 4, 000 4, 000 
Services performed by othe III. 1. « siicinns chtiecinliiaenatienmtia 10, 000 10, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_- i escgunic nbitclapanslianta a cigilinsiponianiatiiedniral 1, 500 1, 500 
Sr I wn nnorbriaaie 5 caisk- ead uae anda deigeane qua dem abaaiaill 3, 000 3, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies and indemnities_ 12, 000 12, 000 
A Damen whe ennai oa ee eh dk bs gcc k stents lieesee 500 500 
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BUDGET REQUEST 


Chairman Haypen. Perhaps it might be best for you to read your 
statement. 


Mr. Harpy. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
I am appearing in support of a budget request of $262,000 for the 
operation of the Office of Minerals Mobilization for the next fiscal 


year. This request is slightly less than the amount appropriated by 
the Congress for the current fiscal year. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES 


The Office of Minerals Mobilization carries out the Department’s 
responsibilities for the defense aspects of minerals and solid fuels, 
except for the DMEA program. It is a small office which draws upon 
other offices within the Department and upon other public and private 
organizations for technical, statistical, and economic information as a 
basis for its operation. 

In addition to its regular responsibilities, the OMM will handle 
several particular pr oblems on a priority basis during the coming year. 

For example, within the next few months revisions in mobilization 
requirements estimates for a large number of materials probably will 
flow in from the Office of Defense Mobilization as a result of important 
studies now going on in the Departments of Defense and Commerce. 
Supply evaluations and the program recommendations for each of 
these materials must be prepared rapidly. Adjustments will be made 
in the work programs of the OMM as well as in those of the Bureau of 
Mines and the Geological Survey in order to make this possible. 


IMPACT OF MISSILE PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. Was it the missile program that caused this 
change? 

Mr. Harpy. The general requirements for defense today, I believe, 
sir; the missile program and the New Look to defense. 

During the next fiscal year the OMM plans to complete its roster of 
executive reservists and to provide for the orientation and training of 
these men. This program is also of high priority. Under this pro- 
gram, top-level executives in the metals, minerals, and solid- fuels 
industries commit themselves to drop whatever industrial responsi- 
bilities they have and to take up predetermined positions in the Govern- 
ment in a defense emergency. Recruited from both large and small 
establishments, these men have a breadth of experience and a maturity 
of judgment which will be indispensable to effective Government action 
in a defense crisis. The OMM will provide them with the orientation 
and training which will enable them to operate effectively as soon as 
they are summoned into service. We now have 22 men in the process 
of being appointed to the minerals executive reserve and 16 in the 
solid-fuels reserve. The full standby reserve will when completed, 
be substantially larger. 


STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MINERALS STOCK 


Another priority assignment of OMM relates to the Government 
stocks of strategic and critical minerals which have been built up over 
a period of years. The stocks of some materials are still short of the 
most urgent objectives, while in other minerals we have quantities on 
hand sufficient to meet all anticipated requirements for years of full- 
scale war production. The Office of Defense Mobilization is now re- 
evaluating its stockpiling policies as a result of the report of the Special 
Stockpile Advisory Committee. The OMM has staff responsibility 
within the Department for advising ODM on the report. Whatever 
policy determinations are made will be of significance to the national 
security, and both the policies and their implementation will be of 
significance for the minerals industry. The OMM will play a major 
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role in commodity-by-commodity implementation of any policy 
changes with respect to the stockpiles. The Department must be in a 
position to provide prompt and effective judgments and recommenda- 
tions on these issues. 

From a security point of view the OMM is vitally concerned with 
the health and stability of the mining industry as a whole, as well as 
its individual segments. Recently, the high level of general economic 
activity of the Nation and the unprecedented demands of industry for 
mineral raw materials has minimized the need for special attention to 
maintaining sufficient domestic metal, mineral, and solid fuels produe- 
ing capacity for defense purposes. There have, of course, been indi- 
vidual cases of dearest conditions during these years. If the na- 
tional economic activity should achieve a high level for the immediate 
future, there still may be countertrend distress in individual strategic 
minerals industries and segments which will require attention and 
possibly program recommendations by OMM for mobilization pur- 
poses. If, on the other hand should there be a general decline in the 
economic level, it can be expected that the downward swing will be 
accenuated for a great proportion of the materials for which OMM is 
responsible. Should this occur, the OMM will make prompt evalua- 
tions of the effect of such declines in production upon national security 
and will recommend programs to protect the domestic production 
component of the mobilization base. 


FLEXIBILITY OF OFFICE 


As I have indicated at the outset, the Office is a small organization 
with large responsibilities, actual as well as potential. It must carry 


out its major tasks described in the justification, and must also be pre- 
pared to handle the special problems which I have mentioned above. I 
feel that the OMM should remain small and thereby retain the high 
degree of flexibility and broad purpose which is essential to direction, 
evaluation, planning, program execution, and standby operations in 
this field. As in the past the OMM will depend upon the Bureau of 
Mines and Geological Survey for scientific, technical, statistical, and 
economic information. Excellent teamwork exists among these organ- 
izations. Specific recognition is given to these services in the budget 
requests of the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey. 

The Director of the Office of Minerals Mobilization has a statement 
and will answer your questions on this program. 

Chairman Haypen. We will insert that statement in the record at 
this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SPENCER S. SHANNON, DrRECTOR, OFFICE OF MINERALS MOBILIZATION 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The budget request of the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 1959 
includes $262,000 for the Office of Minerals Mobilization. This represents a 
decrease of $1,000 from the amount appropriated by the Congress for the 1958 
fiscal year, and $250 less than the amount remaining available after deductions 
for the departmental reserve. 

This Office functions under the immediate supervision of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Mineral Resources and is responsible for preparedness planning and pro- 
graming for metal and mineral raw materials and solid fuels. The Office. was 
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established by the Secretary of the Interior in 1955 as the result of recom- 
mendations made by the President’s C»binet Committee on Minerals Policy, 
and more specifically, to carry out additional mobilization responsibilities for 
metals and minerals delegated by the Office of Defense Mobilization in Novem- 
ber 1954. The Office of Minerals Mobilization serves as the focal point within 
the Department and within the Government for the development of mobiliza- 
tion programs for metal and mineral raw materials and for solid fuels, and as 
a skeleton staff for action in an emergency to assure continuity of supply of 
these strategic materials. 
B. FUNCTIONS 


Since its establishment, the Office has relied primarily upon the Bureau of 
Mines and the Geological Survey of the Department of the Interior for the 
collection, compilation, analysis, and evaluation of data on minerals and solid 
fuels, and upon staff assistance from other organizations within the Department. 
These arrangements, which are working satisfactorily, avoid the creation in 
OMM of technical and scientific staffs which would duplicate or parallel the 
knowledge and experience to be found elsewhere within the Department. 

The Office of Minerals Mobilization has three principal areas of responsi- 
bility: First, in mobilization supply it evaluates the extent to which the domes- 
tice metals, minerals, and solid-fuels industries, imports, and the Government’s 
stocks will be able to meet anticipated essential civilian and military require- 
ments under mobilization conditions. These evaluations serve as one of the 
main bases for periodic or special recommendations to the Sercetary of the 
Interior and to the Office of Defense Mobilization on such matters as Govern- 
ment assistance, exploration or procurement programs, support of the domestic 
production component of the mobilization base, and management and mainte- 
nance of Government stocks. 

The second major area of responsibility is to provide for continuity of indus- 
trial production under emergency conditions. The Office develops standby orders 
and regulations, prepares programs to go into effect in an emergency, provides 
detailed data and evaluations for use in damage assessement, prepares product 
and facility ratings, and assists industry in providing continuity of its produc- 
tion. Under a delegation from the Federal Civil Defense Administration, the 
Office is developing comprehensive plans and standby facilities for distributing 
coal and other solid fuels under emergency conditions. 

The third area is to provide for continuity of Government in event of emer- 
gency. The Office participates in test alerts, maintains a relocation center in 
readiness, and recruits and trains an executive reserve from the key segments 
of industry. 

C. OPERATIONS 


A full listing of the various operations which OMM will be required to con- 
tinue or to undertake during the 1959 fiscal year is included in the justification. 
It may be useful, however, to note the more significant changes anticipated for 
the next fiscal year. On mobilization supply, the work load of the Office is shift- 
ing from background analysis toward more specific operational problems. Pre- 
viously, primary emphasis has been on completing the initial comprehensive 
mobilization base evaluations for each of the 85 strategic metals, minerals and 
solid fuels assigned. Having now completed the initial evaluations for virtually 
all the materials for which domestic production may not be able to meet wartime 
demands, the agency is better able to deal with specific policy and operational 
issues. It now is able to give selective and intensive emphasis to those materials 
which are still in short supply, and in which the mobilzation position is changing 
rapidly because of alterations in requirements, imports, reserves, domestic capac- 
ity, and substitutes. The Office plans to postpone for fiscal year 1959 the 
periodic reviews of the mobilization position of materials previously found to be 
in satisfactory supply unless specific problems arise requiring such comprehen- 
sive reevaluation, or unless there should be significant declines in minerals pro- 
duction, either generally or in particular segments of the industry. The total 
activity on supply problems will remain at about the 1958 level, with adjustment 
of priorities as Secretary Hardy has indicated may be necessary. 

The workload of the Office in planning and programing to insure continuity of 
industrial production in an emergencv will be increased generally in fiscal year 
1959, and particularly in assisting ODM on damage assessement, and assisting 
industry in developing preparedness programs. In cooperation with FCDA, a 
training program in radiation detection will be carried out. 
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In the area of insuring continuity of Government major emphasis will be di- 
rected toward completing the recruitment from industry and orienting and train- 
ing key executive reservists. The remainder of the continuity of government 
program is expected to continue through fiscal year 1959 at the present rate. 

The Office will continue to respond to requests from the Secretary and the ODM, 
as well as other agencies and interagency groups for evaluation, advice and recom- 
mendations on specific policy and operational problems dealing with or bearing 
on minerals and solid fuels mobilization. 


ASBESTOS PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. I want to ask you about a particular matter, and 
that is asbestos. It is my understanding that you have adequate funds 
for the authorized program, that is, up to the 30th of next June, the 
end of this fiscal year. However,.if acquisition is to continue, these 
funds will have to be extended. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding that there are 
adequate funds to carry the program to its end, which is December 31, 
1958. 

Chairman Haypen. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. But as to the money appropriated to carry on 
the program the authority to obligate it lapses on the 30th of June, is 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. My information is that that is right, the 30th of June 
1958. 

Chairman Haypren. Then in order to carry on the program from the 
30th of June to the end of next December it will be necessary to author- 
ize the use of unobligated balance. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. That, you think, is sufficient to do all that is 
authorized ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, if I understand the question. 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, this carries out the full authority under Public 
Law 733 for asbestos. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Then what we should do in this bill would be 
to authorize the obligation of the amount remaining available after 
the 30th of June until the end of December. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right, sir. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCIAL ASBESTOS SUPPLY 


Chairman Haypen. That will take care of the situation. 

I think I will ask the asbestos producer in Arizona to prepare a 
statement in connection with this matter. The San Carlos Apache 
Indians are very much interested because they get employment from 
the asbestos mines and the mill that they are working in there. 

(See p. 574 for statements referred to above.) 

Senator Dworshak, you will be interested to know that we hope in 
Arizona to be able to develp a supply of commercial asbestos which 
will satisfy the needs of the Pacific coast market. If we can do that 
we will be in a highly advantageous position because freight rates 
from our State into California and the Pacific coast are very much 
less than from the sources of asbestos produced in the East. 

Have you some questions, Senator Dworshak ? 
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Senator Dworsuaxk. Mr. Hardy, I realize that you have not been 
on your present job very long. Undoubtedly you have some difficulty 
in coordinating all of the various activities of vital importance to the 
domestic minerals industry. 





DEFENSE ASPECT OF PROGRAM 










































In your statement you say : 


The Office of Minerals Mobilization carries out the Department’s responsi- 
bilities for the defense aspects of minerals. 

Can you give us a brief elaboration of that? 

What is the defense aspect of minerals so far as you have been 
able to determine ? 

Mr. Harpy. Well, Senator Dworkshak, if I may refer your ques- 
tion to Mr. Shannon, who can more fully answer it than I can. 

Senator Dworsnak. Fine. 

Mr. SHannon. Senator Dworshak, the responsibilities of the Office 
of Minerals Mobilization on defense matters stems from our dele- 
gation from the Office of Defense Mobilization. We are limited in 
our authorization to those functions. We would not hestitate in any 
way on any metal or mineral that had not met the capacity necessary 
for defense to suggest help in that particular metal and mineral. 
We do not, however, get into the field of long-range economic pro- 
grams. 

Senator DworsHax. What has been done in the last 3 years now? 
I think you have been operating 3 years, have you not? 

Mr. SHannon. Approximately; yes. 


FOREIGN MINERALS ACQUISITION 





Senator DworsHak. While I do not hold you responsible for policy- 
making, I must refer you to comments made Monday morning by the 
Deputy Director of ODM before the Interior Committee of the Sen- 
ate and, of course, he has been on the job only a few weeks, but he did 
not know whether contracts were negotiated or still in effect for ac- 
quisition of foreign minerals at prices higher than existing market 
levels, and I happen to be a member of about every committee that 
has anything to do with minerals 

Mr. SHannon. I know that, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. Including the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and the more effort I make to ascertain what is basic defense 
policy in this country concerning minerals, the less I find out, because 
I think that there is no coordination, and I am amazed at the lack 
of information and knowledge displayed by people charged with this 
particular program. 

Now, when Arthur Flemming was the head of ODM, I did find him 
very alert and very knowledgeable. 








TUNGSTEN DEVELOPMENT 






Now, for instance, I notice in the House report that the committee 
sees absolutely no justification for expenditures of Federal funds addi- 
tionally for development -work to discover new deposits of tungsten 
in this country. 
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Can you see any reason for developing new deposits of tungsten in 
this country when tungsten sells 3 to 4 times as much as foreign 
tungsten ? 

r. SHANNON. Can I see any reason? 

Senator Dworsnax. Yes. What do we do with this tungsten if we 
locate a lot of new tungsten deposits in this country? How can aman 
sell tungsten at 50 cents a unit compared with 15 and 18 of foreign 
tungsten? How is that related to our defense preparedness ? 

Mr. Suannon. The matter of tungsten is one which I know you 
are particularly familiar with. There is a great deal of tungsten 
available, of course, in the United States in stockpile. It is not our 
function to suggest to ODM programs covering the so-called long- 
range program. 

Senator Dworanak. Let us be specific. I think probably you are 
doing a good job down there in some ways. But give me some in- 
stance of where you have responded to a request of ODM to do a par- 
ticular job on any of these minerals; not tungsten, but anything. 


RELATION TO OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Mr. SuHannon. Yes. On the 75 strategic minerals, Senator, we have 
advised the Office of Defense Mobilization what they should do to keep 
the mobilization base of that mineral going. 

Senator DworsHak. By “mobilization base” do you mean potential 
production sources within this country ? 

Mr. SHannon. That is correct. 

Senator Dworsuak. Or merely the stockpiling of these minerals? 

Mr. Suannon. No, sir; the potential production sources necessary 
for defense. , 

I think it is confusing and maybe I can straighten it out a little 
bit. I would be very glad to try. 

The Office of Minerals Mobilization does not and never has admin- 
istered programs. We have been a source of reference from ODM 
on all metals and minerals considered strategic and critical. And 
we have in regularly produced studies made recommendations to 
them on any material that was lac king in mobilization base breadth. 
The ODM, then, through the General Services Administration and 
other agencies, carries out these programs of purchase or loans or 
whatever is necessary. 

Senator Dworsuak. You do not initiate any action? 

Mr. Suannon. We do not initiate any action. We advise that it 
should be done. 

Senator Dworsnak. Only when you are requested to. 

Mr. Suannon. Oh, no. We review the situation for each mineral 
and make recommendations regularly. As the situation in the min- 
erals changes, we change our program. 

Senator Dworsnak. Do you supervise and recommend what should 
be done with regard to stockpiling without any previous requests 
by ODM? 

Mr. Suannon. In part. We are a member of the Interdepartmental 
Materials Advisory Committee that has to do with stockpiling and 
we serve there with other agencies of the Government. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ON ANTIMONY 


Senator DworsHax. Have you ever made any recommendations on 
antimony to ODM ? 

Mr. SHANNAN. Yes, we have made recommendations on antimony. 

Senator DworsHak. What did you make ¢ 

Mr. SHannon. Well, I am sorry to say that I cannot tell you. I 
would be very glad to get the information for you. 

Senator Dworsuax. Of course, there is no primary antimony pro- 
duction in this country today. There is a little byproduct. 

Mr. Suannon. That is correct. And through the work with the 
Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey we keep abreast of those 
facts. We kriow, for instance, that byproduct antimony is possibly a 
bigger factor right now than primary antimony. 

Senator Dworsuax. But far under the normal requirements, which 
means that we have to rely upon foreign imports of antimony. 

Mr. SHannon. We have relied, to a large degree, on foreign im- 
ports. There is again a tremendous difference between the cost of 
foreign antimony and domestic antimony produced from stibnite ores. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. That is the reason I am asking these questions. 

Mr. Suannon. Sure. 


COMPETITION WITH FOREIGN MINERAL PRODUCTION 


Senator DworsuAax. And I do not wish to prolong this. Of course, 
you are not charged with making policy. But the thing that plagues 
me is that downtown we are trying to discover new deposits of min- 
erals. Let us concede we are very successful and we have been through 
the Office of Defense Exploration Administration, and I think con- 
siderable progress has been made in locating new deposits in this 
country of some minerals which are very vital to national defense. 
But when we succeed in locating those, because of the difficulties of 
competing with foreign production of foreign minerals, which are 
shipped into this country at a fraction of the price at which we can 
produce those minerals, then what do we do about it so far as devel- 
oping a potential production base, so that if we deplete our stockpiles 
we can replenish them from sources of domestic production ? 

Is that one of your problems? 

Mr. SuHannon. Well, it is a problem, I should say, for all of us, 
but it must be realized that in our office we work under ODM criteria 
as regards the length of the war and the amount of the requirements 
necessary in each metal and mineral. Now, when we reach that point, 
Senator, we do not have the authority to go on. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator Dworsuax. Now, I think you have clarified one point par- 
ticularly. Your responsibilities are related almost entirely to the 
defense aspect of minerals mobilization. 

Mr. SHannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. You do not care necessarily so far as your 
authority goes, as to whether we can produce in this country any 
minerals in competition with minerals produced abroad from the price 
standpoint. It is your primary duty to see that ODM has the pro- 
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fessional advice to stockpile strategic minerals which will be essential 
to the prosecution of war if we become involved in one. 

Mr. Suannon. I think that is very well put, although we are not 
limited to stockpiling. I would like, ‘however, to say this: That while 
I have been very much interested in what happens to the domestic 
mining industry and its potentials and its outlook, I am not charged 
with that responsibility. 

Senator Dworsnak. I am always troubled over the fact that: we 

can discover these deposits of various strategic minerals in this coun- 

try, but because of higher costs of produc tion it is impossible to pro- 
duce them on a commercial basis. Now, from the standpoint of stock- 

iling for vital defense needs, that is something else, and, of course, 
7“ not going to mention the fact that these contracts have been 
negotiated for the acquisition of foreign materials at higher than 
prevailing market prices while in this country everything in the 
domestic industry so far as the Government is concerned or virtually 
everything is predicated upon competitive prices, and on that basis 
domestic miners have little opportunity of maintaining profitable 
mining operations. 

Mr. Hardy has been in the mining industry and you will agree sub- 
stantially with that, Mr. Secretary. 
Mr. Harpy. That is right, Senator. 





DEPARTMENTAL 





INTEREST IN MINERALS DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Dworshak, if I could comment on your remarks about the 
DMEA program and what the House did in regard to tungsten, I 
would just like to point out that so far as the Department of Interior 
is concerned, we are not only interested in the defense aspect of the 
DMEA program, but also in the aspect of developing the mineral 
resources of our country. 

Senator Dworsuax. When you say “we” you are referring gen- 
erally to the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. And not toOMM? 

Mr. Harpy. No, sir, the Department of the Interior. We are very 
concerned about developing the natural mineral resources of the 
country. 

Senator Dworsuak. OMM then is essentially a statistic gathering 
organization ? 

Mr. Suannon. No, Lamsorry. 

Senator Dworsuax. Coordinating statistics. 

Mr. Suannon. Coordinating. We depend on the Bureau of Mines 
for our technical knowledge and for our statistical knowledge. In 
other words we do not have a duplicating body of specialists. We 
have none in our organization. We have a very small organization, 
only 20 regular employees and 2: temporary employees. 

Senator Dworsnak. You do not think 20 are very many—20 gath- 


ering statistics or coordinating them would sound to someone on 
Capitol Hill like a 





TOTAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suannon. I believe you misunderstood me. We are not limited 
to statistics. We have no statisticians. Our whole force is 20 people. 
Senator DworsHax. What do those 20 do? Tell us in 20 seconds. 
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Mr. SHannon. Yes, sir. We have 5 coordinators, for 5 groups of 
metals and minerals. If I may start at the top, we have a director 
and a secretary. We do not have a deputy director or a secretary nor 
could we have one because we do not have funds enough to pay him. 
We have a coordinator for iron and alloy materials. We have one 
for chemicals and ceramic materials. We have 1 for the base metals 
and 1 for light rare and precious metals. 

Senator DworsHax. You have nothing to do with uranium. That 
is under AEC. 

Mr. SuHannon. We have one for solid fuels. Divided among those 
men are three secretaries. And as to the staff assistant for supply 
and his secretary, their services are given us through another organi- 
zation in Interior. He is supposed to have an assistant but has none. 
We have a staff assistant for readiness with two assistants and a sec- 
retary. 

Senator DworsHax. That is a pretty good explanation. 

Now, who did all this work prior to 3 years ago before OMM was 
established ? 

Mr. SuHannon. I think it was scattered among some 17 organiza- 
tions throughout the Government, Senator. 

Senator DworsHax. The work was done in a less efficient manner. 

Mr. SuHannon. We would hope we are doing it efficiently. 

Senator DworsHAxk. I mean previously, because of its 

Mr. SHannon. It was scattered through some 17 organizations. 
This organization sprang from the President’s Cabinet Committee 
on Minerals Policy. 

Senator DworsHax. Thank you, Mr. Shannon. 

Mr. Suannon. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Senator. 


Orrice or Om AND Gas 


STATEMENTS OF ROYCE A. HARDY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
MINERAL RESOURCES; CARROLL D. FENTRESS, ACTING DIREC- 
TOR; AND FREDERICK S. LOTT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Chairman Haypen. The House bill provides $500,000 for salaries 
and expenses of the Office of Oil and Gas. This amount is a reduc- 
tion of $50,000 from the estimate. The Department seeks restoration 
of the reduction. 

Justification and formal statement will be included in the record. 

Highlight that for us, please. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

Appropriation act, 1958 
Less amount held in budget reserve 


Brouit QVATRADIC, 1906. succeed ti astiiiccew enon cnwunnn 
Decreases: Coordination of oil and gas activities 


Budget estimate, 1959 
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Amount Estimate, 
Activities available, | Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1958 











1. Coordination of oil and gas activities_ $373, 950 $23, 550 $350, 400 $350, 400 








9. Enforcement of the Connally Hot Oil wweietr SAt aA) 
Dati isi.z Bik Shc hSoah ab bbb Gd Bi 199, 600 |__.....-..-- 199, 600 199, 600 |.....--..... 








pgwe haa rustinwetindiont laksa 573, 550 23, 550 550, 000 








JUSTIFICATION 





General.—The Office of Oil and Gas, under the supervision of the Assistant 
Secretary, Mineral Resources— 

1. Provides staff advice and assistance to the Assistant Secretary in the devel- 
opment, coordination, and management of oil and gas programs and functions 
which are under his supervision. 

2. Exercises the initiative in obtaining coordination and unification of oil and 
gas policies and related administrative activities of all Federal agencies and 
enlists their cooperation to assure adequate development, distribution, and utili- 
zation of petroleum and gas resources and facilities to meet both civilian and 
military requirements in time of peace or national emergency. 

3. Serves as the principal channel of communication between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Interstate Oil Compact Commission, State regulatory bodies, 
and the petroleum and gas industries. 

4. Supervises the activities of the Federal Petroleum Board in administering 
the Connally Act. This act prohibits interstate shipment of oil produced in 
violation of certain State oil- and gas-conservation laws and orders issued there- 
under. The Board acts as the field agency to initiate and conduct investiga- 
tions, including the holding of hearings, with respect to the production and inter- 
state shipment of such contraband oil with the view of supporting the oil and 
gas conservation policies of the respective States. Reports resulting from such 
investigations are transmitted by the Division to the Solicitor, preliminary to 
submission to the Department of Justice with recommendations as to appropriate 
action. 

5. Represents the United States on NATO’s Petroleum Planning Committee 
and furnishes the chairman for the working group thereof. 

6. Participates as an observer and supplies technical information and advice 
on oil matters in the work of the Petroleum Committee of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. Collaborates with the Departments of State 
and Defense in the development of petroleum policies of the United States in 
connection with the countries of Western Europe. 

7. Carries out functions and responsibilities authorized by the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended, and delegated to the Secretary of the Interior 
by and under Executive Order 10480, as amended, and Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Order 1-7, as amended, with respect to petroleum and gas. However, the 
Secretary of the Interior has not delegated to the office any authority to issue 
defense orders and directives relating to petroleum and gas. 

































COORDINATION OF OTL AND GAS ACTIVITIES 





The estimate for this activity is $23,550 less than the amount available for the 
current fiscal year. 

Evaluation and forecasting.—The Office of Oil and Gas is the only Government 
office which consolidates military, industrial, and civilian petroleum require- 
ments, correlates these requirements with probable availability of petroleum and 
gas, and makes comprehensive wartime petroleum and gas supply-demand sur- 
veys. Upon full evaluation of all information developed, the Office of Oil and Gas 
prepares forecasts of the probable availability of petroleum and gas to meet the 
peacetime requirements of the United States and of the friendly foreign nations 
from all sources at home and abroad. In close collaboration with the military 
and the Office of Defense Mobilization it prepares wartime petroleum and gas 
supply-demand surveys to coordinate probable military demands with essential 
Civilian and industrial demands of this Nation and of the friendly countries to 
meet wartime requirements. 

Information on petroleum and gas supply and demand is available from many 
sources. Federal sources include Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines, Departnient 
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of Commerce, Federal Power Commission, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
or any agency developing, maintaining, and publishing data which have a bearing 
on petroleum and gas supply. Additional sources include the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission, Texas Railroad Commission, Illinois Geological Survey, 
State Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers, and other State bodies. 
On the industry side, the sources include information regularly published by oil 
and gas trade associations and by direct contact with the executives in the oil 
and gas industry. 

Additional information is obtained by utilizing the services of industry advisory 
councils, boards, and committees established by the Secretary of the Interior. 
These include the National Petroleum Council, which provides the services of 
the best-qualified men in the oil and gas industries on broad technical matters 
eoncerning petroleum and gas; the Military Petroleum Advisory Board, a special 
group of expert technical advisers which deals with and advises the Department 
of the Interior, Department of Defense, and the Office of Defense Mobilization 
on highly confidential questions involving petroleum and gas preparedness and 
mobilization planning; and the Foreign Petroleum Supply Committee set up 
under the Voluntary Agreement Relating to Foreign Petroleum Supply which 
provides an advisory service pertaining to sources and methods for obtaining 
petroleum supply and demand information for all foreign countries of the free 
world. 

These correlations of the probable petroleum and gas supplies available with 
probable wartime demands disclose areas of potential deficiencies. The Office 
of Oil and Gas then devises ways to alleviate or prevent such deficiencies. 

Coordination and staff assistance—The Office of Oil and Gas will continue to 
provide leadership in coordination of Federal oil and gas policies and administra- 
tion thereof. It will provide staff assistance and advice on a wide range of oil 
and gas matters to the Congress, its committees, and to the Department of the 
Interior, Department of Defense, the Office of Defense Mobilization, and to other 
Government agencies, including the Departments of State, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce, and any others concerned with petroleum and gas and the supply thereof. 

Cooperation with State oil and gas bodies.—The Office of Oil and Gas will con- 
tinue to maintain close cooperation between Government and the oil-producing 
States and the State conservation bodies thereof, as well as the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission on which the Director of Oil and Gas serves as the Depart- 
ment’s official representative. 

Cooperation with oil and gas industries.—The Office of Oil and Gas will con- 
tinue to provide a channel of communication between the Government and the 
petroleum and gas industries through the established councils, committees, and 
boards, and by direct personal contact with industry leaders and representatives. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization.—The Office of Oil and Gas will continue 
to supply a petroleum adviser to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s Pe- 
troleum Planning Committee and the Chairman of that Committee’s working 
group, thus participating actively in NATO’s petroleum planning. 

Organization for European Economic Cooperation.—The Office of Oil and Gas 
will continue to supply a petroleum adviser to the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation’s Petroleum Planning Committee and any petroleum sub- 
committees thereof. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE CONNALLY ACT 


There is no change in the estimate for this activity from the amount available 
for the current year. 

Enforcement of the Connally Act, permanent legislation enacted to support 
the State authorities in the enforcement of legislation to prevent physical waste 
in oil and gas production, is accomplished by denial of the use of the facilities 
of interstate transportation for the shipment of oil produced in violation of the 
pertinent rules and regulations of the respective State authorities. This program 
of oil and gas conservation is essential to the establishment and maintenance of 
oil productive capacity in the United States at levels sufficient to meet our needs, 
in times of peace, mobilization, or conflict. Federal support is an important aid 
to the State authorities in these actions. 

Responsibility for the administration of the Connally Act is assigned to the 
Office of Oil and Gas in the Office of the Assistant Secretary—Mineral Resources, 
as the powers in the act are delegated by the President to the Secretary of the 
Interior. The enforcement is essentially a field activity, with offices in Kilgore, 
Midland, and Victoria, Tex., and Lafayette, La. 












_ 


of Justice; 7 
resultant fines amounting to $52,100. 


















Number of fields visited _- 


Number of fleld interviews 
Total fines paid 

Number of cases involved 
Appropriations 











Washington office 


Office of the Director 
































Program and financing: 
Total obligations... 
Unobligated balance no longer available 







Appropriation - ..._- 


Obligations by objects: 










Total obligations... 






23673—58——8 





Number of leases visited, inspected, checked or gaged 


Fiscal year 1957 


Positions 


Foreign Petroleum Coordinator 2 
Administrative office ; 3 
Assistant Director, Oil and Gas Opera- 
tions od 4 
Production ‘ 2 | 
Refining and natural gasoline_ 4 
Transportation and storage 3 | 
Gas transmission and distribution l 
Assistant Direc.or, Progriming, NATO 
and Voluntary Agreement Operations 3 
Programing (domestic) 3 
Programing (foreign) 7 
Enforcement of Connally Act 2 
FIELD OFFICES 
Kilgore, Tex as 11 | 
Midland, Tex 4 
Victoria, Tex 3 
Lafayette, La 3 | 
New York, N. Y. (oil and gas 1 
63 


01 Personal services__. ; 

02 Travel _ 

03 Transportation of things 4 

04 Communication services 

06 Printing and reproduction-_--_............-.- 

07 Other contractual services__--_......_- 
Services performed by other agencies... 

08 Supplies and materials. ; 

09 Equipment.-__.._.--.. , pee tirde 

11 Grants, subsidies and contributions_. 

15 Taxes and assessments. 


1954 1955 
| 
757 645 | 
8, 253 7, 207 
1,119 | 1, 193 
$21, 425 | $86, 406 
5 s 


$150, 000 $140, 000 


Personnel staffing summary 


Fiscal year 1958 | 


1956 


659 | 
5, 503 | 
808 
$14, 400 
6 | 
$149, 200 


| 


Salary | Positions; Salary 
$59, 625 6 | $46, 550 6 
15, 286 2 | 15, 550 2 
20, 590 3} 272% 3 
31, 545 4| 31,895 i 
24, 300 2) 24,570 2 
32, 590 4} 32,590 4 
27, 700 3 | 27,700 | 3 
10, 965 1| 10,965 | I 
22, 160 3| 22,375 3 
28, 260 3} 27,585 ; 
40, 465 8 | 53, 605 8 
9, 680 2 | 9, 815 2 
65, 492 14 | 83,347 | 1 
24, 815 5 | 30,595 5 
17, 815 5 27, 280 | 5 
16, 050 4 22, 270 4 
4, 010 | ‘ oi wera | : 
451, 342 | 69 | 487, 417 | 69 


Itemization of estimate, Office of Oil and Gas 





Estimate, 
1958 


466, 150 | 
24, 000 
val 900 
11, 500 





pee 13, 000 


3, 000 
15, 000 
7,000 | 
3, 500 | 
29, 000 | 
500 


573, 500 


Estimate, 


| 
1959 | 
' 
| 


446, 100 
24, 000 

900 

11, 500 

13, 000 |-.- 





Increase 
(+-) or de- 
crease (—) 


Positions | 


a 


3,000 j..-- 


15, 000 |--- 

7,000 |... 
500 

28, 500 
500 


550, 000 
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At the beginning of the fiscal year 1957, there were pending 15 Connally Act 
cases, of which 8 were under investigation, and 7 referred to the Department 
cases were opened during the year, and 6 cases closed; 6 with 
The following table reflects the enforee- 
ment activities of the Federal Petroleum Board for the past 4 years: 


Fiscal year 1959 









1957 











423 

4, 923 
938 

$52, 100 
6 

$147, 400 


Salary 


$46, 900 
15, 684 


21, O75 


$2, 110 
24, 840 
33, 130 
28, 240 


11, 180 


22, 375 
205 
4, 010 

9, 815 


83, 157 
31, 000 
27, 685 
22, 540 


491, 947 








— $23, 550 
—11, 450 


35, 000 


—20, 050 


—23, 550 
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Appropriations 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 
OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


(House hearings, pp. 64-77) 


Appropriations 1958 
Estimate 


(P. 2, line 17) 
Amendment requested : 
Page 2, line 17, strike out “$500,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$550,000”, the 
estimate, or an increase of $50,000 in the appropriation. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The committee bill provides $500,000, a reduction of $50,000 in the budget 
estimate and a decrease of $85,000 from the 1958 appropriation. The amount 
recommended is in excess of the funds actually obligated for fiscal year 1957 and 
should provide adequately for the declining workload of the office.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores the reduction of $50,000 made by the House in the 
budget estimate. This amount is distributed to activities as follows: 


Activity | Appropria- | Budget esti- | House allow-! Restoration 
tion, 1958 | mate, 1959 ance, 1959 | requested 
— ji— | 
| 
(1) Coordination of oil and gas activities _ _____-_- $385, 400 $350, 400 | $300, 400 
(2) Enforcement of the Connally Hot Oil Act___ 199, 600 199, 600 TR GUS t50-.552. 5 


OE binacensckersadens dean akdepipiee 585, 000 550, 000 500, 000 


A breakdown of the restoration by objects of expenditure follows: 


Personal services $35, 100 
Travel 1, 000 
Communication services 1, 800 
Printing and reproduction 6, 000 
Other contractual services: Services performed by other agencies___ 3, 000 
Supplies and materials 1, 000 
Equipment 100 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 1 


It is most urgent that the $50,000 reduction be restored. At this time the out- 
look for the fiscal year 1959 involves an increased workload. Action taken by the 
Department of Justice, under the 1955 amendments to the Defense Production 
Act, makes it mandatory that the Office of Oil and Gas utilize full-time Federal 
employees to accomplish most of the work involved in worldwide petroleum sup- 
ply-demand studies. Most of this work has been accomplished in the past by 
industry personnel appointed by the Secretary of the Interior to serve on indus- 
try committees without cost to the Government. This shift in work from indus- 
try committees to a full-time Federal employee staff was delayed temporarily by 
the Suez Canal crisis resulting in the oil lift to Europe. Recruitment for the 
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Federal staff stopped when the Suez Canal was closed. The work has been 
shifted again to the Office of Oil and Gas and the rest of the staff (5) must be 
recruited immediately in order to carry forward the work with the least possible 
interruption. 

New concepts in preparedness planning due to a better understanding of the 
effect of thermonuclear weapon attacks will require a new worldwide petroleum 
supply-demand study. In addition, special studies will be required to meet 
changes in world conditions, military requirements, and civilian petroleum sup- 
plies needed for industrial and individual purposes. Continuing studies are re- 
quired in connection with the petroleum planning activities of NATO. 

The Office of Oil and Gas is the only Federal office that consolidates mili- 
tary, industrial, and civilian requirements for supplies of petroleum and gas; 
correlates petroleum and gas requirements with the supplies that probably will 
be available; forecasts the amount of supplies needed and available for the 
free-world nations for peacetime operations; and, in close collaboration with 
the Department of Defense and the ODM, forecasts the amount of supplies 
needed and available for the free-world nations for emergency or wartime oper- 
ations. 

The work of the Office of Oil and Gas is vital to mobilization planning, our 
own national defense, and the defense of the free-world nations. An appropri- 
ation of $550,000 is the minimum amount needed to conduct this comprehensive 
program during the fiscal year 1959. Restoration of the $50,000 is respectfully 
requested. 










STATEMENT OF Royce A. Harpy, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, MINERAL RESOURCES, IN 
SUPPORT OF AN APPROPRIATION FOR THE OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 
































My duties and responsibilities concern the resources development and utiliza- 
tion of minerals and fuels which includes general policy direction over the 
Office of Oil and Gas. 

The committee bill provides $500,000, a reduction of $50,000 in the budget 
estimate. It is urgent that the reduction be restored. 

Those delegated responsibilities vested in the Secretary of the Interior by the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, and the National Security Act of 
1947, are administered by the Office of Oil and Gas, except those which cannot 
be redelgated. The Office also (@) provides leadership in the coordination of 
the Federal Government’s responsibilities for the administration of national 
petroleum and gas policies; (b) provides advice and information to Government 
agencies and the petroleum or allied industries interested in or concerned with 
supplies of petroleum and gas; (c) provides advice and information to State oil 
and gas regulatory bodies of oil-producing States; (d@) provides the Department 
of the Interior representative at meetings of the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission; (e€) provides the United States representative on the NATO Petroleum 
Planning Committee as weli as the Chairman of the Petroleum Planning Com- 
mittee’s Working Group; (f) provides a United States observer on the Petroleum 
Committee of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation ; and (g) col- 
laborates with the Departments of State and Defense in the development of pe- 
troleum policies of the United States in connection with the activities of the 
OEEC. 

A portion of the requested appropriation is for the administration of the Con- 
nally “Hot Oil” Act. This act is permanent legislation to give Federal support 
to State legislative or regulatory agencies and State or Federal judiciaries in 
carrying out conservation practices essential to the maintenance of domestic oil 
production. 

The Acting Director of the Office of Oil and Gas has a statement and will 
answer your questions. 


OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 


STATEMENT By CARROLL D. FENTRESS, ACTING DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 





The House bill provides $500,000, a reduction of $50,000 from the budget 
estimate. This is a decrease of $85,000 from the 1958 appropriation. Restora- 
tion of the $50,000 is requested to enable the Office of Oil and Gas to discharge 
all of its responsibilities. 


Assistant Secretary Hardy has enumerated some of our important responsi- 
bilities. 
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We are engaged in petroleum and gas preparedness planning to assure an 
adequate petroleum and gas supply to fulfill military and essential civilian 
requirements for national emergencies; planning and directing civil defense 
activities designed to procure supplies of petroleum and gas for disaster areas 
in event of an attack on the United States; providing leadership and expert 
advice to other Government agencies, thereby obtaining coordination and unifi- 
eation of oil and gas policies of the Federal Government; serving as a channel 
of communication between the Federal Government, Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission, State regulatory bodies and the petroleum and gas industries; 
providing United States representation on the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion’s Petroleum Planning Committee and chairing that Committee’s Working 
Group; and providing an observer at meetings and participating in United 
States activities in connection with the Petroleum Committee of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation. 

The requested appropriation also includes administration of the Connally 
Act which prohibits the shipment in interstate commerce of petroleum produced 
in violation of State conservation laws. 

Prior to fiscal year 1957, information on foreign petroleum operations needed 
by the Department of Defense and our Office was obtained through an industry 
committee, the Foreign Petroleum Supply Committee, at no cost to the Federal 
Government. Salaries and expenses of its staff were paid by this industry 
committee. In the spring of 1956, the voluntary agreement relating to foreign 
petroleum supply, under which the committee functioned, was amended at the 
request of the Department of Justice, requiring the Office of Oil and Gas to 
supply the personnel to collect, analyze, and evaluate foreign petroleum infor- 
mation needed by Government. The’ appropriation was increased for fiscal 
1957 to permit the hiring of additional personnel for that purpose. But the 
Suez crisis, the petroleum emergency caused by the seizure of the Suez Canal 
by Egypt and sabotage of a Middle East pipeline, postponed completion of the 
changeover from industry staff to full-time salaried Government staff. During 
that emergency, the petroleum industry collected the necessary information for 
Government utilizing their own staff. As a result, the Office of Oil and Gas 
did not complete the planned increase in its staff during fiscal 1957. 

Now that the Suez crisis and the oil lift to Europe are over, the Office of Oil 
and Gas must complete the recruiting of a staff to replace the industry organiza- 
tion. Therefore, although the funds were not expended in fiscal 1957, they are 
now required for this Office and, through it, the Federal Government to have 
adequate petroleum information for both emergency planning and day-to-day 
operations. 

This year, the United States is faced with a petroleum distribution problem 
which has resulted in the President’s Voluntary Oil-Import Program. 

At relatively frequent intervals, the Office of Oil and Gas in collaboration with 
the Office of Defense Mobilization and the Department of Defense prepares world- 
wide supply-demand studies, utilizing classified assumptions supplied by the 
Department of Defense. A new study has just been started assuming the latest 
information on enemy capabilities and the effects of ultra-modern weapons of war. 
This new study will require several months to complete. In the interim, it will 
be necessary to make special studies to assess changing world and military con- 
ditions as well as changes affecting the civilian petroleum and gas situation. 

By these studies and through our knowledge of the petroleum and gas industry, 
we in the Office of Oil and Gas keep abreast of the world’s petroleum situation 
and are able to evaluate it under possible emergency conditions. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the Government’s need for these periodic 
petroleum and gas surveys and reports. At the request of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization we are embarking on a long-range broad evaluation of this Nation’s 
petroleum outlook. 

A member of our staff represents the United States on the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization’s Petroleum Planning Committee and furnishes the Chair- 
man for its Working Group. This requires advance preparation of important 
papers and reports and closest possible collaboration of this Office with the De- 
partments of State and Defense. The meetings are held in Europe several times 
each year. 

The Office of Oil and Gas will continue to render service to other agencies 
of the Government, to Members of Congress, congressional committees and their 
staffs, the States, and the general public through advice and staff assistance 
given day by day on problems and inquiries with respect to petroleum and gas- 
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Our staff also participates in the work of interagency or intra-agency committees 
where petroleum and gas Or their products are involved. 

A portion of the funds sought are for administering the Connally Act. This 
act is permanent legislation enacted to give Federal support to States which have 
adopted legislation for prevention of physical waste in oil and gas production. 
The act prohibits shipment of oil in interstate commerce produced in violation 
of applicable State laws or regulations. 

The Connally Act is administered by the Federal Petroleum Board. The 
Board consists of a Chairman, a member, and an alternate member. The main 
field office is at Kilgore, Tex., with suboffices at Midland and Victoria, Tex., and 
Lafayette, La. The court fines for violations of the act during the fiscal year 


1957 amounted to $52,100. Since July 1, 1957, an addition amount of $120,576 
has been assessed by the courts. 


Favorable action on this request for $550,000, including restoration of $50,000, 
is respectfully requested. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Fenrress. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, if 
it is satisfactory, with the committee, I should like to file my general 
statement and make a few brief remarks with regard to the House 
action. 

Chairman Haypen. Very good. 

Mr. Fentress. I am glad to be here to discuss with you the Office of 
Oil and Gas budget for fiscal year 1959. 

Yesterday’s statement of the Secretary of the Interior included 
the following: 


The other reduction is that of $50,000 for the Office of Oil and Gas. Unfortu- 
nately, representatives of the Department may have failed to give the House 
Appropriations Committee all the facts regarding this Office. The committee 
indicated the reduction was made possible by a declining workload. Actually, 


the workload has increased, as you will surely discover when you reach this 
item in the course of your hearings. 


WORKLOAD 


The increased workload referred to by the Secretary of the Interior 
includes the following: 

1. Increased participation in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion’s petroleum activities. 

2. A new worldwide wartime petroleum- and gas-supply-demand 
study. 

3. A new long-range evaluation of the petroleum outlook for the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

4. Collecting, compiling, and evaluating information on foreign 
petroleum operations previously obtained through an _ industry 
committee. 

Item 4 is discussed in the statement, sir. 

5. Increased work with Federal Civil Defense Administration and 
the individual States on petroleum and gas plans for civil-defense 
emergency. 

6. Staff assistance for the voluntary crude oil import program. 

7. Staff assistance for the Office of Defense Mobilization on fuel- 
oi] imports. 

8. Recruiting an executive reserve. 

This committee is familiar with the work of the Office of Oil and 
Gas and knows that the work of this office must of necessity be modi- 
fied as conditions change. Commodities as important as oil and gas 
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to our everyday living and our national security are affected by these 
changing conditions. Therefore, the work I mentioned may well be 
added to during this fiscal year. The funds requested are nominal 
compared to the benefits derived from our work, which this committee 
knows is the basis for many decisions and actions on petroleum and 
gas. 

Chairman Haypen. Have you any questions, Senator Dworshak? 


OIL PRODUCTION IN SOUTHWEST 


Senator DworsHak. Well, I am not much of an authority on oil. 
I was ‘wondering what the situation is down in the Southwestern 
States like Oklahoma and Texas. Are they producing on a restricted 
amount? Do you have any supervision, that is, under the State con- 
trol body of those States ? 

Mr. Fentress. That is absolutely correct, Senator. Control is un- 
der the States administered by State laws. 

We have only this to do with it. The Department is charged with 
the administration of the Connally “Hot Oil” Act, which supports 
the State regulations. 

Now, with regard to your question as to the situation down there 
at the present time, as a result of the lack of increase in demand, if 
you wish to call it that, for petroleum, there is a worldwide surplus of 
petroleum. It did increase petroleum stocks in this country to a very 
high level. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Have imports increased ? 

Mr. Fentress. No, sir. 

Senator DworsHax. They have not. 

Mr. Fentress. I will come to that in just a moment, if I may, s 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 

Mr. Fentress. The States have been curtailing production because 
of this decrease in demand for their output. With regard to imports, 
as you know, last summer the President’s Special Committee on Crude 
Oil Imports recommended a voluntary program to reduce crude oil 
imports. That is administered by the Department of the Interior. 

Ramer DworsHak. Is that through your office ? 

Mr. Fentress. No, sir. Through the Administrator of the program 
who reports directly to the Secretary, sir. 

Under that program crude oil imports are less than they had been 
and substantially ‘Jess than had previously been planned by the com- 
panies. 

DOMESTIC OIL CONSUMPTION 


Senator DworsHak. Do you know how much domestic consumption 
of oil has been reduced in the last year ? 

Mr. Fentress. Domestic consumption of oil last year was approxi- 
mately that of the year before, was 1t not, Mr. Lott? 

Mr. Lorr. Almost exactly the same as ‘the year before, sir. 

The domestic as distinct from the total demand, which would in- 
clude exports. 

Mr. Fenrress. This year it is running approximately the same as 
last year, with the exception of the cold weather we had in February. 

Senator Dworsnakx. Why are you cutting down to 8 and 9 days 
production in the Southwest? 
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Mr. Fentress. The supply is made up of two components, that of 
current production and withdrawals from stocks. The stock levels, 
as I mentioned, reached an extremely high point, and there has been 
a reduction in stocks as well as reduction in production to get back to 
normal conditions, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Bureau or LAND MANAGEMENT 


STATEMENTS OF EDWARD WOOZLEY, DIRECTOR; EARL J. THOMAS, 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR; CHARLES P. MEADE, ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR; JAMES P. BEIRNE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; MARK B. WELT, 
BUDGET AND FINANCE OFFICER; WALTER HORNING, FORESTRY 
STAFF OFFICER; AND R. K. PIERSON, RANGE OFFICER, DEPART- 

MENT OF THE INTERIOR 





GENERAL STATEMENT 





Chairman Haypen. Next will be the Bureau of Land Management. 
We are glad to see you, Mr. Woozley. 

Mr. Wooztry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. You have a short statement and I think it might 
be well for you to read it. 

Mr. Wooztey. Thank you. 

It is a pleasure to appear before this committee to discuss the work 
of the Bureau of Land Management and to explain our request for 
funds for the coming fiscal year. 

The Bureau of Land Management, as an agent of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for public land management, administers over 468 million 
acres of public domain in the continental United States and Alaska. 
It is our responsibility to administer these lands in such a manner that 
the widest use may be made of them, while at the same time they will 
be preserved for the future benefit of the Nation. Lands which 
should be in State or private ownership will be disposed of in accord- 
ance with applicable laws. The programs proposed in this estimate 
are designed to meet these objectives. 

The resources of the public domain are in three general classes: The 
land itself, the surface resources of forage and timber, and the mineral 
resources below the surface. 

The Bureau’s estimate for 1959 in the appropriation “Management 
of lands and resources” is $20,940,000, which is $1,060,000 less than 
the appropriation for 1958. One million of the reduction represents 
a revision of our 1958 program to provide funds for fire fighting. A 
balanced program will be maintained with the reduced amount. 





1957 


FIRE SEASON 












I wish to mention the disastrous fire season the Bureau experienced 
this past summer. Beginning in June and running through October, 
approximately 5,500,000 acres were burned in Alaska and in the 
continental United States—over 5 million acres in Alaska alone. Of 
the 497,000 acres burned over in the States, 11,500 were forest land, 
the remainder being brush and range lands. Suppression costs will 
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amount to $2,100,000 and damage to resources will be several times that 
amount. In order to increase the effectiveness of our fire-suppression 
techniques, we are installing a fire-danger rating system in Alaska and 
continental United States. We believe that the use of this system 
will permit us to take more timely action in suppressing fires by 
concentration of our forces in areas where fires are most likely to 
occur prior to the actual outbreak of the fires. 

Chairman Haypen. My understanding is that those Alaskan fires 
were somewhat unprecedented. You never had them occur before, 

Mr. Wooziry. Not in such magnitude, Senator. 

Senator Haypen. What is the cause of that? Was it an extra dry 
season or was it because more people were in there to start fires? 

Mr. Wooziry. Well, it was the dry season, primarily. It started 
early in the interior of Alaska and we had some bad lightning storms 
during the year. 

Chairman Haypen. That is our trouble in Arizona. Lightning 
starts fires in dry weather. 

Mr. Woozrry. In Alaska, the lightning storms are bad and they are 
the principal cause of the large fires. In the States, I might add, we 
had a good growth of brush and grass early in the season and it turned 
exceedingly hot and dry in the lower elevations where most of our 
lands are. So our range fires in Nevada, Idaho, and Oregon were 
above the average in intensity. We are requesting a slight increase 
for fire-presuppression work in grazing districts and for the adminis- 
tion of 2 million acres of Bankhead-Jones lands being transferred 
from the Department of Agriculture. These lands lie within the 
boundaries of the public domain now administered by this Bureau. 

The forestry program will proceed at approximately the same level 
as in fiscal year 1958. A minor adjustment has been proposed in the 
administration of the O. and C. lands. At the request of the O. and 
C. counties, the program of reforestration on these lands in western 
Oregon will be reduced from $974,000 as in the current year to 
$574,000. The amount requested for the “Maintenance of access 
roads” is increased from $35,000 to $250,000. 

Chairman Hayopen. I am glad to hear of that. 

Mr. Wooztry. Thank you. 

Both these requests, less $74,000 to be assumed by the Bureau, will 
be reimbursed to the Federal Government by the O. and C. counties 
for receipts otherwise payable to the counties. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Other activities of the Bureau, including adjudication of cases, 
field examination and classification of lands, examination of mining 
claims, cadastral surveys, and improvement of land records, soil and 
moisture conservation, and weed control, will proceed on about the 
same basis as in the current fiscal year. 


CONSTRUCTION 


In the “Construction” appropriation, the amount requested is 
$4,435,000, compared to $5,480,000 appropriated in 1958. ‘I'he pro- 
gram of road construction is reduced by $695,000 in anticipation of 
a lesser amount being available for reimbursement to the ‘Treasury 
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from the counties’ share of O. and C. timber sale receipts. In con- 
nection with the reduction of $350,000 in the building program, it is 
proposed to complete buildings previously scheduled for Alaska with 
$100,000 carried over from 1958. 

In conclusion, I know that the members of this committee are 
aware that the Bureau of Land Management is a prime producer 
of revenue to both the Federal Treasury and to many States and 
counties. It is a pleasure to advise you that receipts for 1959 are 
estimated at $226 million, including $110 million from the Outer 
Continental Shelf. Of the total receipts, $42 million will be paid 
to States and counties where the lands are situated and the balance 
of $184 million to the Treasury. 

That completes the brief statement we have, Mr. Chairman. 


MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 


Chairman Haypen. The justifications for the appropriation, “Man- 
agement of lands and resources,” will be placed in the record at this 
point. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


PRIOR SOUE GiGh.. SIN is sick: nx:siciaithaesvansisigieliacintnlatpiamibbiiiataa $22, 000, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Forest protection and 




















WECRRIMAUIOM, TOTOGE ORG nica teenies msn 100, 000 
ITO, ; SCTE, ira eee F teeter dela acta icketoiaectind tp piaiaincln tis $22, 100, 000 
Decreases : 
Lease and disposal of land and mineral resources_ 10, 500 
Management of grazing lands__._..___-____-____ 23, 600 
NG Saiicuincintetedmcitdibiniiinidstiedipiamammaane 411, 200 
COROCIIO)  CURVOT Cicer Kemineisonitil«tustinnineids 700 
Soil and moisture conservation___....______-___ 4, 000 
Be) RINE cenisansteicerndinth nice tbbtindn tain 1, 000, 000 
——————-__ 1, 450,000 
BORO, nica te ncsiaanatJtesnadinywittiehluateiicwdeebanate 20, 650, 000 
Increases : 
Management of grazing lands__.._.___.__-______-_ 32, 000 
BIEN, Anateencitqncnseatlntistiedt- be kneen denim 43, 000 
Maintenance of access roads____..-._-_________ 215, 000 
290, 000 
WORSE  Cotmate, » SBIR scnnnncnsepcesinbenanin- Bhs 20, 940, 000 
Analysis of adjusted appropriation 
isc cece iagasomap accented aaa aiieas — a scat 
Adjust- Compara- | Amount 
Activities Appropri- | ment for | tive available, 
ated, 1958 | excess fire | transfer 1958 
costs 
—_—. eS gS ~ —_ — — _ - Seen mene 
} 
1. Lease and disposal of land and mineral resources_...| $5, 739,900 | —$230, 000 | ce 5, 509, 900 
2. Management of grazing lands_.._._.._.___- ee 2, 364, 100 —100,000 | +$91, 000 2, 355, 100 
OEE . ------| 5,372,200 —100, 000 | dna eit 5, 272, 200 
IT Oo are ptikcnnsibnn is ssee alban 2, 033, 200 | +—120, 000 1, 913, 200 
5. Soil and moisture conservation. -..-.......-...---.-- 3, 921, 700 —300, 000 3, 621, 700 
6. Fire suppression... ___. RET Rarer | 400, 000: |++1, 000,000 |... 1, 400, 000 
7. Maintenance of physical facilities................_.- | 50, 000 |__- SUI con eel 50, 000 
8. Maintenance of access roads__.........._.-..-.--..- 35, 000 Ses cee ae ME Teak cae aie 35, 000 
9. Weed control___-_- cdl aehanvinih sc dnetécdsetodeatetaat cain 709, 000 OE OOO foo nt erent 559, 000 
10. General administration... ___- eens pale 1, 374, 900 ---| +9, 000 1, 383, 900 
SN ass iiatach Sasnebccmetanaontmas b hsbndeminate ae or 22, 000, 000 enapmiaatiid 100, 000 22, 100, 000 
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Analysis by activities 








Amount Estimate, 
Activities available, Subtotal 
1958 


. Lease and disposal of land and mineral 

resources. ...-------| $5, 509, 900 
Management of grazing lands. - 2, 355, 100 
Forestry 5, 272, 200 
. Cadastral surveys-- ..-i.----| 1,913,200 
Soil and moisture conservation... 
Fire suppression 
Maintenance of physical facilities __ 
Maintenance of access roads 
Weed control-- 
. General administration 
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Bureau oF LAND MANAGEMENT 


1. Lease and disposal of lands and mineral resources, $5,499,400 


Amount Estimate, 
Subactivity...................| available, | Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1958 





(6) Field examination and classification _ - -- 1, 752, 200 | . 1, 752, 200 
(c) Records improvement -_-___-_-__- ae 470, 000 [--- 470, 000 


1, 752, 200 | 
470, 000 | 


(a) Adjudication of applications ___- ....| $3, 287, 700 Py $10, 500 | $5, 277, 200 ate $3, 277, 200 | 
| 
| 

10, 500 | 5, 499, 400 | 5, 499, 400 = 





The decrease of $10,500 is to cover transfer to General Services Administration for building rentals. No 
increase is requested for this activity. The program will proceed at the 1958 level. 


This activity involves adjudication, hearings and appeals, field examinations, 
program coordination, and land records operations necessary in the lease and 
disposal of lands for mineral exploration and production and for agricultural, 
residential, commercial, industrial, recreational, and various special purposes 
under the public-land laws. 

The mineral activity includes the leasing of deposits of minerals on public 
domain and acquired lands under mineral leasing laws and the examination 
and patenting of mining claims under the general mining laws. Also included 
is the examination and determination of validity of unpatented claims in con- 
flict with other land applications or when requested to make validity deter- 
minations by other Government agencies controlling public land. Geographi- 
cally, this activity includes lands in the continental United States, Alaska, and 
the outer Continental Shelf comprising an area in excess of 800 million acres or 
better than one-third of the combined land area of the United States and Alaska. 

The following table gives an indication of the magnitude of this activity: 


Mineral production, Bureau of Land Management lands, fiscal year 1957 





| 


| Public do- Acquired 
| main lands 

eee 
. 





barrels... 
1,000 cubic feet _- 


130, 319, 041 
316, 701, 747 
108, 275, 402 
99, 014, 069 


i ne 5, 530, 791 
Sheaphate rock ‘ do---..| 990, 196 


Potassium salts Eee 4 ob, 6g See” 
Sodium salts a7 
All other 





NotTe.— Production figures on ‘‘locatable minerals’’ are not available. 
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The lands activity includes the issuance of permits, leases, and patents on 
public lands in the United States and Alaska under a great variety of public 
land laws, the withdrawal of public lands for other agencies of the Federal 
Government, the restoration from withdrawal of lands no longer required and 
the classification of lands. 

During fiscal year 1957, 11,787 patents were issued covering 514,047 acres of 
land. During the same period receipts obtained from the use or disposal of 
lands totaled $4,868,817 and lease or disposition of leasable minerals returned 
$83,396,659. Dollar revenues to industry would exceed this amount 16 to 15 
times. 

The work is divided into three classes; namely, adjudication of applications, 
field examination and classification, and records improvement. 

(a) Adjudication of applications, $3,277,200 

Due to the constantly accelerating rate of economic expansion, population 
growth, and western development it is expected there will be a continued in- 
crease in the demand for surface use and title on public lands as well as for 
lease or acquisition of mineral resources. During fiscal year 1957 there was 
an increase of 20,000 cases requiring action over 1956. 

An increasing demand for mineral leases, the continued high interest in 
uranium exploration, in the acquisition of small tracts for residential or recrea- 
tional purposes accounts in a large measure for the increased caseload in the 
past few years. 

Also contributing to the increased workload is the transfer of the mineral 
interests in some 4,472 tracts of land embracing 476,062 acres from the Farmers’ 
Home Administration. This is in connection with Public Law 760 but is in 
addition to the mineral interests in 12,345 tracts transferred prevously for 
administration under the mineral leasing laws. 

Contributing to the increased workload will be the processing of applications 
for land exchanges and public auction sales and the revocation, modification, 
and restoration of withdrawals and reservations resulting from the Bureau’s 
current withdrawal review program. 

Table I shows the work accomplished during the past 5 years and the esti- 
mated workload and accomplishments for fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 








TABLE I 
New and Unclosed 
Fiscal year | reactivated | Cases closed | cases, end 
cases of year 
ee te abe See Cee id eee | 67, 587 | 64, 272 | 41, 089 
1954__- “i = 99, 799 82, 826 58, 062 
nn, ails dial = 133, 567 106, 327 85, 302 
Sie aes bch aaah lstued lace. tokaadoauecuk’ ‘ | 112, 798 120, 006 78, 094 
1957... ~ 132, 885 136, 828 74, 151 
1958 !_____. S ol 140, 000 140, 151 74, 000 
ean ata are mein theociaee Selman ehiatmeaniaa aan 150, 000 145, 000 79, 000 
1 Estimated. 


(b) Field examination and classification, $1,752,200 


The main responsibilities in the mineral field are to examine unpatented 
mining claims for which patent applications have been made, cases or applica- 
tions which create conflicts between claim owners and nonmineral land users 
or applicants, plus a continuing program under Public Law 167. 

The primary purpose of lands examinations or investigations is classification 
of the lands under the provisions of section 7 of the Taylor Grazing Act and 
various other public land laws. Such classification or similar determination 
is required by law prior to the discretionary allowance of applications for most 
types of lease or disposal of public lands. 
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Table II shows the workload of mineral and land examination and classifica- 
tion for the past 5 years and as expected in fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 


TABLE II 


Cases requir-| Cases com- | Cases pend- 
Fiscal year ing exami- pleted ing end of 
nation 





19, 848 
14, 046 
34, 510 
27, 804 
29, 317 
33, 000 
37, 000 


1 Estimated. 


(c) Records improvements $470,000 


The public land records are basic to the whole real property structure of the 
public domain States and to the effective management of the public domain. 
These records are invaluable and irreplaceable. The serious physical deteriora- 
tion of many of these records and the documentary inadequacies therein have 
long been recognized as an obstacle to the most efficient administration of the 
public land laws and the source of unsatisfactory service to the public. A proj- 
ect for revision and improvement of this record system, begun in fiscal year 1956, 
will eventually equip each land office in the Western States and in Alaska with 
modern records which will increase the efficiency of these offices and provide 
better service to the public. 

The contract for the preparation of new records for the State of Oklahoma has 
been awarded. With the completion of the contracts for New Mexico and Okla- 
homa, the installation of the new records will be complete for the Land Office 
in Santa Fe. Those for the State of Utah were included in the first contract 
awards. 

In fiscal year 1959 it is planned to award a contract for revision of the records 
of Arizona or of Nevada. 


3. eee of ean lands, $2,363,500 


Amount | Estimate, | 
available, | Decrease Subtotal 1959 | Increase 
1958 cd 
i 
Sad 


(a) Grazing administration._____. _| $2,152,800 | $23, 600 | $2, 129, 200 | $2,129,200 |... 
(6) Fire presuppression _- td ; SE Ecsitaantincue 202, 300 234, 300 $32, 000 


ON 224655 ctl c~ccs tenses cesses}. BAD 23,600 | 2,331,500 | 2,363, 500 32, 000 





(a) Grazing administration, $2,129,200 

The estimate for this subactivity is $2,129,200, a decrease of $23,600 from 
1958. This decrease represents a transfer of $18,000 to the subactivity “Fire 
Presuppression,” and transfer of $5,600 for General Services Administration for 
rentals. 

This subactivity includes the administration of grazing use of the public 
lands in 11 Western States; the general direction and coordination of all pro- 
grams for the protection, conservation, and development of the range resources 
for maximum sustained use and development and the stabilization of the live- 
stock industry dependent thereon; related functions pertaining to the use and 
disposal of the public lands as authorized by the Taylor Grazing Act of June 28, 
1934, as amended, and by other applicable legislation. 
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The following data are indicative of the importance of this activity to the 
economy of the West. 


Approximate acreage administered____...._-_-___-_----------__- 182, 000, 000 
meer Of Weaeras raise nerd... 2. 6 2 a ee 30, 625 
Number of livestock using the range_____....--_-~________-_-__. 11, 803, 000 
Number of big-game animals using the range________-_________-___ 1, 000, 000 
ner OF mene peneomives— oo eo Sees 165 
Average acreage administered per field employee 

(excluding clerical staff) -.._.___--__ a I ke 1, 100, 000 


During 1958, 2,174,890 acres of title III Bankhead-Jones lands located in 
Montana and New Mexico are to be transferred to Bureau of Land Management 
from the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture. These lands are chiefly 
valuable for grazing and are now under lease or permit to grazing organizations 
or to individual ranches. The Bureau plans to continue the same pattern of 
administration maintained by the Forest Service, recognizing the established 
range users, charging the same grazing fees, and returning the same percentage 
of fee receipts to the counties in which the collections are made. 

Administration of the public rangelands depends upon an accurate inventory 
of the range resources, and this program has been given priority for a number of 
years. Within the 1958 fiscal year it has suffered from the indirect effects of a 
critical fire season requiring the attention of field personnel. The need for ac- 
celerating the range survey program continues, since there is estimated to be 
over 100 million acres of public land yet to be covered by an acceptable resource 
inventory. Closely related to the survey of public lands is the need for analysis 
of the extent to which private lands are dependent upon the Federal range for 
grazing privileges. The two programs should proceed concurrently. 

Range use supervision and trespass control are continuing requirements, and 
the constantly increasing value of the Federal ranges for a multiplicity of uses 
renders supervision a matter of greater and greater complexity. One of the 
dual uses referred to is coexistence of livestock and big-game animals on the 


public range in a balanced program which is consistent with both public and 
private interests. 


(b) Fire presuppression, $234,300 


This estimate is an increase of $32,000 over 1958, of which $18,000 was trans- 
ferred from the subactivity “Administration of grazing lands.” 

This subactivity provides for limited preparedness in prevention and detec- 
tion of range fires on 182 million acres of public domain in 11 Western States. 
The increase will be applied to purchase radio communication equipment, the 
recruitment of 3 full-time range conservationists, and 1 radio engineer for 
fire control. The critical fire season in the summer of 1957 emphasizes the 
necessity for strengthening the fire-control organization and the communications 
network. 

Preparedness for fire control is accomplished primarily by a few permanent 
personnel assigned the responsibility with the assistance of seasonal employees 
and organized per diem guards. At present six permanent fire-control employees 
in Idaho and Nevada are assigned to the districts having the most severe fire 
conditions. Their work consists chiefly of taking immediate action on fires, pro- 
viding necessary supervision of fire suppression crews, heading up fire preven- 
tion and education campaigns, fire-control training and the investigation of fire 
trespass, and care of communication equipment. 

The Bureau has established a dependable VHF radio communication system 
which will be expanded for use in the reporting of fires, in dispatching crews 
and equipment to the most strategic points on fires in order to reduce the cost 
of suppression, reduce the acreage burned, and to insure the safety of the fire- 
fighters. It is planned to institute use of a fire danger rating system in fiscal 
year 1959 in cooperation with the Forest Service. 
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3. Forestry, $4,904,000 


| | 
| Subtotal Estimate 
Decrease | 1959 } 1959 Increase 


| Amount 
Subactivity | available 
1958 


1. O. and C. lands ; $3, 178, 000 $405, 700 $2, 772, 300 | $2, 772, 300 
BOE MD ans cae dcptpnenencumdand --| 2, 094, 200 5, 500 | 2,088,700 | 2, 131, 700 


|——— a 


ante 6,272, 200 | 411, 200 | 4, 861,000 | 4, 904, 000 





1. O. and C. Lands 





Amount Subtotal Estimate 
Subactivity available Decrease 1959 1959 
1958 | 


(a) Management_. , 683, $5, 700 $1, 678, 200 $1, 678, 200 
(6) Development _-_---_- a 974, 100 400, 000 574, 100 574, 100 
(c) Protection___......--- Seal ee eed GE OOO boncenecaoe 520, 000 520, 000 
TAR sist de sum ntvee espisiaseshl 3, 178, 000 405, 700 | 2, 772, 300 2, 772, 300 

i 


The estimate for this subactivity is $2,772,300, a decrease of $405,700 from 
1958. This decrease results from a reduction of $400,000 in the amount authorized 
to be made available by the O. and C. counties for reimbursement to the Treasury 
for reforestation on O. and C. lands and transfer of $5,700 to General Services 
Administration for rentals. 

The Bureau of Land Management manages the revested O. and C. and Coos 
Bay Wagon Road grant lands for permanent source of timber supply, protect 
watersheds, regulate stream flow, promote the stability of local communities 
and the timber industry, and provide recreational facilities. 

The requested funds will permit the Bureau to continue a balanced sustained- 
yield forest management program, including extending the reinventory of forest 
lands, maintaining a high level of timber sales, continuing multiple resource 
functions, and protecting the lands from fire, insects, and diseases. The accel- 
erated program for reforesting unstocked lands will be continued with the 
greater portion of the costs to be reimbursed to the Treasury from receipts for 
sale of O. and C. timber which otherwise would be distibuted to the O. and C. 
counties. 

(a) Management, $1,678,200 

It is planned to maintain this activity at the same level as 195s. 

(1) Forest inventory 

Much of the forest inventory data for O. and C. lands was collected approxi- 
mately 20 years'ago. A few years ago a reinventory program was initiated. 
Funds made available during the past and current fiscal years made it possible 
to accelerate the reinventory program to the extent that it is expected that all 
of the O. and C. forest lands can be reinventoried and evaluations completed by 
the end of fiscal year 1960. On the basis of reinventory data obtained to date, 
the sustained-yield annual allowable cut for the O. and C. lands has been in- 
creased by more than 150 million board-feet. The annual allowable cut is now 
692.2 million board-feet. It is planned to maintain the reinventory program at 
about the same level as in 1958. The inventory program for the O. and C. lands 
is summarized as follows 

Aores 
Area to be inventoried 12, 407, 670 
Area inventoried 1950-57 1, 167, 000 
Programed for fiscal year 1958 : 500, 000 
ey I EE I oar cictatsive nce nddoutiddemennGecead 500, 000 


1 Includes 261,000 acres intermingled public domain lands. 


(2) Timber sales 

The 2,146,670 acres of O. and C. lands support an estimated 50 — board- 
feet of timber and have a potential annual productive capacity of 750 million 
board-feet of saw timber. 





on 
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During fiscal year 1957, 624,505,000 board-feet of O. and C. timber were sold 
and receipts totaled $19,633,544. During the current fiscal year, O. and C. timber 
sales are expected to total 700 million board-feet and in 1959 are estimated at 
750 million board-feet. Receipts are estimated at $23 million in each of these 
years. Salvage timber will continue to be a substantial percentage of the total 
amount of timber offered for sale. 

The volume, sale price, and receipts for O. and C. timber sold during fiscal years 
1955-57, and expected sales and receipts for fiscal years 1958 and 1959 are as 
follows : 


| 





Collections 

Volume sold 

Fiscal year | (thousand Sale price | 

| board-feet) BLM Forest Serv- 

| ice 
Tee 644,608 | $18, 337,387 | $15, 967, 243 $6, 895, 498 
1956___- : 664, 835 25, 024, 063 19, 543, 644 3, 544, 343 
Pt icstad inh aks ied icdose a Tqye ual 624, 505 18, 952, 252 16, 334, 896 3, 298, 648 
Pe MOMEIIB NOD) in <i in snisio sendin Shou tise os 700, 060 19, 000, 000 19, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 
1959 (estimated) eae alin | 750, 000 19, 250, 000 19, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 





— 


The receipts for 1957 include $100,030 collected from trespassers for unlawful 
removal of 4,177,000 board-feet of timber. Aside from the monetary return the 
Bureau’s vigorous campaign against trespassers tends to discourage trespass on 
timber lands. On June 30, 1957, there were 305 trespass cases involving O. and C. 
lands pending. 


(b) Forest development, $574,100 


A prerequisite to sustained yield forest management is regeneration of a stand 
of timber on lands which are cut over or burned over. Because of inadequate 
supplies of tree seed in past years, competing vegetation, rodents, fires, and other 
causes, an estimated 170,000 acres of O. and C. lands, primarily suited to growing 
timber, are unproductive and in need of rehabilitation and reforestation. 
Approximately 25,000 acres are cut over annually; an estimated one-half of this 
amount will require reforestation. 

The following table shows the best current estimate of the reforestation pro- 
gram for O. and C. lands: 


Acreage in need of reforestation, 1958__.____---_-_-_-_---- irdig nn ST aS 170, 000 
Addition expected from fiscal year 1959 cutting program __—___~~-__- _.. 12,500 

Petal | in oe els, Lee a ee ee ee 182, 500 
proposed. reforestation program, 1900... os sneer ersnnae 22, 000 
Acres remaining to be reforested at end of fiscal year 1959____--__-____ 160, 500 


A certain portion of these areas will restock naturally over a long period. 
Prompt reforestation will permit increasing the annual allowable cut and will 
reduce annual losses in potential growth from these nonstocked lands estimated 
to be 75 to 100 million board-feet, valued at current prices at $3 to $4 million. 

Recognizing the necessity for an expanded reforestation program, the Associa- 
tion of O. and C. Counties voted to participate in such a program in 1958 and 
authorized appropriation of $900,000 from the portion of receipts which otherwise 
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would be paid to the counties. The association has authorized appropriation of 
$500,000. Fiscal year 1959 estimate provides for : 


Planting 17,000 acres, $17.50 per acre 

Aerial seeding 5,000 acres, $12 per acre 

Site preparation 

Purchase of seedlings 

Collection, purchase of tree seed 

RINNE © INN ae encarta socal een pices eseminaireiaiagis elim aremansibapociaeas 
Planning and supervision 


(c) Fire protection, $520,000 
There is no change in the amount requested over fiscal year 1958. 


The protection of the timber from fire is another prerequisite to sustained- 
yield forest management. 


(1) Contracts 


Fire protection on the O. and C. and Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands is 
provided through contracts with the State of Oregon and the United States 
Forest Service. 


(2) Extra protection of high hazard areas 


In addition to the contracts for regular fire protection there are certain cut- 
over areas on which the slash could not be burned due to weather conditions or 
because certain silvicultural practices in some areas do not require burning. 
Until such time as the slash is burned or the fire hazard diminished on the areas, 
the Bureau of Land Management agrees to pay for furnishing the additional 
protection required. 


(8) Hazard reduction, snag falling 


Snag falling as a fire-prevention measure is urgently needed to remove a fire 
hazard which endangers adjacent or nearby stands of valuable timber. Private 
owners are falling snags on their adjacent and intermingled lands, clearing cor- 
ridors across burned areas. It is incumbent on the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment to cooperate by continuing clearance of such corridors across its adjacent 
lands and to make such other clearings as are necessary to materially reduce the 
fire hazard in snag areas. 

The snag-falling program for fiscal year 1959 will be stepped up in areas of 
high-fire hazard and in thoseareas where private owners have cleared corridors 
up to Bureau of Land Management property lines. 

Request for fiscal year 1959 is composed of the following: 


Acreage Estimsted Fetimeted 
protected fiscal vear fiseal year 
1958 1959 


Contract with State of Oregon 1, 837, 754 $365, 000 
Contract with U. 8. Forest Service ad 305, 605 65, 000 
Extra protection for high hazard areas ad d 15, 000 
Supervision and inspection 
Snag falling. ............... 


Total... 





Other lands, $2,131,700 





Amount Estimate, Increase 
Subactivity available, | Decrease Subtotal 1959 
1958 


rca aaeelenigcaai oie ——J 


(a) Management.._.........-- ‘ 3 | $1, 247, 200 $F, 500 | $1,241, 700 | $1, 241, 700 
(h) Develonment __-- - 30, 000 30, 000 39, 000 
(c) Pretectinn, United States__. ee 460, 500 460.5” 4°5 OW 
(d) Protection, Alaska 356, 500 356, 500 375, 000 


Total 2, 094, 200 f 2,088,700 | 2,131, 700 





me hlmetlC<C eC‘ 


3 
on 


| | S885 


wi) 
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The estimate for this subactivity is $2,131,700, an increase of $43,000 over 
1958. The decrease of $5,500 is for rents hereafter to be financed by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. 


(a) Management, $1,241,700 

There is no increase over 1958. 

The Bureau of Land Management has exclusive jurisdiction over 159,300,000 
acres of public domain forest lands in the United States and Alaska. The pub- 
lic domain forest lands support an estimated 412 billion board-feet of timber and 
have an estimated annual productive capacity of 2.5 billion board-feet. 

It is the objective of the Bureau of Land Management to so manage the public 
domain forest lands that the highest and best uses of the lands and their re- 
sources may be realized in perpetuity. 

The nature of the public domain forest lands, their location, distribution, and 
the products which may be provided by these lands require proper management 
to provide the highest and best uses of the lands. Many of the public domain 
forest lands are managed for commercial lumbering operations; other for local 
demands for fence posts, mine timbers, fuel wood, or Christmas trees; while still 
others are managed for protection of watersheds or wildlife habitat. 

Within funds requested, the Bureau will maintain a balanced sustained yield 
forest management program essentially at the 1958 level, including extension 
of the inventory of forest lands, expansion of the timber trespass control pro- 


gram, continuation of multiple use functions, and protection of the lands and 
timber from fire. 


(1) Forest inventory 


Accurate inventory data are essential for forest management plans as a 
reliable base for a rapidly expanding timber sale program for such day-to-day 
forest management operations as trespasses, rights-of-way, and for such other 
purposes as fire protection and land classification. Approximately 500,000 acres 
of more than 44 million acres of public domain commercial forest lands will have 
been inventoried by the end of this fiscal year. None of the approximately 115 
million acres of public domain woodlands have been inventoried. The inventory 
program will be continued at the 1958 level. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
acres of commercial forest lands have been programed for inventory during 
fiscal year 1959. 


(2) Timber sales 


The Bureau’s responsibilities for management of the public domain forest 
lands include selling the overmature and mature timber at a rate approximately 
equal to the productive capacity of the lands. The demand for forest products 
from these lands has increased to such an extent that, as of June 30, 1957, more 
than 400 applications for sales of public domain timber were pending. 

The table below shows the volume and receipts for timber sold from public 


domain forest lands during the period 1955-57, and the anticipated sales during 
fiscal years 1958 and 1959: 





| Volume, 








Fiscal year thousand Receipts 
board-feet 
1955... .- 123,738 | $1, 654, 193 
eating ck adh esse rartlnine qeebiasnieceaasuumidiorscossoanaes 155, 341 | 1, 843, 076 
ia. 153, 000 | 1, 838, 060 
DI son cise svelchecu eins sick us ost chavetvoubil tka dba ccancrsestn nelle to oe | 200, 000 2, 300, 000 
NI 2, o. ois kiss wal ne itis satpeblededeelnl Stents amke ais 200, 000 2, 300, 000 


(3) Trespass control 


As of June 30, 1957, 247 timber trespass cases involving unauthorized cutting or 
trespass on public domain timber were pending. Other suspected, but as yet 
unconfirmed, timber trespasses on public domain forest lands are estimated to be 
many times this number. This problem on commercial timberlands is particu- 
larly acute in California, Oregon, and Idaho, and on woodlands in Arizona, 
Nevada, and Utah. The loss of revenue because of trespass exceeds many times 
the cost of minimum control measures this estimate will provide. During fiscal 
year 1957, $126,622 was collected for 8,140 thousand board-feet of timber taken 

23673—58——_9 
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in trespass. A recent decision by the Federal court and a revision of the State 
statute in California have paved the way for effective action in timber trespass 
on public domain forest lands. 

(b) Developmént, $30,000 

This estimate is in the same amount as 1958. 

It is estimated that approximately 50,000 acres in western Oregon and northern 
California, including Coos Bay Wagon Road lands and public domain lands inter- 
mingled with the O. and C. lands, suited primarily for growing of very valuable 
timber are in the need of restocking to offset failure of natural means of 
regeneration. Approximately 8,000 acres of such lands are cut over aunually 
and an average of approximately 10,000 cres are burned over annually. These 
lands are vital to the timber industry, and it is essential that they be reforested. 

The funds requested will permit the Bureau to continue the reforestation pro- 
gram on the very productive Coos Bay Wagon Road lands and the public domain 
lands in northern California and western Oregon, especially those intermingled 
with the O. and C. lands. 

Nonstocked lands in the United States have a growth potential of approximately 
400 board-feet per acre each year. 

The reforestation program for public-domain lands for fiscal year 1959 in- 
cludes : 


Planting of 800 acres at $16 per acre 
Aerial seeding of 320 acres at $10 per acre 
Purchase of seedlings and tree seed 
Planning and supervision 


(c) Protection, United States, $485,000 


This estimate is $24,500 more than 1958. The increase is required to meet 
increased costs of fire-protection contracts. 

There are more than 4 million acres of commerical timber, woodland, and 
grazing lands that can best be protected under contract rather than by the 
Bureau of Land Management. These public domin lands are adjacent to and 
intermingled with those of the Forest Service and various States which already 
have established fire-control organizations in these areas; therefore, force account 
protection by the Bureau of Land Management would be uneconomical and a 
duplication of effort. Located in seven States, these lands are valuable for 
commercial timber production, livestock and game range, recreation, and for 
watersheds. 

Estimates of acreages and costs of fire-protection contract on public domain 
lands are as follows: 


| 
State | Acres | Cost, 1959 | Acres Cost, 1959 


II oa Be | 90, 000 | $6, 801 Oregon. ; 872, 035 $73, 291 

California... | 1,444, 358 301, 292 || Washington- aa 298, 297 34, 800 
499, 900 38, 95 Supervision = 

New Mexico---.---- 27, 610 910 || ee 

pS eee 55, 000 7 Total.................| 3,502,987 | 485,000 

Montana 305, 787 | 





(d) Protection, Alaska, $375,000 


This estimate is an increase of $18,500 over 1958. The increase will 
provide for replacement of one airplane. Otherwise, the program will continue 
at the same level as 1958. 

Over 5 million acres of Alaska’s public-domain land were burned in 1957— 
the worst loss on record. Two hundred and twenty-five million acres in Alaska 
require protection from fire by the Bureau, all of which are watershed lands 
valuable for timber production, game range, recreation, and mining. 

Alaska’s development during the postwar period has been rapid. Accelerated 
tourist and recreation travel, industrial and mining development, and military 
activity have increased the potential fire hazards in the area. The value of 
timber and minerals as sources of supply for expanding needs of the United 
States have increased tremendously, emphasizing the increased need for the 
protection of these resources from fire. 
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With the funds requested, the Bureau will continue its fire-protection program 
and will endeavor, to the extent possible, to modernize its fire-control] techniques, 
including adoption of a fire-danger rating system and the modernization of our 
radio-communication system. 

The Bureau, aided by Forest Service Fire Research and Weather Bureau per- 
sonnel, has been gathering basic data on daily fire weather and fuel flammability 
characteristics, and correlating these with actual fire occurrences. An empirical 
fire-danger meter will result which will afford relatively accurate fire-danger pre- 
dictability for the next several days based on past and current weather patterns. 
Predictions of worsening weather and local or regional buildup in likelihood of 
fire occurrences will enable the Bureau to alert emergency fire crews to standby, 
to man emergency stations, and to intensify cooperation and contact detection 
patrols by air or highway. Special patrols following lightning storms will also 
aid in earlier detection. This activating of emergency measures over and above 
normal presuppression manning and operational levels when indicated by meter 
predictions should reduce suppression costs because the organization is alerted 
and ready to move immediately and will reduce the damage to resources. 

Empirical meters already in use in Alaska are valuable planning tools but 
will require several years to extend their use for all regions of the Territory. 

The Bureau will secure needed portable weather stations and gather addi- 
tional data under its presuppression funds. The costs of undertaking emergency 
measures based on meter predictions are planned for suppression funds. 

The program will seek (1) to maintain or improve current loss level from 
man-caused fires by maintaining relative balance between protection forces and 
the increasing risk resulting from development; and (2) to reduce losses from 
lightning fires through use of the most modern and rapid fire-fighting techniques. 


4. Cadastral survey, $1,912,500 














| ! 
Amount | Estimate, 
Subactivity | available, | Decrease | Subtotal | 1959 Increase 
1958 | 
(a) Continental United States_._.............. | $1, 560, 600 $700 | $1, 559,900 | $1, 559,900 |_......... 
ee a ene 352, 600 |...... pul 352, 600 rk 
MIR eas ccinnen ae padoraae eh oinamreel 1,913, 200 | 700 | 1,912, 00 | 1,912, 800 | ee ae 


The decrease of $700 is transferred to the General Services Administration for 
build ng rental. 


No increase is requested for this activity. The program will proceed in 1959 
at the same level as the previous year. 
Under basic law, the Bureau of Land Management has exclusive responsibility 


for the cadastral survey and resurvey of the public domain in both continental 
United States and Alaska. 


(a) Continental United States, $1,559,900 


Survey and resurvey of public lands.—There still remain some 100 million 
acres of public domain in continental United States over which the rectangular 
net of public-land surveys has not been extended; additionally, there is great 
need for the resurvey of some 50 million acres of public domain to redefine the 
boundaries of the public lands and rehabilitate the corners on those lines. Prac- 
tically all of this area is situated in the 11 Western States. The 1959 program 
is intended to meet specific needs for various projects. 

The 1959 program is directed particularly to those areas which will produce 
revenue to the Federal Government and which will provide for the settlement of 
grants in aid of education to the Western States. It will serve to expedite the 
management of timber lands within the public domain; the development of 
mineral resources; and aid in the administration of the western range and all 
Phases of range management. These cadastral surveys and resurveys also are 
essential to the settlement and disposal of the lands under various public-land 
laws, including the Small Tract Act, adjudication of State selections, exchanges, 
and the conduct of public sales. In summary, these surveys and resurveys are 


basic to an orderly program of management and development of the public lands 
of the United States. 
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The program for 1959, as outlined below, contemplates the survey or resurvey 
of approximately 1,340,000 acres of public land, which includes 171,000 acres 
surveyed for school sections. In the school-section survey program the exterior 
boundaries of the townships involved will be completely surveyed and monu- 
mented, covering an estimated gross area of 1,600,000 acres. These “skeleton” 
surveys are adequate to meet the immediate management problems of the areas 
and to identify the sections to be transferred to the States. 





(1) Principally Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, Oregon, and 
Wyoming. 


(2) Principally Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Nevada, Utah, and 
Wyoming, 


(3) Principally Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Nevada, and Utah. 


Purpose of surveys 


Surveys or resurveys needed in the range 
and timber management program of the 
Bureau; for development of range and 
timber resources on the public domain; 
settlement of timber trespass cases, prin- 
cipally on the O and C lands; identifica- 
tion of tracts for sale of timber; salvage 
operations, reforestation; soil and mois- 
ture conservation; noxious weed eradica- 
tion; and boundary determinations. 

Surveys in connection with the minerals 
program of the Bureau, for identification 
of lands for development of mineral] re- 
sources. 

Surveys or resurveys required for other 
programs of the Bureau, for settlement 


Approxi- 
mate 
area in 
acres 


Field-party- 
days! 


640, 000 2, 500 


and management purposes; subdivision 
of sections to provide units for settlement 
and development under the Small Tract 
Act of 1938, transfer of 40 school sections 
to California and 228 to Utah, ete. 

Miscellaneous surveys, stich as erroneously 
omitted areas, islands, accretions, subdi- 
vision of sections, etc. 


(4) Principally Alabama, Florida, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Utah, and 
Nevada. 





1 A field party normally consists of a chief of party and 5 temporary survey aids. 
2 Not measurable on an area basis. 


Outer Continental Shelf—Court proceedings now pending are designed to 
clarify the extent of the areas subject to administration by this Bureau under 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act. There is wide divergence in the claims 
of the Federal Government and of the States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico 
as to the location of the common boundry of jurisdiction. Until those differ- 
ences are resolved, the full potential of development of the vast mineral resources 
of the seabed cannot be realized. As an incident to that solution, this Bureau 
will be called upon to furnish maps from aerial photographs, supplemented by 
field operations, for determination of the coastline as a step in decision as to the 
position of the limiting boundary of Federal jurisdiction. 

The preparation of leasing maps for purpose of identification of individual 
tracts on the outer Continental Shelf will be continued in fiscal year 1959 for 
areas where there is prospect for development of the mineral resources. The 
preparation of these maps is a necessary step in the leasing of areas on the 
outer Continental Shelf for development of the resources. The work involves 
computation of the plane coordinate positions of the boundaries of the leasing 
units and intersections with the outer margin of the submerged lands of the 
State, together with computations of the relative positions of these leasing units 
and permanently monumented points on the shore, and the preparation of suitable 
leasing maps. In California, a similar condition of divergence of opinion exists 
between the Federal and State authorities as to the limit of their respective 
jurisdictions in the areas offshore. Consultations looking toward a workable 
solution of these differences have been underway but a solution has not yet been 
reached. 

Special projects.—Special projects designed to apply new processes in order 
to accelerate the survey and resurvey of the public lands and to reduce the unit 
cost of operations are now underway. The use of helicopters for transporta- 
tion of the field survey parties in the extremely rough areas of southeastern 
Utah has proven to be both practical and economical; the output of work per- 
field party has been materially increased and the unit cost of operation mate 
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rially reduced by the use of this equipment. Experiences to date indicate the 
desirability of expanding the use of helicopters for this purpose in those areas 
where motor transportation of the field parties is not feasible. 

The application of photogrammetric methods in the execution of cadastral 
surveys is being undertaken on an experimental basis; that project has now 
been started and will be continued in fiscal year 1959. In carrying out that 
experimental project, the aerial photography has been contracted to a private 
operator and it is expected that the precise photogrammetric work will be accom- 
plished in cooperation with other Federal agencies on a reimbursable basis or 
by contract. Studies are being made of the application of a method of precise 
measurement of distances by a radio-microwave system and the possible applica- 
tion of that system to the cadastral surveys of this Bureau. Such of the methods 
as are found to be practical and economcial will be adopted in our regular work. 


(b) Alaska, $352,600 


Cadastral surveys to define the boundaries of parcels of land for settlement and 
development are as basic to Alaska as to any other public land area. The popula- 
tion of Alaska is increasing rapidly. The expanding economy and activities in the 
Territory are reflected in the demand for cadastral surveys. The grant of lands 
to the Territory of Alaska under the Alaska Mental Health Act and other grants 
to the Territory will place a heavy responsibility on this Bureau for surveys to 
define the boundaries of the granted lands. The recent discovery of oil in the 
Kenai area emphasizes the need for cadastral surveys to establish control as a 
basis for leasing areas for mineral development. 

The program for 1959 contemplates the extension of the rectangular system of 
surveys to cover approximately 50,000 acres for development of agricultural, 
timber, and mineral resources, and for control of oil and gas leases; it is expected 
that this work will be carried on in the vicinity of Anchorage, Fairbanks, Gulkana, 
and Dunbar and in the Healy River coalfield and Kenai Peninsula, as well as 
other areas which may be selected by the Territorial government in fulfillment 
of land grants to the Territory. It is also proposed to execute resurveys and sub- 
divisional surveys in connection with small tract public sale programs in the 
Anchorage, Kenai, Richardson, and McKinley Park areas and elsewhere as the 
need arises. Special surveys will include townsites and small tract surveys to 
facilitate family settlements. It is estimated that approximately 1,500 small 
tracts, homesteads, homesites, trade and manufacturing sites, ete., will be sur- 
veyed, as well as a number of lots as additions to existing townsites or new town- 
sites. It is estimated that this Alaska cadastral survey program will require 
approximately 1,600 field-party-days. 

In connection with the amendment of Public Land Order 82 and the opening 
of the lands north of the Brooks Range in Alaska to mineral leasing, the necessary 
leasing maps will be prepared to afford description and area for the oil and gas 
leasing within the opened lands. The plan proposed contemplates the extension 
of the rectangular plan of survey by protraction, adopting such control as is now 
available and supplemental control which may be found necessary. It is con- 
templated that these leasing maps will be prepared covering more than 10 million 
acres with the eventual extension to embrace the entire area restored from Public 
Land Order 82. 


5. Soil and moisture conservation, $3,617,700 








Amount available, 1958 Decreases Subtotal 





Estimate, 
1959 


r i. on 
SI <1::iseadh itd pinienelaign den etgienmastoaitnn $4,000 | $3,617,700 | $3, 617, 700 











The decrease of $4,000 is for transfer to General Services Administration for 
building rentals. 

There is no increase requested for 1959. The program will proceed at the same 
rate as 1958. 

The soil and moisture conservation activites of the Bureau are programed on 
a watershed basis. The major requirements for improving and maintaining the 
public lands in good condition have been included in 20-year conservation plans 
prepared for each of the 36 major river subbasins in the western United States. 
These plans include all of the essential work needed to halt accelerated erosion 
and excessive runoff. As more effective techniques and methods of conservation 
project installation are developed, the program plans are revised to include them. 
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Also, plans are amended from time to time to include new information concern- 
ing the nature, extent, and condition of the resources. 

As‘a guide to the actual installation of conservation works, detailed plans for 
community watersheds are prepared. Community watersheds are appropriate 
segments of subbasins which are assigned work priorities based on erosion, flood- 
ing and sedimentation problems within the area. Those community watersheds 
with critical erosion conditions but still well adapted for rapid recovery under 
needed treatment are given priority. Planning and priority assignment are also 
influenced in a definite way by the progress in grazing use management that has 
been made in each area. A frequent cause of a deteriorated watershed has been 
past misuse of the vegetative resource. If this use is not placed on a proper 
basis, conservation works cannot be expected to be fully effective, and may even 
fail completely. 

Practically all of the Bureau’s conservation work is done under cooperative 
arrangements with other agencies or private individuals. The users of the range 
resources generally contribute toward the completion of conservation projects 
on their use areas. These direct contributions may be in the form of cash, labor, 
materials, or equipment operation. 

Under the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act, the Bureau under- 
takes cooperative operations with the Department of Agriculture, State organ- 
izations, and private landowners in the treatment of critical watershed areas to 
control erosion and runoff. The degree to which public lands under the admin- 
istration of the Bureau are treated in this program is consistent with that pro- 
vided under our regular conservation activities. 

Plans developed for soil and moisture conservation operations during 1959 
provide treatment for 158 community watersheds. Of these, 32 will be newly 
planned, and initial operations will be started thereon. The other 126 will have 
continuing operations which began during the earlier years of the 20-year pro- 
gram. It is expected that conservation work will be wholly completed on approxi- 
mately 34 community watersheds during fiscal year 1958. During that year, as 
well as during fiscal year 1959, well over 2 million acres of public land will receive 
conservation treatment. The following two tables present the Bureau’s con- 
servation program by river basins and by States for fiscal year 1959. 

The program for 1959 is detailed by States and by river basins in the following 
tables. 


Soil and moisture conservation program by States for fiscal year 1959 





Estimated 
area of criti- | Estimated Estimated 
cally eroded 1959 obli- area bene- 
public land gations fited by 
needing 1959 program 
treatment 





ee Soars aa es . ‘ , 688, 000 $326, 000 388, 000 
Oalifornia........... 3 lswakaweawealie 4, 020, 000 162, 000 199, 000 
Oniwnie.........<: re =" oi ‘ 3, 643, 000 369, 000 72, 000 
he 4 Ba lee ame cicada ), 920, 000 309, 700 77, 000 
Montana. -_----- San Stee ieee ces , 897, 000 350, 000 36, 000 
ees eee aa : , 663, 000 395, 000 279, 000 
I nO ae ee 7 , 597, 000 | 645, 000 271, 000 
3, 647, 000 | 347, 000 239, 000 
, 493, 000 265, 000 169, 000 
MINES oe hen cook cube ; aa Soatons 0000 | .5csscaceneune 
Wyoming ke Bt ek a emia ate vated 3, 488, 000 | 378, 000 | 276, 000 


Total. se oe aA biniaedas cc alana 065, 000 | 3,549,700 | 2, 006, 000 


Program direction -__-_- 





68, 000 | 





a. aan . ae aaa 3, 617, 700 | 
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Soil and moisture conservation program by river basins for fiscal year 1959 
prog y y 





























Estimated 
area of crit- Estimated Estimated 
ically eroded 1959 obli- area bene- 
public land gations fited by 1959 
needing program 
treatment 
i ee ars ninitetnanditeiectabuaibennitaaem 7, 873, 000 $556, 700 275, 000 
Colorado itsialiriialiniin tititaiaiilalaiie ihe ae ate eile ae 18, 786, 000 1, 305, 000 594, 000 
Great Basin. -.-. ; SPREE LAE PE PROBL EEE ICE RR ANE Es 28, 110, 000 544, 000 502, 000 
Missouri oe icnsiiea ke nédiqectiennnwetaet 6, 078, 000 536, 000 322, 000 
i ae i aa el a i a oe 5, 871, 000 447, 000 206, C00 
I i a a ee 1, 243, 000 75, 000 52, 000 
Central-Southern Pacific... __- ; ea a 483, 000 41,000 28, 000 
RE TOG WE MON, din aan aardtadebe Setncen at nlidiewakierell | 345, 000 31, 000 20, 000 
North Pacific sininiaknianaicadaaianiion Sloe el ae | 276, 000 14, 000 7, 000 
Total. » ee bi ELS oh ete es Gadestadeand cass os 69, 065, 000 3, 549, 700 2, 006, 000 
OT GOO ns ceunsaceinicnaeeensesenenmonn idtdibeenp panei ce 68, 000 |...-- as 
- —_ | 
UE base cane nanan enon en nen enna nee enna: enone ne een |oe eens : 3, 617, 700 


Land treatment and control structures provided under the soil- and moisture- 
conservation activity vary to some extent between the different Western States. 
These practices encompass the construction of facilities for water detention and 
spreading, brush removal, reseeding, range fencing, livestock-water development 
and maintenance of existing structures. 

In Arizona work will be completed in the 10 different community watersheds 
in this State located in the Virgin River, lower Colorado, Little Colorado, and 
Gila River subbasins. Emphasis is to be placed on initiating a floodwater deten- 
tion and regulation program in the Fort Pierce community watershed of the 
Virgin River subbasin. The installation of water detention and spreading struc- 
tures in the Centennial Wash community watershed of the Gila River subbasin 
will be another prominent activity in this State. 

In California plans have been made for work in 12 community watersheds 
located in the northwest Great Basin, central Great Basin, Klamath River, 
Sacramento River, and San Joaquin subbasins. 

Thirteen community watersheds have been scheduled for work in Colorado, 
located in the Arkansas River, upper Rio Grande, Green River, upper Colorado, 
and San Juan River subbasins. Over half of this State’s program is located 
in the upper Colorado subbasin. 

It is expected that 15 community watersheds, located in the Snake River sub- 
basin in Idaho will receive conservation treatment. 

In Montana conservation work will be completed on six community water- 
sheds in the upper Missouri, Yellowstone, and central Missouri subbasins. 

A total of 31 community watersheds have been planned for conservation treat- 
ment in Nevada. These are located in the northwest Great Basin, north Great 
Basin, Great Salt Lake, central Great Basin, Snake River, Virgin River, and 
lower Colorado subbasins. The greater part of this work will be done in the 
north Great Basin and Virgin River subbasins. In the north Great Basin sub- 
basin, special attention will be given to completing cooperative work in the Jiggs 
Soil Conservation Pilot District that recently has been established. 

Twenty-nine community watersheds in the upper Rio Grande, middle Rio 
Grande, Rio Grande-San Juan River, and Little Colorado subbasins in New 
Mexico are planned to receive conservation treatment. Erosion-control practices 
such as detention dam construction, contour furrowing, and soil pitting will 
receive emphasis in this State. 

In Oregon, 14 community watersheds are scheduled for work in the Snake 
River, Columbia River, Oregon Northwest Basin, Northwest Great Basin, 
Oregon coastal, and Klamath River subbasins. The program consists mainly of 
land treatments, although structural work will be done in a number of places 
where conditions warrant. 

Nineteen community watersheds will be treated in Utah, located in the North 
Great Basin, Great Salt Lake, Green River, upper Colorado, and Virgin River 
subbasins. The general program outlined for this State stresses land treat- 
ments supplemented by erosion-control structures. Water diversion and spread- 
ing will be an important practice, especially in the Clay Basin watershed of the 
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Green River subbasin. Cooperative work will continue on the Beaver soil- 
conservation pilot district. 

Only a small amount of conservation work will be completed on the few scat- 
tered public lands in Washington, located in the Columbia River subbasin. 

In Wyoming, eight community watersheds have been scheduled for treatment. 
These are located in the Yellowstone and Green River subbasins. The construc- 
tion of detention dams and the diversion and spreading of water will be stressed 
in this State. 

6. Fire suppression, $400,000 


SI | SN a cia $1, 400, 000 
NN a en ss 0 shirts tenn an eeiiiabininas 1, 000, 000 

I 6 er ae 1 as pel ean aaiensien esieenreiy apie aniaaeaialigeaeeales 400, 000 
I aa cr aa 400, 000 


The decrease of $1 million reduces the estimate to the same amount as ap- 
propriated in fiscal year 1958. 

This activity provides funds for suppression of fire on or threatening lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management in the United States 
and Alaska, except those lands which are afforded protection by contracts with 
other agencies. Five million acres were burned over in Alaska during calendar 
year 1957, plus 440,000 acres in the United States. The severe losses in both 
the States and Alaska during the current fire season resulted in unusually heavy 
suppression costs. 

It is the hope of avoiding such a severe loss in the future and to keep fire losses 
at an acceptable minimum, all modern fire-fighting techniques are being carefully 
evaluated. 

The United States Forest Service, the United States Air Force, and several 
States cooperating have improved the application of waterdrop from aircraft 
to the extent that it can be done successfully under field conditions. Through 
cooperation with the Forest Service, a fire danger rating system for manning 
purposes during high and extreme fire-danger periods has been developed for 
Alaska and a similar danger-rating system will be adopted for use in the con- 
tinental United States for calendar year 1958. Under this system, additional 
fire-control aids will be recruited and supplemental contract detection and sup- 
pression forces will be added when the rating system indicates the likelihood 
of outbreaks of fire. The request for fiscal year 1959 is less than the average 
actual cost for the preceding 5 years because of the unusually high fire costs 
during 1957. 

The following table shows the cost of fire suppression during the past 5 years: 








Number of | Acres Suppression 
Calendar 1953 fires burned cost (fiscal 
year) 

ee ES Ti) Sh. 3 SS 9 See 86 | 574, 000 $376, 396 
et es Zit TSE tet ieee, Jorg 852 | 1, 200, 000 438, 461 
aes) 2 kee le eee PET aes 580 93, 582 522, 118 
ea a le ee a 1, 041 516, 868 368, 399 
PO kth a ee nba ot lg yg 11,171 | 15,440,000 771, 797 
ee CI serie tinicndtiewastasebehonteten sid esata is a a ee 495, 434 


1 Estimated. 
7%. Maintenance of physical facilities, $50,000 


ene <r, BI is iiss in cgi knits a ni aint $50, 000 
a ae ee sists canis as coytbhniiteianglieke hated dik adaanthesasicuaaa 


sida ccs ds x, <; siccstcedhd cid cicsn ce bveehetece nal epeas tahoe bn black Seca aaa " 
IRN OD a lace pach R apes nag SN ic dd ate di ca oa cla i 50, 000 


No increase is requested for this activity. 

The Bureau of Land Management has 190 service structures throughout the 
Western United States and Alaska which are required for storage of supplies 
and protection of equipment used in its varied field programs. Such supplies 
as seed for use in soil conservation activities and for reforestation and ma- 
terials for fencing, water development and other range improvements are stored 
for issuance to projects as required. Automobiles and equipment for soil and 
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moisture and range improvement work, such as brushland plows, rangeland 
drills, oil sprayers and trucks and tankers for fire suppression must be pro- 
tected from weather and theft. Many of these buildings are old CCC barracks 
and require considerable maintenance to keep them in a serviceable condition. 


8. Maintenance of access roads, $250,000 





TenOOnt AVEUADIG TOS... nc cdccbakemns aeolian $35, 000 
NRC nsx asect siping iresioze it sen escola i ps tghasdcoe eae pai int aed eet cee are 

BN cig pentane spencer cas ts dal ere ree ce 35, 000 
MINER OAS BIO rs vaissscnces asin aS ohenseereisceldio measenashdaneantiaeeatandia metic tema ae 250, 000 
I ii cnc ines apincapadhcnsc la al tacit eS aia ree 215, 000 


This estimate is an increase of $215,000 over 1958. 

By the end of the current year, over 140 miles of access roads on the O. and C. 
system will have been completed. This, with continued accomplishment on 
construction, makes a larger fund for maintenance necessary. No change will 
be made, as a result of this increased estimate, in the requirement that pur- 
chasers of Government timber or haulers of other timber, using the roads under 
permit, assume respoysibility for road maintenance. 

Funds appropriated for this purpose are reimbursed to the Treasury from 
the O. and C. land grant fund. The O. and C. counties have concurred in the 
increased estimate for this purpose. These funds are used principally for emer- 
gencies, especcially in the spring during the snow runoff. 


9. Weed control, $559,000 


MCVURAUE: GWERTNG TE oii icici Steinem eet $559, 000 
I anc hgh wcdcnes halen ts spina gd caso clone etnias oa iaaadaana ate aa 

IT 5 x. ctenie baa needle aoe talon anemia ene 559, 000 
UNC TSOP sks ecececeseccpsle Se teata dose niacin dil eal etiapa dni leatial coroaengg dace cae 559, 000 


No increase in this activity is requested for 1959. 

This program is directed toward control of the poisonous weed Halogeton 
glomeratus which has infested large areas of western rangelands. In addition 
a small amount of funds is used in cooperative control of other noxious weeds. 
This is necessary to prevent spread from public lands to contiguous State, county, 
and private land, 

Location surveys conducted during the past year show the known distribution 
of the weed by States as follows: 


Estimated acreage infested, July 1, 1957 




















State BLM lands | Other lands Total 
ee 54, 100 36, 160 90, 260 
Colorado... ee ey ig een 3, 073 75 3, 848 
es ol eh? i atin alice ke cuales ai dinedieknitedisis | 326, 960 252, 660 579, 620 
Montana... 5 nee : Sr eee 17, 604 14, 880 32, 484 
Nevada... : 4 seh ahaa sith | 4, 426, 900 | 1, 284, 880 5, 711, 780 
IN Ss od 8 Ae eS id aie pine witamel 80 0 80 
a NN piidideitaiadl a ae 3, 387, 561 | 1, 484, 905 4, 872, 466 
Ne ae Gace 171, 074 75, 934 | 247, 008 

Tetel...... ia Race ; sidchiniatdacdeeoede | 8, 387, 352 3, 150, 194 11, 537, 546 
| 








The ultimate control of halogeton will be realized only through increasing the 
overall vegetative cover and the livestock forage supply. The 1959 program will 
be largely directed toward those practices which tend to increase the amount of 
forage plant production. Chief among these will be the reseeding and fencing 
of depleted range areas where halogeton is prevalent or where its invasion is 
imminent. While halogeton may never be completely eliminated from the 
presently infested area; its abundance can definitely be reduced through the use 
of revegetation practices such as those planned under the 1959 control program. 
Likewise, the problem of livestock poisoning is greatly minimized when a satis- 
factory supply of palatable forage is available for livestock consumption. 

Halogeton problems in the affected States vary to some degree. The general 
characteristics of the proposed control program for each State are as follows: 
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The States of Utah and Nevada support extensive areas of halogeton over 
widespread areas, with scattered spot infestations occurring over scattered and 
smaller areas. 

Idaho has a heavily infested area in the Raft River Valley, with many small 
areas of infestation occurring in the southern and east central parts of the State. 
Several new infestations of small extent have been located recently in the Warm 
Springs drainage southeast of Challis and in several other widely scattered parts 
of the southeast portion of the State. 

In Wyoming the general area of infestation is found in the Big Horn Basin, 
together with an expanding area of infestation in the Wind River Basin. Spot 
infestations are also found along railroad and highway rights-of-way in the 
southern part of the State. 

The Grand Junction area and the Utah-Colorado State line are the centers 
of the main infestations in Colorado. Scattered spot infestations have appeared 
recently in parts of western Colorado. 

California is relatively unaffected by the infestation except for a small area 
southwest of Susanville near the California-Nevada State line. 

The States of Montana and Oregon have not been seriously infested to date, 
although there is increasing evidence of new infestations occurring in both 
States. . 

Areas in New Mexico and Arizona as yet do not support any halogeton stands. 
Control activities in these States are restricted to extensive location surveys. 

Progress made in completing the more prominent halogeton control practices 
during the past year, along with anticipated accomplishments during the cur- 
rent year and estimated accomplishments for fiscal year 1959, are presented in 
the following table: 














| 1987 | 1958 | 1959 

| 
I a ig a i eat 8, 200, 000 7, 100, 090 7, 000, 000 
Reseeding (acres) .........--- GE SLR TES 41, 300 31, 000 31, 400 
Un ee ae 98 150 158 
Ch>mical treatment (acres)....... ........-...-.. REE Eel 29, 000 17, 400 17, 400 


I I nS  aaeeas 2, 900 3, 100 3, 000 


Cooperative contributions from range users and others are received toward 
the completion of most halogeton control projects. Grazing permittees normally 
contribute between 15 and 25 percent of the overall cost of such projects as re- 
seeding and fencing. Contributions toward chemical spray projects come from 
weed control organizations, railroad companies, and State highway and agri- 
culture departments. 

Plans for 1959 include continued cooperation on various research activities 
with the Agriculture Research Service and Agriculture Experiment Stations in 
the States of Idaho, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Other novious weeds.—A small amount of the weed control fund is planned 
for use on cooperative control efforts concerning noxious and poisonous plants 
other than halogeton. Local control efforts would be largely nullified unless 
weeds on public lands are controlled. In 1959, it is planned that a limited 
amount of control work will be completed to reduce the effect of poisonous and 
noxious range plants, particularly where range user cooperation is available. 
Included in this program will be a limited amount of surveys to locate the 
heavier and more troublesome infestations. 






10. General administration, $1,883,900 





SINNER «cae $1, 383, 900 
I i ti a 

a a a la 1, 383, 900 
MN a eR as 1, 383, 900 


No increase. is requested in this activity. 

In addition to the executive direction of the Bureau, the technical divisions 
are provided with services necessary to their operations, such as personnel man- 
agement; procurement of supplies and equipment; budget and accounting serv- 
ices. Organizationally, this activity includes— 

1. Office of the Director and Area Administrators 
2. Office of Information 
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3. Management Improvement 

4. Administrative Services 

5. Budget and Finance 

6. Personnel Administration 

In addition to the usual services of recruitment and maintaining personnel 

records, payrolling and payment of vouchers, purchasing of supplies and equip- 
ment, there is the problem of accounting for the substantial receipts, produced 
by the Bureau’s diversified operations in the United States and Alaska. 


STATUS OF LAND RECORD IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypren. What is the status of your land-record im- 
provement program ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Well, we can only move as fast as funds are avail- 
able, and we now have just completed Utah, which was our pilot 
State. 

We are about two-thirds through on the State of New Mexico, 
whose records were next in deterioration. We are now working on 
Oklahoma, which also is managed through the land office in Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. We have plans for either your ‘State or the State of Nevada, 
that has about the same amount of public lands. It is the question of 
which records are in the most deplorable condition. 

We feel that this is a program which could very well be accelerated 
and will be of benefit to not only our Bureau but to the public, who 
use the records, and all the Federal agencies. 

Chairman Haypen. In view of the fact that there is so much land 
owned by the United States in States like Arizona and Nevada, it is 
of utmost importance that this work be done as soon as possible. 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. At the present rate of appropriations, when 
do you think the program will be completed ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. At the present rate it will take another 7 or 8 or 
maybe 10 years. We have some States, such as the State of Montana, 
that would require more than a million dollars to do it, and it is in 
very poor condition and should be pushed as rapidly as possible. 
However, in view of the balanced program that we have set up, we 
are requesting only $470,000. 

Chairman Haypen. What you are doing, really, is trying to tackle 
a State at a time and get that cleaned up ‘and then take the next one. 


Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir: but we could take 2 or 3 States if funds 
were available. 


Most of this is being done by contract. 


TRESPASS PROBLEM 


Chairman Haypen. With respect to your forestry operations, do 
you have a problem with trespass 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir. We have, particularly in the O. and C. 
counties and in northern California. That also brings up the point 
where before we can clear up trespass cases we have need of cadastral 
surveys to establish boundaries. 

Chairman Hayven. In many trespass cases you just cannot make a 
case because you cannot establish boundaries. 

Mr. Wooztry. That is correct. 


Chairman Haypen. I am sure you have a complicated problem 
there. 
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Mr. Wooztxry. Yes, we do, and of course, Senator, as you know, our 
emphasis has been to accelerate our cadastral surveys and getting the 
States of Arizona, Utah, and California, particularly their school 
grant lands. So we have not been able to give the emphasis we would 
like for the sur veys on these trespass areas. 

Chairman Haypen. My State particularly is most anxious to know 
about the school lands, so they might get something out of them in 
view of increasing land values that have taken place there. 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir. 


FORESTRY INVENTORY AND REFORESTATION PROGRAMS 


Chairman Haypen. What is the status of the forest inventory and 
reforestation programs with respect to the O. and C. lands? 

Mr. Wooztry. Mr. Horning, our staffman, is here, and with your 
permission I would like to ask him where we stand on inventories, 
Mr. Horning. 

Mr. Hornina. I am Walter H. Horning, the forestry staff officer of 
the Bureau. 

We expect to complete about 500,000 acres of inventory work this 
year and in calendar year 1959 to finish the first. go- around on this 
inventory work. From there on inventory work will necessarily be 
continued but at a reduced rate sufficient to permit keeping the inven- 
tories up to date from there on. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Dworshak, have you any questions? 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Just a few questions. 


WEED CONTROL PROGRAM 


Mr. Woozley, I see that your weed-control budget is the same as it 
has been the past year, $559,000. Will that take care of all yonr 
requirements for halogeton and all the other essential programs ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Senator, our weed-control program is actually re- 
duced from past years We had $711,000, I think, in 1957. We trans- 
ferred some of the money appropriated for weed control this year 
to fire fighting and we are requesting only the sum of $559,000. When 
that is spread over 10 States it is not a large amount. 

Mr. Dworsuak. Are you actually losing ground in this weed 
program ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Well, we are gaining in some respects. We are seed- 

ing a lot of land that improves our grazing. Actually we are not re- 
duci ing the number of acres infested with halogeton. 

Senator Dworsuax. As you know the halogeton situation has been 
a threat in Idaho and Utah. 

Do you know that the bean growers of southern Idaho suffered ap- 
presunetely $2 million loss in the crop year of 1957 from the beet 
leafhopper ? 

The Agricultural Research Service reports indicate that there are 
approximately 312,000 acres in southern Idaho in noxious weeds and 
host plants, which if reseeded to crested wheat grass would control 
in a great measure the threat of the leafhopper. 

Now, I understand you have been reseeding some of this land. 
Under what programs would you normally do this work? 
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Mr. Wooztry. We have three programs, Senator. We have a.range- 
improvement program which is eevee principally for improvement 
in grazing because 25 percent of the receipts the grazers pay come 
back for range improvement; so there are some of those areas being 
seeded by range-improvement funds. We have our halogeten weed- 
control program which makes it possible to spend some money in 
those areas. We are principally involved in the program controlling 
halogeten rather than eradicating the beet leafhopper. 

We have the soil and moisture program, which is a treatment pro- 
gram for prevention of erosion. 


BEET LEAFHOPPER PROBLEM 


So those are the three programs in Idaho. This year by the time 
we found out about the beet leafhopper problem from your office about 
$30,000 is all that is available and, of course, that will only seed 
about 4,000 acres. 

Senator DworsHak. You do know that the Idaho State Bean Com- 
mission and the Agricultural Research Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, along with your own Bureau of Land Management, and 
the State agencies in Idaho, have made a survey. The estimated cost 
is approximately $320,000 for an 8-year period without detriment to 
the other activities of the Bureau of Land Management. 

How much manny from your current programs could be utilized 
in this work, if any ? 

Mr. Wooztey. I think only about $30,000 is available for this year. 


Senator Dworsuak. Do you not have any specific appropriations be- 
sides that ? 


Mr. Wooztey. No, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. This is all that you can squeeze out in addition 
to your normal programs? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnax. That will not go very far, will it? 

Mr. Wooztey. No, it will only seed about 4,000 acres of this 312,000 
that is infested. Of course, 66 percent, I think, approximately two- 
thirds of the lands that are now the host for this leafhopper, are on 
public lands. Practically all of it is on Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment lands. 

We think, Senator, that this could be speeded up if the appropria- 
tions were available and without any considerable amount of new 
equipment or new personnel. 

Senator Dworsnak. Recently, before the Agricultural Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, I called this situation to the attention of Secre- 
tary Peterson and he said that his research department was aware 
of this situation there and how desperate it was sienna the past year, 
and he gave me assurances that he would confer with the Department 
of the Interior. I presumed that that would mean the Bureau of 
Land Managament specifically and I certainly hope that you will be 
able to work out some cooperative program with the State agencies 
because when you consider a $2 million loss in one crop alone in a 
single year in one particular area, then it is apparent that it is an 
extremely serious threat to agriculture. And I think that you will 
try to do what you can within the limits of your available appropria- 
tions to combat that situation. 
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Mr. Woozixy. Yes, sir; we will, but, as I say, our funds are spread 
pretty thin. 


FUNDS NEEDED 


Senator DworsHax. How much would you need in addition to that 
which is already in the budget ? 

Mr. Wooz.ery. Well, if we were to go on an 8- or 10-year program, 
as I think has been indicated by the cooperative studies that have 
been made, it would require somewhere around $200,000 to $225,000 
a year additional to complete this program within 8 or 10 years. 

Senator Dworsnak. Just on the part of the Bureau of Land 
Management ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. Actually we have two-thirds of the land 
involved and that is about what it would take. 

Senator DworsHak. That is the contribution that the other co- 
operative agencies expect you, through the Federal Government, to 
make? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. They make the research studies. The 
State pays its share and we are paying with all the funds we have 
available. 

There is another item, Senator, that I might call to your attention. 
If these lands could be reseeded we would increase the carrying ca- 
pacity in grazing anywhere from 8 to 20 times. With the present 
AUM fee of 19 cents, the revenues coming back to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, if these were seeded, would approximate $10,000 a year. 

Senator DworsHax. That is all, Mr. Chairman. I wanted to have 
the record show what that situation was. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. With respect to the soil and moisture conser- 
vation program, are you proceeding at a rate comparable to that set 
out in the 20-year program which was submitted a few years ago? 

Mr. Wooz.ry. No, sir. We are some $2,200,000 behind our 20-year 
program on soil and moisture conservation. 

Chairman Haypen. That means a 40-year program, it would ap- 
pear, would it not? 

Mr. Wooztery. Yes, I guess it would. 

Chairman Haypen. With respect to Arizona, I note that you 
planned to spend $326,000 in 1959. Could you tell us what this would 
be used for ? 

Mr. Wooztry. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask Mr. Pierson, staff officer for range, and who is particularly re- 
sponsible for the S. and M. program to give you the details on that, 
if he may. 

Mr. Prerson. I am R. K. Pierson, range officer, Bureau of Land 
Management. 

ARIZONA PROGRAM 


The program for Arizona for the fiscal year 1959, Senator Hayden, 
consists of a series of detention structures in the Centennial Wash 
area northwest of Phoenix. We are continuing construction work on 
Railroad Wash in the upper Gila and with minor construction work 
on the San Simon Valley. 
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The water supply study that we started there 2 years ago to deter- 
mine the influence of those structures on the water yield downstream 
has been concluded. The results of the study are now being compiled 
and will be available for review within the next few months. That, 
in a measure, will determine to some extent the change in a program 
for the San Simon in 1959 and 1960. 

Chairman Haypen. It will take that much money to do it? 

Mr. Pierson. I did not hear the question. 

Chairman Haypen. I say it will take that much money to do it in 
1959 ? 

Mr. Prerson. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. As we all know, you all had a very bad year 
for fires, especially in Alaska. 


FIRE-FIGHTING FUNDS 


The Second Supplemental Appropriations Act of 1958 authorized 
the transfer of $700,000 from other appropriations to defray the cost 
in fire fighting. However, it was necessary to reprogram $1 million 
from other activities under this appropriation for fire fighting. 

It has always been my understanding that the $400,000 appropri- 
ated annually is a token appropriation; that if additional funds are 
required, you may use funds appropriated for other programs and 
then request supplemental funds to reimburse the other programs. 

In the future, I hope that the Department will request the total 
amount required for fire fighting rather than reduce other programs. 

We have been very successful, so far as the Forest Service is con- 
cerned with the following procedure: We provide an annual appro- 
priation of $5 million for fire fighting. After that sum is exhausted 
they use funds appropriated for other programs that are scheduled 
for obligation in the third and fourth quarters of the fiscal year. 
Then in the supplemental appropriation act, which is usually sub- 
mitted in January, there is an estimate to reimburse these other pro- 
grams. I hope that the Department and the Bureau of the Budget 
will allow your Bureau to follow this same procedure. 

Mr. Wooz.try. Well, we were attempting to do the best we could with 
the funds available and we used the $1 million, as we said, funds that 
were appropriated for “S. and M.,” “Weed control and records” and 
so forth to fight fires, and we believe this, Senator, that a good pre- 
suppression program many times can save a lot of dollars in fighting 
fires. 

We are working toward a better presuppression program, better 
communications systems, and this fire-rating index which I have 
indicated here. With additional funds we could train smoke jumpers, 
get equipment and spot fires; particularly in Alaska, more quickly 
after these lightning strikes and we are hopeful that we will be able to 
build a fire-presuppression organization and that it will not be neces- 
sary to spend as much money at least as we did this year on fire fighting. 

Chairman Haypen. I think there is merit in that proposal. There 
is no doubt about that at all. 

It has been fully demonstrated by the Forest Service that with quick 
communication when a fire breaks out, you are able to get somebody in 
to it before it gets out of control. 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir, I agree. 
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Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$4,435,000 for the construction program of the Bureau. I will place 
that justification in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


BurREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Construction 





ia. SR i ccissticaviminhichipipunnliig $5, 480, 000 
Unobligated balance from prior year__------_-~--~-~-- 2, 309, 563 
PT TR, Bs 8 io rt cn Rad oh en Deen 7, 789, 563 
Less: Unobligated balance carried forward____--_.------_---___-_- 600, 000 
OE, RIL Goh UE asi oct ecto esters 7, 189, 563 
Decreases : 
ee NIE Re rs Bt a A Ey aed a $6, 813, 729 
Buildings and recreational facilities_.__._.c..._...-__ 375, 834 
—————_ 7, 189, 563 
I iiss ii echish bein een aaa nde Rims wiih ies Milas, Int oie 
Increases : 
ACU CI EC eae 3, 559, 000 
Rights-of-way, purchase of existing roads and rights- 
of-way and reconnaissance.___._................ 400, 000 
Location surveys by Bureau of Public Roads__-----~- 376, 000 
Recreational facilities in Alaska_._._________--______ 100, 000 
—————_ 4, 4355, 000 
Gece RAs, B00 ion kh ieee a 4, 435, 000 


Analysis by activities 












































Total 
iwailible for} Decreases | Subtotal Estimate | Increases 
obligation 1959 | 
1958 | 
i 
i NN ES nis sccsnbeed $6, 813, 729 | $6,813, 729 |......----- | $4, 335, 000 | $4, 335, 000 
2. Buildings-___-_- itapcihin peal 270, 200 | 270, ¢ bebenaspnacntncne ee . 
3. Recreational facilities......-.----..--_-- 105, 634 105, 634 100, 000 | 100, 000 
Ns comeinstieteaeebuah decaealciny ccikeinetinigten 7, 189, 563 7, 189, 563 namuaineg 4, 435, 000 | 4, 435, 000 
1. Access roads, $4,335,000 
Amo'nt | Estimate, 
Subactivity available, | Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
| 1958 
Pye Cet) a | $6, 783, 7 ee $6, 783, 72 9 | ee $4, 185.000 | $4, 185, 000 
og a eR eR a 30, 000 | 30. 000 | eis | 150, 900 | 150, 000 
Total ... 2... -2-2-----------| 6,813,720 | 6,813, 729 |........... | 4,335,000 | 4, 335, 000 





(a) O.and C. lands $4,185,000 


The amount requested for 1959 is $4,185,000, a decrease of $815,000 from the 
1958 appropriation. The entire amount of the appropriation for this sub- 
activity is reimbursed to the Federal Treasury from the counties’ share of the 
receipts from the sale of timber on O and C. lands. 

The 0. and C. lands comprise 2,146 670 acres of heavily timbered forest land 
containing approximately 50 billion board-feet of timber with a potential al- 
lowable sustained cut of 750 million board-feet. This timber, which is the back- 
bone of much of the western Ovegon Inmber industry, is probably the most 
valuable timber remaining in the United States. 
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To harvest this O. and C. timber, roads are vital. Many roads now exist which 
meet the needs of the logging industry; however, approximately 1,600 more 
miles of primary roads are needed. Approximately 750 miles of this pro- 
posed extension of the existing road system will be constructed with appropri- 
ated funds and 850 miles by timber-sales purchasers as a condition of their 
timber-purchase contracts. With the construction of these timber access roads, 
the accessibility of the annual allowable cut from the O. and C. lands is assured 
without interruption. 

Existing legislation provides that, in lieu of tax payments, the O. and C. 
counties shall receive up to 75 percent of the gross revenues from these lands 
less any amount appropriated for access-road construction and maintenance, 
and reforestation. The counties have strongly recommended that the full 25 
percent of gross receipts be appropriated, even though the action would re- 
duce their lieu taxpayment. The financing of timber-access roads is, therefore, 
done at no expense to the Government. The roads, when built, will allow the 
Government more returns on timber sales because, with the roads already built, 
no road allowance will be necessary in the appraisal of the timber. 

The estimate for 1959 includes $700,000 for construction of roads on O. and 
C. lands within national-forest boundaries. 

Details of the program are given in the following tables: 


TABLE II.—1958 program 


waooneacead balance brought forward... 5... 8 ee $2, 283, 729 
NSU cas cicseiahaiiiie nega deineeneramantias ena cieheea Een 5, 000, 000 


Mmmoun’ -dVAte oii ie ek eS 7, 283, 729 


Programed : 
Bureau of Public Roads: 


Survey____-- dias lpia ates ceca s i Sete A $319, 481 
Comntitictiethn.ncccenncccccuasalinieu eta, 5, 075, 000 
TY ag stata isc bla ta eaten ts 5, 394, 481 
Bureau of Land Management: 

Planning, supervision, reconnaissance______-___ 350, 000 
Rights-of-way and road purchase_________-_---_ 1, 039, 248 
inc dicitttin sineicicicntibnnicadidiiin aaa 1, 389, 248 

—_————_ 6, 783, T2Y 

Unobligated balance carried forward__..-..------------_..__------ 500, 000 

SECIS, TRUCE CURE OI ii siecce dsciros cponitncictasiasiccipaepeiigpeg ities teaeeteachleaia 7, 283, 729 

Detail of construction: 

Middle Creek Road, 6.1 miles, grading-._.___._.____-____ 400, 000 
a RE A EE GC EE ALN 450, 000 
Camp Creek, 5 miles, grading-______________-_ ae 400, 000 
Twin Sisters B section, 10.3 miles, grading___________ 400, 000 
3urnt Mountain, 17 miles, grading________-__________ 1, 000, 000 
West Fork Evans Creek, 16 miles, grading_.____-__-___-_ 550, 000 
Gongdon Creek, 2.3 miles, grading________-__-_________ 130, 000 
OCCT, . SON WRI. OI a vin selenite pace abainnia 350, 000 
South Fork Alsea, 7 miles, grading-.___._-__-___-_-__ 280, 000 
Deadman Creek, 6 miles, grading___.__.._____-____--___ 360, 000 
Gooseneck Creek, 7 miles, grading--____--___--___-__- 450, 000 
I ic issccccicsherctecnsecssh abet dhl geese pleasant 155, 000 
BOC TN I icteric cher eda pti sah ac 150, 000 
I isis cits sini esting aapeagemsgcacarendbnee tan een ccidabe eae 5, 075, 000 
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TasLe III.—1959 program 


Unobligated balance brought forward_.---_-----------.-----~----~- $500, 000 
RO cist inion ccc peeciennceemeereeicennsiemnieenihgasttemee nme 4, 185, 000 


Programed : 
Bureau of Public Roads: 


Construction : 


a a $2, 880, 000 
ERE OR a iccmicecerttninicnp west acteticuaneatian 700, 000 


Bureau of Land Management : 


Planning, supervision, reconnaissance_______-__-__-__----_- 329, 000 
Rights-of-way and road purchase_______-___-_____-__---_-- 400, 000 


SIRs UOC SPUN i cscs sac teesdine ene ialabnscnaane 4, 685, 000 


Detail of construction: 


In UU, ARI 5 OO cake an a anneemseninran cients 185, 000 
Cherry-Brummett, 4.5 miles, surfacing-_.__________-_____________ 150, 000 
Smith River D section, 5 miles, grading.__.________-______________ 370, 000 
Kelsey-Mule B section, 5 miles, grading-______________________- 250, 000 
SU OU, RIO i ite ci ees 360, 000 
Wiittaber Greek, 45 miles, grating... . tas 200, 000 
Wort Cee fee), 6 mien, eran... ce ctecneeincs 365, 000 
Canton Creek, bridge, 10 miles, grading-_...._._____..______-__. 750, 000 
BO NS ig tag caer, 250, 000 


Total, Bureau of Land Management___.__._______-___=_..___ 2, 880, 000 
Forest Service lands: Powers Agnes Road, Durmon Creek-South 


Umpqua, Roaring River-South Fork Clackamas________----__ 700, 000 


(b) Other lands, $150,000 

The amount requested for 1959 is $150,000, an increase of $120,000 over the 
amount appropriated for 1958. 

The demand for timber makes it necessary for the Bureau to open areas in 
the Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands which are presently inaccessible and in 
which values are lost annually due to overmaturity of the timber. This esti- 
mate will provide for the purchase of easements and rights-of-way, and permit 
the beginning of construction on the Weaver Creek road which will give access 
to this area and tie in to the O. and C. road system. 

The Coos Bay lands are not included in the reimbursable feature of the 
access-road program on O. and C. lands and are, therefore, included in this 
subactivity. 

The Weaver Creek road will open up 93 million board-feet of timber, having a 
sale value estimated at $2,700,000. The funds requested will be applied as fol- 
lows: 

Coos Bay Wagon Road lands: 
Weaver Creek road, 8.9 miles, grading......._....--_.__...__ $130, 000 
Acquisititon, right-of-way, Sand Creek road___------------------ 15, 
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Public-domain lands, acquisition, rights-of-way : 


Colorado: 
NE TI ccc nievsclnopavssc ascarid lias haa 1, 100 
UNO SN acs sa essen cose enins so ne-dos ippanlenng ene pneien aie eaeacatnieia acetate 900 

Wyoming: 
Rattlesnake Mountettiin ns. q .Wccccnsiciaccnnces ne 750 
Seeley JeOGNtein. ......... es cccictngenaeima eae 750 
TGR: TAD AVC ccc nnenmiininnniaaanamle 1, 500 
SE sativecinnliad eal versace wept ecaigeeadiga wise ania aie a 150, 000 


2. Buildings, $100,000 
Subactivity : (@) Alaska: 
Aaoam : BVOUREID, LOGS ise cisisivie eich cseincsinncinsniicacniaa lial $270, 200 
OCT OUD sins ects cil cat anes ce eee apap aegis 270, 200 


No appropriation is requested for this item. The program will be financed with 
funds appropriated in 1958 for construction of buildings in the continental United 
States. In view of increased construction costs, construction of these buildings 
was deferred in order to make the funds available to complete buildings previously 
authorized in Alaska. 

The program for 1959 will be limited to previously approved projects required 
by the Bureau of Land Management in the Territory. Each is a focal point for 
management of several million acres, and each will be manned by a yearlong 
forester. In addition to fire control, their duties will include supervision and 
inspection of timber and other material-sales and free-use permit areas, land 
examination, and cooperation with activities of other Government agencies. 


Fiscal year 1959 building program 


1. McGrath, complete construction of office-quarters building_._._.._._____ 16, 500 

2. Palmer, office-quarters building, including heating, water, and sewage 
I iad 6 6 wins gi tithe mean Gh nil een eh nee esa 48, 300 
3. Buffalo Center, office-quarters building, water, heating, and sewage... 35, 200 
RC iin cicnicnie > msnsiteramcdnerininnoncslichbiiapammnt an 100, 000 

3. Recreational facilities, $100,000 

DOE SEW WTR, TG aa icici edema $105, 634 
ONG aici scsi wie csctsinciehcddislcaan tice themed ecient pena 105, 634 
I SI ticipate snctitimccieadin cect talonlguipaladine sed acaehabesiaaaiacetl 100, 000 
OIG insists cence sahinhintn tinnitincicictn antennae smn aldiatolas nieaceihiniaaial 100, 000 


This estimate, in the same amount as 1958, continues the program for con- 
struction of recreational facilities in Alaska, in accordance with Public Law 507, 
84th Congress. 

Campgrounds, tables and fireplaces, parking areas, water and sanitary facil- 
ities are provided, as well as access roads into the areas. 

During fiscal year 1959, 17 campgrounds will be constructed. Those previously 
constructed will require maintenance until the Territory indicates its willingness 
to accept them for operation and maintenance. 


Appropriations by fiscal years 


cick nn eis maeoatagsiadiow PE, BO h iercinitrestinirrnrniesienenin $2, 500, 000 
Ne cic inci siaa Geen eet CN ee Tt nienctreiemanicamsenemrmieanieteienl * 4, 300, 000 
| Se isp eee hy AON OE 6 NE sincere cmmmeincaeet * 4, 600, 000 
EE cinwischemeram aac Sinieeennsies Sy Ny IE da rarers aesece ince aon cnoorensarpeeasaneoeian 5, 480, 000 


S 


00,000 in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956. 


2 Includes $2, 
$100,000 in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957. 


2? Includes 
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Itemization of estimate 


| 
Estimate, 1958, Estimate, 1959 


Progrim and financing: 
Tot>l obligations_-. ; $7, 189, 563 $5, 035, 000 
Unoblig»ted balance bro’ ight forward : —2, 309, 563 
Unobligated balance carried forward _- 


Appropriation 


Obligations by objects: 

01 Personal service 

02 Travel 
‘‘ransportation of things 
Communication services 
In I ass me ncshueiunG a aU Bevo asc TIN aL 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contract’'al services 
TO a ania cna mn pears watines ing eapSiON 
Eqvipment ; 
Lands and strvctvres 
Grants, s“bsidies and contributions....----.---------------------- a 
Taxes and assessments 





Total obligations.......--.-.-.-----.-- eee ae 7, 189, 563 | 
' 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Chairman Haypen. Has an agreement been reached with the Forest 
Service whereby a portion of these construction funds will be made 
available for the construction of roads on these O. and C: lands 
administered by the Forest Service? 

Mr. Wooziey. Yes, sir. We are working that out cooperatively 
with the Bureau of Public Roads and the National Forest Service. 
I do not have the figures. Do you have them, Mr. Beirne? 

Mr. Beirne. $700,000. 

Mr. Wooztry. $700,000 will be used on O. and C. lands under juris- 
diction of the Forest Service in fiscal year 1959. 


FISCAL SITUATION 


Chairman Hayven. The statements giving the receipts of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management by sources, and the statement giving the 
distribution of fiscal year 1957 receipts, by States, will be included 
in the record. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


The followine table shows actual receipts of the Bureau of Land Management 
for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957, and the estimated receipts for 1958 and 1959: 


Receipts by sources 


| 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 


Seles. public lands and materials... ___- | $1, 939,914 | $2,288,949 | $3,529,118 | $4,000,000 
Fees and eommissions.-_..............- 735. 387 842. 664 1,914. 871 1, 190, 000 
Miers] leasing. 66, 790,520 | 69,889.973 | 81,187,956 | 82,000, 000 
Mineral lez ising, | ‘outer Continental | 

Shelf... . 142, 494, 630 | 111, 223, 856 2, 298.793 | 110, 000, 000 
Grating fees_ 2,249,295 | 2, 443, 747 2, 285, 645 3, 160, 000 
Se ED DIU. cnccecncuwnmsauae 1.1%5 186 ailare feemae ions 
Right--f-way lexses.................... 83. 543 | 88. 048 198, 325 119, 000 
O. »nd C. and Cons Bay timber sales_.| 23, 304, 194 | 1 23.°87,988 | 19. 633.544 | 23, 000,000 
PNR III SU ecru | 1, 654, 193 1, 843, 076 1, 838, 069 2, 31, 000 
Miscell ineous receipts 394, 950 508. 035 262, 132 344, 690 


UR saan ioe .-------- 239, 548, 731 | 212, 216,522 | 112,059, 354 | 226, 014, 690 226, 014, 600 


1 Includes $6,895,498 transferred from Department of Agriculture, 
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Distribution of receipts to States and counties, fiscal year 1957 


























Sales of Mineral Taylor Taylor 
State or Territory public leases and grazing graving Total 
lands and permits leases districts 
timber 
RNs ccetltiic.. dk. cae $2, 761. 41 0 Wis ali Bidadss S $5, 061. 19 
IIL: sini cscistairastinch go loieaiaiiinisS ntsc tasty eel ue — SAE RE Be ha dittadelewtisseeieis | 1336. 645.14 
SII < dieasintvssiiidbeiite elhdinde ns titaddidde ..-| 16,859.10 4,749.13 MN, ee toes nae 21, 6°8. 03 
ee eee 2 eee 14, 791. 11 262, 191. 73 17. 721. 02 $8, 089. 36 3°'2. 784. 22 
RE ET Se od BR 43, 323. 37 3, 418, 193. 40 35, 032. 65 5,116.10 | 3, 5°41. 575. 52 
I ii nike tn cineieaeieatinniake bene cto 9, 132. 82 4, 432, 752. 93 9, 447. 37 10, 472. 74 4. 461, 815. 86 
er ee 9, 828. 54 ee | qo) 225. 47 
ea o ex.s csing aass Seandegon seine 15, 907. 13 223, 166. 72 5, 549. 19 18, 589. 26 | 263, 212. 30 
NINES ails anni stint dinmade oe eu iaee once er a ee ee ee Pee eT say eee | 48. 60 
alas Stansted aes itt alain adhahlenammateael 10. 93 45, 294. 21 ANE Eo cdleeciataaanicie 45. 313.14 
Rene... .......- iicidciemitaiataaieanie 211. 00 Res MI ree eanlictanennub ees 117, 944. 97 
DG ccs clancckectambaad eau | 444. 40 Ge Oe Pinabdnctendlees ssbbadees 1, 434. 00 
a ae ae 432.07 }.....- cin dindilich Shad nivale > Sp hecd sbktieds 422. 97 
I  : o niciner pling Ralpenouiaeib 279. 99 i I Rcenestrcipn ein tinsipsall cenibiticeseteamiiiaciell 3, 379, O1 
Missouri _ -- scniralabieiasiaseia gin aide aike hte Bes BA Pocus nitinol ia caies. tka 13. 12 
ccc cthavddicaakdedescheaoun 7, 662. 49 1, 347, 137. 43 21, 717. 97 13, 388. 7 1, 389, 9°'6. 67 
I iin Sc nsienaeim heed 187. 42 3, 462. 64 §.00 |...-- 3. 655. 06 
a ee re 198, 493. 29 4, 786. 66 36, 372. 82 259. 797. 65 
I I se cs coca lala ms aldieedames 6, 298. 09 5, 478, 372. 58 5, 368. 15 23, 922. 66 5, 513, 961. 48 
North Dakota_____.-- sti cenit toiled 35.01 90, 224. 46 Yaa Bee 91, 790. 99 
LJ << ca nodccbebieuaaiete 192. 56 32, 179. 59 459. 24 |_.__- ar 32, 831. 39 
II = cs liar nsw lcicics aaphibibgemighss's baaglaonell, | UE 14, 889. 22 8, 892. 70 15, 427. 50 | 2 9, 936, 821. 87 
SD INOS... <ivisnnsomecqernisiawmcaciente | 253. 23 93, 896. 63 7, 715. 55 }_- Saeed 11, 775. 41 
Utah _- bvddctwad ibatekaianaed 3, 004. 80 2:06, Gl Oe fk -khe~ 2 nne- 23, 976. 42 2, 071, 020. 15 
Washington-_____- ici» Se doddeceaall (ape ae 4, 526. 34 798. G6 bic scedd con 19, 737. 70 
ae 10. Gl hicndans calidal nisdpeiek bien hea casdiieaatedamidalia 410.03 
a eae 2, 424.91 | 10, 123, 486. 25 56, 805. 91 24, 246. 88 | 10. 206, 963. 95 
i i 
NP snrics owiiincceminsndaamaaiaceaaian 198, 081. 64 | 28, 256, 124.08 178, 676. 57 | 179, 593.52 | 38, 700, 055. 89 





1 Includes $21,915.84 for Alaska school lands. 
3 Includes $9,865,664.24 on account of O. and C, and Coos Bay lands. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 





Senator Dworsuax. Mr. Chairman, I have received a statement 
from Mr. Don G. Fredericksen, of Gooding, Idaho, that I would like 
to have included in the record. Mr. Fredericksen is chairman of the 
public land committee of the National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts and think his remarks with respect to the soil and mois- 
ture conservation program of the Department of the Interior will be 
of benefit to the committee. 


Chairman Haypen. The statement will be included in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


My name is Don G. Fredericksen, of Gooding, Idaho. I am chairman of the 
public land committee of the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts 
and request the following statement be made a part of the hearings. 

The Department of the Interior, in 1954, embarked on a 20-year soil and 
moisture program for treatment of watersheds on public and Indian lands under 
its jurisdiction. The 20-year schedule by bureaus was presented to the Congress 
in 1956 and made a matter of record. 

Conservation surveys and studies pointed strongly to the need for an acceler- 
ated and more dynamic soil and moisture program. Soil erosion has been greatly 
accelerated in many parts of the West through disturbance and destruction of 
the protective cover of the vegetation. Fire, drought, rodents, overstocking, 
unseasonal grazing use, and other factors have contributed to the deterioration 
and destruction of the vegetative cover. According to estimates available, 50 
percent of the public lands administered by the Bureau of Land Management is 
in a state of critical to severe erosion. The severe loss of soil by wind and water 
erosion is largely the result of depleted plant cover. This not only represents a 
loss of an extremely valuable resource but causes damage to downstream land 
and storage facilities for irrigation, flood control, and power. 

Soil erosion by wind and water continues and increases in intensity and 
destructiveness as long as the surface is exposed. As deterioration progresses 
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rehabilitation becomes more difficult and remedial measures more costly. The 20- 
year program provides for a gradual expansion of rehabilitation work to reach 
a certain level and continues at that level until a major part of the work is 
completed, and then it is gradually reduced to a maintenance level. The ob- 
jectives of the program are geared to proper use of the land, accompanied by 
needed rehabilitation measures to prevent further damage and restore the pro- 
ductive potentials of the land. 

The major rehabilitation practices which have proven very successful are 
reseeding of rangelands to perennial grasses, removal of undesirable vegetative 
species through chemical and mechanical means, and water control structures 
such as detention dams and dikes for water spreading. In the past decade 
BLM has successfully seeded nearly 1 million acres of unproductive range land. 
The replacement of useless vegetation with a palatable grass cover permanently 
ties down the topsoil and produces valuable forage where little or none existed. 
There are many other benefits derived from the successful reseeding program 
in addition to the stabilization of the soil. Perennial grasses such as crested 
wheatgrass are far less flammable than annual grasses and weeds and results 
in a decrease of range fire hazard. A successful stand of perennial grass also 
prevents the invasion of poisonous and noxious weeds such as halogeton. Over 
a period of years the cost of reseeding would be returned through inereased 
forage values. 

Funds have not been provided to the BLM in accordance with the estimated 
needs set up in the Department’s 20-year soil and moisture program. As a 
result of backlog of rehabilitation project work proposed in the 20-year program 
is continually increasing. A comparison of the actual and estimated appropria- 
tions with the Department’s 20-year schedule for the BLM for the years 1956-59 
are as follows: 


j | 
| Available for | 
expenditure | Deficit from 
Department’s} andesti- |Department’s 
schedule mated for | schedule 
fiscal year 


$2, 800, 000 $2, 739, 

3, 500, 000 3, 301, 400 | —198. 600 
4, 200, 000 3, 621, —578, 300 
4, 900, 600 3,617,000 | —1, 283,000 


i 
| 
| 
| 





— 2, 120, 785 


The steady rise in salary, wage, and construction cost since the 20-year program 
estimates were made in 1954 has also contributed to decrease project accomplish- 
ment. The Department’s 20-year program estimates were based on costs prevail- 
ing in 1954, when the programs were prepared. 

It is recommended that BLM funds for fiscal year 1959 be restored to the 
Department’s 20-year scheduled amount of $4,900,000, plus deficit funds from 
previous years in the amount of approximately $838,000. 


RECESS 


Chairman Haypen. Gentlemen, we thank you. 

The committee will meet at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m. Thursday, March 27, 1958, the sub- 
committee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m. Friday, March 28, 1958.) 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1959 


FRIDAY, MARCH 28, 1958 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Washington, D. C., Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman of the 
committee), presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden. 


Forest FIRE RESEARCH 


STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE MANSFIELD, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


RESEARCH LABORATORY AT MISSOULA, MONT. 


Chairman Haypen. The committee will be in order. We will be 
pleased to hear you, Senator Mansfield. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the commit- 
tee, 1 am appearing before you this morning in behalf of appropri- 
ations which will be, if granted, of inestim: able benefit to the State of 
Montana, which at the present time has the unenviable position of 
being No. 2 in the Union on a percentage basis of its unemployed 
drawing unemployment compensation. 

The figure as of March 8 stood at 14.9 percent 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MURRAY 


Mr. Chairman, before I begin my statement, I wish to have inserted 
in the permanent record, a statement prepared by my distinguished 
colleague, the senior Senator from Montana, James E. Murray. 

Senator Murr: ay expresses in his statement the support of the Mon- 
tana delegation for funds being requested for vital programs under 
the jurisdiction of the United States Forest Service and the National 
Park Service. 

Chairman Haypen. The statement will be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

Mr. Chairman, the editor of one of Montana’s weekly newspapers, Mr. Mel 
Ruder, of the Hungry Horse News, published at Columbia Falls, aptly observed 
that the Mission 66 program, so designated because it contemplates completion 
of the park-improvement program by 1966, should have been named “Missile 66.” 
Then, perhaps, the program would have been accorded the recognition and 
support it deserves. But if the budget requests for the Mission 66 program 
aren’t increased it may have to be renamed ‘Mission 76.” 


149 
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The National Park Service has an appropriation of $75,480,000 for the current 
fiscal year. Yet the administration recommended that the Park Service appro- 
priation be cut to $62,362,000, a reduction of more than $13 million. 

The increasing urgency for park-service improvement was recognized by Sec- 
retary of the Interior Seaton and National Park Service Director Conrad Wirth 
earlier this month. A press release issued by the Park Service states that 
“travel to the 180 areas administered by the National Park Service broke all 
records in 1957 and for the second successive year ran ahead of the estimates 
on which the long-range Mission 66 program for park improvement is based, 
Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton reported today.” 

The release quotes Director Wirth as follows: 

“This unprecedented upsurge in national park travel confronts our Mission 66 
program with a stern challenge. Under this program we had planned to prop- 
erly equip and staff the parks for an 80 million visitation in 1966. In less 
than 2 years of this 10-year program about one-third of the anticipated increase 
has occurred. It now appears that park attendance will reach 80 million by 
1964.” 

On behalf of my Montana colleagues, Senator Mike Mansfield, Representative 
Lee Metcalf, Representative LeRoy Anderson, and myself, I want to urge as 
strongly as possible that the National Park Service receive at least the amount 
appropriated for it during the current fiscal year. 

I wish to have inserted as part of my remarks letters I received from Mr, 
Fred M. Packard, executive secretary of the National Parks Association, and 
Martin B. Thiede, of the Glacier Park Co. I want to call particular attention 
to one paragraph of Mr. Packard’s letter: 

“Specifically, one of the most serious reductions is in the item of construction 
and acquisition. The 1957-58 appropriation was $17,400,000; the budget esti- 
mate for 1958-59 is $12,400,000, a reduction of $5 million. This will affect almost 
every national park and many national monuments and other units of the 
national park system. Campground facilities are urgently needed by increasing 
numbers of visitors; $1 million less work on them would result. Antiquated 
utility and sewage facilities in many parks and monuments represent a costly 
waste; $2 million less than planned would be available for that work. Em- 
ployee housing has been so neglected during past years as to constitute a 
disgrace, and Congress, in approving Mission 66, assured the National Park 
Service this situation would be corrected; $1,500,000 less is provided for that 
need. Visitor centers are essential to the proper use and enjoyment of the 
parks; $2 million less is allocated to that purpose.” 

I wish to add the point that Montana is fortunate in having all of Glacier 
National Park and a portion of Yellowstone National Park within its borders. 
Montana also has the unwanted distinction of being the State with the highest 
rate of unemployment. Jobs resulting from appropriations for improvement of 
park facilities will help the depressed economy of my State as well as permit 
attainment of the Mission 66 goals. 


TREE PLANTING 


The President’s budget for the fiscal year 1959 proposes a reduction of $1,- 
050,000 in the sum appropriated last year for the tree planting stock production 
program authorized by section 4 of the Clarke-McNary Act of 1924. This is the 
program under which State foresters operate nurseries to produce forest and 
wind-barrier planting stock which they then provide at small cost to the land- 
owners of the State. It is the program on which the private landowners in 
Montana depend for the stock which they use in reforesting denuded lands and 
planting wind barriers on their farms and ranches. 

Montana has operated a small nursery to produce planting stock on the campus 
of the University at Missoula for many, many years. Recently it moved this 
nursery to a larger and much better site on the outskirts of the city. The cost of 
operating the nursery and developing the new one has been shared by the State 
and Federal Governments and the landowners receiving the trees. For the 
past several years the Federal Government and Montana have each put from 
$11,000 to $14,000 annually into the program and the landowners securing the 
trees put in an additional $16,000 to $22,000 more. Trees planted on State and 
private lands have amounted to around 650 acres annually. Montana State 
Forester Gareth Moon has estimated that 164,000 acres of State and private land 
in Montana need reforestation plus 50,000 additional acres which should be 
planted to wind barriers in the agricultural and ranch areas. 
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This same program also operates in the other States and they face problems 
of output and cost that are different only in degree from those in Montana. To 
illustrate, the needs, costs, and sizes of the programs in some of Montana’s ad- 
jacent States are tabulated below for the fiscal year 1957: 

















Non-Federal Landowners’ | Non-Federal 
State land to be | Federalshare} State share share land planted 
planted (1952) (1957) 
| Acres | Acres 
Re LR eae eae FR A 265, 000 $6, 218 $7, 705 $7, 184 783 
North Dakota............-- sitet 742, 000 | 8, 262 | 8, 262 22, 270 9, 638 
South Dakota__.......-..-- 689, 000 | 5, 722 | 5, 722 


| 61, 057 8, 482 





The President’s budget for fiscal year 1959 proposes to provide an appro- 
priation of $258,000 for this work. This is a reduction of $1,050,000 from 
what it is in fiscal year 1958. On behalf of the Montana congressional delegation, 
I ask the Appropriations Committee to appropriate at least as much as we did in 
fiscal 1958 for this vital program. 

Let me read you what Dean Ross Williams, of the School of Forestry at 
Montana State University in Missoula, just wrote me concerning this tree-planting 
program : 

MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
ScHoo. or FORESTRY, 
FOREST AND CONSERVATION EXPERIMENT STATION, 


Missoula, March 17, 1958. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR SENATOR Murray: I have recently received a copy of the Washington 
Lookout, which lists the proposed Federal budget for the United States Forest 
Service and other departments. If this is correct, it verifies a rumor that has 
come to our attention recently, to the effect that all appropriations for the CM—4 
program (tree-planting administration by the U. S. Forest Service) have been 
reduced for the 1959-60 fiscal year to $258,000 from $1,258,000 which has been 
available in the past. This would be a serious blow to the CM-4 cooperative 
nurseries in the West, where we are not blessed with the unusually large State 
appropriations that are enjoyed by some of the Southern and Eastern States. 

The Montana forest nursery .is administered by the forest and conservation 
experiment station at Montana State University. Our appropriations under this 
act have been $11,300 for the past years. This amounts to more than one-third 
of our total budget for the nursery. 

The CM-4 section of the original Clarke-McNary law was written for the 
purpose of assisting farmers in their tree planting at a reasonable cost for 
shelterbelts, windbreaks, and forest and erosion plantings. The State nursery 
is the only one available in this State that can and does supply high-quality 
planting stock at a reasonable cost. All other nurseries are interested primarily 
in ornamental stock, which is priced so high that it is impractical to use it for 
reforestation purposes. I am sure that you would be interested in this situation, 
and I hope you will lend your effort in having this appropriation restored. 

Sincerely yours, 


Ross WriiitaMs, Dean. 


COOPERATIVE FOREST-FIRE CONTROL 


Furthermore, the budget proposed no increase in the program of cooperative 
forest-fire control, which the Forest Service conducts cooperatively through the 
Montana State forester, for which $10,043,000 was appropriated last year. Last 
year the States of Montana, Idaho, and South Dakota participated in the pro- 
gram and were able to offer some degree of protection to the State and private 
forest lands within their boundaries, but North Dakota was able to do this for 
only 41 percent of its lands. The degree of protection offered is from one-third 
to one-half of what is considered adequate by the State forester. 

The budget does not provide an increased appropriation for the cooperative 
forest-management program that the State foresters conduct with the small- 
forest owners of their States. At present there are 4 farm foresters engaged in 
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this work in Montana, 3 in Idaho, 1 in North Dakota, and 1 in South Dakota, 
These men worked with 212 landowners in Montana, 147 in Idaho, 51 in North 
Dakota, and 125 in South Dakota during 1957. 

Senator Mansfield, Representative Metcalf, and Representative Anderson, 
who join me in this entire statement, share my request that the appropriations 
for both the above programs be increased. 

In closing, let me commend to you Senator Mansfield’s testimony, on behalf 
of the Montana delegation, regarding the need for forest-fire research facilities, 
which will permit this country to save millions of dollars’ worth of forest and 
range resources now wasted by fire. And may I call to your further attention 
the testimony of the Montana congressional delegation as presented by my able 
colleague, Representative Lee Metcalf, and appearing on pages 898-903 of the 
House subcommittee hearings. 


Marcu 5, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES E. MurRRAy, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


DeaR Mr. Murray: It is our understanding at the present time that con- 
sideration is being given to the reduction in the National Park Service budget. 
For many years the park budget has been inadequate and, during the last 10 
years, traffic to the parks has increased from 5 to 10 percent a year. Many 
of the facilities at the present time are inadequate to handle all of the people, 
Projecting the present rate of increase into another few years, the facilities 
will certainly be very inadequate. 

We believe that serious consideration should be given to restoring the budget 
in full to the National Park Service. The men in the department have spent 
funds available to them in a very prudent manner and benefits received from 
the traveling American public will certainly justify a full budget. 

We will appreciate your support in these matters. 

Yours truly, 
GLACIER PARK Co., 
MarTIN B. THIEDE. 





NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1958. 
Senator JAMES E. Murray, Chairman, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR Murray: The National Parks Association has studied the 
effects of certain reductions that have been made in the appropriations recom- 
mended for the National Park Service in the Interior Department appropria- 
tions and believes they will have an adverse effect on the vital Mission 66 pro- 
gram which has been approved by Congress. Mission 66 has been planned and 
inaugurated on the basis that it is a 10-year operation, and that the necessary 
appropriations for its accomplishment will be forthcoming each year, so that 
the work can be done in an efficient and economic manner and through soundly 
drawn contracts. The proposed reductions would not only delay the program, 
but disrupt its orderliness and result in waste, rather than saving, in the end. 

Specifically, one of the most serious reductions is in the item of construction 
and acquisition. The 1957-58 appropriation was $17,400,000; the budget esti- 
mate for 1958-59 is $12,400,000, a reduction of $5 million. This will affect al- 
most every national park and many national monuments and other units of the 
national-park system. Campground facilities are urgently needed by increasing 
numbers of visitors; $1 million less work on them would result. Antiquated 
utility and sewage facilities in many parks and monuments represent a costly 
waste; $2 million less than planned would be available for that work. Em- 
ployee housing has been so neglected during past years as to constitute a dis- 
grace, and Congress, in approving Mission 66, assured the National Park Service 
this situation would be corrected; $1,500,000 less is provided for that need. 
Visitor centers are essential to the proper use and enjoyment of the parks; $2 
million less is allocated to that purpose. 

Other reductions will have the effect of further delaying completion of the 
Blue Ridge Parkway and the Natchez Trace Parkway, and the longer this is put 
off the greater the ultimate cost will be. 
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The House committee entered an amendment which has the effect of delaying 
acquisition and development of the historic San Francisco Mint, but fortunately 
did retain the amount in the bill, so the funds can be used for other purposes of 
the national park program. How serious the delay is depends on how vital 
immediate completion of the San Francisco Mint project is, and the National 


Parks Association does not have full information about this on which to base an 
opinion. 


The National Parks Association believes the appropriation of funds for the 
Mission 66 program and other National Park Service activities should be con- 
tinued annually on the basis determined when the Congress approved the Mis- 
sion 66 program, in the interest of efficiency and economy. Restriction of such 
funds merely means these programs will cost more in the end. Therefore, we 
urge the reductions as represented in the Bureau of the Budget estimates, and 
especially those mentioned above, be reevaluated and the amounts on which the 
Mission 66 program and other activities of the National Park Service were in- 
itially predicated be restored. 


It may be well to point out also that the originally planned request for 1958-59 
was designed to give special attention to the implementation of the interpretive 
program of the National Park Service, which is fully as vital an aspect—if 
not a more vital aspect—of the Mission 66 program as the construction of fa- 
cilities. The reductions discussed will have a seriously adverse affect on these 
interpretive programs and facilities. 

Yours sincerely, 
Frep M. PACKARD, 
Executive Secretary. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Mansrietp. My statement this morning will be limited to 
forest fire research and construction of a Forest Fire Research Labor- 
atory at Missoula, Mont. 

May I say in this connection, when Mr. Jack Barrows of the For- 
est Service, stationed in Missoula, who was in charge of this project, 
was back here some weeks ago, he met with Senators Case of South 
Dakota: Chavez, of New Mexico; Watkins, of Utah; and Young, of 
North Dakota, and they expressed an interest in this particular labo- 
‘atory, and I believe also that Senator Stennis has likewise expressed 
a keen interest in this matter. 

The fire research program being carried on by the Forest Service is 
yielding results far beyond expectations, from the modest sums in- 
vested in the program. I know that many of the members of this 
committee, are keenly interested in this program, which is providing 
knowledge, techniques, and equipment for development of more ade- 
quate protection of American forests. In addition, the program con- 
tributes to the general advancement of basic scientific knowledge. 

On behalf of Senator Murray, Congressman Lee Metcalf, and LeRoy 
Anderson, I want to urge that this committee approve sufficient 
funds to provide a stronger program in forest-fire research, which 
will more than pay for itself in savings in fire-control costs and re- 
duction of damage to essential natural resources. 

Fire research needs laboratories equipped with the facilities re- 
quired in investigation of the difficult technical problems involved in 
this vital work. 

My primary purpose in appearing this morning is to request that 
sufficient funds be appropriated for the Forest Service to begin con- 
struction of a Forest Fire Research Laboratory at Missoula, Mont. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF FACILITY 


IT am advised that the construction of such a research laboratory 
would cost approximately $1 million for the buildings and equip- 
ment; an annual appropriation of $500,000 would be sufficient there- 
after for staff and operatiton. Planning i is complete and the land is 
available on the present site of the Smoke Jumpers School, operated 
by the Forest Service in Missoula. If sufficient funds can be § appro- 
priated this project could go ahead immediately. I am especially 
interested in this project because it would mean so much to this 
community, which, incidentally, happens to be my home town. Mis- 
soula has been hit hard by the recession. 

The lumber industry is way down, the Bureau of Public Roads has 
transferred their State headquarters to another location, and the De- 
partment of the Army recently approved plans to discontinue its 
Reserve operation at Fort Missoula. 

Residents of Missoula—and I might say of Montana in general— 
are very proud of their Forest Service operations, and all ‘the local 
cooperation is available. Missoula is a natural for the location of 
the first Forest Fire Research Laboratory. 

At the present time a small fire research group, headed by Jack 
Barrows, 1s located in Missoula, working on fire problems on some 
100 million acres in the intermountain West. 

The result of these studies are benefiting forest protection through- 
out the United States and Alaska. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


The establishment of a research laboratory in Missoula would set 
up a comprehensive research program in the following areas. 

(1) The study of factors controlling the start and behavior of fires, 
and what are their interrelations? 

(2) Research on the atmospheric factors that lead to the formation 
of fire-causing lightning storms, and how can they be anticipated and 
modified ? 

In the West, lightning starts a large number of fires each year. 
Pioneering research has indicated that we may be able to learn how 
to prevent or modify these storms and thereby reduce one cause of 
thousands of fires each year. 

In the Rocky Mountain States, some 70 percent of the forest fires 
are caused by lightning. The research program in this field is known 
as Project Skyfire. This program is carrying out experiments in 
weather modification, including research on the possibility of pre- 
venting or reducing the severity of lightning fires through cloud 
seeding. 

Chairman Haypen. I observed that personally in Arizona. When 
camping out in the summertime, I have seen lightning strike trees 
and would go over and put the fire out before it got start ted, 

Senator Mansrietp. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. Lightning is the primary cause of fires in the 
dry season. 

Senator Mansrtevp. That is correct. 

I think the figure is 70 percent of all forest fires are caused by 
lightning. When you consider the tremendous amount of damage 
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caused by these fires to our natural resources I think the amount 
being requested in this particular worthwhile program is minuscule, 
in comparison to the benefits, and I know it is a subject which the 
Senator understands. 

Chairman Haypen. I asked the Secretary of Agriculture to submit 
to the committee a public works program for the Forest Service. 
Certainly your project would be an ideal one for such a program. 

Senator Mansrretp. I would hope, Mr. Chairman, that we could 
get action, even before that time, through the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and I might say to the chairman this 1s a problem which 
affects many in his State, just as much as it affects me in Montana, 
but that this project, Skyfire, extends all over the United States, and 
into Alaskan operations as well. 


PROJECT SKYFIRE 


Project Skyfire is one of the most important weather modification 
research programs in the United States, and it is urgent that we pur- 
sue aggressively the promising leads already developed in this 
program. 

At the present time, it is the only active research program in this 
field being conducted by the Federal Government, and may I say, 
interpolating, Mr. Chairman, that many things have been developed 
in Forest Service headquarters at Missoula, headquarters for the 
forest region No. 1 which have proved to be of national and interna- 
tional significance as time went on. I would point out that this 
matter of using jumpers to put out fires was developed at Missoula, 
and that at the beginning of World War IT because of the techniques 
developed there, not only this Government but the governments of 
many of our allies, sent observers and technicians to Missoula to get 
an idea of just how this jumping worked, so it could be applied to 
paratroop operations. 

(3) Study of the factors that caused some fires to “blow up” and 
defy all efforts of control. 

(4) Imrovement of fire-control systems, methods, and practices. 

(5) The effective use of fire in land management. 


DIVIDENDS OF FIRE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


A comprehensive program of fire research would yield extra divi- 
dends over and above the solution to our fire prevention and control 
problems. 

Fire behavior and fire weather studies produce information of spe- 
cial value to reseeding of cutovers, planting, and other cultural for- 
estry practices. New techniques and equipment for aerial fire control 
would give a boost to a real insect, and disease control operations. 

Our knowledge of watershed management would be broadened 
from any additional information on weather and climate, atmospheric 
turbulence, or weather modification, all of which would be studied in 
a fire-research program. 

Research on blow-up fires and atmospherics would have a bearing 
on national defense where mass fires in cities will become a serious 
consequence of atomic attack. 
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These are just a few illustrations of the bonuses that a well-rounded 
fire-research program could produce. 

The construction of a research laboratory is an essential part of 
such a program. 

In the last session of Congress, Senator Murray and 1 introduced 
legislation to conduct a comprehensive program of forest fire research 
and to establish laboratories for research relating to forest fires and 
companion legislation was introduced in the House. 


POSITION OF DEPARTMENT 


In reporting on S. 2596 the Department of Agriculture stated on 
October 8, 1957, that: 


The Department favors the objectives of this bill but sees no need for its 
enactment. 


Commenting further, the report stated that: 

The Department has general authority, including that set forth in the act of 
May 22, 1928 (45 Stat. 699, as amended) for conducting a comprehensive program 
of research on forest fires, and for construction of laboratories, such as are pro- 
videu for in the bill, when a specific provision is made in an appropriation act 
for such construction. 

The Department’s position is very clear on this matter, and there 
appears to be no administrative obstacle to the direct appropriation of 
funds to construct such a laboratory. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


In conclusion, I urge as strongly as I know how, that this commit- 
tee approve an additional $1 million appropriation for the Forest 
Service for the construction of a Forest Fire Research Laboratory at 
Missoula, Mont. 

Missoula is a logical and excellent site. The land is available and 
local cooperation is abundant. The proposed laboratory would be 
ideally located in some of the most important forested areas of the 
Nation. 

The construction of the research laboratory will bring immediate 
economic benefits to Missoula and its long-range benefits in resource 
protection will be inestimable in a Nation which is constantly grow- 
ing, and I may say, in which our resources are constantly dwindling. 

The prevention of a single disastrous forest fire will pay for the 
cost of this project. 

One final comment before closing. Recent discussions over the hy- 
drogen bomb have focused attention on the importance of weather 
control. The program of Missoula fire research group is a perfect 
example of the very things being stressed. Here is a program in being, 
already producing promising leads in a vital field. This program 
needs better financial support. They are operating on a shoestring. 
With a little more support, I believe that they will make great con- 
tributions to forest protection and to an important field of science. 
The division of fire research in the intermountain station of the Forest 
Service at Missoula, needs a minimum of $100,000 to carry out the 
research work planned to start next summer. 

I urge that the budget for fire research be increased by this amount. 
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FoRESTt DEVELOPMENT AND ROADS AND TRAILS 


Now, on another topic, Mr. Chairman, the Senate has passed a road 
bill, which provides an adidtional $13 million for forest development— 
roads and trails for 1959. 

In addition, there is $5,914,000 of the 1958-59 authorization which 
would be put under contract immediately. 

I would like to urge this committee to add this amount to the budget 
request. In addition, if the highway bill is signed into law before 
the Appropriations Committee reports the Forest Service bill, I would 
like to urge that the additional sum for 1959 also be added to the 
budget. 

It is my understanding that the Forest Service does have contract 
authority but it has not availed itself of the opportunity to use it. 

I would hope that in whatever decision the committee makes on this 
matter, it would point out that the full authorization should be either 
requested for appropriation or apportioned under contract authority. 

As things now stand, the Forest Service is securing the construction 
of over $30 million of roads annually by timber purchasers. 

I would urge the Appropriations Committee to indicate that first 
priority should be given to the utilization of funds authorized by the 
Congress and second priority to the use of timber purchase con- 
struction. 

In view of the drastic unemployment in Montana and other Western 
States, it is of the utmost importance that the maximum amount of 
road money be available to the Forest Service. 


TIMBER-ACCESS ROAD PROJECTS 


I request, Mr. Chairman, that the committee include in the hearing 
record, a letter from the Chief of the Forest Service, addressed to 
Senator Murray, which cites four examples of timber-access road 
projects that could be put under immediate contract. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and the members of the com- 
mittee for the opportunity of appearing this morning in behalf of a 
project which I consider to be extremely important to the State of 
Montana, and the Nation, and to ask at the same time that a telegram 
which I received from Garreth C. Moon, State forester, in support of 
this fire research, be incorporated with my remarks. 

Chairman Haypen. That may be done. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


MISSOULA, Mont., March 27, 1958. 
Senator MIke MANSFIELD, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Construction of Forest Fire Laboratory at Missoula for conducting fire re- 
search and equipment development will fill vital need in protecting hundreds of 


thousands of public and private forest acres in northern Rocky Mountain area 
and in Montana. 


GaAreTu C. Moon, State Forester. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 


Washington, D. C., March 13, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES E. MurRRAy, 


United States Senate. 


Deak SENATOR Murray: This is in reply to your request of March 10, 1958, 
for a report on how $6 million could be let to contract on access roads. 

We would program the funds for work on high-priority projects primarily 
in the Western States. The largest proportion of high priority timber access 
road needs are in Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington. The following are 
examples of high-priority projects which are ready for advertising and are lo- 
cated in areas of substantial unemployment. All of the roads are of value for 
recreation, hunting, and fishing, as well as for timber: 

Idaho.—Clearwater National Forest. Clearwater River Road No. 476. Proj- 
ect length, 8.0 miles; estimated cost, $800,000. The project is a main-line road 
in a working circle having an allowable cut of about 70 million board feet of 
timber annually. It is located near Pierce and Orofino. 

Montana.—Lewis and Clark National Forest. Eagle Park-Sheep Creek Road 
No. 119A. Project length, 12.5 miles; estimated cost, $400,000. The project isa 
main-line road in a working circle which has an allowable annual cut of about 
33 million board feet of timber; it is near White Sulphur Springs. 

Oregon.—Siskiy National Forest. Agness Road No. 333. Project length, 
4.7 miles; estimated cost, $390,000. The project is a main-line road in a work- 
ing circle which has an allowable cut of about 54 million board feet of timber 
annually. The project is near Powers. 

Washington.—Olympic National Forest. Dungeness Road No. 295. Project 
length, 5.0 miles ; estimated cost, $350,000. The project is a main-line road which 
taps an area having an allowable annual cut of about 29 million board feet of 
timber. The project is near Sequim. 

A $6 million program would provide about 666 man-years of labor equally 
divided between on-site and off-site employment. 

Sincerely yours, 
ys E. McArpie, Chief. 
By W. 8S. SwWINGLer. 


Senator Mansrievp. Thank you, Mr. ete 
Chairman Haypen. Thank you for a very interesting statement. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


STATEMENT OF ROYCE A. HARDY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
MINERAL RESOURCES; THOMAS B. NOLAN, DIRECTOR; ARTHUR 
A. BAKER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR; PERRY B. SIMMS, ACTING EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICER; AND FRED E. STEARNS, BUDGET OFFICER 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Chairman Haypen. The House bill provides $36 million for sur- 
veys, investigations, and research by the Geological Survey. This 
amount is a reduction of $750,000 in the budget estimate, and the 
Department is requesting restoration of the full reduction. 

The justifications and amendment requested by the Department will 
be included in the record. 








a 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


ANALYSIS BY ACTIVITIES 


Surveys, investigations, and research 





Amovnt 

Activities available (Estimate 1959 
1958 

s, Topographic evrveys and mapping... . -. ......-- << ~ ~~ <-cncnesncesenneres $13, 659, 000 $13, 552, 000 
2. Geologic and mineral reso’ rce surv eys and a. Fi5i5 butltiadae babi 10, 414, 000 9, 500, 000 
3. Water reso’ rees investigations... ‘ _ in, outiliinnk citaatiitiinamemaed 9, 823, 000 10, 270, 000 
ee 160, 000 160, C00 
5. Conservation of lands and minerals_- Lite diana tec kp aciamdee ted gmecen 2, 114, 000 2, 114, C00 
6. General edministration . . ite he. audaabe ddéhintdhtitinhkodbnen 1, 259, 000 1, 154, 000 
Special-purpose buildings--........----- ia on nmmniaineinahgiinbedin 1, 366, GOB, bance eswencae 


000 
Total. cccdesahesinmeceat aaC eee 36, 750, 000 


The estimate for this appropriation for fiscal year 1959 is $36,750,000, a decrease 
of $2,034,000 from the current year 


1. ToPOoGRAPHIC SURVEYS AND MAPPING, $13,552,000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1959 is $13,552,000, a decrease of 
$107,000 from the current year. 

Topographic surveys and mapping is a continuing activity designed to provide 
accurate and detailed information, in the form of topographic maps, on the shape 
and elevation of the terrain, the position and size of the man-made features, and 
the location and extent of the surface water features. The man-made features and 
water features are shown by conventional symbols on these maps, and the terrain 
features by contours, hachures, shaded relief, and tints, or combinstion of these. 
The products of this activity are published as the National Topographic Map 
Series. This series includes standard quadrangle units of 7%- and 15-minutes; 
single sheet maps of urban areas; 1° x 2° quadrangle maps in the 1 : 250,000 series ; 
aud State and other base maps at scales smaller than 1: 250,000 are also pub- 
lished. This activity is carried on throughout continental United States, and 
outlying area, and includes the preparation, publication, distribution, mainte- 
nance, and revision of the maps. 


TOPOGRAPHIC MAPPING PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


The long-range objective of this program is to complete standard quadrangle 
mapping of the United States, its Territories and possessions, and to k2ep these 
maps up to date. The immediate obiective of this program is to provide map 
covernge of those areas which currently have the highest priority in relation to 
the national economy and defense. The continuation of the mapping program at 
the requested level will provide for the highest priority mapping request in sup- 
port of the long-range minerals program and to meet military and other 
requirements. 

SUBACTIVITIES 


The activity, “Topographic surveying and mapping,” is divided into the sub- 
activities listed in the following tabulation. The subactivities are described in 
detail in the statements following the tabulation. 


| | 
|} Amonnt | | Restate, 














| 
| 
Subactivities ava lable, | Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1958 | | 
dal | ig ais Pal ia 
(a) Standard quadrangle mapping-- ___|$11, 659,000 | $107,000 |$11, 552, 000 |$11, 552, 000 | 
(6) Small-scale map compilatiyn___.___- | 440,000 | hia) 440, 000 440, 000 | 
(c) Map revision and maintenance. ._-_.-- } 1,000,000: j5.:4..-...3--} 560, , 000 1, 560, 000 | phsst 


wibbisord ea hardin alles wines ible aixiverose 13, 659, 000 | 107, 000 | 13, 552, 000 | 8 13, 552, 000 | 
| 





23673—58 11 
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(a) Standard quadrangle mapping, $11,552,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $11,552,000 a decrease 
of $107,000 from the current year. 

Standard quadrangle mapping includes the preparation, publication, and dis- 
trihution of maps in the following series: 

1. 74-minute quadrangles at 1: 24,000 scale (1 inch equals 2,000). 
2. 15-minute quadrangles at 1: 62,500 scale (about 1 inch equals 1 mile). 

Maps of the 74-minute series are published of highly developed areas or 
where detailed geologic investigations, intensive military activity, or impending 
economic development require sufficient terrain and cultural detail to warrant 
the larger scale. 

Maps of the 15-minute series are published of less developed areas, and where 
may requirements are more general in nature. In order to provide complete 
map coverage of the United States at a uniform scale, it is planned to prepare 
15-minute maps from the 74-minute maps in areas where the original work 
was published in 744-minute units. 

Urban area and a few other special maps are made by combining the several 
7\%-minute quadrangle maps. 

Present program and plans for fiscal year 1959.—During fiscal year 1957 94,000 
square miles in the United States and Territories excepting Alaska, and 27,000 
square miles in Alaska were completed through photogrammetric plotting and 
field check. Production in fiscal year 1958 is estimated to be 94,000 and 21,000 
square miles respectively; in fiscal year 1959, 93,000 and 27,000 square miles 
respectively. 

(b) Small-scale map compilation $440,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $440,000, no change 
from the current year. 

This subactivity includes the preparation, publication, and distribution of 
maps at scales of 1: 125,000, 1° by 2° quadrangle maps in the 1: 250,000 series; 
State and other base maps at scales smaller than 1: 250,000, and other special- 
purpose maps required by various Federal agencies. They are compiled from 
larger scale maps if such maps exist, or, when necessary, are prepared by a 
combination of original surveys and photogrammetric operations according to 
procedures designed specifically for small-scale maps. 

In the continental United States, the program is directed toward the prepara- 
tion and maintenance of a series of State maps at a scale of 1: 500,000, the 
maintenance of the several series of United States base maps, and the publica- 
tion and maintenance of a civilian edition of the 1: 250,000-scale military maps. 

In Alaska, the completion of accurate small-scale (1: 250,000) maps has a 
high priority. The 153 maps of the original series were compiled mostly by 
reconnaissance methods and from miscellaneous source material. To satisfy 
present and future civil and military use, most, if not all, of the maps must be 
recompiled from new material or mapped for 1: 250,000-scale publication where 
new material is not available or planned in the near future. New material 
consists of standard 1-inch-to-the-mile quadrangle maps. Mapping by means of 
specially devised field and photogrammetric survey procedures for 1: 250,000 
scale publication will have to be done for about 125,000 square miles in the 
Brooks Range area in northern Alaska. Photogrammetric plotting of the map 
detail in this area is scheduled for 1958, and cartographic phases and publica- 
tion are programed for completion in fiscal year 1962. 

(c) Map revision and maintenance, $1,560,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $1,560,000, no change 
from the current year. 

This subactivity covers the work necessary to keep completed topographic maps 
up to date, the reprinting of maps, both with and without revision, and their 
distribution. Changes in relief and drainage features usually take place so 
slowly as to be imperceptible. Only the cultural or manmade features change 
noticeably. The maps should be changed accordingly to retain their full useful- 
ness. Cultural detail changes in direct proportion to the amount of economic 
development in the areas. The frequency with which any map should be revised 
is dependent on the extent of the changes in the area. In some metropolitan 
areas, extensive changes occur in a few years; while in some rural areas 15 or 
more years may pass before sufficient changes occur to affect the utility of the 
maps. Modern maps, which are compiled to meet national map accuracy stand- 
ards, are expected to remain fully useful for an indefinite length of time if 
periodically revised to show changes in cultural detail. 
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As previously stated, about 20,000 different maps are available for distribu- 
tion, and new maps are being published at a rate that will double that number 
in less than 14 years. The rate at which maps are becoming obsolete because of 
changes in roads, buildings, etc., far exceeds the current rate of revision. 

Present program and plans for fiscal year 1959.—During fiscal year 1959, revi- 
sion operations will be carried out on those quadrangle areas where the changes 
have been most numerous or the needs for revisions are the greatest. In fiscal 
year 1957, the revision of 26,500 square miles was accomplished and 875 maps were 
reprinted. In 1958, it is estimated that revision will be accomplished on 19,000 
square miles and that 1,000 maps will require reprinting. About the same amount 
of revision is planned in fiseal year 1959, and the reprinting is estimated at 1,100 
maps. 

TOTAL PROGRAM FOR TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEYS AND MAPPING 


The total program of the Geological Survey in the activity of topographic sur- 
veys and mapping is larger than the part of the program which is financel solely 
from direct appropriation. The funds to finance this total program come to the 
Surveys from several different sources. Some of these outside funds supplement 
the directly appropriated funds in carrying out the normal mapping function of 
the Survey. Other funds are transferred by other agencies in order that they 
may utilize the facilities of the Survey on their specialized mapping problems. 
The total funds available and the funds available to carry out the Survey’s spe- 
cialized mapping function are indicated below : 











| 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
Biatly appropriated funds. ........ .......2.-...25.....5--- | $12,872,859 | $13, 659, 000 $13, 552, 000 
Other funds available for normal mapping program __-_-.-_-_-- 2, 964, 718 2, 727, 110 2, 705, 000 
een tee TOWNES DINE. Se ons ne Sodnccee cs ceeudeann 15, 837, 577 16, 386, 110 16, 257, 000 
Funds for other programs. oy ops A a oat ee fee eee 1, 230, 277 979, 447 477, 000 
eed far aetbwI oo cack oan ncukedebcsnes cihcachsipeaneiaes ego 17, 067, 854 | 17, 365, 557 | 16, 734, 000 





STATE AND MUNICIPAL OFFERINGS FOR COOPERATIVE MAPPING PROGRAM 
(Amounts to be matched by Survey on 50-50 basis) 


The interest of many of the State and local governments is evidenced by their 
participation with the Geological Survey in cooperative mapping programs. Un- 
der the terms of the agreements, the Survey furnishes the personnel and equip- 
ment and actually performs the mapping. The State and local governments 
contribute half of the cost of the mapping, including costs for personnel and 
equipment. There follows a list of the States participating in these programs, 
along with their contributions. In some cases, the actual cooperating agency 
represents a county or other political subdivision within the State. 


1957 obli-| 1958 esti- | 1959 an- 
gations | mate ticipated 
| offering 


1957 obli-| 1958 esti-| 1959 an- 
State gations mate ticipated State 
offering 





; 
Ts ot: Das: | a de bee fertes 1 
| i | i 
Arkansas 4, 000 18, 000 18, 000 Oregon | 15, 000 35, 000 
California | 301,273 323,380 | 314,380 Pennsylvania __- 75,888 | 46,000 | 45, 500 
Colorado | 3, 500 | 1,750 | 3, 500 || Puerto Rico__- | 18,022 | 21,000 | 17, 000 
Connecticut | 9, 276 10, 000 10, 000 Tennessee _ __ | 56,630 | 54,000 | 54, 000 
Florida 40, 000 40,000 || Texas | 21,288 | 64,700} 200,000 
Georgia 12,640 | 12, 180 | 10,000 || Vermont | 3, 916 4,000 | 4, 000 
llinois | 46,473 | 50, 000 50,000 || Virgin Islands_____| 5, 121 7, 800 | 5, 000 
Indiana ; 207, 491 200,060 | 200, 000 i. a | $4, 965 35, 000 | 35, 000 
lowa 15,134 | 12,290] 10,000 |] Washington _._..__| 6,724] 12,500| 12,500 
Kansas 22,298 | 85, 000 | 33,000 || West Virginia | 151,438 | 112,752 | 100,000 
Kentucky 13, 869 9, 631 | 8, 000 || Wisconsin | 35,485 | 35,810 35, 000 
Louisiana 59, 835 26, 917 | 30,000 || Wyoming 8, 154 | 5, 000 | 5, 000 
Maine 22, 224 20, 000 | 20, 000 - ~ = --|=--- | 
Massachusetts 10, 000 15, 000 15, 000 | Total 11, 554, 293 11, 585,000 | 1, 610, 000 
Michigan 20, 000 20, 000 20, 000 = a 
Minnesota 84, 126 100,000 | 100,000 || Reimbursements | | 
Missouri | 50,000 | 50,000 | 50, 000 from States |1, 545, 078 |1, 575,000 | 1, 600, 000 
Nevada 18,730 | 17, 000 | 8,000 || Direct State pay- | 
New York 49,704 | 50,000 | 50, 120 ments 9,215 | 10,000 | 10, 000 
North Dakota 15,000 | 15,000 | —-15, 000 |—_——-— —----\- 
Ohio | 6.790} 58,200 | 50,000 Total. _..._..|1, 554, 293 |1, 585,000 | 1, 610, 000 
| 


Oklahoma. _ 64,299 | 37,000 7,000 || a 
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2. GEOLOGIC AND MINERAL Resource SURVEYS AND Mappinea, $9,500,000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1959 is $9,500,000, a decrease of 
$914,000 from the current year. 

This program is primarily a long-range continuing activity, designed to pre- 
pare geologic maps, to develop and maintain geologic and mineral resources data 
adequate to meet the ever-increasing needs of the Nation for such information; 
to assist, through these activities and appropriate research, in the exploration 
for and development of new sources of the wineral raw materials essential for 
our national economy; and to develop background geologic data needed in plan- 
ning and executing heavy engineering construction and land-utilization 
programs 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


(1) Preparing a geologic map, examining the geologic structure, and apprais- 
ing the mineral and mineral fuel resources of the United States, its Territories, 
and island possessions. 

(2) Providing the Federal Government with background data and resource 
appraisals needed in making policy decisions regarding mineral raw materials. 

(3) Providing the mineral and mineral-fuel industries with geologic, gev- 
physical, and geochemical data that are essential as background in the increas- 
ingly difficult task of finding new deposits. 

(4) Developing new and refining current geologic and geophysical concepts 
and techniques used in the search for new sources of minerals aud fuels. 

(5) Providing basic geologic data needed as background in carrying forward 
the study, appraisal, and development of water resources. 

(6) Providing the geologic information needed to classify, manage, and facil- 
itate development of federally owned lands in the United States, Alaska, and 
other Territories and possessions. 

(7) Providing data on the subsurface geologic conditions which affect the 
design and construction of reservoirs, air fields, highways, and other heavy-duty 
structures that are now vital to the public welfare. 

(8) Providing geologic and geochemical data needed as background in modern 
soil studies and the solution of land-utilization problems. 


SIGNIFICANT MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHING THESE ENDS 


(1) Geologic mapping. 

(2) Firsthand examinations, estimates, and appraisals of the extent, charac- 
ter, and geologic relations of mineral and mineral fuel deposits. 

(3) Collation and synthesis of known and newly obtained geologic informa- 
tion, both domestic and foreign, on mineral and mineral fuel resources and 
potential resources as needed for mobilization planning. 

(4) Research into geologic principles and processes designed to develop more 
definitive geologic interpretations and better predictions of what lies beneath 
the earth’s surface. 

(5) Paleontological, chemical, and geophysical services in direct support of 
the geologic mapping and research activities. 

(6) Development of improved photogeologic and ground techniques used in 
the mechanics of geologic mapping. 

(7) Specialized research in paleontology, geochemistry, and geophysics aimed 
at developing new techniques, new concepts, better instrumentation with which 
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to collect precise data ; and testing their value in and application to the solution 
of geologic and mineral resource problems. 


—_—— — 





Amount Estimate, 


Subactivities ava lable, | Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1958 
(a) Mineral deposits investigations_____-__- $3, 000, 000 |.....--...-- $3, 000, 000 | $3,000,000 |_.......___. 
(6) Mineral fuels investigations............| 1,464,000 |_.......--.- 1, 464,000 | 1, 464,000 |_..-.__._-.. 
(c) General service geology_-..........---- WOOO bce ae cekase 983, 000 COED Fok ne nsunsee 
(d) Alaskan mineral resources. .. - .--- gears Fe Gesonseranicenn 725, 000 rc. 4 3 ee 
(e) Long-range minerals program !__-.___-- 4, 242, 000 $914,000 | 3,328,000 | 3,328,000 |_....-..___. 


1 The survey plans under this subactivity to carry on long-range studies and research in the genlogy of 
uranium and ¢ ther raw msterials used in the development of atomic energy. These particular studies are 
reergnized *s essentie] to the future welfare of the Nation. They are currently being supported by funds 
transferred from the Division ¢f Raw Materials, At~mic Energy Commissicn. The Commissicn reengnizes 
the need fer and imprrtance cf the work but views it as more preperly a function ¢f the Geological Survey; 
hence the Commissien and the Department have agreed that the functicn should be transferred to the 
Geological Survey through a transfer of appropriation base beginning with fiscal year 1959. 


(a) Mineral deposits investigations, $3,000,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $3,000,000, no change 
from the current year. The mineral deposits investigations program is directed 
toward (1) providing data and geologic maps to aid in the discovery and evalu- 
ation of new resources of minerals; (2) appraising the known and potential 
resources of metals and minerals in the United States, and, so far as possible, 
of the world; (3) outlining areas in which economically valuable deposits of 
minerals are most likely to be found; and (4) developing new and more definitive 
knowledge concerning the occurrence and origin of mineral deposits, and new 
techniques needed in the search for them. 

The program includes (1) geologic mapping and appraisal of known and po- 
tential deposits in mineral-bearing districts; (2) compilation, integration, and 
interpretation of mineral resource data from all available sources; (3) coordi- 
nated field and laboratory research on geologic processes related to the concen- 
tration of mineral deposits; (4) research in mineralogy, petrology, geophysics, 
and geochemistry; (5) and the practical application of these skills in the search 
for new sources of mineral raw material. When appropriate, these activities 
are supplemented by physical exploration to test the geologic concepts developed 
during research investigations and to supply supporting data on occurrences, 
form, and size of some types of mineral deposits. 


(b) Mineral fuels investigation, $1,464,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $1,464,000, no change 
from the current year. Minerals fuels investigations are concerned principally 
with the study of three types of mineral fuels resources: oil and gas; oil shale 
and bituminous sands; and coal. 


(c) General Service Geology, $983,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $983,000, no change 
from the current year. A primary purpose of the general service geology sub- 
activity is to provide background geologic data needed in planning the construc- 
tion of civil engineering works and the development of water and land utiliza- 
tion programs. The planning and execution of such programs, in the light 
of modern requirements and practices, require geologic knowledge of surface, and 
subsurface conditions, the stability and nature of foundation sites, of soils, and 
of the rock used as materials in the construction, far beyond that needed as 
little as two decades ago. The tremendous loads now imposed upon founda- 
tion sites, the dollar value of the construction industries, the impact of modern 
Water development and waste disposal programs upon conservation of other 
types of geologic resources, and upon the health and welfare of communities, 
for example, all tend to emphasize the need for geologic data as a basis for sound 
engineering and developmental design. 

General service geology projects are designed to provide geologic data on the 
distribution, stability, character of surficial deposits, nature of bedrock, and on 
sources of construction materials. They also provide data on feasibility of 
alternative routings of highways, aqueducts, or tunnels, on the suitability of 
terrain for siting of airfields or other large installations, on the geologic aspects 
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of soils from a general land use point of view, and on areas of potential land- 
slides. In urban districts and areas of rapidly expanding population the work 
is also designed to develop data on the depth to bedrock, the character of the 
soils and subsoils, and a host of other natural features that have a direct bearing 
on such problems as the layout of streets, housing developments, water lines, 
and sewage and waste disposal systems—problems that, with an expanding 
population, are becoming more and more critical in their effect upon, the health, 
safety, and welfare of the communities. 

In this program, too, is included geologic mapping designed to support the 
national water resources policy. The uses of general geologic maps in water 
resources investigations are manifold. For example, the rate and direction of 
flow of underground water is related, in large measure, to the composition and 
structure of the rocks and soils through which it passes. The chemical quality 
of the water reflects the rate of flow and the soluble parts of the formations 
through which it flows. The geologic structures and the nature of the terrain 
are also major factors in the behavior of streams and other forms of surface 
water; and the irrigation of lands is dependent in no small measure upon the 
ability of the rocks and soils to transport, disseminate, or hold water. 

The Presidential Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy recognized 
that geologic data are essential to an understanding and solution of water and 
land-use problems, and in its policy statement of December 22, 1955, the Com- 
mittee recommended “that the United States, its Territories and island posses- 
sions be covered, within the next 30 years, by standard general-purpose geological 
maps at appropriate scales, which show surficial as well as bedrock geology.” 
(d) Alaskan mineral resources, $725,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $725,000—no change 
from the current year. 

The primary purpose of the geologic investigations in Alaska are (1) to study 
and appraise the mineral and fuel resources of the Territory; (2) to furnish 
basie information needed in the search for minerals and fuels; and (3) to pro- 
vide geologic data needed for planning and constructing roads and other engi- 
neering construction enterprises, and to help solve various other types of land- 
utilization problems. 

(e) Long-range minerals program, $3,328,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $3,328,000, a decrease 
of $914,000 from the current year. 

This program was begun in fiscal year 1957. It is designed to aid in carrying 
out recommendations 6 and 7 of the national minerals policy as set forth by the 
President’s Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy, November 30, 1954, to wit: 

“That the Department of the Interior, the Federal agency with major responsi- 
bilities in this field, accelerate those activities which must precede or supple- 
ment private exploration such as topographic and geologic mapping, geologic re 
search, and the development of geochemical and geophysical theories and tech- 
niques” (recommendation No. 6) ; and 

“That the Department of the Interior expand direct exploration activities 
aimed at the discovery of new mineralized areas or critically short materials 
essential to security but that work in this field be confined to that which provides 
data as to the probable location and general potential of mineral deposits, and, 
further, that this type of search be undertaken by the Federal Government only 
when it clearly is in the national interest and when it is reasonably certain that 
the work will not be done by private industry” (recommendation No. 7). 

In order to implement these recommendations the current geologic, geophysi- 
cal, and geochemical programs of the Survey must be accelerated by substan- 
tially increasing the rate of geologic mapping and by undertaking much more 
research in geologic processes, in geochemistry, and in geophysics. 

In planning this program, an attempt has been made to place the various 
activities, that eventually must be undertaken, in proper sequence, to step up 
the rate of operation of those particular activities, and at the same time retain 
the balance needed to maintain the high standards and coordinated attack 
necessary to assure the success of the program. In this respect it is of particular 
interest to note that the responsibility and functions of carrying out research 
on the geolory of uranium, that for the past 10 years were assumed by the 
AEC, Raw Materials Division, will be transferred to the Survey at the end of 
fiscal year 1958. Long-range studies in the geology of uranium will then become 
an essential part of the Survey’s responsibility in fiscal year 1959, and Survey 
efforts to discharge this responsibility will be planned and carried out within 
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the framework of the long-range minerals program; for the work needed to 
assure continued success in the discovery of uranium resources is patently 
similar to and in many respects coincident with the work needed to assure con- 
tinued success in the discovery of supplies of other mineral commodities. 

The long-range minerals program involves two main kinds of geologie ac- 
tivity: geologic mapping, and research in methods of ore finding. In large 
measure the one depends upon and blends with the other. 

Geologic mapping.—Geologiec mapping is a first and major step in the scientific 
and systematic search for new mineralized areas. It provides the general guid- 
ance and background with which private industrial concerns can plan the kind 
of detailed prospecting and extensive exploration operations that are now needed 
to discover minable bodies of ore. 

The search for new mineralized areas and districts requires systematic 
geologic mapping of relatively large areas or long belts of country. Only thus 
ean we gain the necessary understanding of the pertinent parts of earth history 
essential to predicting which smaller areas huvld enough promise to warrant 
intensive geologic, geochemical, and geophysical surveys, much less delineate 
the still smaller areas that warrant drilling, shaft sinking and other means of 
subsurface exploration. 

Research on methods of ore finding.—Better understanding of the geochemical, 
geophysical and geologic processes involved in the formation and localization of 
ore, Whatever its kind, is essential to the improvement of prospecting techniques. 
Only research in the fundamental aspects of earth processes holds much promise 
as an avenue by which new and better techniques can be devised for use in the 
critical task of finding ore deposits that are masked by overburden. 

Studies in the response of mineral substances to changing temperatures, pres- 
sures, and chemical environment have been made in the past, and they have 
yielded many data of practical value in mineral exploration. Up to now these 
studies have depended upon such measurements and determinations as could 
be made with the naked eye, with the petrographic microscope, and by chemical 
analyses. New techniques and instruments developed in recent years as a by- 
product of the almost revolutionary advances in physics and chemistry, make it 
possible now to step up these studies and to include a study of phenomena 
hitherto beyond our ken. In view of the beneficial results obtained through the 
application of less precise techniques, it seems reasonable to believe that diligent 
research, involving the use of the more refined techniques and attendant concepts 
now available should lead to better understanding of the geologic processes that 
bring about ore deposition. Such research should also aid greatly in the de- 
velopment of more potent tools for use in prospecting. It is of prime importance, 
therefore, that full advantage be taken of these new techniques and new concepts 
and that research aimed at applying them in the critical task of ore finding 
should be pressed vigorously. 


3. WATER RESOURCES INVESTIGATIONS, $10,270,000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1959 is $10,270,000, an increase of 
$447,000 over the current year. 


NEED FOR WATER RESOURCES DATA 


For many years the water-resources problems of the country were such that 
primary emphasis in the Geological Survey’s program was placed upon the col- 
lection of basic water-resources data. The increasing demand for solutions of 
increasingly complex water problems now necessitates greater attention to analyt- 
ical, interpretative, and research phases of water-resources investigations. The 
Nation is at a stage of development wherein a concerted attack is urgently needed 
upon all phases of water-resources problems. The Survey began in 1957 to 
increase the amount of work being done on those phases and has expanded its 
efforts along those lines in 1958. Continuation of the program on a comparable 
scale in 1959 is proposed. 

Damaging natural events tend to focus public attention critically on the Na- 
tion’s water problems. An example is the recent drought, which reached the 
disaster stage in 1956. Another is the subsequent catastrophic floods in parts of 
the Southwest and Midwest. Drought in some degree occurred in 26 States in 
1956 and its seriousness in 12 of these was emphasized by the President’s drought 
tour in January 1957. Concern arises also from a realization that many water- 
supply systems which were planned to meet moderate increases in demand 
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actually are inadequate to supply rapidly growing populations and markedly 
expanding industries. Early action is needed to avert water emergencies in 
many areas if population growth and economic development continue as antici- 
pated. Water can be conserved by reducing waste and increasing re-use, but 
it is necessary also to evaluate and develop the available supplies to meet ex- 
panding needs. The report of the President’s Advisory Committee on Water 
Resources recognized the situation and stressed the need for a greatly augmented 
program of data collection and for correspondingly increased interpretative 
studies of water resources. 

Recent severe floods and droughts serve to point up these specific hydrologic 
events as important parts of our overall water problem. Floods and droughts 
actually are normal events in the water cycle. At least one flood occurs nearly 
every month somewhere in the country, and on the average we have one disastrous 
flood each year. Droughts recur at irregular intervals. Adequate attention 
must be given to floods and droughts to assure a balanced approach to national 
water-resources problems. Because uses of water are multiple and often con- 
flicting, study of a single water problem seldom leads to a satisfactory solution. 
In most areas there are many interrelated problems and these change con- 
tinually in seriousness and complexity because of variations in precipitation, 
runoff, and ground-water recharge. For that reason, appraisal of water re 
sources must be a continuous process if problems are to be averted or held toa 
minimum. 

Water resources are a key element in the national economy, and most States 
are faced with the need for revising or extending legal codes dealing with fun- 
damental problems of water rights, water use, and water priorities. Sound legis- 
lation for the conservation, use, and control of water is based upon hydrologic 
as well as legalistic principles. The water facts obtained by the Survey are 
widely accepted and used in legal proceedings. In addition, our evaluations 
and explanations of water resources are directly applicable to the solution of 
legal and legislative problems. In many States, however, much more compre 
hensive water information is needed for those purposes. 

President Eisenhower, at the end of his 1957 drought trip, said that he at- 
tached tremendous importance to “increased research, to get the knowledge from 
which we are going to base all of these integrated programs * * *. Only research 
will give us the real knowledge we need on underground water.” Research on 
most other aspects of water is equally essential. To be of greatest help in prob- 
lems of water policy and water use, the Survey must continually probe the fron- 
tiers of hydrologic science and gain improved understanding of the principles 
of water occurrence and movement. Through increased hydrologic research and 
interpretative studies, the Survey hopes to get ahead of our mounting water 
problems. The immediacy of these problems is indicated by continually in- 
creasing cooperation with the States in the Survey’s water-resources investi- 
gations. 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the program of water-resources investigation are (1) to 
provide basic data through the establishment and maintenance of a nationwide 
network of observation stations which sample the widely varied hydrologic en- 
vironments in the United States and its Territories; special stations to provide 
supplemental data for special purposes are included; (2) to supply descriptive 
and interpretative technical reports for the use of action agencies, planners, and 
others in solving developmental and operational problems; and (3) through 
research on hydrologic principles, to increase our scientific ability to solve prac- 
tical problems and add to the sum of scientific knowledge about water. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM 


The program proposed for 1959 to carry out the objectives stated above is in 
accord with the recommendations of the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Water Resources Policy. It is a continuation of the kinds of work already in 
progress and much of it will be done in cooperation with States and municipali- 
ties. The proposed work expansion would consist of analytical and interpreta- 
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tive studies and comprehensive investigations in areas where information is 
deficient. Some increase would be made in basic-data collection. 











Amount Estimate, 
Program elements ava lable, | Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1958 
IOI ninieinis-ccaren.cing hom ieusiater inal ee ee $4, 038,000 | $4, 235, 000 $197, 000 
Federal-State program.-_.............---... 5, 785,000 |........----| 5,785,000 6, 035, 000 250, 000 
UE seid bn inccncstdcneteodbieen 0, OSE, O08 h. ~ ss is encce 9, 823,000 | 10, 270,000 447, 000 





FEDERAL PROGRAM, $4,235,000 


The estimate for this program for fiscal year 1959 is $4,235,000, an increase 
of $197,000 over the current year. 

Objectives and nature of work.—The Federal program includes hydrologic 
investigations in which the Federal or national interest is dominant. The 
program complements the cooperative programs financed in part by State and 
local governments. Although the Federal program constitutes only about a third 
of the total dollar value of the program, it directly serves national needs and 
the general welfare. Special emphasis is placed on basic studies of hydrologic 
processes and principles and on other research necessary for continued growth 
in the knowledge of hydrology. 











Amount | Est'mate, 
Subactivities ava lable, | Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1958 

(a) Surface-water investigations-_-_.......- $1, 660, 000 }............ $1, 660, 000 | $1,660, 000 |............ 
(b) Sediment investigation....--....-..... SEs WED Becncaintesccetcnnsiiel 257, 000 Sa, GD Riven tensenn acai 
(ec) Chemical-quality investigations- --.-~.-- ,_ i. 4 eee 336, 000 , i, _, eee 
(d) Gro’ nd-water investigations -_.......- GUE, GEO Bc cns ct dene 568, 000 8 
(e) Water resources policy recommenda- 

I ics niis oes wihnilt rany sittin mean eiemiaenatiel RSE Uaaintenacaach 1, 217, 000 1, 414, 000 $197, 000 





OOH. nicccinnsaunistisionditincscioas 4, 086; 000 |............ 4, 038,000 | 4, 235, 000 197, 000 


(a) Surface-water investigations, $1,660,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $1,660,000, no change 
from the current year. 

This subactivity includes the collection and compilation of basic data on sur- 
face water, and analysis and interpretation of these data for specific purposes. 
Special studies to improve and apply field and laboratory techniques of investi- 
gations and to widen the scope and application of the data are essential parts 
of the program. Studies of floods and droughts, and the measurement of flood 
flows are important correlative activities. 


(b) Sediment investigations, $257,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $257,000, no change 
from the current year. 

This subactivity includes the collection of data on the quantity of the sediment 


load carried in streams, studies of sources and movement of sediment in rivers, 
and research in the mechanics of sediment movement. 


(c) Chemical quality investigations, $336,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $336,000, no change 
from the current year. 

This subactivity includes the collection and evaluation of information on the 
chemical characteristics of water. The material dissolved in water is derived 
from soluble minerals in the earth’s crusts and from manmade wastes. The 
concentration and kinds of dissolved substances vary with time and place; they 
affect and frequently limit the utility of water. There is a substantial defi- 
ciency in information available about chemical quality. Such information is 
extremely important in studies of soils and irrigation, and in evaluations of the 
suitability of water for agricultural, industrial, and municipal use. 
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(ad) Ground-water investigations, $568,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $568,000, no change 
from the current year. 

This subactivity includes the systematic collection, analysis, and interpreta- 
tion of geologic and hydrologic data pertaining to ground water as well as the 
preparation cf reports on ground-water resources of important areas and on 
scientific subjects having national interest. It also includes research in funda- 
mental principles of ground-water hydrology and in means for improving our 
investigational techniques. 


(e) Water resources policy recommendations, $1,414,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $1,414,000, an increase 
of $197,000 over the current year. 

The President’s Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy stressed the 
need for “interpretative studies on an effective scale * * *,” and for “an 
understanding of physical and economic processes, interrelationships, and 
mechanics * * *.” The report called for “analysis (of data) * * * to obtain 
reasonably accurate estimates of unmeasured periods or of unmeasured 
areas * * *,” and for “an expanded program of data collection and evaluation, 
with the cooperation of States and local units where appropriate.” 

This segment of the water-resources program of the survey was initiated 
in 1957 and the plans made were based on analysis of the principal phases of 
our entire program; namely (1) collection of basic data, (2) analysis and 
interpretation of data, and (3) research. It was apparent that efforts in cate- 
gories (2) and (3) should be strengthened in order to achieve better balance 
in the program, thereby increasing its usefulness in the increasingly complex 
water problems of the modern age. A considerable achievement was made in 
1957 and an effective program is underway in 1958. 

Work proposed for fiscal year 1959—Because there is no apparent end to 
the water-problems facing the Nation, the survey believes that it can be most 
effective by continuing the program along the lines initiated in 1957 and 
expanded in 1958. The increase proposed for 1959 is part of a long-range plan 
to bring about a better balance among the respective phases of the water re- 
sources investigational program and to implement in an adequate and syste- 
matic manner research projects that are under way in accordsnce with recom- 
mendations of the President’s Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy. 


FEDERAL-STATE PROGRAM, $6,035,000 


The estimate for this program for fiscal year 1959 is $6,035,000, an increase of 
250,000 over the current year. 

Objectives and nature of work.—The work performed under the Federal-State 
program conforms to the general objectives of the water-resources investiga- 
tions activity. Emphasis is given to the systematic collection of water records 
and to investigative surveys to determine the quantity and quality of surface 
and ground-water supplies in specific areas. Both the Federal Government and 
the contributing State or municipal agency have a common interest in these 
water-resources investigations. The Federal interest usually is related to (1) 
safeguarding the investment in existing or future Federal developments, (2) 
interstate problems and responsibilities, (3) the national security, and (4) 
general welfare. 





Amount Estimate, 
Subactivities avail-hle, Decreases Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1958 


Surface-w~ ter invest‘ gat‘ons- $3, 170, 000 $3, 170,000 | $3,295, 000 $125,091 
Sei'ment investigations. ._ 95, 000 ‘ 95, 000 105, 000 10,01” 
Chenical quality investigations 345,000 |... aa 345, 000 360, 000 | 15,090 
Groun‘1-w ater investigations 2, 175, 000 | 2,175,000 | 2,275,000 | 100, 000 


a eipabbieink wabdgcii means | 5, 785,000 sates 5, 785, 000 6, 035, 000 250, 000 


Basis of cooperation.—Water-resources investigations in financial cooperation 
with States and municipal agencies began in 1895. Since that time, Federal 
funds have been appropriated for the joint support of such Federal-State investi- 
gations. Beginning in 1929, the appropriation language has required that 
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Federal allotments must not exceed one-half of the cost of the investigations. 
Certain States have imposed a similar restriction—that their share cannot be 
greater than the Federal share. Cooperation on a 50-50 basis has been accepted 
and endorsed as an appropriate and equitable arrangement between Federal 
and State Governments for financing those water resources in which there is 
substantial joint interest and responsibility. 

Need for funds for cooperative investigations—In the discussion and rec- 
ommendations relating to the collection and evaluation of basic data, the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy stated in its report: 

“Continued cooperation with States and municipalities should be encouraged. 
Such cooperation serves to supplement the basic-data programs of the Federal 
Government in fields in which there is substantial joint interest * * * Federal 
matching of State financial support for data programs on a 50-50 basis has been 
mutually satisfactory and should continue to be a sound basis for such co- 
operation.” 

The concern of the general public for the water problems throughout the Nation 
is reflected in the rapidly increasing State offerings for cooperative water- 
resources investigations. Each year more States are initiating formal reviews 
of their water-resources policies and programs and the designated committees 
and commissions are rather unanimous in expressing the need for more knowl- 
edge about water. Between 1950 and 1955 the annual increments in State 
offerings averaged about 7 percent. Beginning in 1956 there has been a noticeable 
upsurge in total offerings and the annual increments since that time averaged 
about 12 percent. These offerings are indicative of the desire of the States to 
augment their financial support of the collection and evaluation of basic data and 
to be an active partner in the nationwide water-resources appraisal. 

Plans for fiscal year 1959.—The work to be performed will be an extension of 
the existing program of water-resources determination and appraisal. New 
water records and other special investigations will be initiated in data-deficient 
areas in order to obtain more information on the quantity and quality of surface 
and ground waters. 


4. SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION, $160,000 


The estimate for this program for fiscal year 1959 is $160,000, no change from 
the current year. 

Program objectives.—The Geological Survey, within the soil and moisture con- 
servation program of the Department of the Interior, provides basic hydrologic 
and geologic data needed for the improvement and maintenance of the productive 
values of about 282 million acres of public lands which are under the stewardship 
of the Department. 

Need for basic data and advice.—The exploration and development of range- 
water supplies and the distribution of these supplies on public lands are key 
factors in the soil and moisture program. By uniform dispersal of livestock, 
overgrazing can be minimized, but stock can be dispersed only where water is 
available. The drilling of successful wells and the building of adequate reser- 
voirs at proper locations to develop range-water supplies, as well as the designing 
of effective erosion-control measures, require hydrologic data and advice. The 
basic hydrologic data and the consulting and advisory services provided by the 
Survey are utilized by the land-management agencies of the Department in 
studying and solving problems of soil erosion and water shortages on the public 
lands. 

The long-term effectiveness of plans to arrest aggressive erosion of public lands 
depends on how well we understand the basic processes and factors that lead to 
erosion. The soil and moisture work of the Survey increases the knowledge 
about erosion processes, assists specific evaluation of the relative hazards in 
different areas, and provides information that is helpful in the abatement of 
erosion in potentially critical areas The results of completed studies are pub- 
lished so that other agencies may benefit from this work. 

The Bureau of Land Management and the Bureau of Indian Affairs acknowl- 
edge the need and value of the Survey’s work in their activities under the soil 
and moisture program. These agencies need and have requested more extensive 
work. 

Pronosed program.—tTechnical studies and collection of data on precipitation, 
Tuncff erosion, and sediment transnort will be continued in 1959 to assist in the 
evaluation of measures for soil and moisture conservation. Investigation of 
the hydrologic effects of selected typical conservation structures and the effec- 
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tiveness of land-management practices will be made in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Land Management. Collection of soil and moisture data will be 
continued to provide information for water-supply exploration and for erosion 
studies on public lands. 


5. CONSERVATION OF LANDS AND MINERALS, $2,114,000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1959 is $2,114,000, no change 
from the current year. 

This activity provides for the classification of lands and the mineral lease 
supervisory programs of the Survey. 


AUTHORITY 


The classification of the federally owned and controlled lands in the United 
States and Alaska as to their mineral and waterpower values is the exclusive 
responsibility of the Geological Survey, as provided in the act of March 3, 1879 
(20 Stat. 377, 394), and under a delegation from the Secretary of the Interior. 

The oil and gas and mineral lease supervisory activities are a continuing 
Survey responsibility, under a delegation from the Secretary of the Interior, 
required by various mineral leasing laws governing prospecting, development, 
and production operations under mineral leases on Federal, Indian, outer 
Continental Shelf, and naval petroleum reserve lands. 


SUBACTIVITIES 


All functions essential to the proper classification of the Federal lands and 
for the proper supervision of mineral lease development, producing, and royalty 
accounting procedures, are of a continuing nature, subject to specific jobs or 
workloads depending upon an increasing public interest in leasing and develop- 
ment of oil, gas, and other minerals, or in dam site selections or waterpower 
development trends. 

The funds requested for 1959 for the conservation of lands and minerals are 
distributed by subactivities as follows: 


Amount Estimate, 
Subactivities available, |Decreases} Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1958 


ar 


| 
(a) Supervising oil and gas leases $1, 270, 000 $1, 270, 000 | $1, 270, 000 
(b) Supervising mining leases _-- 315, 000 cacao 315, 000 315, 000 
(c) Mineral classification - - 304, 000 304, 000 304, 000 
(d) Water and power classification _- 


Total 


(a) Supervising oil and gas leases, $1,270,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $1,270,000, no change 
from the current year. 

Objectives.—The primary objectives of this subactivity are to administer the 
operating regulations under the various mineral leasing acts governing the 
exploration, development and production of oil and gas on Federal, Indian, and 
certain naval petroleum reserve lands in the United States and Alaska in such 
manner as may best serve the interests of conservation and with due regard for 
the prevention of waste; to determine and maintain an accurate accounting of 
the royalties due, either in production or value; and, when appropriate, to take 
such royalty in production and to dispose of it advantageously pursuant to 
applicable law and regulation. 


(b) Supervising mining leases, $315,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $315,000, no change 
from the current year. 

Objectives.—The primary objectives of this subactivity are to administer the 
operating regulations under the various mineral leasing acts governing the 
exploration for development and production of mineral deposits on Federal and 
Indian lands in the United States and Alaska in such manner as may best serve 


the interests of conservation; to determine royalty liabilities; and to collect 
lease rentals and royalties. 
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(ec) Mineral classification, $304,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $304,000, no change 
from the current year. 

Objectives.—The primary objectives of this subactivity are (1) to determine 
from pertinent geological data and evidence the actual or probable presence of 
mineral deposits of value in specific tracts or parcels of public land anywhere 
in the United States or its Territories; (2) to protect such mineral estates (by 
timely notice, withdrawal or classification) from inadvertent disposal under non- 
mineral land laws; (3) to promote the exploration and development of such 
estates under applicable provisions of the Federal mining or mineral-leasing 
laws; and (4) to provide the administrative and supervising agencies with the 


geologic determinations and counsel requisite to the effective discharge of their 
responsibilities. 


(d) Water and power classification, $225,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $225,000, no change from 
the current year. 

Water and power classification is essential to good administration of lands 
of the public domain in that it provides a means for insuring that valuable water- 
power and storage sites will be preserved, and that the cost of their development 
will not be increased by acquisition or use for purposes incompatible with their 
primary value. The maps and reports which are the basis for such classifica- 
tion provide a valuable preliminary to efficient development by serving to locate 
and publicize potential waterpower and storage sites. Such data are widely 
used by industry in preliminary planning to determine the feasibility of proposed 
projects. 

Objective.—The objective of this subactivity is the conservation of waterpower 
by the prevention of adverse use or disposal of public lands potentially valuable 
as waterpower and storage sites. This objective is attained by classification 
and reservation of such lands, with provision for other limited uses of the lands 
pending actual development or concurrent with such development. 

Timely preparation of suitable river-survey maps is important. Delays in 
such preparation can prove very costly. If maps are available showing location 
of potential power and reservoir sites, such structures as railroads, highways, 
bridges, mills, and other buildings can be located so as not to interfere with 
future waterpower development. Without such maps, such structures will in- 
crease the cost or may even prevent the ultimate construction of the power 
projects. 

Streams on the public lands may furnish the most readily available sources 
of cheap power. In fact, the demand for such power, especially for the economi- 
cal production of aluminum, has already shown a marked increase. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that the Survey do all that it possibly can to accelerate the 
rate of waterpower classification on the public domain, so that such lands may 


be reserved from entry or prior appropriation for uses of lesser utility or value 
to the national economy. 


6. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, $1,154,000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1959 is $1,154,000, a decrease of 
$1,460,000 from the current year. 


a r 

| Estimate, | 

Decreases | Subtotal | 1959 | Increases 
| | 


| Amount 
Subactivities | available, 
| 1958 


| 


| | | hy ae 


(c) Executive direction and administra- 


| | 
I iain a ‘ $1, 259, 000 $105, 000 $1, 154, 000 | $1, 154, 000 
(6) Special-purpose buildings. - 1,355,000 | 1,355, 000 | i sae 
Total._.__- 00 | 1,154,000 |............ 





2, 614, 000 1, 460, 000 | 1,154,000 | 1, 154, 000 


(a) Executive direction and administration, $1,154,000 

This estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $1,154,000, a decrease 
of $105,000 from the current year. 

Included under this title are the staffs of the Offices of the Director and Execu- 
tive Officer and such essential services are organization and management, 
budgeting, accounting, auditing, payroll, personnel, purchasing, property con- 
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trol, mail, and messenger. To promote economy and to improve management, 
the Survey has grouped its essential housekeeping services into an Administra- 
tive Division. 

General administrative expenses are partially supported by an assessment 
against reimbursements. Because of a reduction in anticipated reimbursements 
in fiscal year 1959, the total decrease for the subactivity is $162,000, as shown 
below. 


Change 1959 





Direct appropriation_-. -| $1,259,000 | —$105, 000 $1, 154, 000 
Assessment against anticip: ted reimbursements from cther | 
Federal agencies and miscellaneous non-Federal sources !_ ___| 388, 000 | —57, 000 | 


1, 647, 000 | — 162, 000 1, 485, 000 


1 Consistent with a policy of many years, no assessment is levied for general administration agiinst the 
State cooperative prc grams; likewise the States do nt charge central office overhead to cooperative funds, 


Reflected in the 1958 total is $54,000 transferred from the various activities 
to finance a centralized purchasing section within general administration. 


ESTIMATES APPROPRIATIONS 


$20, 275, 000 | 194 $13, 384, 2 

28, 095, 000} 19: 16, 200, 740 
649, 000 | 19! 18, 882, 000 

29, 055, 000 | 1! 21, 450, 000 
31, 070, 000 | 3d S .» pay 584, 100 
27, 335, 000 | 1953 25, 362, 685 
27, 935, 000 | 19: 27, 750, 000 
31, 602, 000 | 195: 25, 735, 000 
38, a 000 | 195 28, 285, 000 
36, 750, 000 | 19° 7 31, 602, 000 
1958 * 36, 415, 000 

1 Includes $415,000 reappropriated from fiscal year 1957, 
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Estimate, Estimate, 
| 1958 | 1959 
Program and financing: 
Total obligations ‘ ; j Wetec aes es $55, 944,718 | $52, 895, 000 
Comparative transfer from (—) other accounts_. —2, 799, 000 ; 
Unobligated balance brought forward : —475, 000 | —475, 000 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts_. ; —10, 017, 718 —8, 619, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources - . - ‘ —7, 143, 000 —7, 451, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward. . . +475, 0CO +400, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available. ..............-.----..----.--- | +430, 000 | a 
Appropriation 36,000,000 | 36,750,000 
DRIER... 5322 4 As Scalia ene aSemdnb asian ae aummelecmmne | 415, 000 at alata 
OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 
Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services- -- hated | $26, 881, 000 $26, 250, 000 
02 +Travel 1, 997, 600 | 1, 900, 000 
03 Transportation of things | 227,000 | 230, 000 
04 Communication services 340, 600 | 330, C00 
05 Rents and utility services 518, 000 | 550. C00 
06 Printing and reproduction.. 660, C00 620, 000 
07 Other contractual services 1, 430, COO 1, 400, 000 
Services performed by other agencies 287, 000 375, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 2, 051, 000 2, 052, 000 
09 Equipment- | 1, 373, 000 1, 500, COO 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_...............------ 1, 615, 000 1, 580, 600 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities | 20, 000 20, 000 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments 37, 000 35, 000 
Subtotal_. 37, 446, 000 36, 842, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 17, 000 17,000 
) Total direct obligations | 37,429, 000 35, 825, 000 
Reimbursable obligations 
01 Personal services. - 12, 219, 000 | 11, 450, 000 
| 02 Travel 1, 013, 00€ | 950, 000 
j 03 Transportation of things-- 163, 000 | 140, 000 
04 Communication services 145, 000 | 140, 000 
05 Rents and utility services_ - 282, 000 | 235, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 135, 000 | 120, 000 
07 Other contractual services 700, 000 | 700, 000 
Services perf rmed by other agencies. | 168, 000 | 185, 000 
68 Supplies and materials 1, 038, 718 | 900, 000 
09 Equipment 467, 000 | 480, 000 
li Grants, subsidies, and contributions_. 805, COO 745, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 10, 000 10, 000 
' 15 Taxes and assessments 18, 000 18, 000 
Subtotal 17, 163, 718 16, 073, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence - 3, 000 3, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations 17, 160, 718 16, G70, 000 
Allocations to other accounts: 
06 Printing and reprod iction 3, 000 
07 Other contractual services 77, 000 
10 Lands and structures 1, 275, 000 
Total allocations 1, 355, 000 
Potal obligations. 55, 944, 718 52, 895, 000 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


SURVEYS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 


(House hearings, pp. 345-400) 
Appropriation 1958 
Estimate ee 2 aed ee 
House allowance , 
Restoration requested_____- 


$36, 000, 000 


36, 


750, 000 


36, 000, 000 


750, 000 
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(P. 12, line 1) 
Amendment requested : 


Page 12, line 1 strike out “$36,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “36,750,000”, 
an increase of $750,000 in the appropriation. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The committee has allowed $36 million, the same as the appropriation for 
fiscal year 1958. Although this amount is a reduction of $750,000 from the 
budget estimate, it will make available a net increase totaling $1,370,000 due 
to nonrecurring expenses and a budgetary reserve for the current year. The 
increases include $447,000 for water resources investigations and $1,030,000 
of the $1,780,000 requested to carry on long-range studies and research in the 
geology of uranium. This latter work has been heretofore financed by transfer 
from the Atomic Energy Commission but beginning with fiscal year 1959 will be 
paid largely from this item. The increase allowed will make a total appropri- 
ation of $8,750,000 for geologic and mineral resources surveys and mapping. 
In addition, the budget estimate provides for an additional transfer from AEC 
of $543,000 for uranium research. The Atomic Energy Commission has re- 
cently stated that known domestic reserves of uranium are adequate for at 
least a 10 years’ supply and that the free world known reserves are adequate 
for all foreseeable needs of the next 2 or 3 decades. In the light of this, 
efficient utilization of the funds carried in the bill, including the increase of 
$1,030,000, should provide an adequate annual level for long-range studies of 
uranium geology.” 

JUSTIFICATION 

The amendment restores the reduction of $750,000 made by the House in the 

budget estimate. This amount is for the following activity : 


| . 
| 
| 


Budget esti- | House allow-| Restoration 
mate, 1959 | ance, 1959 requested 


Appropria- 
tion, 1958 


| | 
Topographic surveys and mapping- -- | $13, 774, 000 | $13, 552, 000 $13, 552, 000 | 
Geologic and mineral resource surveys and 

mapping.--- : er a 7, 775, 000 9, 500, 000 8, 750, 000 
Water resources investigations__- see E 10, 073, 000 10, 270, 000 10, 270, 000 |___- 
Soil and moisture conservation - __.-.....-- 169, 000 | 160, 000 B00 te - 5-2 
Conservation of lands and minerals... __--- 2, 124, 000 | 2, 114, 000 | 2,114,000 |____ 
General administration___...........------- 1, 154, 000 1, 154, 000 1, 154, 000 
Special-purpose building ; 940, 000 ; 


1 36, 000, 000 | 2 36, 750, 000 | 36, 000, 000 750, 000 


1 Does not include $2,799,000 for activities financed from ‘‘Operating expenses,’’ Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The tetal, $38,799,000, is comparable to the 1959 budget estimate. 


2 Includes $1,780,000 for activities previously carried under ‘‘Operating expenses,’’ Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 


A breakdown of the restoration by objects of expenditure follows: 


01 $600, 000 
02 30, 000 
ee, en (ION on 5s bs ce etesnreioa noe eae 5, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 15, 000 
O07 Other contractual services 15, 000 
08 Supplies and material 35, 000 
09 Equipment 15, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to retire- 
ment fund 


ORI 750, 000 


The amendment restores a reduction of $750,000 in the long-range studies of 
uranium geology. 

Commenting on the available 10 years supply of known domestic uranium 
Mr. Jesse C. Johnson, Director, Division of Raw Materials, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, stated (p. 373 of the 1959 House hearings on Interior appropriations), 
“No major segment of the United States economy can become dependent on 


power from atomic energy unless we are assured of many times a 10-year supply 
of atomic fuel.” 
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Seventy-five percent of our domestic ore is in two major districts, which were 
discovered several years ago. This is fine while it lasts. But the domestic 
uranium industry can be sustained beyond the 10 or 12 years for which it has an 
assured ore supply only if new, large ore districts are discovered. 

The first deposits are the easiest to find; the difficulty of discovery increases 
thereafter. The most effective aids to making these needed discoveries are 
geologic maps, geologic understanding of how and where uranium is likely to 
have accumulated in mineable amounts, and improved prospecting techniques. 
To make these available to industry takes time and the research of skilled 
scientists. 

An experienced understanding of how much time this takes plus the knowl- 
edge that it takes years to get a new mining district into production are the 
reasons why the Atomic Energy Commission working with the Geological Survey 
set the feasible minimum rate for uranium geologic investigations at $1,780,000 
per year. This is not a hastily conceived estimate. It was derived from a 
critical appraisal of only the most necessary work to be accomplished during 
the coming 10 years to the end that adequate discoveries will be made. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Hardy, would you like to make a statement ? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I shall make only a very brief statement 
on the Geological Survey appropriation item that is before you today 
I urge strongly, however, that you give favorable consideration to the 
request for the restoration of the full budget estimate. 

The need for the types of activities conducted by the survey are 
well known to the members of this committee, and I am sure that you, 
as well as I, recognize the necessity to maintain these activities at least 
at the budget level. I believe this amount is definitely needed if we 
are to obtain a knowledge of the resources of our own country, sufli- 
cient to devise and utilize the systems for space exploration now so 
much in the public mind. 

The Geological Survey is one of the oldest and most respected Gov- 
ernment research organizations, and few, if any Federal agencies 
have greater prestige, nationally or internationally. I know the 
results of its work greatly exceed in value the amounts invested for 
its operation, and I urge that this organization be provided with 
sufficient funds to enable it to keep abreast of the present scientific 
and technologic demands. 

The Director of the Geological Survey, Mr. Nolan, has a statement 
and will answer your questions on his program. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Nolan, I suggest that you submit your prepared statement for 
the record, and then tell the committee just what the effect of the 
House reduction will be on the program of the survey. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Notan. I will be very happy todoso,sir. I have given the clerk 
acopy of my statement. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


I am glad to again have the opportunity to appear before this committee and 
discuss the estimates of the Geological Survey for fiscal 1959. 

I think that the major lesson that this country learned from the successful 
launching of the Russian satellite was the importance of maintaining our stock- 
pile of knowledge gained from basic research. Without basic research we soon 
would not only lose our ability to develop new defense systems but also to achieve 
the continual industrial improvements necessary for our economic well-being. 


23673—58 12 
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The activities of the Geological Survey yield just this kind of knowledge about 
our natural resources of minerals and water. They are needed to implement 
the technologie devices both in defense and in the civilian economy that are 
currently being developed. 

The space age has added to, rather than diminished, the need for geographic 
and topographic information of the highest quality. More than 1,400 new topo- 
graphic maps were published in the past fiscal year and a somewhat larger num- 
ber will be prepared this year. During fiscal 1959 we hope to maintain this rate, 
which by no means is completely satisfying the high priority requests for new 
maps that are reaching us from industrial, State, and both civil and military 
Federal sources. To increase the rate and improve the quality of our maps, 
and at the same time reduce the cost attendant upon continuing salary increases, 
increasingly extensive use is being made of new photogrammetric equipment, 
much of it de eloped by the Survey, and of new field equipment for measuring 
distances and changes in elevation. 

Geologic investigations and research are primary requisites in the search for 
mineral raw materials. The research and exploration programs started today, 
however, will not have their major impact on the availability of raw materials 
until 10 to 20 years hence, and the unsettled state of world affairs warns us that 
this country may not be granted the luxury of time to augment our supplies of 
vital minerals. Geologic mapping and the development of geologic data should 
be considered an investment in the future growth and security of our Nation. 

For the past several years a significant part of the Geological Survey’s total 
operating budget for mineral resources work has consisted of money provided 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. As the immediate needs for research and 
exploration for uranium resources have been met by progressively increased 
discovery and production the funds provided annually by the Atomic Energy 
Commission have been correspondingly reduced. 

A vear ago a joint AFC-Geological Survey group agreed upon a long-range 
program of research on the localization of, and exploration for, uranium deposits, 
which would be more in the nature of the Survey’s normal field of activity, 
rather than in the production-expansion field that had been the objective of the 
AEC work. It was further agreed that such a transfer of function would be 
accompanied by a transfer of appropriation base from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to the Geological Survey. This nlan was accepted by the Dep>rtment 
of the Interior, the Atomic Energy Commission. and the Bureau of the Budget. 
For this fiscal year the Geological Survey’s direct appropriation for mineral- 
resources work, including $2.694.000 transferred from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, is approximately $10,400,000. 

For the 1959 fiseol yeor the President’s budget for this same activity pro- 
posed an annronriation of $9,500 000. In passing the Interior »nnropriation bill 
for the 1959 fiscal year, the House committee reduced the $9,500,000 item to 
$8,750.000. 

I urge that this item be restored to its original amount of $9.500.000 to pro- 
vide for the research on ore denosition—particularly on uranium—thot we must 
eorry on now if we are to find the ore bodies that must be mined in future vears. 
Even with this restoration, the level of reseorch activity by the Survey in ore 
demosition will be materially decreased helow that of this year. 

The Nation is »t a stage of development wherein a concerted ettock is urcently 
needed upon 911 nhoses of water-resources problems. The only incre se nronosed 
over the nresent fiseal vear is for edditional hydrologic work bv the Weter Re- 
sourees Division. The Survey is meeting on inereasing demand for the solution 
of exceedingly comnlex water problems by focusing greater attention on analyti- 
eo), internretive, and research phoses of water-resources investigotion. 

In addition to research on water-resources problems, constont efforts are being 
mode to develon and improve the efficiency of instruments and equinment through 
research and exnerimentstion. Special attention is being devoted to reseorch in 
electronic instrumentation. 

The worklood of the Conservation Division continues to increase. The number 
of clossification renorts to he prepared in 1959 is conservatively estimeted to he 
elmost 40 nercent higher thon in 1957. »nd to reach a total of 100009. The 
number of lesses to he sunervised in 1959 is estimated to he anprovimately 10 
nercent higher then in 1957 or an unprecedented total of 137.000. The unward 
trend has heen met thus for. in Jarge part, by successful efforts to devise short- 
ents snd improvements in the work of the division. Owing to the increasing 
workload units per employee, I fear we may be approaching the limit of efficient 
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operations, and that further increases in load will jeopardize the adequacy of 
the supervisory and royalty-collection function. 

Recently, the Survey has assumed a new responsibility. At the close of busi- 
ness February 21, functions of the Connally Hot Oil Act were transferred to this 
bureau from the Department’s Office of Oil and Gas. ‘This new responsibility has 
been assigned to the Conservation Division. The transfer included the personnel, 
funds, records, property, and contracts related to this function. After details 
of the adjustment have been worked out, it is expected that future appropria- 
tions for this program will be requested directly by the Geological Survey. 

The Survey’s housing situation in the Washington area is still unresolved. 
Near the close of the 84th Congress, authorization for a Geological Survey Build- 
ing was granted under the Lease-Purchase Act, but with the stipulation that the 
building be on Government-owned land within the District of Columbia. Dur- 
ing the past year, we have worked with the General Services Administration 
exploring all possible sites within the District that held any promise. All have 
been determined to be either unsuitable or unavailable. 

A solution of the Survey’s housing needs in the Washington area continues to 
be one of our most critical problems. A facility that will meet the physical re- 
quirements of the Survey’s operations and provide a means of attracting and 
retaining skilled emplovees is urgeptly needed. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Mr. Noian. The decrease by the House will mean a very material 
decrease in the activities that the Survey has been conducting in 
recent years on ore deposition to determine the factors that help 
in discovering new ore bodies. The activity supported by the me 
under discussion has, in the past, been directed very largely toward 
the study of the factors that have helped to explore for uranium 
deposits, ata the work that was done under this item during the 
last 2 years has been of such a general nature that it is applicable to 
the aiet ‘few all kinds of ore bodies, and it is for this reason that 
we are anxious to maintain it. 


URANIUM ORE SUPPLY 


Chairman Haypen. During a recent hearing of the committee on 
funds for the Atomic Energy Commission, I asked if it was true that 
we had established uranium-ore deposits that assured us of at least a 
10-year supply at the present rate of consumption. We have all read 
reports in the press to the effect that we have uranium running out 
of our ears. The head of the Commission stated it was true that 
we do have these established deposits, but it was his feeling that we 
should continue our explorations for uranium, just as we do for other 
minerals. I assume that you feel that we should continue in this 


field. 


SUPPORT OF BASIC GEOLOGIC STUDIES 


Mr. Noran. I, personally, think so, and I believe the Commission 
does, too, Mr. Chairman. We had a letter from Jesse C. Johnson, 
Director, Division of Raw Materials of the Commission, which was 
inserted in the record of the hearings before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House. Secretary Seaton has recently had a letter from 
one of the Commissioners, Mr. Libby, in which he, also, has urged 
support of basic geologic studies by the Survey, as he says: 

We hope that the Survey will be in a position to continue basic geologic studies 
related to uranium as part of its regular minerals investigation program. We 
consider such studies of great importance in assuring an adequate long-range 
uranium resource position. 
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Chairman Haypen. Can you place those letters you refer to in the 
record ? 


Mr. Noran. I would be very glad to do so, sir. 
(The letters referred to follow :) 


UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 


Washington, D. C., January 20, 1958. 
Dr. THomas B. NoLan, 


Director, United States Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Tom: Commissioner Libby in his speech at the Failing Distinguished 
Lecture Series, University of Oregon, on January 15, 1958, called attention to 
the fact that uranium is widely distributed throughout the world, but quite 
appropriately he did not go into the details of the more restricted distribution 
of those areas where uranium minerals are present in great enough concentration 
to warrant mining under present economic conditions. Actually, 95 percent of 
the free world’s known reserve of about 1 million tons of uranium oxide minable 
today is in a relatively small number of districts and deposits located in the 
United States, Canada, and South Africa; most of the remaining 5 percent is 
in relatively small areas in France, the Belgian Congo, Portugal, and Australia. 
Only 20 percent of these reserves are in the United States, and 75 percent of these 
are in 2 districts. 

The rate of production of uranium oxide anticipated in the free world at the 
end of 1958 is about 40,000 tons per year, of which 15,000 tons or 37 percent will 
be that of the United States. By the end of 1959, United States production will 
approximate 17,500 tons or about 40 percent of free-world production. At this 
rate, the total free-world known reserves given above would last the 2 to 3 decades 
indicated by Dr. Libby in his speech. However, at this projected rate of pro- 
duction, the United States will have taken out of the ground in the next 10 or 12 
years a quantity of ore equal to presently known reserves. Canada would reach 
the same position at the end of 25 years. Uranium production in South Africa 
is geared to gold production, and if one assumes continued capacity of approxi- 
mately the present 6,000 tons of uranium oxide annually—15 percent of the 
present free-world production capacity—only about one-half of the South African 
known reserves would be available during the next 30 years. The comparison 
of present production capacities with currently estimated reserves does not, of 
course, take into account the new reserves that will be found and developed in 
the normal course of exporation, development, and mining in the presently pro- 
ducing districts and adjacent areas. New reserves will be found, and must be 
found, if there is to be an atomic age based upon uranium. It is important, 
however, particularly to the domestic uranium industry, that we increase our 
scientific knowledge of the conditions affecting uranium deposition so that the 
search may be more efficient and productive. 

As I indicated at your hearing before the Budget Bureau, if we are to assure 
our leading position in atomic energy after the next 10 years, we must prove 
up more ore during the coming 10 years. The attainment of our present domes- 
tie position—a reserve of 200,000 tons of oxide and a mill capacity of about 
17,500 tons of oxide per year—came as a result of a very intensive short-range 
10-year Government and industry program. To support a continuing long-range 
uranium industry there should be basic scientific work, such as regional geologic 
mapping and basic geologic, geochemical, and geophysical research: these are 
clearly the field of the Geological Survey and should be done now and continu- 
ously to assure an adequate domestic supply of ore for tomorrow. 

No major segment of the United States economy can become dependent on 
power from atomic energy unless we are assured of many times a 10-year supply 
of atomic fuel: hence, the rate at which we develop atomic power for everyday 
use can be limited by the rate at which ore is discovered. The important thing 
is that 75 percent of our domestic ore is still in the same 2 major districts dis- 
covered several years ago. 

In conclusion, I can only reiterate what I said at your budget hearing, that 
it is important that the Geological Survey continue the type of program the 
Commission and the Department of Interior have agreed on. Your work during 
the past 12 years has been a major factor in the attainment of our present satis- 


factory uranium-reserve position. It is especially desirable that you continue 
it at the present time. 


Sincerely yours, 
JESSE C. JOHNSON, 
Director, Division of Raw Materials. 
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UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 


Washington, D. C., March 19, 1958. 
Hon. Frep A. SEATON, 


Secretary of the Interior. 


DeAaR Mr. SEATON: As you know, through agreements reached between the 
Commission and the Geological Survey and the Bureau of the Budget, the ar- 
rangements under which the Geological Survey has carried out geological 
investigations and exploration for uranium on behalf of the Commission since 
1947 will terminate at the end of the current fiscal year. I believe it appropri- 
ate, therefore, at this time to inform you, on behalf of the Commission, of the 
very great importance which the Commission has attached to the work of the 
Geological Survey during this long period of successful cooperative effort which 
has contributed so much to the success of the atomic-energy program thus far. 

From very modest beginnings during the days of the Manhattan project and 
the early period of Commission responsibility, the Survey’s uranium investiga- 
tions developed very quickly into the major effort which was required to help 
develop uranium supplies needed for our expanding program. The Survey's 
activities on your behalf represented a major part of their mineral deposits 
investigations and thus greatly affected their overall operations and organi- 
zation. They, however, accepted the responsibility willingly, including the 
conduct of exploratory activities of a type in which the Survey is not normally 
engaged. 

The Commission was indeed fortunate to be able to turn to an organization 
with the skills and experience in minerals exploration which the Survey posses- 
ses during the critical period of uranium resources development and to receive 
its wholehearted cooperation. The success of the uranium exploration program 
and the achievement of our present preeminent position with respect to uranium 
supplies, as well as the development of information which gives reasonable 
assurance of a satisfactory position for the future, is due in no small part to 
the Geological Survey’s uranium program. 

The fullest cooperation was received from all Survey personnel engaged on 
the program, but I would like particularly to commend the efforts on our behalf 
of Dr. William E. Wrather, former Director, Dr. Thomas B. Nolan, Director, 
and Dr. Wilmot H. Bradley, Chief Geologist, without whose steadfast coopera- 
tion the program would not have succeeded. 

Although the Geological Survey will no longer be carrying out uranium in- 
vestigations under a formal agreement with the Commission, we hope that the 
Survey will be in a position to continue basic geologic studies related to uranium 
as part of its regular minerals investigation program. We consider such studies 
of great importance in assuring an adequate long-range uranium resource posi- 
tion. We also look forward to continuing close cooperation with the Survey 
on the other programs of the Commission on which the Survey is presently 
engaged, and hope that we may expect to be able to enlist their aid on addi- 
tional programs as the need arises. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. F. Lipsy, Commissioner. 
WORK ON PEACETIME USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. Notan. I think Mr. Libby is particularly anxious to be as- 
sured of a long-range supply. He has been increasingly interested 
in, and we have been doing some work with different groups in the 
Commission on_ the proposed peacetime uses of atomic energy. I 
believe it is called Project Plowshare, in which the possible uses of 
atomic energy in the resource fields are being given very serious con- 
sideration. 

There are some possible applications, for example, for the use 
of some of their devices in preparing very large blocks of ground 
for mining at a very economical cost. 

There have been other studies started on the use of other devices 
for fracturing petroleum reservoir rocks to greatly increase the pe- 
troleum yield of such rocks. 
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Such studies affect us in two ways. In one sense they require the 
application of knowledge of the geology of these rocks to secure the 
best results from the : application of the devices. 

In another sense they indicate a very considerable increase in the 
demand for uranium. 

Chairman Haypen. I am not quite clear on how you would expect 
to develop a greater supply of oil from a given area. Would you 
go deep down in the ground and then have an explosion that would 
shatter the rocks? 

Mr. Noxan. It would shatter the rock to permit the petroleum to 
flow through these fractures and into the well. Already some work 
has been done along this line through the so-called hydrofrac process 
by which liquid is inserted in the well under pressure to open frac- 
tures in the rocks. When the pressure is iinet there is an in- 
creased flow of petroleum. 

Chairman Haypen. It should seem to me that an ideal place for 
an experiment of this nature would be in some of the oilfields in the 
East that have been nearly pumped dry. I recall that the Bureau of 
Mines have discussed their secondary recovery program before this 
committee, and this seems to be similar. 

Mr. Nowan. This is some of the work that is now being studied 
by the Commission and we have been working with them. 

As I have said, this affects us not only in our ability to help in ap- 
praising the geological factors that are involved in the process, but 
it may be expected also to lead to a much greater demand on the raw 
material resources to supply such activities. 

Chairman Haypen. My understanding is, of course, that petroleum 
was first discovered in the East. 

Mr. Nowan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. And as those wells were depleted we had to 
go to the West and Southwest. 

Mr. Notan. Yes, sir. One of the major new discoveries is in the 
Four Corners area, as you know. 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

The point is that the oil companies are making an active search for 
new deposits in new areas. What you propose ‘to do, it would seem 
to me, would be go to an old area where wells have been drilled. 

Mr. Notan. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. And if you create a very heavy explosion deep 
down, those wells might begin to flow again, and that would make a 
lot of difference to the economy of the area ? 

Mr. Nouan. That isright. There are a number of them. 

Chairman Haypen. An experiment of that kind ought to be tried 
out somewhere in the East, in my judgment. 

Mr. Notan. We have done some work with the Commission in sug- 
gesting several possible sites for these experiments. 

There are also other possible uses of atomic energy that have been 
suggested. For example, the possibility of creating artificial harbors 
along the coast where harbors are not in existence. There has even 
been some discussion about the creation of canals across large areas, 
which I believe are considered by some of the men working on it as 
being very nearly economically feasible at the present time. 

Chairman Haypen. All right, sir. 
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CONCERN FOR LONG-RANGE POSITION 


Mr. Notan. The Commission has been concerned, I believe, about 
our long- range position, not only to meet present needs but to satisfy 
the needs anticipated from promising new fields of use. They are 
also anxious to protect the country for the time 10 years from now 
when the presently known reserves are likely to be exhausted. 

Our present large reserves are concentrated very largely in New 
Mexico and Wyoming in a relatively small number of properties. 
There is some concern that we may not obtain adequate understanding 
of the factors that control the localization of ore in sufficient time to 
permit productive exploration to meet expanding future requirements. 
Several years may elapse from the time one starts on an exploration 
program to the time when ore is being mined. This time element is 
one of the reasons that caused concern a year or so ago when we first 
started talking about a shift from direct appropri iation to the Com- 
mission to direct appropriation to the Survey. It was considered that 
a continuing program of a magnitude at least equal to that presented 
a Budget Bureau and the House was necessary. 

\ decrease in the program will mean that we will be less adequately 
prepared to achieve this sufficiency in ore in future years. 

Chairman Haypen. Some time ago I was talking to Ralph Arnold, 
who was with the Geological Survey a number of years ago. I might 
add that Ralph Arnold was a junior at Stanford U niversity when I 
was a freshman in 1896. He studied at Stanford under Dr. John C. 
Branner who, as you know, was a very famous geologist. After he 
left the Survey he made a worldwide reput: ation for his work in 
Venezuela. I understood from talking to him, that uranium deposits 
may be assumed to result from erosion in times past and then a con- 
centration of ore is found in certain areas where the sands tend to 
accumulate. As I correct about this? 


WORK ON ORIGIN OF ORES 


Mr. Notan. Most of the ores that were mined in the past were of 
that nature. Very largely as a result of work of the Commission and 
ourselves that has been done in recent years, there has been a change 
in thinking. I know there has been a change in our thinking as a 
result of new discoveries that have proven to be so-called primary ores 
that are more extensive and deeper than the ores that were worked 
on the plateau for so many years. As erosion proceeds, these deeper 
ores are closer to the surface and are then subjected to weathering and 
redistribution by the surface waters to produce the ores of the kind 
that Arnold was talking about, and that we were accustomed to think 
about. 

Chairman Haypen. I know there have been pointed out to me on the 
Navajo Reservation a place where two young men took out about a 
million dollars’ worth in a very small area and now there is no more. 

Mr. Notan. That amount apparently was the result of reworking 
of these original larger deposits. The concept of primary ores has 
caused quite a bit of change in exploration thinking and one of the 
reasons why we need to do a great deal more work on this origin of 
the ores is this: The original deposits, as you said, were small and 
pocketed, but the deeper and newer ones, as we are discovering, tend 
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to be very much larger. They are represented particularly by the 
deposits that are being found now around Grants, N. Mex., which 
have large tonnages and appreciably better grades in places than the 
average of the deposits formerly mined. 

Chairman Haypen. It is more common in the original formation 
of the rock? 

Mr. Nowan. Yes; the so-called black ores rather than the carnotite 
ores, which are yellow and orange—these are uraninite or pitchblend 
ores. 

These developments have been really very significant in pointing 
out the need for study of the origin of these ores so we can more effec- 
tively prospect and explore for them. These are the deposits that are 
going to provide the large reserves in the future. 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 


TopoGRAPHIC SURVEYS AND MAPPINGS 


The estimate included $13,552.000 for tonogranhic surveys and 
mappings. This is a decrease of $107,000 below the amount appro- 
pristed for the current year. 

Will this result in a further deferment of our long-sought goal of 
adeanate maps of the entire country ? 

Mr. Notan. It will slow down the process; yes. sir. 

We are to some extent offsetting the decreased amount by continna- 
tion of a record in cutting costs that seems to me to be quite remorkable. 
However I am not sure that this is the best solution to completion of 
the mapping of the country at an early date. 

At the present rate of mapping and assnming that we will not 
increase the proportion of the funds for revision, which is becoming 
more and more important, we look forward to a complete map in 
about 20 years—19 to 20 vears. 

Chairman Hayven. For the entire country ? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir: we are doing about 3 percent a year now. 

Chairman Haynen. When I first came over to the Senate, Congress- 
man Temple, of Pennsylvania, joined me in the introduction of a bill, 
and we passed it, which contemnlated—and that is nearly 30 vears 
ago—complete mapping of the United States in 20 years. It was au- 
thorized by law, hut we never could get the appropriations year by 
year to carry on the work. 

Now you say it will be another 20 years this time, before the job is 
finished ? 

Mr. Notan. Well, we have actually cut our estimates in recent vears, 
sir; about 10 years ago we were figuring on a good 30 years. So we 
have made progress in that sense. 


SHIFT TO PHOTOGRAMMETRIC MAPPING 


Chairman Haynen. Have you found more expeditious ways of 
getting the basic data ? 

Mr. Notan. We have. We have shifted almost completely from 
planetable mapping in the field to photogrammetric mapping, using 
aerial photographs, and laboratory instruments with much less field 
work than was formerly used. 
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Chairman Haypen. Congressman Temple and I talked about this 
planetable mapping on the ground by the men. In the meantime, of 
course, airplanes arrived, and they can take the photographs from the 
air now, and you have a way of telling from the photographs the dif- 
ferent contours, do you not ? 

Mr. Noxan. Yes, sir. These new procedures have been of great help 
because, with the increased salary costs, as well as the shortages over 
the past years in engineering personnel, we have been able not only 
to continue our progress but we have been able to actually cut costs for 
making of maps of very high standards. 

I have a graph here that illustrates the success we have had, in 
the face of mounting manpower costs, actually to decrease our costs 
per square mile of mapping. I think this is an admirable record 
that our topographic division has made. 

Chairman Haypen. What you have shown me clearly indicates that 
the cost per square mile is going down. 

Mr. Notan. Yes, sir; very largely as a result of our continual im- 
provement in techniques and instruments that were developed mostly 
mn the Survey. 

2 STATE COOPERATION 


Chairman Haypen. How many States are now participating in 


the cooperative mapping program and how much are they con- 
tributing annually ? 


Mr. Noran. This is listed on page 13 of the justification. There 
are 34 States, contributing in 1958 an estimated $1,585,000, and we 
anticipate in 1959 that that will be slightly increased to $1,610,000. 
This is for topographic mapping. 

Chairman Haypen. It is my understanding that your annual map- 
ping program is compiled under procedures established by the Bureau 
of the Budget. I wish you would submit a statement for the record 
summarizing this procedure in order that the committee may know 
just how you arrive at your program here. 

Mr. Notan. We would be very glad to do that, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY—DEVELOPMENT OF ANNUAL TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPPING PROGRAM 


The long-range objective of the Geological Survey’s topographic mapping pro- 
gram is to obtain complete quadrangle map coverage of the United States and its 
outlying territories. The more immediate objective each year is to provide first 
that mapping which is most urgently needed. To do this close liaison is main- 
tained with the map users, and procedures are followed which are designed to 
establish a proper evaluation of all of the mapping requests. Data on where 
and when particular mapping is required come from four major sources: Federal 
map using agencies, State and local advisory groups, State and municipal 
cooperators, and requests of specific projects. 

Regarding the first source, about 20 Federal agencies send their priorities for 
topographic mapping to the Survey each year according to procedures established 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The second source of data is comprised of non-Federal map users whose require- 
ments are submitted by State and local groups, some of which are formally 
organized as State advisory committees. There are about 25 such committees 
in as many States that present priority statements directly to the Survey each 
year. 

The priority statements from these two major sources are evaluated and 
combined. This part of the mapping program, which is financed entirely by 
direct appropriations to the Survey, is then directed to the areas where the 
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greatest need appears to be evident from the combined requirements and is 
pursued to the extent that available funds will permit. 

Another important element in the development of the annual topographic 
mapping program is cooperation with States and municipalities. Through the 
authorizations provided in its annual appropriations the Geological Survey 
cooperates on a 50-50 financial basis with States and other local governments in 
mapping areas of mutual interest, and in expediting areas of particular urgency 
to the cooperators. At present, cooperative programs are under way in 382 States, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

The fourth source of requirements for topographic maps involves the specific 
program of any individual Federal agency, whereby the agency transfers funds 
to the Survey in sufficient amount to complete the requested work. 

The topographic mapping program is developed along theses lines except pos- 
sibly under unusual circumstances, such as in times of crisis when requirements 
of the Department of Defense might be expedited beyond other mapping. 

All topographic mapping is done by the Survey according to the standards 
established for the National Topographic Map Series, and is published for 
distribution to the public. 


EXTENT OF MAP COVERAGE 


Chairman Haypen. On an area basis, how much of the country is 
covered by what you consider to be adequate maps? Maps which were 
made years ago do not have the detail that is now required. 

Mr. Notan. They tend to become obsolete. I am not sure we pre- 
sented the figure of coverage with adequate maps, as of July 1, 1957 
about 42 percent, of the country was regarded as adequately mapped. 


WATER RESOURCES INVESTIGATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. The estimates include $10270,000 for water- 
resources investigations, which is an increase of $447,000 over the 
amount appropriated for the current year. 

Would you please tell the committee what the increase is for? 

Mr. Notan. We have divided that increase into two parts. One, 
which amounts to $197,000, is an increase which will be applied to the 
so-called Federal program and specifically to a group of projects 
that were set up 2 years ago under a new heading, called the water 
resources policy recommendations. These projects are giving us a 
better understanding of the factors that influence our water re- 
sources, both surface water and ground water. Examples are the 
natural physical forces that operate when we make changes in those 
resources, such as the effective changes in a streambed; the inter- 
change and the factors that influence the interc hange of water from 
surface streams to underground reservoirs or the reverse; the factors 
that would help us to increase recharge to underground reservoirs; 
more specifically—and one I think we discussed in the past—a better 
understanding of the relationship between plant cover and stream 
discharge. 

ARIZONA PROJECTS 


We have two projects, as you know, in Arizona, on the relationship 
between vegetation and stream discharge. 

Chairman Haypen. You are cooperating in the Wet Beaver project 
on the Verde River, with the Salt River Valle »*y Water Users Associa- 
tion and the University of Arizona. All are contributing and working 
in a very fine way to really demonstrate what could be accomplished 
by taking 2 watersheds and making improvements on 1 and using 
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your records to determine the increase in flow and reason of the 
modification in the surface conditions. 
Mr. Notan. We have not, of course, completed the work yet. I 
understand, however, ", the preliminary results are quite encouraging. 
Chairman Haypen. It will take a few years to make a full demon- 
stration, but it is a most worthy project ‘and I wanted to assure you 
that the Survey’s participation in it is greatly appreciated. 


STUDY OF EVAPORATION 


Mr. Nouan. We are glad to be able to. Another matter that is, I 
think, going to have great importance in the future is a study we are 
carrying on of evaporation, particularly evaporation from large res- 
ervoirs. For a number of years we have been working, together with 
a oe of agencies, first of all, to analyze and determine the par- 
ticular factors that enter into the evaporation process, such as wind 
direction and intensity of solar radiation. More recently we have been 
working with other agencies to study some of the evaporation-sup- 
pression methods. 

Chairman Haypen. According to everyone I talked with in Ari- 
zona—and it is true there, per haps, to a greater extent than anywhere 
else—water is becoming a scarce thing in the United States today. We 
have a large evaporation loss at the reservoir above the Roosevelt Dam 
that supplies the Salt River Valley, and I think it is even a higher rate 
of evaporation off Lake Mead. I do not know just what it is. Have 
you any record of that ? 

Mr. Notan. Yes, sir; we have two professional papers out on the 
Lake Mead study that we carried out. 

Chairman Haypen. I wish you would put in the record what the 
evaporation on the surface amounts to, in acre-feet, from Lake Mead, 
from the studies that you made. 

Mr. Notan. We will be glad to do that, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. It is an enormous amount of water. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


EVAPORATION FROM LAKE MEAD, ARIz.-NEV. 


The computed annual evaporation from Lake Mead for the 5-year period 
October 1, 1952, to September 30, 1957, is as follows: 








Year a Inches of Acre-feet 
a evaporation 
Pe : | ; 
1952-53... 85.6 875, 000 
1953-54. _- 87.5 | 796, 000 
1954-55. 88.0 699, 000 
5-56 88. 9 704, 000 
1956-57 z 84.8 757, 000 








Note.— Geological Survey Professional Paces 298, Water Loss Investigations: Lake Mead Studies, has 
now been published. 

Chairman Haypen. Do you think they could find something that 
could be spread over the surface of a reservoir that would prevent 
the ev aporation 4 

Mr. Notan. This is a procedure that is being tested in several places 
now. We are working on a project in Texas. We are also working 
on Lake Hefner in Oklahoma. 
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There are, in fact, several materials that offer some prospect of 
use for this purpose. One of the substances is an alcohol that forms 
a thin film, the so-called 1-molecule thick film, which is effective in 
preventing evaporation. The problems that have come up have been 
largely operational ones. It is necessary to avoid breakage of the 
film during periods of high winds or through, let us say, cattle using 
the pond for drinking. 

Another problem that arose was that the material apparently has to 
be prepared under very carefully controlled hygienic conditions be- 
cause some bacteria feed on the alcohol. Unless the bacterium has 
been removed from the film, it eats the film and breaks the surface 
that way. 

These are some of the operational problems that are coming up 
in utilizing these devices. 


MAINTENANCE OF STREAM-GAGE STATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. Will the funds in the estimate allow for main- 
taining the number of stream-gage stations you feel are necessary in 
order to gather basic streamflow data? 

Mr. Notan. The Water Resources Division has made a very thor- 
ough study and review during the past year, and has classified the 
existing gaging stations into three major groups. 

One group forms a basic network which includes a minimum of 
stations and which must be anticipated as in existence continually. 

A secondary group is regarded as being necessary for shorter peri- 
ods of time in order to establish relationships between the secondary 
group and the basic stations. The stations in this group will be moved 
periodically. In this way we hope to cut down the total number of 
stations to be serviced and yet maintain comprehensive records. 

A third category, which makes up a large proportion of the coop- 
erative program, particularly, are the stations which serve more than 
one purpose. They are part of our basic or secondary network but, 
also, are of assistance to the States and communities in dealing with 
their local water problems. 

These we feel will have to be maintained for somewhat longer 
periods. 

For the basic network, we have made quite a bit of progress in 
establishing an adequate number of stations. We are far from hav- 
ing the number of secondary stations that we need. The coopera- 
tive program calls for stations of the third category, but we have not 
been able to establish the number that is desired or needed. 


WATER RESOURCES INVESTIGATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $10,270,000 for water re- 
sources investigations. Of this amount $6,035.000 is for the Federal- 
State program. Is this amount adequate to allow you to match the 
funds you expect to be provided by the States ? 

Mr. Nowan. No, sir; it will not be enough to match the State 
offerings. 

Chairman Haypen. How much will it be short? 

Mr. Notan. The offerings that we have received so far proposing 
cooperative work have amounted to $6,950,000. That is $915,000 
more than is budgeted, which is an increase of $250,000 over last year. 
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Chairman Haypen. How many States are participating in this pro- 

am ? 

Mr. Notan. I believe all of the States and several Territories, and 
possessions. 

Chairman Haypen. I want to be sure about this. If Congress 
should appropriate the full amount now estimated to be required, and 
any of it was not matched it would not be used for other work? 


Mr. Notan. That is right, sir; there is a limitation in the bill which 
restricts X dollars to cooperative work. 


Sor AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $160,000 for soil and 
moisture conservation, the same amount as appropriated for the cur- 
rent year. Just what is the responsibility of the Survey in this work. 

Mr. Notan. That work is very largely that of providing technical 
and specialized advice to the land management agencies in matters 
concerning water sources and water supplies on the public and ac- 
quired lands. 

We have provided advice on the location of stock water wells and 
the effect on water supply and sediment movement by some of the 
small stock-watering ponds that have been constructed by other 
agencies. 

It is the item by which we finance what really is an advisory service 
to the land-management agencies. 

Chairman Haypen. I i remember an incident which was once 
cited, that so many stock-watering ponds were established on a water- 
shed that the irrigation project below did not have any water. 

Mr. Notan. I think that this is one of the things on which we have 
been providing some real assistance; that is, appraising the effect of 
some of the watering ponds that had been constructed, trying to deter- 
mine just what effects there were. 

Chairman Haypen. The irrigators had under our western law, 
which is based on beneficial use, a prior right to water. The people 
who built the ponds had a higher priority right, that deprived the 
people below of the water that they claimed they were entitled to 
under the water laws of the State. 

I notice from your tabulation giving the source of funds for the 
various programs that during the current fiscal year there was avail- 
able $57 million and for fiscal year 1959, based on the budget esti- 
mates, $54 million will be available. 

This statement will be included in the record at this point. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Financing of Geological Survey programs, fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 (as of 


Jan. 1, 1958) 


Topographic surveys and mapping: 
Geological Survey appropriation 
States, counties, and municipalities: 

Reimbursements ‘ 

Direct State payments 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Department of the Air Force 
Department of the Army- 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 


Tee 6s 


Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping: 
Geological Survey appropriation 
Comparative transfer from Atomic Energy Commission 
States, counties, and municipalities: 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration. - 
Department of the Army , 
Department of the Navy 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Government Printing Office 
International Cooperation Administr¢ ition - 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies - - - =< 


Total__- 


Water resources investigations: 
Geological Survey appropriation 
States, counties, and municipalities: 
Reimbursements: 
Matched 
Unmatched- 
Direct State payments_- 
Permittees and licensees of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion __- 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Department of Agriculture - 
Department of the Army - 
Department of State - . 
Atomic Energy Commission saoad 
International Cooperation Administration - 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 


Total_ 


Soil and moisture conservation: 
tion... 


Geological Survey appropria- 


Conservation of lands and minerals: 
Geological Survey appropriation 
Miscellaneous ona Sadaral sources 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies - - 


Total __- 


General administration: 
Geological Survey appropriation ! 
Comparative transfer from Atomic Energy Commission 
Special-purpose buildings 


Total. 


Summary: 
Geological Survey appropriation 
Comparative transfe r from Atomic Energy Commission 
States, counties, and municipalities: 
Reimbursements 
Direct State payments 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources 
Other Federal agencies 


WOM. p chee sccawe 


1 Excludes general administrative expenses charged to reimbursements from other agencies. 


Reimbursements. -.-. 


1957 
| Obligations 


1, 545, 078 
9, 215 | 
183, 252 | 
, O71, 425 | 
658, 496 | 
539, 623 | 
187, 906 


, 067, 


854 | 


5, 776, 314 | 
3, 990, 353 | 
311, 445 
18, 098 
468, 558 | 
, 095, 647 | 
334, 220 
747, 607 
108, 400 
774, 267 
228, paca 


: 853, 887 


, 511, 012 


106, 045 
63, 586 | 
963, 470 





{ 
153, 927 | 
41,073 | 
, 112, 406 | 
337, 673 | 
, 350, 410 | 
104, 787 | 
348, 529 | 
435, 377 | 
402, 355 | 


930, 650 | 


129, 
940, 
1, 
44, 

, 986, 82 


000 | 
800 | 


| 


950, 
157, 
, 107, 800 | 


110 
153 


, 180, 
148, 


5, 026, 154 
972, 685 | 
397, 799 

10, 351, 608 | 


53, 076, 509 | 


} 
| 
$12, 872, 859 | $13, 659, 


1958 
Estimate 


' 
000 | 

| 
000 | 
000 
000 | 
110 | 
481 | 
000 | 
966 


1, 575, 
10, 
165, 

1, 142, 
502, 
220, 
91, 


17, 365, 557 


1, 058, 
102, 
800, 
191, ‘ 


14, 670, 


| 
000 
| 


| 
000 | 
000 | 
000 | 


9, 823, 


4, 705, 
135, 
1, 080, 


000 | 
45,000 | 

1, 084, 563 | 
366, 755 | 

1, 488, 262 
135, 197 
315, 880 
307, 


100 | 
399, 817 | 


180, 


574 


"20, 065, | 


50, 000 | 


, 000 
2, 000 
43, 100 


| 


“+ 


1, 154, 000 


105, 000 | 
1, 355, 000 


2, 614, 000 


35, 985, 000 | 
2, 799, 000 | 


6, 740, 000 

1, 090, 000 

403, 000 
10,017, 718 | 


57, 034, 718 | 


2, 159, 100 | 


1959 
Estimate 


$13, 552, 000 
1, 600, 000 
10, 000 
165, 000 

, 095, 000 


220, 000 
92, 000 


3, 734, 000 


, 500, 000 


358, 000 
11, 000 
300, 000 
, 200, 000 
24, 000 
759, 000 
102, 000 
pre 000 
130, 000 


13, 2 200, 1,000 


10, 270, 000 


4, 935, 000 
120, 000. 
1, 100, 000 


190, 000 
70, 000. 

1, 009, 000 
278, 900 
1, 450, 000 
110, 700 
300, 000 
325, 000 
364, 300 


20, 522, 900 


160, 000 


2, 114, 000: 
2, 000 
43, 100 


2, 159, 100 


1, 154, 000 
75, 000 


1, 229, 000 
36, 825, 000 


7, 013, 000 
1, 110, 000 

438, 000 
8, 619, 000 


54, 005, 000 


Such 


charges, included under substantive programs were $376,689 in 1957; estimate for 1958, $388,000; and estimate 


for 1959, $331,000. 
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EFFECT OF REDUCTION ON PERSONNEL 






















Chairman Haypen. What I want to find out is: Will this reduction 
of $3 million result in the Survey having to separate experienced pro- 
fessional and technical personnel ? ; 

Mr. Nouan. Yes it will. Our present estimates as they are pre- 
sented here, would require the reduction of about 200 plus in the 
Geologic Division in the field of mineral studies. If the House figure 
is sustained it would mean about another 100. So that as of now, I 
think we must face the possibility of a reduction of about 300. 

To the extent that a few of these people could be used to meet the 
need for additional men in water resources work, the reduction would 
be slightly offset, but the increase for water resources work, as you 
remember, was about $450,000, only part of which would be used for 
activities requiring similar training. 

Chairman Haypen. Apparently you received two jolts. How much 
did a ask for there in the budget # 

Mr. Noran. I am not sure. Have you that figure, Mr. Stearns ? 
Mr. Stearns. Y es, sir. 











BUDGET REQUEST AND HOUSE ALLOWANCE 





Mr. Notan. The budget request, Mr. Stearns tells me, was for 
$39,436,000. 

Chairman Haypen. And they allowed 

Mr. Nouan. The allowance was $36,750,000. 

Chairman Haypen. So there was a very substantial cut to start 
with ? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. And then the House has made a further reduc- 
tion over that the Budget previously cut ? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. How much would the amount you asked for 
from the Budget be an increase above the appropriations that you 
obtained during the current fiscal year ? 

Mr. No.tan. The present fiscal year appropriation was, $36 million. 
But to be exactly comparable, it should have added to it $2,799,000 
which is the raw materials AEC amount, which was transferred to 
the Survey this year. 

Chairman Haypen. I see. 

Mr. No.tan. So that the comparison would be a request of $39,436,- 
000 measured against $38,799,000. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Notan. Thank you, sir. 


























LETTER FROM AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 






Chairman Haypen. I have received a letter from the American 
Geological Institute regarding to the proposed curtailment in the 
programs of the Geological Survey. This letter will be included in 
the record. 
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(The letter referred to follows :) 


AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1958. 
The Honorable Cart HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, 
Room 138, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. U. 


DeaR SENATOR HAYDEN: As a Member of the United States Senate who has 
shown keen appreciation of the long-range importance of the program of the 
United States Geological Survey, we believe that you will be particular concerned 
over certain current problems that have direct or indirect bearing on the mineral 
security of our Nation. 

At a time when the Federal Government is giving unprecedented support to 
scientific research and development, the United States Geological Survey, an 
organization with an established record of scientific achievement, is facing a 
serious cut in funds. Among its principal functions the Survey is charged with 
responsibility for research into the delineation and evaluation of our mineral 
resources. No one can dispute the importance of mineral raw materia'= in the 
production of diversified materials of peace and war which have resulted from 
our advancements in science and technology. Are we to assume that current 
research on uses of atomic energy, the development of missiles, and the conquer- 
ing of outer space will not bring new and even more diverse demands for minoral 
raw materials? This is highly unlikely and furthermore, it must alweys be 
remembered that mineral resources are nonrenewable. Once a deposit is mined, 
a new one must be found to take its place. One must certainly question if it is 
sound to concentrate research on the production of new products without appro- 
priate supporting research on raw material requirements. 

As we understand it, the funds available to the United States Geolovice:! Snr- 
vey in fiscal year 1959 will be reduced approximately $1,700,000 due principally 
to the termination of certain transfer funds. Furthermore, the House «om ttee 
has proposed an additional $750,000 cut. The total budget of the Survey being 
as modest as it is, the impact of a $2.5 million reduction in available funds is 
certain to be a severe blow. Not only will it affect the United States “Ceolovieal 
Survey, but it will also adversely affect the course of the geological sciences in 
our country—immediately and in the future. 

The United States Geological Survey, knowing that this country has only 10 
years’ proven reserves of uranium, has a responsibility for maintaining 9 re- 
search program directed toward the discovery of additional uranium ores to 
assure adequate future supplies. In the House of Renresentatives, funds re- 
quested specifically for this program were slashed from the budget. Considering 
the large amount of money being spent on research and development in the ntili- 
zation of atomic energy, the soundness of this action should be seriously reviewed. 
Furthermore, should the oil resources of the Middle East, which are continnolly 
the object of political aggression, be lost to our cause, we would then he forced 
to move rapidly to the utilization of nuclear power. If we discontinue urenium 
raw materials research today, it almost certainly will meen a eresh program 
at some future date. The cash program is to be avoided—not invited. In pass- 
ing, it should be noted that this program of research would contribute to the 
basic knowledge of the geology and of other mineral resources of our country. 

The Geological Survey will he required to reduce its scientific staff hv ahout 
300 persons if the total available funds are so sharply slashed. These 39 men, 
principally geologists and geophysicists, will be dumped on a professional labor 
market which is already sick. Currently sagging metal and crude oil prices, 
couple! with the general business recession, have resulted in a sharp curtailment 
of domestic exploration for petroleum and minerals by American industry. As 
a result, current employment conditions for geologists and geophysicists are very 
unsatisfactory. Dumping of additional United States Geological Survey per- 
sonnel on an already oversaturated labor market will be disastrous to the 
profession. 

Not only must we be concerned over the present effects upon current manpower 
problems of the profession, but we must also consider what it will do in the 
future. A rapidly increasing population and an ever-expanding industrial econ- 
omy dictate a growing need for minerals, and consequently an adequate corps 
of geologists and exploration geophysicists to meet this need. Unfavorable 
employment prospects today will cause capable youth of our country to turn 
away from careers in the geological sciences. As a result, there will be a hiatus 
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of both quality and quantity in manpower at a future date when our mineral 
needs are greater. 

Unable to compete with industry on salaries, the United States Geological Sur- 
vey to date has been able to counter with the advantage that it offers in conti- 
nuity of employment on problems of research. If it must reduce its scientific 
corps so sharply, it can no longer point to continuity as an advantage of Survey 
employment. 

Just as the Congress is being asked for support of increased basic research 
in many areas of science and technology, there exists today a very great need 
to expand research on the nature and occurrence of mineral deposits, including 
oil and gas. With the ever-increasing costs of discovery of new deposits, we 
are facing the law of diminishing returns in our exploration efforts. Instead 
of curtailment of research effort, we should be pressing for a scientific “break 
through” in methods of searching for mineral resources in order to accelerate 
new discoveries. 

We trust that the information and views which have been presented in this 
letter will prove helpful to you in the consideration of the program of the United 


States Geological Survey. Please feel free to call on the institute for any further 
aid which we may give. 


Very truly yours, 
Rosert C. STEPHENSON. 


PASSENGER-VEHICLE PURCHASE 


Chairman Haypen. The Department is asking the committee to 
include in the bill a provision to authorize the purchase of 112 passen- 
ger vehicles. The House bill authorizes the purchase of only 92. 

The Department’s statement on this matter will be included in 
the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY—ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


(House hearings, pp. 693-695) 


(P. 12, lines 10 and 11) 

Amendment requested : 

Page 12, lines 10 and 11, strike out the following: “ninety-two passenger 
motor vehicles, for replacement only’, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“one hundred and twelve passenger motor vehicles, of which ninety-two are 
for replacement only”. 


HOUSE REPORT 


The House report made no statement concerning this item. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The addition of 20 passenger vehicles is necessary to service the expanding 
water resources investigational program. With the increasing emphasis on the 
collection of basic water data an increase in fleet is needed. 

Since most of the fieldwork of the Geological Survey is in sparsely populated 
areas, the requested vehicles will be used in areas not serviced by vehicle pools 
of the General Services Administration. 


23673—58——-13 
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Bureau or MINES 


STATEMENT OF ROYCE A. HARDY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
MINERAL RESOURCES; MARLING J. ANKENY, DIRECTOR, THOMAS 
H. MILLER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR; PAUL ZINNER, ASSISTANT DI- 
RECTOR, PROGRAMS; AND ELWOOD THOMSON, BUDGET OFFICER 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Next is the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Hardy, you may proceed. 

Mr. Harpy. Scientific research in the field of mineral supply and 
utilization is just beginning to draw the recognition it truly merits. 

New concepts of defense, security, and progress place new demands 
on minerals and metals and call for using many mineral substances 
that have virtually no previous industrial history. This calls for 
new and improved mineral raw materials that can be developed only 
through scientific and technical research. Recognizing the fact that 
scientific advances and technological progress do not take place over- 
night, much of the Bureau’s research is designed to anticipate the 
needs of tomorrow. This is particularly true in its research to de- 
velop mineral products capable of containing and supporting the com- 
plex, expanding, and, in part, unknown stresses, temperatures, and 
speeds which may be encountered by future aircraft and missiles. 

The Bureau of Mines has a primary responsibility in finding ways 
to provide the Nation with adequate sources of the unique and difficult- 
to-produce materials. Much of its interest is devoted to those sub- 
stances that promise the successful development of higher temperature 
alloys, higher strength structural metals, and corrosion-resisting 
products. 

While a high priority of concern is directed to development of the 
better structural materials needed for modern scientific and defense 
needs, the investigation and research programs of the Bureau encom- 
pass all mineral resources. 

Bureau scientists and engineers are developing through their work 
in laboratories, pilot plants, and other research establishments, the 
technology upon which new industries may be founded. 

The Bureau of Mines program, as always, are designed to supple- 
ment industrial research. 

From personal association with Bureau of Mines activities in the 
mining industry, I am well aware of the many contributions they have 
made in providing scientific and technical a to the benefit 
and growth of our mineral industries. 

Since becoming Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources, I have 
gained added respect for the Bureau’s scientific and technical work 
and capabilities. 

Mr. Ankeny, the Director of the Bureau of Mines, will discuss the 
Bureau’s fiscal requirements and I am certain he will gladly answer 
whatever questions you may have. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman Haypen. Mr. Ankeny, you have a prepared statement, 
which will go in the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MARLING J. ANKENY, DIREcTOR, BUREAU OF MINES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to again have 
the opportunity to discuss with you the financial requirements of the Bureau 
of Mines. 

The budget estimate for the Bureau of Mines for fiscal year 1959 totals 
$25,334,000 as compared with $25,853,000 appropriated for 1958. After adjust- 
ing for a nonrecurring construction item and for budgetary reserves, the 1959 
estimate reflects an increase of $137,000 all of which applies to the “health and 
safety” appropriation. The 1959 estimates for the “Conservation and develop- 
ment of mineral resources” and “General administrative expenses” appropria- 
tions are at the same level as the amounts available for 1958. The House of 
Representatives approved the full amount of the Bureau’s budget estimate. 

The estimate for the “Conservation and development of mineral resources” 
appropriation is $18,339,000. Our ability to retain adequate supplies of all 
minerals and fuels, and to know how to use them most effectively, is the founda- 
tion of our economy and security and possibly our civilization. 

We have entered an age in which new techniques of communication, travel, 
and defense, unattainable only a few years ago, are becoming commonplace. 
New concepts of technology must be developed if the United States is to main- 
tain a position of leadership in the world community. New kinds of materials 
must be provided in quantity. We must learn how to contain the extreme 
temperatures and cope with the material stresses to be encountered by modern 
aircraft and missiles. 

The Bureau of Mines has a long history of scientific research and a solid 
appreciation of the problems encountered in trying to develop adequate mineral, 
metal, and fuel sources, and in learning how to adapt these to modern and 
foreseeable needs. 

Under the “Conservation and development of mineral resources” appropriation 
we conduct research and technical work on coal, petroleum, metals, and non- 
metallic minerals. Our coal program will continue to place emphasis on the 
efficient extraction and use of coal. Among other things we are going to investi- 
gate a mining method for coal that is new to this country and that involves 
the use of a stream of water under high pressure to cut the coal. This 
hydraulic method, promising a cheaper and safer method than our present 
techniques, is being successfully used in New Zealand and Russia under some- 
what different conditions than we have here. Research and testing on the 
safety and performance of permissible and other explosives will be continued 
as well as the work on abating dust and gas explosions hazards which have 
already done much to reduce the loss of life and property. 

Our work on anthracite coal will continue to emphasize increased mechaniza- 
tion of anthracite mining. A number of projects are scheduled for prosecution, 
including testing of a new coal planer and a mechanized system of roof support 
for long-wall mining. We have high hopes for our research on adapting anthra- 
cite for use in metallurgical furnaces. The cooperative work on anthracite 
drainage control with the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania will be continued and 
funds will be made available for the construction of various projects as fast as 
the Pennsylvania people can propose them and we can review and approve them. 

The Bureau’s broad research on petroleum, natural gas, and helium will be 
directed primarily toward conservation of natural resources. We anticipate 
that our studies of increasing oil recovery by water flooding and the engineering 
evaluations which we make of oil-reservoir performance will be most beneficial 
in midwestern and western fields. Petroleum-utilization research, concentrating 
largely on basic chemistry and thermodynamics, will continue to provide back- 
ground data for industry on the composition and properties of both crude petro- 
leum and the products derived from it. Sulfur and nitrogen compounds which 
are most harmful, will be the subject of intensified study in fiscal year 1959. 

The increasing industrial interest in the production of oil from shale: points 
up the value of research in this field. The Bureau anticipates that its: work in 
1959 on the composition and structure of the organic substances in the shale and 
the shale oil to which it can be converted, will be basic to future operations. 
We shall also continue to maintain the experimental oil-shale facilities near 
Rifle, Colo., in standby condition. 

In the field of ferrous metals, we shall continue our work on developing ways 
of using sources of iron ore in this country and expect to place some additional 
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emphasis on the investigation of iron- and steel-scrap supplies. We shall ‘eon- 
tinue to seek economic and technically feasible methods of using our low-grade 
domestic sources of manganese. The ferroalloy metals are among those that are 
of continually increasing importance in this age of new materials. The Bureau’s 
1959 program will be reoriented to accelerate research on developing processes 
to produce high-purity tungsten, molybdenum, cobalt, nickel, vanadium, and 
similar metals; and to recover nickel and cobalt from low-grade materials. 

Our research on copper, lead, and zinc will seek improved economy and effi- 
ciency in the extraction and processing of low-grade materials and secondary- 
metal recovery. 

Our 1959 program on light metals will continue to be concerned with develop- 
ment of magnesium alloys with improved physical properties. More work will 
be done on the Bureau's electrolytic titanium process for recovery of high-purity 
titanium from scrap and other materials. Work will be done on the recovery 
of alumina from low-grade domestic sources. 

The rare- and precious-metals programs will continue to emphasize research 
on the separation and use of the relatively uncommon metals. New processes 
for uranium extraction will be studied. Potential domestic sources of beryllium 
will be investigated. 

Work on construction, chemical, ceramic, and fertilizer materials will con- 
tinue at about the same level as in 1958, but we intend to intensify our research 
on the development of improved refractory materials suitable for very high 
operating temperatures to satisfy new requirements in nuclear reactors, missiles, 
and jet engines. 

The Bureau’s foreign-mineral activities will continue to develop reliable in- 
formation from foreign sources on matters regarding mineral markets and sup- 
ply. Forign developments greatly influence domestic mineral production and 
adequate information is essential to the welfare of the American industry. 

The estimate for health and safety is $5,900,000 which after taking into con- 
sideration the budgetary reserves set up in 1958, represents an increase of 
$137,000. This increase will provide for additional work on the control and 
extinguishment of outcrop and underground fires in inactive coal formations 
and for maintaining the programs of inspection, investigation, and rescue work, 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Chairman Haypen. Can you highlight it for us? 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes, sir. 

The budget estimate for the Bureau for fiscal year 1959 totals 
$25,334,000 as compared with $25,853,000 appropriated for 1958. 

After adjusting for a nonrecurring construction item and for bud- 
getary reserves, the 1959 estimate reflects an increase of $137,000, all 
of which applies to the health and safety appropriation. 

The House of Representatives approved the full amount of the 
Bureau’s budget estimate. 

Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$18,339,000 for conservation and development of mineral resources. 

The justifications will be included in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


ANALYSIS BY ACTIVITIES 
Conservation and development of mineral resources 


Amount available Eatimate 
Activities : 1958 1959 


. Bituminous coal $5, 713,000 $5, 704, 000 
. Anthracite coal 878, 000 
. Petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale 2, 399, 000 
aunarnnniie SARIN soso) kh a oe ae 3, 073, 000 
. Nonferrous metals 4, 160, 000 
IES REINO ioe dace bbbrdadee 1, 810, 000 
. Foreign mineral activities 315, 000 
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JUSTIFICATION 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 


Industrial activities within the United States are dependent upon an ade- 
quate, dependable, and continuing supply of mineral raw materials. The 
national security, the rising standard of living, and the generally expanding 
economy have placed such heavy demands upon mineral supplies that planned 
conservation and development measures are essential to assure the adequacy 
of future supplies. 

The long-standing objectives of the Bureau of Mines programs, restated in 
the policies defined in the President’s Cabinet Committee Report on Mineral 
Policy and the Long-Range Minerals Program of the Department of the Interior, 
include the orderly but vigorous development of domestic mineral resources and 
research to enable the Government to find ways to process lower-grade ores 
more efficiently, expand the uses of plentiful materials, develop substitutes for 
scarce materials, and find greater uses for newer materials. 

In its research programs designed to meet these objectives, the Bureau of 
Mines emphasizes the development of latent resources, finding more effective 
means of extracting, utilizing, and conserving developed resources, and meeting 
current or impending shortages through synthesis or substitution. An initial 
analysis was made in 1957 of opportunities for applying atomic energy as a 
research tool for attacking problems of supply, development, and utilization of 
mineral resources. During 1958 continued attention was given to preliminary 
investigations in this field, and the programs for 1959 anticipate further expan- 
sion of atomic energy research for peaceful purposes in the minerals and allied 
industries. 

The Bureau will continue to enlist the cooperation of industry in selecting 
and attacking research problems under the conservation and development of 
mineral resources programs. Research will be aimed at problems of major 
importance and national interest where private enterprise cannot be expected to 
undertake and bear full responsibility for conducting the investigation. The 
Bureau’s mineral industry fact-finding activities will continue to provide guid- 
ance to private company and Government agency staff members with responsi- 
bilities for policy decisions. As a service to industry and other Government 
agencies the Bureau will, as heretofore, participate, both in a consulting ca- 
pacity and in the actual investigation of mutual research problems. 


1. Bituminous coal, $5,704,000 


Amount Estimates, 
Subactivity : available, 1958 1959 
(é) Batwaction............cisesiat cee eee $1, 085,000 $1, 131, 000 
(bv) Processing and utilization____..._._.._______ 3,981,000 3,926, 000 
(c) Explosives and explosions____.......-_._--_- 647, 000 647, 000 
ccc cl ai gs Sea ales ore eens 5, 713,000 5, 704, 000 


(a) Extraction, $1,131,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $1,131,000, an increase of $46,000 
over the subtotal. This increase will be applied as indicated under the heading 
“Proposed changes in program” appearing on page 7. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 
Coal extraction includes sampling and analysis; technical economic studies, 


and investigations; research on mining, coal preparation (cleaning and sizing), 
and extraction of energy from coal in place. 
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Proposed changes in program 


Allotment, Estimate, Difference 
1958 1959 


| 





1, Drainage from strip mines can usually be effectively con- | 
trolled; but the prevention of acid drainage from aban- | 
doned underground coal mines or sections of active mines | 
above the water level presents a serious and difficult 
water-pollution problem. Investigations to determine 
methods of preventing the formation of acid mine water | 
are planned _. 

2. Coal is being successfully mined in Russia and New Zealand | 
by use of a stream of water under high pressure. This | 
new and revolutionary mining method has resulted in in- | 
creased recovery of coal, decreased labor costs, decreased 
capitalization costs, per workman, and decreased mine- 
supply costs. Furthermore, owing to the lack of gener- 
ated explosive coil dust and no exposure of workmen to | 
unsupported mine roof, it has resulted in safer mining con- | 

ditions. No studies have been made of this metnod | | 

| 


$14, 000 +$14, 000 


under United States mining conditions and it is proposed 
to initiate this study -- 32, 000 


+32, 000 


Net difference in program--- +46, 000 


(b) Processing and utilization, $3,926,000 
The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $3,926,000, the same as the sub- 
total. The items deducted in arriving at the subtotal for the 1959 estimates 
are indicated under the heading “Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on 
page 11. 
SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


Coal processing and utilization include fundamental research on the properties 
and behavior of coal; high- and low-temperature coking; combustion; fuel- 
economy service and boiler-water treatment; and conversion Of coal to gas, 
liquid fuels, and chemicals. 


Proposed changes in program 


Allotment, | Estimate, | Difference 
1958 1959 


reports are being prepared on the effects of processing variables 
on the nature and amounts of liquid and gaseous products. Re- 
search in this field will be reduced temporarily until new and 
more fruitful avenues become evident based on other lines of 


la 
1. In the small-scale investigations of coal hydrogenation, several 
} 


experimentation ___- $90, 000 | $75,000 | —$15,000 
2. Further progress in pressure gasification of coal in the determina- | 

tion of the important variables and their effects will necessitate 

fewer experiments to finish the investigation of this process 217, 000 177, 000 — 40, 000 





Te I ae saite Sheaccedieen ho np dn 5) suena eegelegiaabete in wd eaten 









{c) Explosives and explosions, $647,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $647,000, the same as 
the subtotal. 

The explosives and explosions program includes research and test- 
ing pertinent to the safety and performance of permissible and other 
explosives, research and testing on dust and gas explosions hazards 
and investigations of disasters; and operation of the experimental 
coal mine, where production hazards of coal mining developments 
can be assessed and new methods found for overcoming existing 
hazards. 





00 
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2. Anthracite coal, $878,000 





Amount Estimate, 
Subactivity available, 1959 
1958 
(a) Extraction eee knee ae i ciisnnavn etn heen ipa wd SAA ence $290, 000 $269, 000 
Ge PROCReens Gial GERISNUIGR, «ons cesiacsbdediss atic cubes paphediaee 357, 000 375, 000 
Sp POCORN CURIE a sane ececnnsntqcudnesuabicsnbsaneeeene etiirecedea 234, 000 234, 000 
FO ic a ccncaccecctnnnnccnnssnctiieiinnedden eleetensioe sta liniieiaiieh aaah 881, 000 878, 000 





(a) Extraction, $269,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $269,000, the same as the subtotal. 
The items deducted in arriving at the subtotal for the 1959 estimates are indicated 
under the heading “Proposed Changes in Programs,” appearing on page 17. 


SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 


This subactivity includes activities aimed at improving the technology of min- 
ing and preparing Pennsylvania anthracite; increasing the safety of mining opera- 
tions; improving the quality and yield of those sizes which are now in most 
demand or for which there appears to be an increasing market; sampling of 
anthracite at breakers to provide the public and agencies of the Government with 
reliable analytical data on coal qualities and characteristics ; and collecting basic 
economic and factual data pertaining to production and related fields. 


. 
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Proposed changes in program 





Allotment, | Estimate, | Difference 
1958 1959 








1. The coal-planer project conducted in cooperation with an anthra- 

cite producing company has progressed to the extent that a 400- 
* got long-wall sectionhas been established in a moderately pitch- 
ing bed and much of the complementary equipment, consisting 
of (a) the vibrating-blade unit, (6) steel props, (c) bridgetrees, 
(d) chain conveyor, (e) troughing, (f) pneumatic pushers, 
(g) hoist, has beeninstalled. The activity in fiseal year 1959 will 
be directed toward the testing of the coal planer under actual 
operating conditions to obtain technical] data and cost informa- 
tion when using the unit 2 work shifts per day over an extended 
time. Following the satisfactory completion of this phase of the 
project work will be directed toward the further development of 
the Bureau’s vibrating-blade planer for the continuous mining 
of anthracite by the ine-wall system in more steeply pitch- 
SN Soa. Be sures a bo eee aol icacben mand esieeee $162, 000 $84, 000 

2. A German-made drum-cutter loader will be installed and thor- 
oughly tested for the continuous mining of anthracite by the 
long-wall system. The work will be carried out in a mine of a 
cooperating anthracite producing company-.----.---------.-- 

3. In the long-wall system of mining, support of the roof will be-| 
mechanized. Mechanization of the roof-support system will 
bring about a control not obtainable with laboricus hand meth- 
ods, thus eliminating to a large extent the hazards of roof falls, | 
and in addition permit the long-wall (caving) system to be used 
effectively in steeply pitching beds with resulting greater recov- | 
ery of minable coal beds, lower cost and greater safety for the | 
face workers. It is proposed to develop a mechanized system of 
roof support first for a relatively flat-bed mining, and extending 
thesystem to pitching beds after theequipment has been proved |-.--- 

4. A study will be made on the use of hydraulic methods for the 
hoisting of anthracite. The study will include a review of 
literature and basic theorems, inspection of existing installa- 
tions for other materials, and consultation with engineers of | 
operating companies and manufacturers of pumps and other 
equipment used in the hydraulic transportation of solids. | 
Experimentation to determine physical and chemical charac- | 
teristics of anthracite pertinent to the problem; design of lock 
chambers, gates, and valves required in introducing solids into 
high-pressure water columns, and investigations of other fac- 
tors such as rates of wear and abrasion on the various parts, | | 
and power consumption will also be started___.........___----- i este 20, 000 | 

5. The purpose of this project is to study the requirements for mois- | 

| 

' 


2 


—$78, 000 


oS e 15, 000 +15, 000 





Lieoed 15, 000 +15, 00 


ture removal which will be associated with coal hoisted hydraul- | 
ically. All available data indicate hydraulic hoisting is pos- 
sible at about 25 percent solid content. Coal in combination 
with this much water is not usable in any type of industrial | 
process. These studies will determine the amount of water | 
that can be removed by drainage and the most practical meth- 

ods of dewatering and drying to the —— nen? for satis- | | 
factory handling and utilization. _____- See Daa penabeisauaumeaaes 7,000 | +7, 000 



















Net difference in program-_._...........----- 


(b) Processing and utilization, $375,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $375,000, an increase of $18,000 
over the subtotal. This increase will be applied as indicated under the heading 
“Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on page 20. 












SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 





This subactivity comprises projects designed to improve the characteristics 
of anthracite by processing at one or more stages after standard preparation in 
breakers, and to obtain technical data and experience for promoting the use 
of anthracite as a fuel and a basic raw material in industrial operations either 
with or without processing or special handling; and to collect data on anthracite 
distribution, transporting carriers, consumption, stocks, and average sale prices. 
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Proposed changes in program 


Allotment, 


Estimate, | Difference 
1958 1959 


1, Pennsylvania anthracite was successfully gasified in a commercial- 
size Lurgi generator at the Dorsten, Germany, plant of Stein- 
kohlengas, A. G.,a subsidiary of Rubrgas, A.G. As this plant 
was designed to use Ruhr district bituminous coal, a number of 
mechanical features of the installation proved to be inadequate 
for gasifying anthracite. It is pro to make design studies 
of the mechanisms involved, and also an engineering study of a 
commercial-size anthracite ‘gasification plant fully integrated 
ER IE PI ee $175, 000 $129, 000 — $46, 000 
2. Pilot-plant calcination of large-size anthracite will be completed 
Se GRO PORE NOG inne on bik bac cndeusdhsnbeehatececscased TS fn cn. 2nd —22, 000 
3. To evaluate both the agglomerated and calcined anthracite pro- 
duced in the pilot plants, tests will be conducted with these 
fuels in metallurgical operations to obtain actual furnace- 
performance data. In connection with these tests, physical 
testing methods will be developed in an attempt to show the 
relationship between physical characteristics of the calcined 
= and their adaptability to metallurgical uses involving 
1igh temperatures and substantial loading. ___.____....____.---}........-.-- 35, 000 +35, 000 
4. Preliminary tests will be made on the production of a complete 
metallurgical briquet containing ore, carbon for heat and reduc- 
tion, and fluxing agents. In cooperation with a briquet- 
machinery manufacturer, studies will be initiated to deter- 
mine the optimum shape and size of briquet that will give the 
most satisfactory results in metallurgical practices__--- . 10, 000 
5. This project is proposed with the object of studying the conver- 
sion of the energy of anthracite directly to electric energy with- 
out passing through the intermediate stages of conversion from 
thermal to mechanical to electric energy. Both direct cells 
using carbon anodes and metallurgical cathodes immersed in 
electrolite and indirect cells making use of the reaction products 
of coal prepared outside the cell will be investigated___._.....__]_.......-_-- 30, 000 +30, 060 
6. Study should be made on the properties and preparation of ultra- 
fine anthracite. Carbon used for the rubber industry is gener- 
ally identified as carbon black. It is high in elemental carbon 
with varying amounts of chemisorbid hydrogen and oxygen. 
However, the properties for which carbon black is valued most 
by the rubber industry are associated primarily with its fine 
particle size which ranges from 50 to 5,000A. The variation in 
properties displayed by different types of carbon black is due 
in large part to difference in average particle size. The pur- 
pose of this project is to investigate possible methods of pro- 
ducing ultrafine anthracite in the 50 to 5,000A size range and to 
—_ the properties of those particles in comparison with car- 
lacks of the same particle size. It is not anticipated that 
the particle-size reduction will be accomplished by mechanical 
crushing or grinding hence this study will encompass only 
explosion and attrition pulverization processes-___--...-....-.-|---.----.--- 16, 000 +16, 000 


15, 000 +5, 000 


Net difference in program..............-------. cles a = ahi Ml dines tease Wet Aether +18, 000 








(c) Drainage control, $234,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $234,000, the same as the subtotal. 

The subactivity comprises the conduct of engineering and inspection work 
involved in carrying out the Federal Government’s responsibilities in connection 
with matters relating to the control of drainage in anthracite mines in Penn- 
sylvania. These responsibilities result from Public Law 162, 84th Congress 
(69 Stat. 352, 30 U. S. C., ch. 14), which authorized the Secretary of the Interior 
to contribute an amount not to exceed $8,500,000 to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, matched by Commonwealth funds of an equal amount, for the control 
and drainage of water which, if not so controlled or drained, will cause the 
flooding of anthracite coal formations. This is in line with policy to conserve 
a valuable natural resource, promote national security, prevent injury and loss 
of life, and preserve public and private property. 

The activities involve thorough study of the entire anthracite mine-water 
problem and an engineering evaluation of individual programs or projects, in 
order to make certain that they have been planned, designed, and executed 
in compliance with the spirit and specific requirements of Public Law 162, 84th 
Congress. 

The provisions of the act requiring special attention are as follows: 

1. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to approve mine-water control 
projects and to make financial contributions to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
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sylvania, involving cost of drainage work, pumping plants, and related facilities, 

2. The amounts authorized to be contributed by the Secretary of the Interior 
to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania shall be equally matched by the Com- 
monwealth. 

8. The amounts contributed by the Secretary of the Interior and the equally 
matched amounts contributed by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania shall not 
be used for operating and maintaining such projects. 

4. Projects constructed pursuant to Public Law 162 shall be so located, op- 
erated, and maintained as to provide maximum conservation of anthracite 
coal resources and, where possible, to avoid creating inequities among those 
mines which may be affected by the waters to be controlled thereby. 

5. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania shall furnish statements with respect 
to projects showing work done, the status of projects, expenditures and amounts 
obligated at such times and in such detail as the Secretary of the Interior shall 
require. 

8. Petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale, $2,399,000 


Amount Estimate 
Subactivity available, 1959 
1958 





(a) Extraction.........--.- : petts $1, 115, 000 
(b) Processing and utilization. ._......_...._--- 603, 000 
(c) Oil-shale research_--.---.--- : 669, 000 


dict cath ceimaimiiencit erento kate kt ee open ae ae 


(a) Extraction, $1,134,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $1,134,000, an increase of $19,000 
over the subtotal. This increase will be applied as indicated under the heading 
“Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on page 29. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


This work deals with petroleum, natural gas, helium, and allied substances 
as they exist in underground deposits, are produced from those deposits, and 
transported from the wells to refineries or other places of processing or use. 
Technologic studies are made in laboratories, in oil and gas fields, on pipelines, 
and at storage facilities, directed primarily toward conservation of natural 
resources. This technologic work is supplemented and guided by factfinding and 
economic studies of production, transportation, inventories, and distribution 
of unprocessed materials. 

In its technologie research on these commodities, the Bureau takes a broad 
and long-range view and places the emphasis on fundamentals and basic data. 
Research by the petroleum industry, most of which is conducted by a few large 
companies, generally is shorter range and is directed toward the companies’ 
properties and immediate problems. The executive vice president of the North 
Texas Oil & Gas Association has said: 

“Surveys have shown that the oil industry can be divided into 31 large oil 
companies, each of which produce 10,000 barrels per day or more, and 18,000 
smaller companies, partnerships and individuals whose average daily production 
is approximately 133 barrels per day. These smaller operators cannot afford 
research staffs. These 18,000 smaller operators traditionally drill 75 percent 
of the new wells in the Nation and produce approximately 40 percent of the oil. 

“The Bureau of Mines has maintained a policy of making all of their studies 
available to all operators * * *. They have been careful to see that they do not 
duplicate industry research.” 

In its factfinding studies, the Bureau compiles reports, based on data supplied 
by individual oil and gas companies, which are used widely by agencies of 
Federal and State Governments, various institutions, nonpetroleum industries, 
and private consumers, as well as by the oil and gas industry. Thus, the Bureau 
meets a need for consolidated and analyzed facts that is not met by any other 
organization. 
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Proposed changes in program 


Allotment, Estimate, Difference 
1958 1959 


1. (a2) Complete the preparation and publication of a 2-volume 
monograph on phase relations of gas-condensate fluids; 
(b) continue research on physicochemical properties of 
petroleum-reservoir fluids by applying the “windowed 
cell” and other Bureau-developed apparatus to determine | 
such properties, and by developing an apparatus to 
measure compressibility factors needed for estimating 
reserves of oil recoverable at high liquid-gas ratios 

2. (a) Continue studies of methods of increasing the ultimate 
production of oil from secondary recovery projects; (6) 
extend studies of increasing oil recovery by water flooding 
to areas in southern Louisiana, Kansas, and Oklahoma; 
(c) evaluate oil-reservoir performance in California and 
the Rocky Mountain region_ 





Net difference in program...................-.-..-- 





(b) Processing and utilization, $623,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $623,000, an increase of $20,000 
over the subtotal. This increase will be applied as indicated under the heading 
“Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on page 35. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


This work deals with properties of petroleum, natural gas, helium, and allied 
substances as these properties affect refining, petrochemical manufacturing, and 
the distribution and utilization of products. Technologic studies, made prin- 
cipally in laboratories, are directed toward greater benefit to the public from 
these commodities through improved manufacture and use of products. This 
technologie work is supplemented and guided by factfinding and economic studies 
of refining and other processing operations, capacities to process, and inven- 
tories, distribution, and consumption of the products. 

The Bureau concentrates largely on the basic chemistry of petroleum, natural 
gas, and their products, and on the relations of heat to physical and chemical 
changes (thermodynamics). The industry works largely on discovery and de- 
velopment of processes and equipment for manufacturing or other operations. 
the Bureau’s research provides background data for industrial research, but does 
not duplicate it. Defense agencies and their contractors, as well as the petro- 
leum and other industries, make a wide use of basic information developed by 
the Bureau. 

In the technologie studies, analyses of crude oils supply refiners and other 
interested parties with information concerning the characteristics of oils pro- 
duced in the important fields of the United States and foreign lands. Nation- 
wide surveys provide authoritative information to Government, the general 
public, and the petroleum, automotive, and other industries, concerning the qual- 
ity and characteristics of motor, aviation, diesel, and burner fuels marketed in the 
various areas of the United States. Research on the composition and properties 
of crude petroleum, its components, and its products, furnishes information for 
use in developing better processes and products. Research on the nature and 
reactions of sulfur, nitrogen, and oxygen compounds in petroleum gives guidance 
in processing oils that contain these troublesome substances. Studies of the 
composition of aviation and diesel fuels, their stability and compatibility, and 
the effects of composition, chemical additives, and engine-operating conditions 
upon their combustion, provide data needed by refiners, builders of engines, and 
the armed services. Determinations of accurate thermodynamics data for the 
many compounds in crude oil and its products furnish the basis for predicting 
optimum conditions of temperature and pressure for chemical reactions and plant 
processes. These data are used widely, not only by the petroleum and chemical 
industries but also by the armed services and their contractors. 

Such research requires collection of data and samples from many sources. It 
also requires continuous work, by uniform methods, on many samples of a wide 
variety of substances, using highly specialized personnel and equipment. The 
research must be done without regard to immediate financial return, although 
the cost eventually will be returned to the Nation many fold. For these reasons, 
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although the work is of high value, it is not of a type undertaken by industrial 
research organizations. The Bureau’s organization is ideally suited to it. 

In the factfinding work the Bureau assembles, correlates, and publishes data 
supplied by individual refiners, marketers, and others, to supply consolidated 
information for use by many governmental and private organizations and by the 
public. Such information is not available from any other source. 


Proposed changes in program 














| Allotment Estimate Difference 
| 1958 1959 


eee eae een seenepanee fees 


1. (a2) Complete a comprehensive survey of the literature re- 
lating to properties of organic sulfur compounds and 
prepare the results for publication; (5) synthesize, purify 
and determine properties of sulfur compounds found in 
petroleum; (c) develop equipment and techniques for the | 
separation and identification of sulfur compounds in | 
crude-oil fractions that boil above 250° C.; (d) extend the | 
synthesis, purification, and determination of properties 
of sulfur compounds found in petroleum to heavier and 
more complex compounds aie aie 

2. (a) Synthesize, purify, and determine properties of nitrogen 
compounds that occur in petroleum; (6) develop and 
apply precise analytical techniques to separate and iden- 
tify classes of nitrogen compounds in Wilmington, Calif., 
crude oil (selected as a type); (c) complete preliminary 
studies of oxygen compounds that occur in crude oil; (d) 
extend the synthesis, purification, and determination of 
nitrogen compounds that occur in petroleum to heavier 
and more complex compounds; (e) develop and apply 
techniques to determine the identity and quantity of 
specific nitrogen compounds in Wilmington, Calif., crude 
oil; (f) initiate research to identify specific oxygen com- 
pounds in selected crude oils, and to define the effects of 
the compounds on processing and utilization of the oils__- 49, 000 60, 000 +11, 000 


$67, 000 $76, 000 +$9, 000 





EE a WOON ais 5s a ha Se ire rtdnt hc ces eases +-20, 000 


(ec) Oil shale research, $642,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $642,000, the same as the sub 
total. The item deducted in arriving at the subtotal for the 1959 estimates are 
indicated under the heading “Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on 
page 40. 

SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


This work consists primarily of research to provide basic data concerning oil 
shale, shale oil, and their products. The studies are made in laboratories of 
the Bureau’s petroleum and oil shale experiment station at Laramie, Wyo., which 
is the only establishment in the Nation that has a comprehensive, coordinated 
program of basic research on oil-shale technology. Care and protection of the 
standby experimental oil-shale facilities near Rifle, Colo., are included under this 
subactivity. 

Research is conducted at Laramie to determine the composition and structure 
of oil shale and of the solid organic material (kerogen) in the shale that can 
be converted to oil by the proper application of heat, or by other conversion 
methods. Studies are made of the chemical and physical changes that occur 
when the kerogen is converted to shale oil, of the temperature and quantity of 
heat required for the conversion, and of the conditions that favor optimum yields 
of oil suitable for refining. The composition and properties of shale oil and the 
products that may be refined from it are determined, the applicability of those 
products to different uses is tested, and studies are made of the basic chemistry 
and physics of the refining processes. Samples of oil shale from wells and core 
holes drilled by industry in oil-shale areas are collected and assayed by a 
standard method to increase knowledge of the Nation’s oil-shale resources and 
their location. 
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Proposed changes in program 





Allotment Estimate Difference 
1958 1959 





omplete a supplement to the Bureau’s indexes of oil-shale 
7 shale oil patents, covering patents in the English 
language issued since the indexes were prepared in 1946 
I Ui ihe tos i-aien doin doch crn dete soiei ance emmnmtaeta Wag We Lan eccaumerenits —$7, 000 
2, Completethe study of naphtha produced by hydrogenation 
of gas-combustion crude shale oil to provide data useful 
in explaining anomalies during the processing of this | 
material, and determinations of the composition of oils 
produced at various temperatures in the entrained-solids 
retort to show the effects of temperature of retorting and 
the range of products that may be made by this technique_ 9, 000 

3. Complete the collection, correlation, and publication of data 
obtained by Bureau of Mines research on some shale-oil 
distillates in the gasoline boiling range___----- > GPU Useckcansendeee —6, 000 
4, Complete the development of a more precise method of 
assaying oil shales and determining the yields and prop- 


bee eee —9, 000 

















ee ee re ee eee 5, 000 |-------------- —5, 000 
i fe 
DHee GR IUNSS Bik POTION ois once nadncescceganaasssns SP siden ges — 27, 000 
4. Ferrous metals, $3,073,000 
| Amount Estimate 
Subactivity available, 1959 


1958 


(a) Iron and steel_- < phitnidmentakine hipaa aTe $1, 240, 000 $1, 230, 000 


(b) Manganese _ -__ igi ane ek Sones ie Reha Eee ee ae i 852, 000 827, 000 
(c) Ferroalloy SOUR 2 since cat bode wea eaeee eee 966, 000 1 016, 000 


Ene can sock ensign Sweinnpian names csiein maninuEnEoe nee 3, 058, 000 3, 073, 000 


(a) Iron and steel, $1,230,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $1,230,000, the same as the sub- 
total. The items deducted in arriving at the subtotal for the 1959 estimates are 
indicated under the heading “Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on page 
45. 

SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


The domestic requirements of 125 million tons of steel annually, with the 
anticipated increase of about 50 million tons in the next 2 decades, and the 
anticipated supply for a substantial part of these requirements from low-grade 
iron ores impose drastic and unexplored changes in the technology of iron and 
steel for the United States to maintain its position of high self-sufficiency. The 
Bureau of Mines program in keeping abreast of anticipated new developments 
deals with technologie research and economic studies and investigation of iron 
ore, sponge iron, iron and steel scrap, pig iron, and carbon and alloy steels. 
Activities for iron ore include field examination of domestic mineral deposits, 
fundamental mining methods research, mineral dressing studies, research on 
various processes for smelting iron ores, and economic and statistical studies. 
Steel activities are directed toward conservation of raw materials used by the 
steel industry through research to improve methods of steelmaking, preparation 
and usage of ferrous scrap, the utilization of low-grade materials, recovery of 
critical additive alloys from scrap and finding substitutes for these and other 
alloys from scrap and finding substitutes for these and other alloys. 
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Proposed changes in program 














Allotment, Estimate, Difference 
1958 1959 


ame: = _— ee ce ef nee 











1. Metallurgical research studies on the recovery of iron from 

secondary resources will be completed in fiscal year 1958__ $10, 000 —$10, 000 
2. Appraisal and utilization of western and Alaskan iron ores- 101, 000 $91, 000 —10, C00 
3. Investigation of iron and steel scrap supply -- A : 10, 000 +10, 000 














Net difference in program sonia mente chs icine ts omega came Shane ee —10, 000 








(b) Manganese, $827,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $827,000, the same as the sub- 
total. The items deducted in arriving at the subtotal for the 1959 estimates are 
indicated under the headnig “Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on 
page 48. 






SCOPE OF PROGRAM 





Because of its essential use in the production of virtually all steel, manganese 
is fundamental to the economic and strategic strength of the United States, 
Domestic production of manganese ore, stimulated by premium Government 
prices, is only about 15 percent of consumption, and hence the Nation is de 
pendent upon imports for the great part of its needs as it has been traditionally. 
In view of this state of affairs, all types of scientific and engineering tech- 
niques available to the Bureau of Mines are brought to bear on developing from 
the country’s large submarginal resources some measure of peacetime self-suf- 
ficiency and all possible self-sufficiency for time of emergency. 

The Bureau’s manganese program emphasizes examination, investigation, and 
appraisal of domestic deposits; mining research to increase the potential re 
serve base through lower costs and increased efficiency and safety; studies of 
ore dressing and pyro, hydro, and electrometallurgical recovery process; study 
of possible substitutes; investigation of the recovery of secondary metal from 
waste materials; engineering evaluation of processes; and statistical and eco- 
nomic studies. 













Proposed changes in program 









Allotment, | Estimate, Difference 
1958 1959 













' 
a EE I ince Sas manne cs sn odiaapeinmeen® $91, 000 | $78, 500 | —$12, 500 
2. Cataloging and evalu: ation of m: inganese deposits of Cali- | 
fornia will be completed 21, 500 | —21, 500 
3. Manganese smelting research which has continued at | | | 
Boulder City will be completed__- 35, 000 |... | 35, 000 
4. Study of the physi sical che ee of the reduction of man- 
ganese____._.- 2 ; : bane dort pinarts 8, 000 52, 000 | +44, 000 






25, 000 





Net difference in program 











(c) Ferroalloy metals, $1,016,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $1,016,000, an increase of $50,000 
over the subtotal. This increase will be applied as indicated under the heading 
“Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on page 52. 











SCOPE OF PROGRAM 





The Bureau of Mines programs in ferroalloy metals include scientific, tech- 
nologic, and economic research and development primarily of chromium, mo- 
lybdenum, nickel, cobalt, tungsten, vanadium, and silicon. These ferroalloying 
metals are essential in high-temperature alloys, stainless and other steels, and 
in electronic components. 

Field examinations and appraisal of mineral deposits; research in mining 
methods to improve operating safety and efficiency while permitting a higher 
percentage of extraction to conserve ore reserves; mineral dressing and extrac 
tive metallurgical studies for processing submarginal and complex ores; fun- 
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damental research on the properties and characteristics of the pure elements 
and their alloys; and production, utilization, and economic studies are all in- 
cluded in the ferroalloy metals program. 


Proposed changes in program 








Allotment, | Estimate, | Difference 
1958 1959 





1. Exploration of Puerto Rico nickel-bearing laterite deposits in co- 
operation with Puerto Rican Economie Administration will be 


equnploted in fiseal 1908. ........ 22) cDGiisL tsdematodesinedaes OB, 0B hone tiicntis —$35, 000 
2, Continue and accelerate research to recover nickel, cobalt, and 

other valuable constitutents from low-grade materials sedi titled. 115, 000 $130, 000 +15, 000 
3. Expand and accelerate research to develop ar cst for preparing 

high-purity tungsten, molybdenum, cobalt, nickel, vanadium 

GUE GECOE) GIGNUEES 6 «onions nncnsenn dai desea tes 4 42, 000 102, 000 +60, 000 
4. Expand study of rock mechanics and instrumentation for ground 

control _- “nan Ain chosen essai 40, 000 50, 000 +10, 000 
5. Utilization of chromium in laterites and ‘serpentines eieccae Seco 85, 000 66, 000 —19, 000 


6, Ferrous and ferroalloy industry studies in the Pacific Northwest___}........___- 19, 000 +19, 000 


Net difference in program-.-_-__- 





5s Se a scoala lade dieiheanaapen ieee ih akcialts tak tied hee te all +50, 000 
Nonferrous metals, $4,160,000 
Amount Estimate, 
Subactivity available, 1959 
1958 
(a) Base metals - - - as a on wespeeae suchen $1, 785, 000 $1, 755, 000 
(b) Light metals — J. nudisbiilgehanncnataaatiae 1, 292, 000 1, 242, 000 
(c) Rare and precious metals- pecans panetanee ceo iaiamaies 1, 063, 000 1, 163, 000 
Total ; goat. 5 4, 140, 000 | 4, 160, 000 
| 


(a) Base metals, $1,755,000 


Yhe estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $1,755,000, the same as the sub- 
total. The items deducted in arriving at the subtotal for the 1959 estimates are 
indicated under the heading “Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on 
page 56. 

SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


The Bureau of Mines base metals program includes technologie and economic 
research and investigation of copper, lead, zinc, mercury, bismuth, arsenic, 
antimony, tin, and cadmium, both primary and secondary together with their 
source minerals, chemicals, pigments, alloys, and other products. 

Activities emphasize examination and investigation of domestic mineral de- 
posits to locate new sources of metals; research in mining to improve operatng 
efficiency and increase ore extraction; research in metallurgy to develop eco- 
nomical and efficiency methods for processing complex low-grade and currently 


submarginal materials; research in secondary metal recovery; and related sta- 
tistical and economic studies. 


Proposed changes in program 














Allotment, cat, | 1 Estimate, | Difference 
1958 1959 
1, The special study and inventory of domestic reserves of mercury 
will be continued on a reduced scale and concluded in fiscal | 
year 1959. Survey will be initiated on the eee, market- | 
ing, and utilization of base metals $50,000 | $28, 000 | $22, 000 


2. Mining research studies will be expande 1d at 3 new large under- | 
ground copper mines in Arizona, Michigan, and Nevada. Data 
will contribute to increased ore extraction, improved operations, | 
and development of methods to recover from 1,500,000 to 

! 
| 


2,000,000 tons of copper that cannot now be economically mined 
by the current practices. Studies will be intensified at open 
pit copper mines in Arizona, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, | 

and Utah to improve pit design and efficiency and safety of 

operations. Mining methods and costs studies will be con- 

tinued at both underground and open-pit base-metals mines__--- 320, 000 340, 000 +20, 000 
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Proposed changes in program—Continued 








Allotment, | Estimate, | Difference 
1958 1959 





3. The present metallurgical program will be expanded and intensi- 
fied. Continuing metallurgical studies on copper, lead, and 
zinc will include recovery of copper from reverberatory smelter 
slags; beneficiation of complex and oxide ores of copper, lead, 
and zinc; gaseous reduction of blister copper; extraction of 
copper, lead, and zinc, by hydrometallurgical methods; utiliza- 
tion of ultrasonics in the electrodeposition of copper and zinc; 
electrolysis of galena; chloridizing of base metal sulfides; and 
extraction of copper, lead, and zinc from low-grade ores by bac- | 
terial action. Research on extraction of mercury from low- | 
grade ores and materials will include mineralogical, beneficia- | 
tion, hydrometallurgical, and pyrometallurgical studies. | 
Research will be continued on the recovery of copper, lead, and 
zine from scrap and waste products by vaporization of metals 
at low pressures; liquation, filtration, and centrifugation of 
molten metals; and electrolysis and other fundamental tech- 
niques. Recovery of cadmium from zinc concentrates will be 
eae ae ON eT Se | $636,000 $648, 300 $+-12, 300 

4. Marginal and submarginal copper deposits in Alaska and Wash- 
ington will be examined and evaluated. Compilation of data 
on lead and zinc resources of the upper Mississippi Valley will 
be reactivated. Deposits of mercury, antimony, tin, and other 
metals in Alaska will be investigated_............--....-.--_-- 263, 000 222, 700 | — 40, 300 











i NS BR I ii icici sists eke Witeps onig S.A ade Rhode aeude —30, 000 


(b) Light metals, $1,242,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $1,242,000, the same as the sub- 
total. The items deducted in arriving at the subtotal for the 1959 estimates are 
indicated under the heading “Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on 
page 64. 

SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


The Bureau of Mines program for light metals includes technologie and 
economic investigations of titanium, aluminum, and magnesium metals, alloys, 
minerals, and compounds. Attention is given to the minerals which are sources 
of these metals, such as rutile, ilmenite, bauxite, magnesite, and dolomite, which 
may be also used in the preparation of chemical or nonmetallic products. 
Direct applications of these minerals, such as rutile in welding-rod coatings, 
are of interest, as well as applications requiring chemical or thermal processing, 
such as bauxite used in water treatment or in the abrasive industries, and 
bauxite and dolomite in the refractory industry. 


Proposed changes in program 


oo ae ——__— 


| Allotment, | Estimate, | Difference 








| 1958 1959 | 
1. Reconnaissance and preliminary drilling is expected to be com- | 
pleted in mid-1958 on titanium placer deposits in Idaho, Mata- } 
gorda Peninsula, Tex., Assateague Island, Md., and on titani- | 
ferous magnetite deposits in Cebolla Creek, Colo., and some 
areas in the western San Gabriel Mountains, Calif $300, 000 $262, 000 | — $38, 000 
2. As it has been demonstrated that the direct reduction of alumi- | 
num-silicate materials is technically feasible, this project will 
be operated only when such alloys are needed for use in research | 
leading to the recovery of aluminum from the alloys 35, 000 | 20, 000 —15, 000 
3. Work on the recovery of alumina from large deposits of ferruginous 
bauxites found in the Northwestern United States will be in- 
creased, Samples from the Salem hills area of Oregon will be 
evaluated first by using a modification of the present commer- | | 
cial Bayer process Seer ee 10, 000 | 25, 000 | +15, 000 
4. Reorientation of field statistical activities 68, 000 | 63, 000 —5, 000 
5. Extension of survey on titanium mineral industry to determine 
availability of raw materials and potential markets for titanium | 
products. -- a 30, 000 35, 000 +-5, 000 
6. A bulletin on titanium corrosion will be completed in fiscal year 
air ih ‘ 7,000 |. —7, 000 
7. The Bureau of Mines has discontinued its operations at the 
Bauxite, Ark., pilot plant and core warehouse- --------------- Be Lavedarees ones —5, 000 
TS tat SOE 8, 2, cul oo pac eenuialeentenasammeiees maaicakinn <eennietaddasned — 50, 000 
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(c) Rare and precious metals, $1,163,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $1,163,000, an increase of $100,000 
over the subtotal. This increase will be applied as indicated under the heading 
“Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on page 69. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


A total of 41 metals are included in the rare and precious metal group, or 
nearly one-half of the known 92 natural elements. They include the radioactive 
metals, radium, thorium, and uranium; the precious metals, gold and silver; and 
the platinum-group metals, platinum, iridium, palladium, rhodium, ruthenium, 
and osmium ; the metals known as the rare-earth metals, lanthanum, cerium, pre- 
seodymium, samarium, europium, gadolinium, terbium, dysprosium, holmium, er- 
bium, thulium, ytterbium, lutetium, and yttrium; and the other less common 
metals, beryllium, columbium, cesium, gallium, germanium, hafnium, indium, 


rhenium, rubidium, scandium, selenium, tantalum, tellurium, thallium, and zir- 
conium. 


Most of these metals may be classed as new in that they have only recently 
been utilized by man. Many once considered rare are now in ample supply be- 
cause of the discoveries of orebodies, many of which were the result of Bureau 
of Mines exploration. The search is continuing for those metals either searce 
or in short domestic supply, such as beryllium, columbium, gallium, germanium, 
selenium, and tantalum. Metallurgical research is continuing concurrently on 
these where deposits are known; for instance, the low-grade beryl occurrences 
of Kings Mountain, N. C., and the Black Hills of South Dakota, are being tested 


to determine methods of beneficiating by ore-dressing methods to concentrate 
the beryl to a commercial grade. 


Proposed changes in program 


Allotment, Estimate, | Difference 
1959 


1. Conduct surveys on the exploration for and the development of | 
uranium and continue development of ore dressing, metal- 
lurgical, and amenability studies and other techniques pre- 
viously financed by the AEC; expand studies on the econom- 
ical extraction of uranium from domestic uraniferous lignites 
and on subgrade and marginal ores; initiate a study of the | 
potentialities of atomic energy in or for the benefit of the min- 
eral industries; continue studies on a larger scale of milling and 
processing techniques, such as solvent extraction and ion ex- 
change, which have revolutionized the uranium and several 
other metal industries the last few years; and, now that the 
AEC has declassified uranium production information, canvass 
the industry and compile statistics on uranium mine and mill 
production and ore reserves. --..........--.---...--- st oe 70, 000 $170, 000 +$100, 000 

2. The investigation of potential sources of selenium will be com- | 
UNE iE CEDURE WON BONG inc i cccnnkdawensesdomanmennn 8, 000 

3. The beryllium program is to be expanded by widening the search | 
for additional deposits of beryl, such as evaluation of known 
beryl-bearing pegmatites of Colorado and New Mexico. As 
mineral deposits are found, research will be turned to benefi- 
ciation and processing of such deposits, and efforts will be con- 
tinued to extract beryllium from presently known low-grade | 


RN ainda. snes. 4 asc a emai naik ae cael ecegeleh nea ea aan sae reach | 82, 500 92, 500 | +10, 000 
4. Research on the produc tion of thorium metal has been conducted | 


on a very small scale since fiscal year 1956, and it is planned to ex- 
pand this work modestly so as to keep the metal-processing 


| 


ghenineeadaan —8, 000 














technology abreast of the expanding uses of this metal 5, 000 13, 000 +8, 000 
5. The study of the wire-line core barre] used in exploratory drilling | 
on the Colorado Plateau will be completed in fiscal year 1958_ WAGED Lo nccnstitnitnan —10, 000 
eee Cane Tt DIE... io cntteinciccdtncinnticnaisssncanes ath ideein iceaetatceie eal +100, 000 
23673—58——14 
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6. Nonmetallic minerals, $1,810,000 


| Amount Estimate, 
Subactivity available, 1959 
1958 


(a) Chemical and construction materials ; ives ‘ let $915, 000 $883, 000 
(6) Ceramic and fertilizer materials oe cane 937, 000 927, 000 


1, 810, 000 


(a) Chemical and construction materials, $883,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $883,000, the same as the sub- 
total. The items deducted in arriving at the subtotal for the 1959 estimates are 
indicated under the heading “Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on 
page 75. 

SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


The chemical and construction materials program of the Bureau of Mines in- 
cludes technologie and economic research and investigations of fluorspar, sulfur, 
lithium, boron, barite, lime, calcium, sodium, bromine, iodine, salt, water, stron- 
tium, asbestos, cement, gypsum, vermiculite, sand and gravel, blast furnace 
slag, crushed and dimension stone, pumice, diatomite, perlite, mineral wool, slate 
and minor nonmetallic minerals. The total quantity of these commodities re 
quired for consumption in the United States is enormous—approximately 1 bil- 
lion tons per year. Most of these minerals are produced by comparatively small 
firms that lack the resources needed to conduct major research on commodity 
problems. An outstanding aspect of these minerals is the diversity of their 
technical and economic characteristics and problems. The annual volume of 
individual commodities ranges from a few tons to hundreds of millions of tons, 
Similarly unit values vary widely. Problems encountered include those of re- 
serves, specifications, supplies, markets and uses, costs, mining, beneficiation, 
processing, and others. In some instances domestic supplies are inadequate and 
the United States is heavily dependent upon foreign sources. Domestic output 
in some cases is limited by competition with foreign sources and consequently 
maintenance of an adequate mobilization base is difficult. Consumption require- 
ments have grown to such magnitude that there are serious problems in main- 
taining sufficient supplies and reserves. The need is increasing for the develop- 
ment of methods for utilizing at reasonable cost low-grade ores and Ssubsti- 
tutes. Specification requirements and use patterns are becoming extremely com- 
plex and the quality demands made on the mineral producer are increasingly 
difficult to meet. These and many other aspects of the technical aud economic 
situations of these commodities are problems to the solution of which the Bureau 
contributes within the limits of facilities and funds available fur work in the 
field. 


Proposed changes in program 


! 


| Allotment Estimate Difference 
| 1958 1959 


1. Research on transportation of construction and chemical mater- | 
ials through closed conduits will be recessed in fiscal 1959 to 
permit concentration on available facilities for such research on | 
other minerals ; arse tia eae ia re Te $22, 000 
2. Research directed toward a better understanding of the physics | 
of mineral mining is a continuing project of the Bureau of Mines. 
As research progresses emphasis from time to time shifts from | 
one commodity group to another. Emphasis in the instrumen- | 
tation phases of this project will be somewhat less concerned | 
with chemical and construction materials in fiscal 1959 than in | | 
the previous year__. as : 20, 000 | 10, 000 —10, 000 





: 
Net difference in program ; seca ‘ — é Pee atl 4 —32, 000 
! 


(b) Ceramic and fertilizer materials, $927,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $927,000, the same as the sub- 
total. The items deducted in arriving at the subtotal for the 1959 estimates are 
indicated under the heading ‘‘Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on 
page 79. 
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SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


The Bureau of Mines program for ceramic and fertilizer materials includes 
technologie and economic investigations of clays, feldspar, graphite, kyanite, 
industrial diamond, corundum, mica, tale, phosphate rock, and related mineral 
commodities. Some of these minerals are abundant and well distributed to 
serve the Nation’s needs, hence seldom create supply problems justifying Gov- 
ernment research. Others, such as special types of refractory clays, are not 
available at reasonable cost in certain consuming centers. In still other mineral 
commodities, such as phosphate rock, a large part of the reserves are in a form 
not readily usable by industry with present technologies. Finally, the supply of 
such materials as strategic types of mica, graphite, industrial diamonds, and 
electronic-grade quartz crystal is almost entirely derived from imports. 


Proposed changes in program 


Allotment, Estimate, 
1958 1959 


1. Basic and applied research on refractory oxides, nitrides, 
borides, silicides, and carbides will be intensified to keep 
pace with military and civilian demand for specialized 
materials capable of meeting certain unprecedented re- 
quirements of modern technology, especially in such 
applications as atomic energy and rocket propulsion. 
Though research thus far has been confined largely to 
nonmetallic compounds, greater emphasis will be placed 
on cermets—combinations of ceramic materials and | 
metals—and ceramic coatings on metals in order to com- 
bine the strength and elasticity of metals with the heat- 
and corrosion-resisting properties of ceramic materials. 
This may demonstrate the commercial feasibility of using 
very high-cost materials such as rare earth oxides in | 
limited quantity to protect metal components. As by- | 
products of the basic research on ultra-high-tem perature 
refractories, certain new materials with interesting di- 
electric properties have been produced. Shock-resistant 
dielectric materials to serve at relatively high tempera- | 
tures are needed in connection witb the development of 
jet engines, guided missiles, and various other military | 
and peacetime —— Therefore, it is proposed to 
explore further the possibility of creating synthetic mate- 
rials having predetermined dielectric and mechanical 
properties ‘ i $120, 000 

2. Studies of synthetic cordierite and mullite and field and 
laboratory investigations of an andalusite-corundum 
deposit in Nevada will be terminated in 1958__- | 


3. Economic studies on ENG of ceramic materials will be | 
continued_.-_- .--- 








Net difference in program 





Foreign mineral activities, $315,000 


} 


Amount | x Estimate, 
Subactivity — 1959 
sat de oactntae 
| 


Foreign mineral activities... ..._- te ; $308, 000 


Foreign mineral activities, $315,000 


The estimate for this activity for 1959 is $315,000, an increase of $7,000 over 
the subtotal. This increase will be applied as indicated under the heading 
“Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on page 85. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


The Bureau of Mines has been concerned with foreign minerals since its 
creation in 1910. This interest arose from the fact that foreign developments 
greatly influence domestic mineral production because most of the mineral 
markets are international in scope. Proper understanding of competitive condi- 
tions confronting domestic producers and decisions on requests for tariff pro- 
tection and other Government relief programs arising therefrom all require 
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reliable information from foreign sources competently interpreted. Foreign 
mining areas provide lucrative markets for United States manufacturers of 
mining machinery and supplies. The Bureau’s foreign factfinding program is, 
therefore, of vital interest to this segment of American industry. Also, the 
United States has always been dependent on foreign sources for her requirements 
of certain minerals which do not occur abundantly at home. The need for import- 
ing these commodities has stimulated American mining enterprise to seek 
profitable investment of capital in the development of foreign mineral resources, 
This and planning for wartime availability of strategic minerals likewise require 
reliable information on foreign minerals. 

The Government’s program in foreign minerals was expanded substantially 
following World War I and since that time many of the foreign mineral func- 
tions formerly performed by other Government agencies have been consolidated 
in the Bureau of Mines. Government reorganizations of 1925 and 1935 con- 
tributed to this situaticn. World War II again demonstrated the urgent necessity 
of expanded peacetime factfinding activities in the mineral field. This was 
sustained during the postwar reconstruction period and during the Korean 
mobilization program. In emphasizing the need for an adequate factfinding 
program the Department of the Interior’s long-range minerals program recognizes 
that “In the short space of half a century the problem of maintaining an adequate 
and continuing supply of mineral raw materials has risen from a position of 
comparative obscurity to one of great national significance.” Within this span 
of a single lifetime the United States alone has consumed more mineral raw 
materials than the whole world consumed in its entire preceding history. Since 
1940 the Nation’s position has deteriorated from self-sufficiency to increasing reli- 
ance on foreign sources for an imposing list of indispensable minerals that adds 
iron ore, petroleum, copper, lead, and zinc to the strategic items traditionally 
obtained from foreign sources. Thus national mineral planning is inseparably 
interlocked with resource and development factors at home and in other parts 
of the world, and must rely on improved and more comprehensive factfinding to 
cone with the mounting difficulties of mineral supply. 

Major responsibility for mineral mobilization planning rests with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and responsibility for the collection and dissemination of 
factual information from abroad has been assigned to the Division of Foreign 
Activities of the Bureau of Mines. The Division also coordinates foreign min- 
eral projects conducted by other units of the Bureau, administers Bureau activi- 
ties outside the United States, and maintains liaison with other Government 
arencies concerned with matters involving the mineral economy of foreign areas. 
For the discharge of these responsibilities the Division of Foreign Activities has 
a small administrative staff, a statistical unit, and a select corps of foreign 
mineral specialists organized into eight geographic units. This simple organiza- 
tional structure needs no change, but the rapid increase in technical and economic 
information on minerals being received from Iron Curtain areas requires a small 
expansion in staff to assist in translating, evaluating, and making these data 
available to Government and industry. 






































PROPOSED CHANGES IN PROGRAM 





Funds allotted to the Division of Foreign Activities are used to cover the cost 
of professional services, factfinding services, and foreign travel. The responsi- 
bilities of the Division are continuous and no fundamental changes are contem- 
plated. The increase requested for 1959 will be used for continued expansion 
toward previously approved objectives in scope of services, as follows: 


Allotment. }| Estimate, | Difference 
1958 1959 





Professional services: The increase requested under this heading 

will vrovide an additional snecialist on Tron Curtain mineral in- | 
dustries. This is required for translation, analysis, and interpre- | 
tation of the ranidly increasing volume of technical and economic 
literature now being received from Iron Curtain areas_- 









$228, 000 $235, 000 +$7, 000 
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Appropria- Appropria- 
tions tions 
ease cscs icacoeeanctetinnd | $14, 515, 481 
1950. csecackhjacksciasssh (ee 
1951. ican cee ee 17, 658, 000 
Be Bs A5.2., : si nadcdacdeh” “ee 
1953. - MPSS SS DRE 18, 657, 000 
id rnin aia a ebiten ested | 15, 928, 180 
| 





ITEMIZATION OF ESTIMATES 


Conservation and development of mineral resources 











Estimate, Estimate, 
1958 1959 

Program and financing: 

Total obligations ss Blend tata eie oe obagdbeundultiee ...-...----| $18, 339,000 $18, 339, 000 

Unobligated balance no longer available ce aetacadinas ME Aieieinitundinecawe 

ss Galera once nan etngetens cubis akdtoen anes 18, 835, 000 18, 339, 000 
Obligations by objects: | 

01 Personal services.._...__. abate __---u-e---------------| 18,004,000 | 18, 173,000 

02 Travel . , sd om ceive ddan ot euge aed 527, 000 520, 000 

03 Transportation of things--_- ; teldaseanvendeshoeonnen , 72, 000 72, 000 

04 Communication-services._._.___- Iibuinaeschdhtiebimetngttate ac 150, 000 150, 000 

Oe ee I IN os So ot... ein cede nauk as enineoenies | 300, 000 300, 000 

06 Printing and reproduction___- ee : éthg ein bdidmis what as 209, 000 209, 000 

07 Other contractual services once aide tae : 803, 000 741, 000 

08 Supplies and materials-----......--- iecierds ional Rcaceenee aia aba wan 1,075, 000 1, 075, 000 

09 Equipment - ‘ eine aime a alee anes 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 

10 Lands and structures__-_- ae labo leneestetap manele al 75, 000 60, 000 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.._._......._-..__.-...---- i ae 815, 000 820, 000 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities____ . sanaebntinn Seal 11,000 11, 000 

15 Taxes and assessments... ani 5 stil ih naeeinaatele 12, 000 12, 000 

Subtotal Sats 3 Se hE ee = 18, 343,000 | 18, 343, 000 

Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence Saheim aecigil Kansai hd 4, 000 4, 





Total obligations. ____- ; Siidcxsteteghe = ia eee oan | 18, 339, 000 18, 339, 000 


Chairman Haypen. With certain minor adjustments, the budget 
estimate will provide for the same program level as for the current 
year; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ankeny. That is correct, sir. 


MINE DRAINAGE PROGRAM IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $234,000 to carry out 
the Federal Government’s responsibilities in connection with the an- 
thracite mine drainage program in Pennsylvania. What progress 
has been made toward the completion of this program? 

Mr. Ankeny. The $234,000 is requested to do engineering and in- 
spection work involved in carrying out the Federal Government’s 
responsibilities in connection with matters relating to the control of 
water in anthracite mines in Pennsylvania. These responsibilities 
result from Public Law 162, 84th Congress, which authorized the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to contribute an amount not to exceed $8,500,000 
to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, matched by Commonwealth 
funds of an equal amount, for the control and drainage of water which, 
if not so controlled or drained, will cause the flooding of anthracite 
coal formations. 

To date, 16 mine-water-control projects have been submitted by the 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and have been approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 
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The approved projects are designed to prevent inundation of active 
mine workings and include deep-well pumping installations to control 
the level of water pools in abandoned mines and also surface-drainage 
improvements designed to prevent seepage of surface waters into the 
underlying mine workings. The projects are located in all parts of 
the anthracite producing region. The average deep-well pumping 
installation has a capacity of approximately 11,000 gallons per minute. 
Commitments of Federal funds required for the approved projects 
total roughly $2,500,000. 


REPORT TO CONGRESS 


Public Law 162 states that a report shall be submitted to the Con- 
gree for 4 consecutive years starting with February 1957. With 
your permission I should like to submit for the record a copy of the 
report we submitted to the Congress in February 1958. 

(The report referred to follows :) 


ANTHRACITE MINE-WATER-CONTROL PROGRAM, 1957 


The joint Federal-State program for the control of mine water in the anthra- 
cite-producing region of Pennsylvania was established in 1955. The enabling 
legislation for the Federal Government was the act of July 15, 1955, Public 
Law 162, 84th Congress (69 Stat. 352; 30 U. S. C., ch. 14) and for the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania was the Act of the General Assembly No. 82, dated 
July 7, 1955. Subsequently, detailed procedures were developed by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for administration of the Federal act. 

The program conforms with the policy of Congress to conserve natural re- 
sources, promote national security, prevent injuries and loss of life, and pre- 
serve public and private property. Under Public Law 162, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to contribute an amount not to exceed $8,500,000 to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for the control and drainage of water, which, 
if not so controlled or drained, would cause the flooding of anthracite forma- 
tions. The amounts authorized by the Secretary are to be matched equally 
by the Commonwealth. Contribution of Federal funds to the Commonwealth 
are made only after individual mine-water-control projects have been approved 
by the Secretary. 

The legislation of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania provides for the ac- 
ceptance of the Federal funds and for the matching of these by Commonwealth 
funds on an equal basis. It specifies that the Pennsylvania Department of 
Mines and Mineral Industries will construct ditches, flumes, backfill stripping 
pits, and cropfalls and improve stream beds for the purpose of preventing the 
flow of water into mines, and will purchase and install pumps, machinery, and 
related equipment and materials for the purpose of pumping water from 
abandoned mines. 

The legislation of both the Federal and State Governments specifies that 
none of the public funds made available for the program shall be used for 
operating and maintenance costs. The Commonwealth arranges with the coal 
company benefited from each project to operate and maintain the facilities 
at the company’s expense. 

The responsibilities of the Federal Government are carried out by the De- 
partment of the Interior through the Bureau of Mines. The Bureau is respon- 
sible for inspections and evaluations of the proposed projects to determine 
whether they conform fully with the purposes of the program. The United 
States Geological Survey participates actively in the program and provides 
pertinent geologic and hydrologie data on individual projects. Expenses for ad- 
ministering the Department’s share of the mine-water-control program totaled 
$242,000 for calendar year 1957. 

By the close of the year, the Secretary of the Interior had approved 16 projects 
which the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania had submitted for consideration. Of 
these, 14 projects were approved during 1957 and 2 in 1956. Contribution con- 
tracts specifying equal amounts of money by the State and Federal Governments 
to cover the full costs of the installations have been made for all but one of the 
approved projects. The contracted, or estimated, cost of the approved projects 
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totals of $4,965,000, which is to be shared equally by the Federal and State 
Governments. 

Nine of the approved projects require large-capacity, deep-well pumps to con- 
trol the level of water pools in underground workings. These projects will re- 
quire 21 pumps with an aggregate capacity of 102,000 gallons of water per minute. 
The total contracted or estimated cost of purchasing and installing these pumps 
is $4,112,000. The other seven projects propose surface-drainage improvements 
designed to prevent water from seeping into the underlying mine-workings. 
These projects are estimated to cost $853,000. 

The first project to be completed under the program was the installation of con- 
crete flumes and pipes in the stream bed of Boston Creek in Luzerne County. 
This project was designed to reduce the infiltration of surface water into under- 
lying active mine workings by an estimated 200 million gallons per year. The 
Hudson Coal Co. has accepted the completed project and will pay all future main- 
tenance costs. 

At the end of 1957, five surface-drainage improvement projects were under con- 
struction. Another approved surface-drainage project is being held in an in- 
active status by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania pending a decision on re- 
opening the mine to be protected by the project. 

Purchase contracts have been signed for pumps, motors, and control equipment 
on 6 of the 9 projects requiring deep-well pumps. Bids on two additional projects 
will be opened in February 1958. The pumps purchased for project No. 1 are 
being installed and will be in operation early in 1958 in the Delaware No. 2 shaft 
in Luzerne County. At the request of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
further action has been delayed on one pump project which had been approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior. Neither the Federal nor State Government 
has signed a contribution contract on this project. 

The Commonwealth did not submit any projects in the latter months of 1957 
due to a condition that developed earlier in the year when an active mine, for 
which a protective project in an adjacent mine had been approved, was closed 
for economic reasons. The coal company requested the Commonwealth to sus- 
pend the project designed to protect the workings. However, a purchase contract 
for deep-well pumps had been let by the Commonwealth and the contractor had 
incurred some expense at the time of notification to stop work on the pumps. The 
problem of payment of the contractor’s claims had not been solved by the Com- 
monwealth at the close of the year. In view of this circumstance, the Common- 
wealth’s attorney general has been studying methods for amending the operation 
and maintenance agreement to avoid similar situations in the future. 

Owing to the time consumed in arriving at an equitable solution to the fore- 
going matter, a number of prospective projects, with an estimated total cost of 
about $5 million, have not yet been submitted to the Secretary of the Interior 
for approval. Action on these pending projects awaits a resolution of the opera- 
tion and maintenance agreement problem by the Commonwealth. It is expected 
that a decision will be reached early in 1958, at which time the flow of projects 
through the processing procedures should once again resume a satisfactory rate. 

On still other projects, more extensive hydrologic and engineering studies are 
required because, as active mines are closed or abandoned, there has been a pro- 
gressive worsening of flood hazards to the anthracite reserves. 

As approved projects progress into the construction stage, inspections are con- 
ducted to determine whether the work performed and materials used fully meet 
the specifications for the project. Also, the amount of work completed on par- 
ticular projects is compared with that claimed on the monthly invoices submitted 
by the contractors. If this comparison is satisfactory, one-half of the amount 
claimed on each invoice is certified for payment by the Federal Government to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. An additional check is made by periodically 
auditing the records covering transactions between the Commonwealth and the 
contractor on each project. 

Significant information on each of the 16 approved mine-water-control projects 
is subjoined. 
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Mine-water-control projects, 1957, Pennsylvania anthracite region 


Name of project 


vamp projects: 


2. 


. Cameron 


2. Maple Hill 


. Buttonwood 


Subtotal 


Surface drainage improve- 
ments: 
3. Boston Creek 


9. 
10. 
11. 
14, 
15. 


16. 


Lansford No. 6... 
Pine Knot 

Glen Burn 
Lauder Creek____ 
Coaldale No. 9- 


Little Mill Creek_- 


Coaldale - -- 


Location 


Jenkins Township. 


Tamaqua 


| Shamokin 
Mahanoy City-.--.- 


South Wilkes- 


Larksville...__-_-- 
Lansford 


New Castle 
Township. 

Shamokin 

Nanticoke 

| Coaldale 


| Dupont 


Cooperating 
company 


Hudson Coal Co.--. 

Reading Anthracite 
Co. 

erm Coal 


Lehigh Navigation 
Coal Co. 


Pennsylvania Coal 

0 

Lehigh Navigation 
Coal Co. 

M. A. Hanna Co--- 

Reading Anthracite 


Co. 
Glen Alden Corp- -_-_! 


| Hudson Coal Co 
Lehigh Navigation 


Coal Co. 


nace Anthracite | 


M. A. Hanna Co 

Glen Alden Corp-- 

Lehigh Navigation 
Coal C 

Pennsy ie ania Coal 





Num- 
ber of 
pumps 


Capacity ! 


a) no ww t - wh 


10, 000 


’ 


24, 000 
6, 000 
12, 000 
12, 000 
11, 000 


102, 000 


200, 000, 000 
40 000, 000 


510, 000, 000 


185, 000, 000 
285, 000, 000 





280, 000, 000 


5, 000 | 


16, 000 


13, 000, 000 | 


$354, 319.00 
238, 371. 00 


699, 484. 00 
495, 355.00 
355, 728.00 
456, 681. 00 


513, 500. 00 
145, 200. 00 


853, 800. 00 


\4. 112, 438. 00 


167, 500. 00 
94, 875. 54 


68, 910.00 
183, 014. 63 
159, 700. 00 

81, 981. 26 


96, 424. 40 


852, 405. 82 








‘|, pas 000,000, 





he 
| 
j- 
- a _ = 

1 Capacity of pump projects is stated in gallons per minute and of surface Sioheiii nieve ements in 
estimated gallons of surface water per year prevented from seeping into mines. 


PROJECT NO. 1. DELAWARE-PINE RIDGE MINE, NORTHERN FIELD 


Project No. 1 is part of the comprehensive plan to provide effective mine-water 
control in the Wyoming Basin of the northern anthracite field. The project speci- 
fies the purchase and installation of 2 deep-well pumps with a total capacity of 
10,000 gallons per minute at a hydostatic head of 460 feet in the Delaware No. 2 
shaft, Delaware-Pine Ridge mine, Hudson Coal Co., Plains Township, Luzerne 
County. The contract for the purchase and installation of the pumps and related 
equipment was $354,319. 

The pumps, powered by 800 horsepower, vertical, outdoor motors, are designed 
to maintain the underground water pool in the Delaware-Pine Ridge mine at an 
altitude which will prevent overflow of the water into the adjacent active Henry 
and Prospect mines operated by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. Annual production of 
more than 800,000 tons of anthracite and employment of approximately 700 work- 
ers in the active mines was jeopardized by the rising water level of the under- 
ground pool. The estimated average inflow into the pool is 5,900 gallons per 
minute. The 2 pumps will remove this amount of water and have sufficient capac- 
ity for abnormal inflows which in the past have reached nearly 9,000 gallons per 
minute during periods of heavy and extended rainfall. Operation and mainte- 
nance costs will be borne by the Hudson Coal Co. Installation of the pumps was 
nearly completed at the end of 1957. 

PROJECT NO. 2. 


GLENDOWER MINE, SOUTHERN FIELD 


This project specified the purchase and installation of 2 deep-well pumps with 
a total capacity of 6,000 gallons per minute at a hydrostatic head of 464 feet in 
boreholes at the Glendower mine, Reading Anthracite Co., Schuylkill County. 
The estimated purchase and installation costs of the pumps with 500 horsepower, 
vertical, outdoor motors was $238,371. In June 1957 the Reading Anthracite Co. 
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ceased operation of two active mines for economic reasons; an action which obvi- 
ated the necessity for this water-control project. 

The project was originally planned to hold the Glendower underground water 
pool low enongh to prevent overflow of water into the adjacent active Thomaston 
and Pine Knot mines. At the time of project approval by the Federal Government 
these mines were operated by the Reading Co., with employment of 530 men and 
annual production of approximately 750,000 tons of anthracite. Deep-well pumps 
were requested to replace inadequate underground pumps which required fre- 
quent moving to higher locations to prevent inundation during periods of abnor- 
mally large inflows of surface waters. In such a period during hurricane Diane 
in August 1955 an inflow of 100 million gallons of water caused the level of the 
Glendower pool to rise 40 feet. 

Before the mines closed a contract had been let by the Commonwealth for the 
manufacture of the pumps, and the contractor had incurred some expense for 
which compensation was requested. At the end of 1957 the Commonwealth was 
attempting to reach a solution in the matter. No Federal funds have been ex- 
pended on the contract. 


PROJECT NO. 8. BOSTON CREEK, NORTHERN FIELD 


This completed project provided for the installation of 2,290 feet of trapezoidal 
concrete flume 6 feet wide at the bottom, 15 feet wide at the top, and nearly 4 feet 
deep, and of 900 feet of 80-inch reinforced concrete culvert installed in the partly 
eaved bed of Boston Creek in Larksville, Luzerne County. Total cost of the 
project was $167,500. 

The project was designed to reduce surface water infiltration into the active 
Loree mine, Hudson Coal Co., which employs nearly 1,400 men and produces 
approximately 1 million tons of anthracite annually. The facilities reduce also 
surface water seepage into the abandoned Kingston mine, Glen Alden Corp., in 
which the underground pool is controlled by pumping. Capacity of the facilities 
was designed to carry off large runoffs during periods of heavy or prolonged 
rainfall. It is estimated that the reduction in infiltration of surface water 
amounts to 200 million gallons per year. Construction was completed in October 
1957, and the installed facilities will be maintained by the Hudson Coal Co. 


PROJECT NO. 4. HOYT SHAFT, EWEN MINE, NORTHERN FIELD 


Project No. 4 specifies the purchase of 4 deep-well pumps with a total capacity 
of 24,000 gallons per minute at a hydrostatic head of 470 feet for installation in 
the Hoyt shaft, of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., located southwest of the city of 
Pittston. Purchase and installation costs of pumps and related equipment is 
estimated at $699,484. 

The pumps will be powered by 1,000 horsepower, vertical, outdoor motors and 
will replace several obsolete and inadequate underground pumps, which will be 
withdrawn from the abandoned mine when the new pumping plant is installed 
and operating. The project is designed to maintain the underground water pool 
in the abandoned Ewen mine at an altitude which will prevent overflow of the 
water into the adjacent active Schooley mine. The project contributes also as 
an integral part of the general drainage program for the prevention of further 
progressive flooding of the deeper and richer anthracite reserves in the central 
and western parts of the Wyoming Basin. In the immediately adjoining 
Schooley, No. 6 and No. 14 mines the coal reserves to be safeguarded against 
inundation are estimated at 13 million tons. Although the average normal inflow 
into the Ewen pool is only 13,600 gallons per minute, the new pumping capacity 
of 24,000 gallons per minute will provide the means to cope with greatly increased 
inflows during periods of heavy and extended rainfall. 

Operating and maintenance costs of the facilities to be provided by the project 
will be borne by the Pennsylvania Coal Co. Delivery and installation of the 
pumps will be started early in 1958. 


PROJECT NO. 5 GREENWOOD MINE, SOUTHERN FIELD 


This project contemplates the purchase and installation of 2 deep-well pumps 
with a total capacity of 6,000 gallons per minute at a hydrostatic head of 1,000 
feet in the No. 10 shaft of the Greenwood mine, Lehigh Navigation Co., Coaldale, 
Schuylkill County. The pumps will be powered by 1,000 horsepower, vertical, 
outdoor motors. Purchase and installation costs of the pumps and related 
equipment are estimated at $495,355. 
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Installation of deep-well pumps in this mine will maintain the underground 
mine water poor at an altitude low enough to prevent the water from flowing 
into the adjacent active Coaldale mine, operated by the Coaldale Mining Co., 
employing over 1,200 men und producing approximately 5,000 tons of anthracite 
per working day. Although the average normal inflow of water into the Green- 
wood pool is only about 2,000 gallons per minute, the surface and geologic 
structure of the mine are such that during periods of severe and prolonged 
rainfall the inflow is more than double. During Hurricane Diane in August 1955 
the lower level of the mine was flooded and the pumps were lost. The water 
rose to within 25 feet of the overflow point into Coaldale mine before the 
flooding could be checked by hurriedly installed pumps. The presently oper- 
ating underground pumping plant is vulnerable to future inundation owing 
to shallow suction lift and will probably be abandoned when the deep-well 
pumps to be provided by this project are placed in operation. 

Operating and maintenance costs will be borne by the Lehigh Navigation 
Coal Co. Delivery and installation of the pumps will commence early in 1958. 


PROJECT NO. 6, NO. 14 MINE, NORTHERN FIELD 


This project calls for the purchase and installation of 2 deep-well pumps with 
a total capacity of 12,000 gallons per minute in boreholes at No. 14 mine, 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., Jenkins township, Luzerne County. Purchase and 
installation costs of pumps and related equipment, inclusive of the drilling of 
the boreholes, is estimated at $355,728. The project is an integral part of 
the general mine-drainage program for the Wyoming basin designed to prevent 
progressive flooding of the reserves in the deeper part of the basin by controlling 
water in the northern section. 

The pumps, powered by 1,000 horsepower motors and operating at a hydro- 
static head of 470 feet, will replace several obsolete and inadequate underground 
pumping stations which will be abandoned when the deep-well pumps are 
installed and operating. The average inflow into the No. 14 mine underground 
pool is approximately 6,500 gallons per minute, but peak inflows in excess of 
10,000 gallons per minute during periods of heavy rainfalls have been observed, 
necessitating pumps with larger capacities. Under the new plan the under- 
ground mine water pvol will be controlled at an altitude where it will not 
exert dangerous hydrostatic pressure against the barrier pillars of the adjoining 
mines. 

Operating and maintenance costs of the facilities will be borne by the Penn- 
Sylvania Coal Co. Drilling of the boreholes and subsequent installation of the 
pumps will commence early in 1958. 


PROJECT NO 7. TAMAQUA MINE, SOUTHERN FIELD 


This project requires the installation of 2 deep-well pumps with a total 
capacity of 12,000 gallons per minute at a hydrostatic head of 487 feet in the 
No. 14 shaft, Tamaqua mine, Lehigh Navigation Coal Co., Tamaqua, Schuyl- 
kill County. The pumps will be powered by 1,000-horsepower vertical outdoor 
motors. Purchase and installation costs of pumps and related equipment is 
estimated at $456,681. 

The project is designed for the control of the water pool in the abandoned 
Tamaqua mine in order to prevent its overflow through openings in the barrier 
pillar into the pool of the Greenwood mine. Flood control project No. 5 provides 
a deep-well pumping plant for the Greenwood mine. The ‘Tamaqua mine water 
pool will be held at altitude plus 404 feet while the Greenwood pool must be held 
at altitude plus 102 feet to prevent overflow into and flooding the active 
Coaldale mine. 

The inflow into the Tamaqua mine water pool from surface seepage and the 
overflow from the mine water pool in the abandoned adjoining Rahn mine, 
is approximately 4,000 gallons per minute. The capacity of 12,000 gallons per 
minute of the proposed deep-well pumping plant is required as geologic and 
hydrologic conditions of the Tamaqua mine, cause surface runoffs after severe 
rain storms to exceed by several times the normal rate of inflow. 

Delivery of the pumps and installation is scheduled for the summer of 1958. 
Operating and maintenance costs of the facilities will be borne by the Lehigh 
Navigation Coal Co 
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PROJECT NO 8. CAMERON MINE, WESTERN MIDDLE FIELD 







Project No. 8 covers the purchase and installation of 2 deep-well pumps with 
a total capacity of 11,000 gallons per minute in boreholes at the Cameron mine, 
Susquehanna Collieries Division, M. A. Hanna Co., Shamokin, Northumberland 
County. The hydrostatic head is 350 feet and the pumps will be powered by 
600-horsepower vertical outdoor motors. Costs for purchase of the pumps and 
related equipment, the drilling of 2 boreholes and installation of the pumps are 
estimated at $513,500. 

The project is designed to augment the present deep-well pumping plant of 
the coal company in order to cope with the steadily increasing inflow into the 
underground pool in the Cameron mine. Owing to the gradual caving and 
clogging of gravity drainage of several adjoining mines and the continuance of 
stripping operations in the vicinity, the inflow into the Cameron pool has been 
rapidly approaching the capacity of the company’s deep-well pumping plant. 
It is estimated that after severe and prolonged precipitation the inflow into the 
Cameron pool is at the rate of 52,000 gallons per minute raising the level of 
the pool 7 inehes per hour with all present pumps running full capacity. 
Drilling of boreholes, delivery of pumps and their installation is scheduled for 
the summer of 1958. 





































PROJECT NO, 9. LANSFORD MINE, SURFACE IMPROVEMENT, SOUTHERN FIELD 








Project No. 9 is a surface installation on headwater lands of the Lansford 
No. 6 mine, Lehigh Navigation Coal Co. in Lansford and Summit Hill, Carbon 
County. It provides for the installation of 3,620 feet of steel and wood flumes, 
6,770 feet of earth drainage ditches, and 200 feet of concrete pipe and related 
construction. A work contract for $94,875.54 was awarded by the Common- 
wealth in August and work started early in September 1957. 

The purpose of the project was to safeguard the then active Lansford mine 
against flood hazards resulting from excessive infiltration of surface water 
following severe rainfalls which could exceed the capacities of the underground 
pumping plants and cause their inundation and loss. 

At the close of 1957 the operator’s lease for this mine was surrendered and 
efforts currently are being made to secure a new lessee. If the Lansford mine 
remains inactive, the level of the underground pool will rise and eventually 
overflow into the Nesquehoning mine pool, which has gravity drainage through 
a tunnel into the Lehigh River. Any blockage of the gangway connection 
between the Lansford and Nesquehoning mines would cause the Lansford pool 
to rise to a level where it must be controlled by pumping. The company in- 
tends to maintain an underground pumping plant of limited capacity to prevent 
the rise of the water to a level at which it could exert a dangerous hydrostatic 
pressure against the barrier pillar or actually overflow into the Coaldale mine. 
In that event, the project will contribute materially to a reduction in the 
volume of water that must be pumped for the safety of the active Coaldale mine. 

It is estimated that the facilities will divert to Panther Creek about 40 million 
gallons of water annually, now seeping into the underlying mine workings. 
When completed the installed facilities will be maintained by the Lehigh Navi- 
gation Coal Co. 








PROJECT NO. 10. PINE KNOT MINE, SURFACE IMPROVEMENT, SOUTHERN FIELD 
















Project No. 10, a surface installation, provides for 1,200 feet of semicircular 
72-inch concrete flume, 120 feet of concrete pipe, 8,709 feet of earth ditches and 
related construction on headwater lands of the Pine Knot mine, Reading An- 
thracite Co., St. Clair, New Castle Township, Schuylkill County. The Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania has held this project in abeyance because operations 
at the Pine Knot mine were temporarily abandoned by the Reading Anthracite 
Co. in July 1957. The cost of the project would have been $68,910. No con- 
struction contract for the proposed facilities has been made. 

The Pine Knot mine, when active, employed about 350 men and produced 
nearly 300,000 tons of coal annually. The project was planned to protect the 
mine from large inflows of surface waters during periods of heavy or prolonged 
rainfall, which could cause inundation of the underground pumps and aban- 
donment of the mine with a resulting loss of several million tons of reserves. 
It had been estimated that the reduction in infiltration of surface waters into 
the nine would be about 510 million gallons annually. 
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PROJECT NO. 11. GLEN BURN MINE, SURFACE IMPROVEMENT, WESTERN MIDDLE FIELD 


This project is a surface installation on headwater lands of the Glen Burn 
No. 14 mine, Susquehanna Collieries division, M. A. Hanna Co., Shamokin, 
Northumberland County. The facilities to be provided include 6,308 feet of 
48- and 54-inch semicircular concrete flume, 344 feet of concrete pipe, 8,026 feet 
of earth ditches, 158,000 cubic yards of backfill in old strip pits and related 
construction. The contract for construction in the sum of $183,014.63 was 
awarded in September 1957. 

The objective of the project was to reduce surface water infiltration into the 
active Glen Burn mine which provides employment for nearly 500 men and 
produces nearly 400,000 tons of coal annually. The facilities also will minimize 
the danger of inundation of the mine workings from large inflows of surface 
water during extended periods of heavy rainfall when pumping capacity would 
not be adequate. It is estimated that the project will prevent the annual inflow 
of about 185 million gallons of surface water into the underlying mine workings. 
The Susquehanna Collieries division will assume all maintenance costs of the 
completed facilities. 


PROJECT NO. 12. MAPLE HILL MINE, WESTERN MIDDLE FIELD 


This project is for the purchase and installation of 1 deep-well pump of 
5,000 gallons per minute capacity at a hydrostatic head of 337 feet and powered 
by a 600-horsepower vertical motor in the pump shaft of the Maple Hill mine, 
Reading Anthracite Co., Shenandoah, Schuylkill County. Purchase price of the 
pump and related equipment and cost of installation in the Maple Hill shaft is 
estimated at $145,200. 

No contract for this construction has been awarded. The Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania is holding the project in abeyance until a number of problems 
relating to the drainage program of the Reading Co. have been resolved. 

The project was designed to augment the presently operating deep-well pump- 
ing plant which is considered inadequate to cope with abnormally large inflows 
of surface water following heavy rainfalls. 

Maple Hill mine is an abandoned operation, containing a large underground 
mine-water pool connected through boreholes with pools in adjacent abandoned 
mines. This pool unit must be maintained below a certain altitude to prevent 
inundation of a large stripping operation producing 650,000 tons of anthracite 
annually and giving employment to 300 men. 


PROJECT NO. 13. BUTTONWOOD MINE, NORTHERN FIELD 


Four deep-well pumps, having a total capacity of 16,000 gallons per minute 
at a hydrostatic head of 580 feet will be installed in the Buttonwood shaft, 
Glen Alden Corp., Hanover Township, Luzerne County. The pumps will be 
powered by 800-horsepower vertical outdoor-type motors. Purchase of the 
pumps and related equipment and cost of installation is estimated at $853,800. 

The project is designed to control an underground mine-water pool so that 
it will not overflow into and endanger adjoining active mines, operated by the 
same coal company, producing approximately 700,000 tons annually and giving 
employment to approximately 1,200 men. The average rate of inflow into the 
pool is approximately 8,000 gallons per minute, the greater portion of which 
comes from the saturated sand and gravel beds of the buried valley of the 
Susquehanna River which overlies the mine workings. The larger total capacity 
of the deep-well pumps to be furnished under this project is deemed necessary 
to provide a margin of safety against abnormally high inflows when the Susque- 
hanna is in flood stage. 

Delivery of pumps and motors and installation work is scheduled for the 
fall of 1958. Upon completion of the work, the Glen Alden Corp. will assume 
all operating and maintenance costs of the project facilities. 


PROJECT NO. 14, LEUDER CREEK, SURFACE IMPROVEMENT, NORTHERN FIELD 


Project No. 14 covers the streambed improvement of Leuder Creek in its 
course over the surface of the Truesdale mine, Glen Alden Corp., Hanover Town- 
ship, Luzerne County. The project is designed to reduce materially the present 
surface seepage from the pervious bed of Leuder Creek by installing a trape- 
zoidal concrete flume 12 to 24° feet wide and from 1 to 4 feet deep for a total 
distance of 3,360 feet. Where the creekbed passes under roads and railroad 
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embankments reinforced concrete and corrugated.steel culverts 80 inches in 
diameter are provided for a distance of 122 feet. The contract for construction 
in the sum of $159,700 was awarded in November 1957. 

It is estimated that a reduction of surface seepage into the Truesdale mine 
workings through the facilities provided by the project will amount to 285 
million gallons annually. This volume if not prevented from seeping into under- 
ground workings would have to be pumped over a hydrostatic head of 750 feet 
at an estimated annual pumping cost of approximately $22,000. Work was 
started in December 1957, and completion is expected in the early summer of 
1958. Glen Alden Corp. has entered into an agreement with the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania to bear the maintenance cost of the facilities to be 
provided. 


PROJECT NO. 15. COALDALE MINE, SURFACE IMPROVEMENT, SOUTHERN FIELD 


This project provides surface drainage improvements at Coaldale No. 9 mine, 
Lehigh Navigation Coal Co., Coaldale, Schuylkill County. The facilities to be 
provided cover a total length of 5,162 feet, consisting of 645 feet of unlined earth 
ditches, 2,555 feet of 30- and 36-inch steel flume, 1,449 feet of 36-inch semi- 
circular reinforced concrete flume and 513 feet of concrete culvert pipe. A 
construction contract for $81,981.25 was awarded for the project in November 
1957. 

The project is designed to carry runoff water from the mountain slope away 
from open stripping pits and broken surface to the Panther Creek flowing on 
the valley floor, thus greatly reducing infiltration of surface water into the 
mines. It is estimated that the proposed facilities will reduce the surface water 
inflow into the Coaldale mine by 13 million gallons annually. The improve- 
ments will minimize the danger of inundation that threatens active workings and 
large unmined coal reserves when excessive inrushes of water following intense 
rainstorms may exceed the capacity of the underground pumping plants. Coal- 
dale mine is the main source of production for an operation that employs about 
1,400 men and produces over 1 million tons of anthracite annually. 

The project work is expected to be completed by the end of April 1958... The 
Lehigh Navigation Coal Co. will assume all maintenance costs of the completed 
project facilities. 


PROJECT NO, 16. LITTLE MILL CREEK, SURFACE IMPROVEMENT, NORTHERN FIELD 


This project is an important part of the overall mine-water control program 
to prevent inundation of rich reserves in the Wyoming Basin. It proposes 
stream-bed improvement of Little Mill Creek over the mined-out surface areas 
of the Butler mine, Pennsylvania Coal Co., Dupont Borough, Luzerne County. 
Project work covers 2,298 feet of creekbed to be rendered impermeable with a 
reinforced-concrete trapezoidal flume, 5 feet deep and 8 feet wide at the bottom, 
excavating 18,634 cubie yards of earth for surface, grading, and placing 1,358 
cubic yards of concrete in cutoff walls for the purpose of sealing mine openings 
along the creekbed. A construction contract for $96,424.40 was awarded in 
November 1957. 

The project is designed to prevent extensive surface water infiltration into the 
abandoned Butler mine, in which the underground water pool is controlled by 
the pumping plant of the Ewen mine for which flood control project No. 4 has 
been designed. It is estimated the work specified for project No. 16 will prevent 
the inflow of 280 million gallons of water annually from the strenm bed into 
the underlying and adjacent mine workings. Grading of the surface area 
bordering the creekbed will permit more effective runoff and will increase 
materially the volume of surface water that will flow into the creek and thus be 
prevented from infiltrating the mine workings. 

The project work, which may be interrupted frequently by flood condition of 
the Little Mill Creek during the spring months, is expected to be completed 
during the summer of 1958. Upon completion of the work, the l’ennsylvania 
Coal Co. will assume all maintenance costs of the project facilities. 


OIL SHALE RESEARCH, LARAMIE, WYO. 
Chairman Haypen. Your activities in oil shale research are now 


limited to basic research at Laramie, Wyo.; is that correct ? 
Mr. Ankeny. Yes; that is correct, sir. 
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Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $642,000 for the contin- 
uation of this basic research. Would you comment on the minor 
reduction of $27,000 in the funds for this program ¢ 

Mr. Anxeny. I would like for Paul Zinner, our assistant director 
of programs, to respond to that question, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Very well. 

Mr. Zinner. Mr. Chairman, the reduction of $27,000 in the oil shale 
research program represents the termination of four small parts of the 
program itself. 

The first part is the completion of a supplement to the Bureau’s 
indexes of oil shale and shale oil patents. 

That work will be concluded this year and amounts to $7,000 of 
the $27,000. 

The study of naphtha produced by hydrogenation of gas-combus- 
tion crude shale oil, amounting to $9,000 will be concluded this year, 

We will complete the collection, correlation, and publication of data 
obtained by the Bureau of Mines research on some shale-oil distillates, 
in the gasoline boiling range, and that amounted to $6,000. 

We will also complete the development of a more precise method 
of assaying oil shales and determining the yields and properties of 
the products, in this year also, which was $5,000, and that makes up 
the $27,000. 

The reduction simply represents the end of certain parts of the re- 
search program. 



























RESEARCH ON ASBESTOS 









Chairman Haypen. In connection with your research program on 
chemical and construction materials, what are you doing on asbestos? 

It is my understanding that 90 percent of the asbestos consumed 
in the United States is imported from foreign sources. Is my figure 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Zinner. That is correct, sir. With your permission I would 
like to read a very short statement which summarizes factually what 
we are doing now. 

Chairman Haypen. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Zinner. It is entitled “Asbestos.” The Bureau of Mines is 
studying the prospective development of asbestos deposits in the 
Western States and is conducting research on a number of other as- 
bestos problems. 

Currently, emphasis is being placed on investigation of a number 
of deposits in northern California whose outcrops have indicated that 
they are worthy of more thorough study. A report on a preliminary 
survey of these and other deposits in northern California has been 
prepared and will be published in the near future. 

In addition, the Bureau has been providing basic technical and 
market information to Government agencies and companies who are 
participating in the current effort to encourage the development of a 
commercially competitive asbestos industry in Arizona. 

At Bureau laboratories in Alabama and Tennessee studies are being 
made of the fundamental properties of asbestos and of methods for 
the synthesis of asbestiform fibers. A report on progress made in 
research on synthesis of fluoramphiboles from melts is scheduled for 
early release. 
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In fiscal 1959 the Bureau proposes to continue the research and other 
investigations that are currently underway. It is anticipated that 
sufficient progress will be made in the investigation of asbestos deposits 
in northern California to permit the preparation of a report of the 
results obtained from reconnaissance drilling of these deposits. Elec- 
tron microscopic studies will occupy an important position in the 
Bureau’s program of research on the fundamental properties and syn- 
thesis of asbestos in the coming year and progress reports will be pre- 
pared as new technical data on these complex minerals are accumu- 
fated. 

ASBESTOS DEPOSITS IN ARIZONA 


Chairman Haypven. It is my understanding that deposits of very 
high grade and low iron content of asbestos were discovered in Ari- 
zona and also there are very considerable deposits of lower grade as- 
bestos. 

Mr. Zinner. And short-fiber. 

Chairman Haypen. The asbestos producers in Arizona are most 
grateful for the help they have received from the Bureau of Mines. 
It is our hope that we will be successful in our efforts to locate a mill in 
Arizona to provide a merchantable product. We feel that we could 
compete for the west coast market in view of the existing long haul on 
asbestos from the East. 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes. 

Mr. Zinner. Yes, sir; we feel that industrial growth on the west 
coast in recent years is creating a potential market that we should 
look to also. This isa rather recent development. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY ACTIVITIES 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$5,900,000 for the health and safety activities of the Bureau of Mines. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


ANALYSIS BY ACTIVITIES 


Health and safety 











Amount Estimate, 
Activities available, | 1959 
1958 | | 
1. Inspections, investigations, and rescue work - - - ; $5, 527, 000 $5, 585, 000 
2, Control of fires in coal deposits-_. 236, 000 315, 000 
Total... nea cclesteanealiatiadiailenimeiah casi tila tae | 5, 763, 000 5, 900, 000 


JUSTIFICATION 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 


In the act, approved May 16, 1910, and as amended by Public Law 386, 63d 
Congress, approved February 25, 1913, establishing the Bureau of Mines in the 
Department of the Interior, section 2 states in part, “That it shall be the 
province and duty of the Bureau of Mines, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, to condict inquiries and scientific and technologie 
investigations concerning mining, and the preparation, treatment, and utilization 
of mineral substances with a view to improving health conditions, and in- 
creasing safety, efficiency, economic development, and conserving resources 
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through the prevention of waste in the mining, quarrying, metallurgical, and 
other mineral industries; * * * and to disseminate infurmation concerning these 
subjects in such manner as will best carry out the purposes of this act.” 

Prior to the passage of this act, several attempts had been made to establish 
a Bureau of Mines, but the large number of tragic coal mine disasters that 
occurred in the years 1906-10, accompanied by an average of 500 deaths an- 
nually from explosions alone, provided the “straw that broke the camel’s back,” 
and resulted in the establishment of the Bureau of Mines. In addition to the 
appalling loss of life in explosion disasters, approximately 2,000 deaths annually 
from other causes and over 100,000 nonfatally injured helped to swell the tide 
of public indignation, resulting in passage of the act. Historically, therefore, 
the health and safety programs were among the original activities of the Bureau. 
In fact, the original Safety Division of the Bureau and the Explosives Division 
of the Geological Survey, transferred to the Bureau on July 1, 1910, comprised 
the sole activities of the Bureau of Mines at its inception. 

In section 2 of the enabling act, specific reference is made to “conserving 
resources through the prevention of waste.” The administration has manifested 
time and time again its position to conserve natural resources by wise develop- 
ment and exploitation for present use and the prevention of waste looking ahead 
to future generations. It has been stated many times in lucid terms that this 
Nation’s most precious resource and what has made it great among the nations 
of the world is the productive skill—the know-how—of its industrial workers, 
No nation in the world ever reached greatness without possession or control of 
adequate natural resources and the skill to produce them. 

The preservation of life, limb, and the health of the workers in the mining, 
quarrying, metallurgical, petroleum, natural gas, and allied industries is para- 
mount because without such protection efficient production is impossible. It is 
therefore axiomatic that prevention of injuries and occupational disease repre- 
sent the highest order of conservation. This is the area in which the Bureau 
of Mines health and safety activities have been and will continue to be con- 
ducted. 

Mining—metallic, nonmetallic, and coal—by underground methods is the most 
hazardous of the mineral industries because it must necessarily be carried on 
under adverse natural conditions, such as overhead roof or rock, explosive or 
harmful gases and dusts, restricted working space and illumination, proximity 
of electric power to workers, danger of impounded water, use of explosives, and 
use of mechanical equipment. 

Mining today is, to a large extent, a mechanized industry, requiring skilled 
workmen. The injury of such skilled workmen by accident or impairment by 
occupational disease is an economic waste, which if not kept to a minimum en- 
dangers the economy and well-being of the Nation. The same is true of the 
other mineral industries but of less magnitude because, in general, they are less 
inherently hazardous than mining. 

Whereas mining in general is the most hazardous of the mineral industries, 
coal mining is the most hazardous of the mining group. It was logical, there- 
fore, that a major portion of the Bureau’s health and safety activities should 
be devoted to the conservation of the lives and health of workers in the coal- 
mining industry. These activities were carried on for many years on a volun- 
tary basis until May 7, 1941, when Public Law 49, 77th Congress, was enacted. 
This was an act “Relating to certain inspections and investigations in coal 
mines for the purposes of obtaining information relating to health and safety 
conditions, accidents, and occupational diseases therein, and for other purposes.” 
Public Law 49 reaffirmed the mandate for health and safety activities as stated 
in the act establishing the Bureau of Mines but carried it a step further. It 
authorized the Bureau to enter and inspect coal mines, prepare reports of the 
inspections containing recommendations to correct hazards, but gave the Bureau 
no power to enforce its recommendations. Compliance, therefore, by the coal- 
mining industry was voluntary. Public Law 49 resulted from bad coal-mine 
accident records during the years immediately preceding its enactment. 

Under Public Law 49, 77th Congress, the Bureau carried on coal-mine in- 
spections and investigations, and although some improvement in the coal-mine 
accident record was achieved, much was left to be desired. A bad coal-mine 
explosion killing 111 men occurred in Illinois in March 1947. This disaster 
was almost forgotten by the general public when in 1951—4 days before 
Christinas—another Illinois coal mine blew up, killing 119 men. Immediately 
after the 82d Congress convened in January 1952, several bills were introduced 
to provide a Federal coal-mine inspection law “with teeth.” While the hear- 
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ings were in progress, two major disasters occurred in Pennsylvania coal mines. 
These provided the impetus that resulted in enactment of Public Law 552, 82d 
Congress, effective July 16, 1952, which gave the Bureau of Mines power to en- 
force safety regulations in five categories that might lead to major disasters. 
Public Law 552 incorporated and retained the voluntary-compliance provisions 
of Public Law 49, 77th Congress, relating to the prevention of day-to-day-type 
accidents and occupational health hazards. Since the enactment of Public Law 
552, notable reduction in the coal-mine accident record has been achieved. 

The foregoing is given to state briefly that the Bureau’s health and safety 
activities have been historically compatible over the years with other activities 
of the Bureau of Mines. Engagement in these activities stems from mandates 
of four Congresses of the United States—the original enabling act of 1910 and 
as amended in 1913, Public Law 49—Public Law 49, 77th Congress, and Public 
Law 552, 82d Congress. Most important of all to justify the health and safety 
activities is the conservation of the manpower of the mineral industries by pre- 
venting occupational injury and disease and thus protect the skill and know- 
how of those who produce our mineral wealth. To do so is not only humane and 
economically sound for the strength and security of the United States but is 


wholly consistent with the conservation policy of the executive branch of the 
Government. 


1. Inspections, investigations and rescue work, $5,585,000 


Amount Estimate, 
Activity available, 1959 
1958 











Inspections, investigations, and rescue work--..--. 


Ss ectadinensechd tance sqaeniate saiiee manda $5, 527, 000 | $5, 585, 000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1959 is $5,585,000, an increase of 
$58,000 over the subtotal. This increase will be applied as indicated under the 
heading “Proposed changes in program” appearing on page 102. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


Health and safety activities are conducted to prevent accidents and injuries 
and to conserve the health of workmen in the mining (coal and noncoal), metal- 
lurgical, petroleum, natural gas, and allied industries through mine inspections, 
safety investigations, accident-prevention education, occupational-health studies, 


safety research, and testing of underground mining equipment and protective 
devices. 


Proposed changes in program 


| Allotment, Estimate, Difference 
| 1958 1959 


1. The increase is needed primarily to provide for the replace- | | 
ment of 32 additional automobiles in 1959 for the use of | 
safety engineers and coal-mine inspectors in carrying out | 


the Bureau’s duties and responsibilities pertaining to 
health and safety. All of the automobiles scheduled for 
replacement are more than 6 years old or have been 

driven in excess of 60,000 miles___..-- iene $5, 527, 000 $5, 585, 000 | +$58, 000 


2. Control of fires in coal deposits, $315,000 





Activity Amount Estimate, 
available, 1958) 19£9 
ak —— a 
Control of fires in coal deposits. ...........---------- = ; $236, 000 $215, 000 


SS 


23673—58- le 
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The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1959 is $315,000, an increase of 
$79,000 over the subtotal. This increase will be applied as indicated under the 
heading “Proposed changes in program” appearing on page 105. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


The Bureau’s responsibility embraces the investigation and recording of all 
fires in inactive coal deposits that are known or reported to it. The Bureau 
determines the order of urgency of combating such fires within the limit of 
appropriated funds. Before undertaking any fire-control project, Bureau engi- 
neers determine the extent, decide on the proper method of control, and estimate 
the cost. The actual fire-control work is performed by private contractors. 
Specifications for each fire-control project are drawn up by the Bureau, invita- 
tions to bidders are published, and contracts are awarded to the lowest responsi- 
ble bidders. Bureau personnel supervise each fire-control project, and, before 
Federal funds are disbursed, certification by responsible Bureau personnel is 
required to attest that all work is completed in accordance with contract spe- 
cifications. 

Proposed changes in program 


Allotment | Estimate Difference 
| 1958 1959 





1. Control of 3 fires on private lands in Pennsylvania and 5 | 
fires on the public domain in Montana, New Mexico, and | | 
Wyoming___-_- | $189, 000 |_ — $189, 000 

2. Maintenance work to prevent breaks of fires on 4 fire-control | | 
projects on private lands in Pennsylvania | 7,000 |_- — 47, 000 

$8. Control of 4 fires on private lands in Pennsylvania and 4 fires | 
on the public domain in Montana, Utah, and Wyoming Dace EPS $265, 000 

4, Maintenance work on 4 fire-control projects to prevent re- 

NN ics tai webaccacccun 


+265, 000 


50, 000 +50, 000 


Net difference in program | as | be alae +-79, 000 


Appropriations 


$3, 414, 477 
3, 783, 218 
3, 805, 000 : 5, 305, 000 
4, 075, 000 ; 5, 304, 300 
4, 346, 000 | 1958 5, 900, 000 
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ITEMIZATION OF ESTIMATE 


Health and safety 





| 
| Estimate, Estimate, 
1958 1959 
lineata tattle liaimanaitntiatibie wa | 
Program and financing: 
Total obligations iy as jatar el ; $5, 763, 000 $5, 900, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available -_-- ‘ inniphis aati aaiinaines is CE Dicscnes cna 
Appropriation Si arene sdlabidnasion ee 5, 900, 000 | 5, 900, 000 
Obligations by objects: | 
01 Personal services... Sheed “ ‘nbs naiierabicdies owe 4, 462, 000 4, 467, 000 
02 Travel_-_-- ; auioaathe | 238, 000 | 238, 000 
03 Transportation of things__. i 13, 000 | 13, 000 
04 Communication services... : wen ia nee aa 60, 000 60, 000 
05 Rents and utility services - -_-_- : heaie 58, 000 58, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction.._ ohimelienamen 29, 000 | 29, 000 
07 Other contractual services - ‘ cent 265, 000 336, 000 
08 Supplies and materials ascent 210, 000 213, 000 
09 Equipment_-- ai 155, 000 | 205, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__- , Sieh 267, 000 | 275, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- c = aa | 4, 500 | 4, 500 
ey a Gc ne cacc bandas 5accsscsccdedaccccunid: casein | 1, 500 1, 500 
| | 
NI GUI ie ced setae conv cebineinl cs epee eat spaesaagh tenia at 5, 763, 000 5, 900, 000 








DEATHS FROM COAL-MINE ACCIDENTS 


Chairman Haypen. I assume the estimate will provide for the same 
program as you have for the current fiscal year ? 

Mr. Ankeny. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman HAypen. How many deaths did you have resulting from 
accidents in coal mines in the calendar year 1957 ? 

Mr. Anxeny. I donot have the exact figures but it is in the neighbor- 
hood of 473, I believe. 

Chairman Haypen. We will place the exact figure in the record, and 
I would like to have a comparison of that record with the records 
of previous years. 

Mr. Ankeny. We will do that, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. All right. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Number of deaths resulting from accidents in coal mines, calendar years 1953-57 





| Bituminous | Anthracite Total 
1953... ; Senet 397 64 461 
1954... ete 334 62 396 
1955 1 oe 357 60 417 
1956 1... : 389 56 445 
1957 1... a 423 | 50 473 





1 Data subject to revision. 
NONFERROUS MINE SAFETY PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. What type of safety program do you have 
underway for the nonferrous mines ? 

Mr. Anxeny. Our program is the same as it has been in previous 
years. We conduct investigations in various mines with special em- 
phasis on roof control. 

We also have instituted a health research program in the nonferrous 
metal mining industry, in which we plan to make a series of studies 
in a large number of metal mines scattered widely throughout the 
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western part of the United States. This work is to be done in co- 
operation with the United States Public Health Service. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Chairman Haypven. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$1,095,000 for the general administrative expenses of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


ANALYSIS BY ACTIVITIES 


General administrative expenses 


Amount | Estimate, 
Activity avail- 1959 
able, 1958 


Re SRNR CRONIN on ctctctndanankcadarskeageeacs=aeascuees $1, 095, 000 $1, 095, 000 





The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1959 is $1,095,000, the same as 
the subtotal. 
SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


The administration functions of the Bureau of Mines as defined for budgetary 
purposes comprise the cost of the executive direction in the Washington and 
regional offices and include functions performed by administrative personnel for 
the benefit of the programs of the Bureau and related services supplied to the 
public and to other agencies of the Government. 

The expenses of the immediate office of the Director and Deputy Director and 
the administrative staff in the Washington office are financed from this appro- 
priation. The five regional offices of the Bureau are also financed from these 
funds to the extent necessary to cover the salaries and expenses of the regional 
director and his key administrative staff. All other expenses generally classified 
as administrative, required to carry on the activities of the technical research 
staffs, will be charged to program funds as the services involved are directly 
related to the research programs of the Bureau. 


Appropriations 


$1, 216, 292 $1, 300, 000 
1, 291, 477 1, 000, 000 
1, 290, 000 5 1, 030, 000 
1, 260, 841 : 

1, 278, 000 


ITEMIZATION OF ESTIMATE 


General administrative expense 


Estimate, | Estimate, 
1958 1959 


Program and financing: Appropriation-- --- | $1,095, 000 $1, 095, 000 


ations by objects: | | 

— Personal services. - - - . in acese- — 892, 000 | 893, 500 
Travel_-- . w= 22-2 ------~-----------| 48, 000 | 
Transportation of things ; 3, 000 
Communication services. .- = 8, 000 
Rents and utility services w FOO 
Printing and reproduction... _----- | 16, 000 | 
Other contractual services. 11, 000 | 
Supplies and materials F 25, 000 
Equipment--.- - - 30, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 56, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 5, 000 
Taxes and assessments.......------.-222202-2-200-22--20-2--2 02-2 -- oe 500 


a8 


PHP 


oN te 
ANS S 


o 


Total obligations 1, 095, 000 


| 
1 


S| 822222333 


Z 





no 


1 sissssessesecoqoco- 
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FUNDS AVAILABLE, BY SOURCE 


Chairman Haypen. I will include in the record the tabulation 
ing the total amount estimated to be available for the Bureau of Sten 
rograms, and the source of these funds. 
(The tabulation referred to follows :) 


Obligations incurred by the Bureau of Mines, by activity and source of funds, fiscal 
years 1957, 195 58, and 1959 


















































1957 1958 1959 
Bituminous coal: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation $4, 865, 538 $5, 713, 000 $5, 704, 000 
Department of the Air Force. _-_....-.-.---- aeschaueaieaecs autos 152, 057 257, 000 257, 000 
CIE G0 WD CRONIN oii nad dna eamaeninsenaeehaie aes 161, 707 155, 447 154, 110 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare-.- ---...-.- 74, 134 135, 285 135, 285 
SEES GE GEN DIOS oaks ola aycncuccmecesaveubeusionsdie 205, 700 172, 400 172, 400 
CE TRUE COOTTIIIO  ocinc nn cicckiceccccccunnscancnns 231, 525 544, 630 544, 630 
General Services Administration....................-.---- 10, 900 11, 915 21, 915 
Ey RS 8, 648 6, 500 , 500 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies... ........---.--..--.--..- 58, 562 55, 890 55, 890 
NG PINs -cncbatgscsgredosassinscageayandiganent 216, 183 189, 000 188, 000 
I 4 35:5 onesies ie. aing eg coal taeda deo sean acaediinaaas ee seaaeeataina 5, 984, 954 7, 241, 067 7, 239, 730 
Anthracite coal: Bureau of Mines appropriation. .-............ 702, 742 881, 000 878, 000 
Petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation... ............-..-----.---- 1, 796, 821 2, 387, 000 2, 399, 000 
SEEING GF GRO JAE PUNUO. « ccancendecnccccesuaconnnnes 43, 859 75, 106 75, 000 
SPEND OL SU DEUID 6a cancncdntacecaancegenmsanteanes 39, 508 80, 770 , 000 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare.......-.-- ET Len tcnewsastnnnkeanenecdasgiaaen 
Department CE GD NOD joc cacssenkscccncasmecectentansnl 206, 242 19, 605 19, 500 
General Services Administration......-.------------------ 11, 665 28, 335 30, 100 
Bureau of Reclamation. -.-.-.......---- ss iedediclfecnciencamnaiaiiaeet al 32, 421 39, 000 39, 000 
Miscellaneous Federal — as decade apeeoctonardeditaerestaaichcraateetia 913 1, 500 500 
eee ee tes ee 190, 632 230, 230 229, 500 
Total- aio epaaeuiindi ice aedaceenmab hohe aaacdiaaieaeaaba ane 2, 382, 061 2, 861, 546 2, 872, 600 
Ferrous metals: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation. ._.__............-.--...- 2, 804, 319 3, 058, 000 3, 073, 000 
Defense Mineral Exploration Administration - --_-.-._- waited 68, 503 77, 000 47, 000 
General Services Administration................-....-...- 300, 843 214, 300 214, 300 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies. ............-...---..--.--- 3, 890 7, 500 4, 500 
Contributed funds. ed ek eaten maid 146, 544 52, 000 7, 000 
 niticaii ubtckatce a akasentaiabenied bepdaeae ee ee ae! 3, 324, 099 3, 408, 800 3, 345, 800 
Nonferrous metals: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation... ................---.--..- 3, 812, 004 4, 140, 000 4, 160, 000 
i |. eee eee 108, 979 Be CE Peddantdctenns 
Department of the Navy--.-.--- Stpebasnineshabigupaiagmeneagel 118, 282 99, 407 75, 000 
Atomic Energy Commission. ............................. 902, 403 778, 857 345, 100 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration. ........... 398, 097 427, 400 267, 000 
General Services Administration.._.................-.---- 522, 493 633, 744 514, 500 
Bureau of Reclamation- feb dicsebechirhnrnic titania mabbenaiaiahel 27, 193 26, 250 26, 000 
Miscellaneous Federal age SMA oo ee 25, 461 2, 000 2, 000 
Contributed funds_- btiindsinicintue ot tineieiadhinge aceon 250, 190 53, 295 40, 100 
i it a A ignated 6, 165, 102 6, 179, 669 5, 429, 700 
Nonmetallic minerals: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation....................---.... 1, 645, 774 1, 852, 000 1, 810, 000 
Department of the Navy.----- pace iecaaee 45, 156 40, 000 40, 000 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration. .......---- 70, 196 72, 600 46, 000 
General Services Administration.......................-.- 668 40, 000 40, 000 
OSS ee ea arbi 27, 820 84, 318 65, 500 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies... ._.- sedsinthelnieed wtuabilcen 605 1, 000 1,000 
RUD CIID nobis ig ncaa Sandia ddadeed 9 OOF bib cccknnngeteadcaishionen 
SN cece aac wise, et teat Rasa eee ca danieaaeeeaeeaaee 793, 716 2, 089, 918 2, 002, 500 
Foreign mineral activities: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation. ...............-..-.....- 211, 186 308, 000 315, 000 
International Cooperation Administration.............-_- 724, 992 465, 135 465, 135 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies_-........................- 201, 329 200, 000 200, 000 
Me i idan ek blk sisiten ts cdadeds diet ead teeta L Wi, 507 973, 135 
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Obligations incurred by the Bureau of Mines, by activity and source of funds, 
fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959—Continued 








1957 


Inspections, investigations, and rescue work: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation , 888, 860 $5, 527, 000 | $5, 585, 000 
Department of the Navy---- é 18, 464 30, 000 30, 000 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies- -_-_.......-....-------- 9, 594 14, 000 14, 000 


(916,918 | 5, 571, 000 5, 629, 000 


Control of fires in coal deposits: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation _----_- | 303, 237 236, 000 315, 000 


Contributed funds__-__-__-_- Sati cememscesenswerdaxtnd 68, 058 | 90, 000 90, 000 


SN a | 371, 295 | 326, 000 405, 000 
New laboratory facili ties: Bureau of Mines appropriati on_. , 424, 824 | 543, 835 ed 


General administrative expenses: 
Bureau of Mines appropriat‘on , 015, 909 | 1, 095, 000 1, 095, 000 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies e Pro 265 ads saa ; 





Total___- oa , 016, 099 | 1, 095, 000 1, 095, 000 
Drainage of anthracite mines: Bureau of Mines appropri: ation _- 328, 645 4, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
Hel'um production: Federal and non-Federal sources____-_--- , 549, 340 10, 383, 385 6, 908, 789 
Security classified: Department of the Army---..-.------------] , 293, 681 | 1, 005, 000 | 











Summary: | 
Bureau of Mines appropriation - -- = . ame ..--| 24,799, 85 9 | 29, 740, 835 | 28, 334, 000 
Other Federal agencies___- . _ acta 6, 166, 680 | 5, 820, na | 3, 988, 865 
Contributed funds__ iors ~ = 875, 104 614, 5 554, 600 
Helium production: Federal and non-Federal sources-.-___} 4, 549, 340 10, 383, 385 6, 908, 789 


a 


36, 390, 983 | 





46, 5 0,206 39, 786, 254 





HELIUM PRODUCTION 


Chairman Haypen. It is my understanding that there is a pressing 
need for additional facilities for the production of helium. 

Has any consideration been given to the construction of new facili- 
ties in fiscal 1959 ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir; that problem is under very active considera- 
tion at the present time. 

Chairman Haypen. Has it been definitely determined where these 
new facilities are to be located? 

Mr. Ankeny. No, sir; it has not been definitely determined. 

Chairman Haypen. The statements in the justifications pertaining 
to the helium operations of the Bureau of Mines will be included in 
the record. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


SUREAU OF MINES—DEVELOPMENT AND OPERATION OF HELIUM PROPERTIES 
PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


The objective of this program is to assure an adequate supply of helium and 
production facilities to meet helium demands. This responsibility is placed on 
the Secretary of the Interior, through the Bureau of Mines, under authority 
of the Helium Act (50 Stat. 885; 50 U. S. C. 161, 163-166) which provides for 
the conservation, production, exploitation, and the sale of helium, a mineral 
resource pertaining to the national defense. Under said act, helium is produced 
primarily for use by Federal agencies, and helium not needed for Government 
use may be produced and sold for medical, scientific, and commercial use. The 
Government continues to use directly about two-thirds of the helium produced 
by the Bureau of Mines. Of the remaining third, at least 60 percent goes into 
Government contracts. Accordingly, 85 percent of all the helium produced by 
the Bureau of Mines is for the benefit of the Government. 

This program, except for major new construction, is financed on a self-sustain- 
ing basis from funds derived (1) by transfer and reimbursements primarily from 
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the Army, Navy, Air Force, Atomic Energy Commission, and Weather Bureau; 
(2) by sale of helium for medical, scientific, and commercial use; and (3) by sale 
of byproducts of helium operations not needed for Government use, and from 
funds on hand with the United States Treasury in the helium revolving fund. 

The helium activity will continue to operate and maintain the Bureau of 
Mines’ helium production plants at Otis, Kans.; Shiprock, N. Mex.; Exell, Tex., 
and Amarillo, Tex. 

The facilities for producing and transporting helium will be augmented as 
needed to meet the growing demand. At the end of fiscal year 1955, the demand 
exceeded the capacity of the present plants and Congress appropriated funds for 
a new plant (expansion of the Exell plant). The new production facilities were 
placed in operation on June 2, 1957, and substantial relief from the present 
shortage was expected to be realized from these new production facilities. How- 
ever, helium demands, especially by Federal agencies, have increased rapidly 
and they are continuing to increase. Indications are that the existing produc- 
tion facilities will not be adequate to meet the increased demands and additional 
production facilities are required immediately. 

In order to improve the present supply situation and to obtain maximum 
utilization of existing production facilities at the Amarillo and Exell plants, 
major modifications will be made in these existing facilities during fiscal years 
1958 and 1959, which will increase their production capacity approximately 100 
million cubic feet per year. Also, to obtain an increase in production potential 
at the Amarillo plant, additional gas must be made available for processing. 
Therefore, it is planned to drill and equip four additional producing gas wells 
in the Government-owned Cliffside gas field, install a field compressor station 
and lay an additional 6-inch transmission line from the gas field to the Amarillo 
plant. 

During the fiscal year 1958, 15 tank cars were received making a total of 122 
tank cars available for use in transporting helium. To provide adequate ship- 
ping containers for transporting the helium demand for fiscal year 1959, 15 cars 
are being purchased for delivery during the latter part of fiscal year 1958, and 
an additional 20 cars will be purchased in 1959. 

The Bureau will continue its search for new sources of helium to assure con- 
tinuing helium reserves to meet future anticipated increasing demands of our 
Nation. The Bureau’s policy of supplying current helium demands insofar as 
possible by processing privately owned fuel gas, and saving the Government- 
controlled reserves will be continued. Any helium that can be recovered from 
the privately owned fuel gas in excess of the current and future demands will be 
saved and injected into a Government reserve for future use when it is econom- 
ically feasible to do so. The subsidiary dome on the Government-owned Cross 
Bar Ranch, in the northeastern part of the Cliffside gas field will be explored 
and investigated for storage of helium. 

The Bureau will also press forward with process development improvements 
directed toward improvements in processing for production and purification of 
helium and toward efficient processes for extracting helium from natural gases 
it is likely to have to process in the future, including gases with lower helium 
content than those processed today. 


Bureau of Mines—development and operation of helium properties 


mmmmpeeianene  Daiarryelt’ Siena rs On ee ceccahivennpe Senile iciasean minnie $7, 487, 418 
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The following table indicates the results of operations for 1957 and the esti- 
mates for 1958 and 1959: 


Operating income and expenses 


| | | 
| Actual 1957 |Estimate 1958|Estimate 1959 












i 
















Income: 
Sale of helium to Government agencies__............._..-- $3, 069, 919 $4, 634, 500 $5, 468, 400 
Sale of helium to non-Federal consumers.___.__......_..-- 1, 594, 975 1, 900, 000 1, 900, 000 
i | Sine ad aedaiee seneaaom nde 843, 187 952, 918 997, 589 
Total income. - - 5 : ‘ bis idee en chsieadiectaabckarnala d 5, 506, 081 7, 487, 418 | 8, 365, 989 

Expenses: | i 
Manufacturing costs ; Madivcae | 3,411,836 | 4, 908, 237 | 5, 246, 734 
Administrative and other expenses. Lined tiiLeeibtdoe weeks | 358, 227 | 601, 006 | 601, 723 
I eA eRe mnens caeall 3, 770, 063 5, 509, 243 | _ 5, 938, 457 
me ares CORO ee se tes ce ccidece ei Jes , oh, 738, 018 | 1, 978, 175 | 2. “427, 532 













MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., LABORATORY 












Chairman Haypen. Last year funds were made available for the 
planning of a new laboratory at Minneapolis, Minn. Have these plans 
been completed ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir; the plans have been completed. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR HUMPHREY 











Chairman Haypen. Earlier in the year I received a letter from Sen- 
ator Humphrey with reference to this proposed facility. The Sen- 
ator’s letter will be included in the record at this time. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
January 27, 1958. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR: I was indeed surprised to see that the Bureau of Mines 
has not been permitted this year to request the necessary funds to construct 
the new minerals research laboratory at Minneapolis, the design and engineer: 
ing for which Congress provided the funds last session. 

The architectural and engineering plans are expected to be completed in 
March this year. Preliminary estimates of the plans have already been ac- 
cepted. 

You may recall from our correspondence and conversations last year that 
this laboratory is the No. 1 priority project for the Bureau of Mines and has 
been so for several years. It is incredible that the administration should, 
in the face of the obvious need to press forward in research in all fields, should 
block construction of this key research facility. It is simply another example 
of saying one thing and doing another. 

The importance of the need for this particular installation is emphasized 
by the fact that the present geographic distribution of Government metallurgical 
and mining research establishments is not adequate for serving the area of 
major significance for mineral resources in the North Central United States. 

In endorsing the report of the Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy, dated 
November 30, 1954, the President emphasized the importance of the problem of 
research to improve the domestic mineral position. 

The significance of this pressing need for improved facilities for mineral re- 
search is reflected in the following facts: Manganese has been and is a major 
national commodity problem. Every ton of steel made requires about 13 pounds 
of manganese. Domestic production is only sufficient for 10 percent of our 
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Nation’s steel requirements, although an estimated reserve of nearly 500 million 
tons of low-grade manganese-bearing material occurs on the Cuyuna Range of 
central Minnesota. The Bureau of Mines undertook a study of this tremendous 
reserve about 5 years ago and today has a fair idea of the great technological 
problems involved in its utilization as a source of manganese. A metallurgical 
process has been discovered by the small staff at the Bureau of Mines station at 
Minneapolis, but a great deal of research and experimental work is necessary 
before definite results and conclusions can be reached. The manganese shortage 
continues to plague United States production despite the fact that it is obviously 
necessary to release our steel industry from its dependence on foreign sources 
in a national emergency. 

Further, as you know, titanium is one of the new and more promising struc- 
tural metals. It is lightweight, has a high melting point, and is highly corrosion 
resistant. This metal is vital to the further development of new ship and air- 
eraft design; yet little research has been done on its production since 1948, 
although large reserves of it do exist in Lake and Cook Counties of Minnesota. 

In addition, private industry has devoted much time and money in recent 
years to the development of magnetic taconite as a substitute for source high- 
grade ores. However, the exploitation of the fine-grained, nonmagnetic taconite 
has been neglected, little or no experimental work is being done, and no com- 
mercial method of extraction thus far has been developed. The Bureau of Mines 
initiated a long-term field investigation of these nonmagnetic taconites last year. 
Limited metallurgical research is just now barely getting underway and should 
be stepped up as mining activity fieldwork progresses to a point where material 
can be furnished the Metallurgical Division. 

These items are only a partial list that might be made of the tremendous min- 
eral resources awaiting development in Minnesota and the adjacent States of the 
North Central United States. The Lake Superior region is the largest iron-ore 
producing area in the United States and provides over 80 percent of the ore 
required for domestic production. Although very large tonnage of potentially 
valuable low-grade iron ores occur throughout the Lake Superior district, little 
or no research has been done on the benefaction of these ores. 

The architect’s estimates of the construction costs for this laboratory are 
$1,718,000. This figure includes, besides the basic building itself, the laboratory 
furniture, vehicle storage, a large crane for the pilot plant, a crushing facility, 
and air conditioning of certain sections of the laboratory. The laboratory could 
be easily constructed within 1 fiscal year, with a single appropriation. 

Knowing of your deep interest in mining and in research in all fields, I know 
that you will give most careful consideration to this matter. I strongly urge that 
the Committee on Appropriations recommend the appropriation of the full amount 
of $1,718,000 to the Bureau of Mines for construction of this minerals research 
laboratory. 

I would also deeply appreciate it if you would make this letter a part of the 
official record at the time the Bureau of Mines makes its presentation before the 
Interior subcommittee. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 


Hupert H. HUMPHREY. 


ESTIMATED COST 


Chairman Haypen. What is the total estimated cost of the facility ? 

Mr. Ankeny. The total estimated cost of the building beyond the 
cost of the planning is $1,719,000. 

Chairman Haynen. Is the facility of such a nature that it could be 
built in sections over a 2- or 3-year period ? 

Mr. Ankeny. No, sir; it is not. 

Chairman Haypen. I think it would be well for you to submit a 
statement for the record stating what this facility would be used for. 

Mr. Ankeny. We will be glad to do that; sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

A diversified program of research in the fields of metal mining and metallurgy 


has been headquartered at Minneapolis since 1917. In recent years the facilities 
available to the Bureau of Mines at Minneapolis have proven wholly inadequate 
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to the problems and needs of the Bureau. The absence of adequate facilities 
limits the kind, amount, and scope of research that can be conducted on the 
resources of national significance that exist in the upper midwestern region of 
the United States. 

With an adequate research facility, the limitations on the scope of current in- 
vestigations would be removed and programs that have .been deferred, pending 
the establishment of an adequate place to work, would be started. The areas 
of research that would be intensified upon the creation of suitable facilities at 
Minneapolis include the following: 

The continuing unsatisfactory manganese position of this country requires an 
exhaustive endeavor to employ the manganiferrous formation of the Cuyuna 
Range. This is one of the very few resources potentially adequate to materially 
improve the domestic manganese position. Preliminary studies of possible proc- 
esses would be expanded and intensified to develop the technology and explore 
the economic feasibility of such processes. The immediate objective would aim 
at establishment of a new industry to offset the sharp decline in iron-ore produc- 
tion in the area. 

A major expansion is contemplated in research pertaining to development and 
use of low-grade iron formations and the so-called taconites in the Lake Superior 
region. For many years this region produced the bulk of the high-grade iron 
ore required by the domestic steel industry. In recent years a large and growing 
percentage of iron-ore requirements is being supplied from foreign sources. 
Moreover, the high-grade resources have been greatly diminished and the need 
for beneficiating ores to meet smelter specifications has sharply increased. In 
this changing pattern of raw-material supply, the need for research to develop 
methods that will permit this country to retain its domestic supply position is 
very great. Specifically, the Bureau of Mines emphasizes the need for exhaustive 
research on the problem of producing a usable product from the vast nonmag- 
netic taconites of the Lake Sunerior region. 

The changing pattern of the iron-producing industry directly affects future 
steel-production patterns and much interest is now directed to potential processes 
for direct reduction of iron ores without the blast furnace. Such processes using 
low-rank fuels and gases in place of coke have been under study by the Bureau 
of Mines for many years. With an eve to use patterns that might associate low- 
rank fuels of the upper Midwest with beneficiated low-grade iron resources of 
the area, the Bureau would greatly expand research programs on direct reduction 
processes. 

Use of pyrrhotite ores of the Lake Superior region as sources of both sulfuric 
acid and marketable iron will receive more attention. Extensive undeveloped 
reserves are known to exist in the region. An industry that would provide an 
abundant local source of sulfur and sulfuric acid would encourage development 
of other resources and the establishment of new industries in the region. 

Research would be initiated on large reserves of anorthosite with the object of 
producing alumina and a host of coproducts from resources in the upper mid- 
western area. 

A more intensive investigation of the nickel-copper-cobalt ores of Minnesota 
would be started. Also, methods of beneficiating and using the product of 
these deposits would be studied. 

Research would be undertaken on the problem of producing marketable prod- 
ucts from extensive undeveloped reserves of titaniferrous magnetites in the 
Lake Superior region. 

Studies aimed at the technology and economics of using vast supplies of peat 
in Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin would be pursued. 

Laboratory and pilot plant studies would be conducted on means of recovery 
of sulfide minerals from the extensive surface deposits of southwestern 
Wisconsin. 

More intensive laboratory studies would be started on the investigation of the 
bloating characteristics of clays and shales from the midwestern area. The 
possibility of substantial industries based unon the nroduction and use of light- 
weight aggregates for construction purposes is very great. 

Investigations would be exnanded into the potential sources of zircon and 
rare-earth minerals in the region. 

Mining research aimed at sustaining a mining industry in the region in the 
face of rising costs is a primary responsibility of the Bureau of Mines and 
would be intensified. Such research would inelude engineering studies related 
to mining of deep ores, improvement of mining techniques and the application 
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of equipment, improved blasting practices, mine transportation, and a host of 
related problems. 


The facility at Minneapolis would also accommodate a factfinding group con- 


cerned with developing and interpreting statistical information on mine pro- 
duction and the allied industries. 


FUNDS FOR BASIC RESEARCH 


Chairman Haypen. Much has been said about expanded programs in 
the field of basic research. 

I have always felt that the Bureau of Mines was engaged in basic 
research, especially in the fields of metals and fuels. Has any consider- 
ation been given to an increase in funds for basic research ? 

Mr. Ankeny. I would like for Mr. Zinner to respond to that ques- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. Zinner. Mr. Chairman, the words “basic research” are a little 
difficult to define. People put many different definitions on this phrase. 

Actually, the Bureau does a certain amount of basic research. It 
also does a certain amount of applied research and it does a certain 
amount of engineering research. When we attack a new applied or 
engineering problem a certain amount of basic research usually de- 
velops out of that problem. 

We have tried many times to apply definitions to describe exactly 
how much basic research we do. We know that at least 10 percent of 
our total work is true basic research but it may be substantially higher, 
depending upon what definition you choose to use. 

At the present time I would say that the amount of basic research 
that we are doing is substantially greater than it has been in the past. 
But I think it would be very difficult for us to say, “Here, we are setting 
aside a certain number of dollars for basic research,” because it is a 
part and parcel of the whole operation. 

1 think we would only be kidding ourselves if we tried to describe 
our program by types of research. 

We have a very definite interest in, and have been one of the loudest 
proclaimers for, basic research. 

Chairman Haypen. I can understand that. Wethank you. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock Monday afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., Friday, March 28, 1958, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 2 p. m., Monday, March 31, 1958.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 31, 1958 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 2 p. m., in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Washington, D. C., Hon Carl Hayden (chairman of the 
committee), presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF D. OTIS BEASLEY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY; SIDNEY D. LARSON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
BUDGET AND FINANCE; AND DALE L. ROTHROCK, CHIEF, FISCAL 
SECTION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Chairman Haypen. The committee will be in order. 

The House allowed the budget estimate of $2,500,000 for “Salaries 
and expenses, Office of the Secretary.” 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Salaries and expenses 





pal | 
Activities A ppropri- Estimate, 
ation, 1958 1959 


1, Departmental direction ; pietiatiinana dil — al $364, 900 $364, 900 

















m Program divection atid cuordination. 08. oo ccna een senncencanene 818, 300 818, 300 
3. Administrative management services 1, 220, 800 1, 220, 800 
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1. Departmental direction, $364,900 
Subactivities Appropria- Estimate, 
tion, 1958 1959 

(a) Office of the Secretary ana aahewe : enka dial $242, 600 $242, 600 
(b) Office of the Under Secretary - ee _ 65, 500 65, 500 
(c) Division of Information 4 Dende 6snep alate elinaiemdiiinime sii 56, 800 56, 800 


Total wv Ciba ib des de DIS ae beee 364, 900 364, 900 
‘ | 
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(a) Office of the Secretary, $242,600 


The estimate provides for the salaries and expenses of the Secretary and a 
staff of approximately 21 employees in his immediate office. No increase in the 
estimate over the funds available for the fiscal year 1958 is requested. 


(b) Office of the Under Secretary, $65,500 
No change is requested in the estimate for the Office of the Under Secretary 


which provides for the salaries and expenses of the Under Secretary and a staff 
of five employees. 


(c) Division of Information, $56,800 


The estimate for the Division of Information is the same as available for the 
fiscal year 1958, and provides for seven employees. 

The Division of Information is responsible for technical and general functional 
supervision over all information activities of the Department. This includes 
providing public relations and information services for the Secretary and other 
officers, directing the coordination, review, and distribution of information de- 
veloped for all types of mediums, initiating information programs of a depart- 
mentwide nature, and guiding and assisting the bureaus and offices of the 
Department in their informational activities. 





2. Program direction and coordination, $818,300 
Subactivities | A ppropria- Estimate, 
tion, 1958 | 1959 
(a) Assistant Secretary for Water and Power. -- ; $145, 500 0 | $145, 500 
(b) Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources. . 118, 500 118, 500 
(c) Assistant Secretary for Public Land Management - -.- i ia 118, 500 | 118, 500 
(d) Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife -_-_- et Se Fae oe 86, 300 86, 300 
(e) Technical review staff -_- ghua ‘ edhe “ slags 349, 500 | 349, 500 
eae ot eae tot caaese “st San - 818, 300 | “818, 300 








(a) Assistant Secretary for Water and Power, $145,500 

The estimate of $145,500 covers the salaries and expenses of the Assistant 
Secretary for Water and Power and the staff of 14 employees in his office. The 
Assistant Secretary discharges the duties of the Secretary with respect to the 
development of water and power. He exercises secretarial direction and super- 
vision over the Bureau of Reclamation, Bonneville Power Administration, 
Southeastern Power Administration, Southwestern Power Administration, and 
the Office of Saline Water. He is also responsible for carrying out the defense 
functions of the Secretary with respect to electric power. 


(b) Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources, $118,500 


The salaries and expenses of the Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources 
and the staff of 12 employees are estimated at $118,500 for the fiscal year 1959. 
The Assistant Secretary discharges the duties of the Secretary with respect to 
the development and utilization of minerals and fuels, including defense min- 
erals activities. The Assistant Secretary exercises secretarial direction and 
supervision over the Office of Geography, Office of Minerals Mobilization, Office 
of Oil and Gas, Defense Minerals Exploration Administration, Bureau of Mines 
and Geological Survey. 


(c) Assistant Secretary for Public Land Management, $118,500 

The estimate of $118,500 covers the salaries and expenses of the Assistant 
Secretary for Public Land Management and the staff of 12 employees in his 
office. The Assistant Secretary discharges the duties of the Secretary with re 
spect to land utilization and management, Territorial affairs, and Indian affairs. 
The Assistant Secretary exercises secretarial direction and supervision over 
the Bureau of Land Management, National Park Service, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and Office of Territories. 


(d) Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife, $86,300 


The estimate for the Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife provides for 
his salary and expenses and that of seven positions in his office. The Assistant 
Secretary for Fish and Wildlife was established under the provisions of the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 and discharges the duties of the Secretary with 
respect to the development, conserv ation, and utilization of the fish and wildlife 








- 
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resources of the Nation. The Assistant Secretary exercises Secretarial direc- 
tion and supervision over the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 
(e) Technical review staff, $349,500 

The technical review staff consists of specialists in the fields of minerals, 
water, power, public lands, forestry, soil conservation, weed control, fish and 
wildlife, international activities, mapping, community services, defense mobili- 
zation, and economic and statistical analysis. The staff provides advisory serv- 
ices to the Secretariat and bureau chiefs on technical and other matters which 
may be referred to it. The participation of the Secretary in meetings of high- 
level policymaking groups requires staff services in order to assemble data and 
prepare necessary reports. 

The staff provides departmental liaison with the field committees of the 
Department, with the Bureau of the Budget on coordination of statistical 
standards, and with other Federal agencies on program matters of mutual 
concern which are regional, national, or international in character. It reviews 
planning reports initiated within Interior or submitted to Interior by other 
agencies. It coordinates the participation of Department representatives on 
interagency committees dealing with program and policy matters. It includes 
staff members who provide central staff services in connection with the coordi- 
nation and direction of the Department’s participation in international activi- 
ties (concerned with foreign trade and technical assistance in the natural 
resources field) and defense-mobilization activities carried out under delegation 
of authority to the Secretary of the Interior under the Defense Production Act, 
as amended, and the Federal Civil Defense Act, as amended. 

The objectives of the technical review staff are: (1) to provide an advisory 
staff of technical experts separate from those in the bureaus but available for 
consultation, assistance, and advice to the Secretariat and bureau chiefs, and 
(2) to provide a means of coordinating the activities of the various Department 
bureaus in the field and in Washington. 


> 


3. Administrative management services—$1,220,800 


Subactivities A ppropria- Estimate, 
tion, 1958 | 1959 

(a) Administrative Assistant Secretary -- $58, 000 $58, 000 
(b) Division of Budget and Finance 155, 850 155, 850 
(c) Division of Management Research 107, 650 107, 650 
(d) Division of Property Management - 61, 500 | 61, 500 
(e) Division of Personnel Management 270, 200 | 270, 200 
(f) Division of Administrative Service 410, 700 | 410, 700 
a) Division of Security 35, 300 35, 300 
(h) Division of Inspection 88, 500 88, 500 
(i) Correspondence Management Control 33, 100 33, 100 

Total 1, 220, 800 | 1, 200, 800 


(a) Administrative Assistant Secretary, $58,000 


The estimate for the Office of the Administrative Assistant Secretary provides 
for the salaries and expenses of the Administrative Assistant Secretary and a 
small staff of four employees in his office. The Administrative Assistant Secre- 
tary discharges the duties of the Secretary with respect to administrative-man- 
agement functions in the Department, and directs and supervises the divisions 
listed above. 


(b) Division of Budget and Finance, $155,850 


The Division of Budget and Finance is responsible for the general direction 
and supervision of budget and financial activities of the Department. It per- 
forms a liaison function with the Bureau of the Budget and the Appropriation 
Committees of the Congress on all appropriations for the Department. The 
Division has the responsibility for improving and developing accounting systems 
and establishing and effectuating internal audit programs in the various bur ‘aus 
and offices of the Department. The responsibility for coordinating the compre- 
hensive audit program with the General Accounting Office and Bureaus and 
Offices of the Department, together with the handling of recommendations and 
disclosures contained in audit reports also devolves upon this activity. The 
organization of the Division consists of the Office of the Director and two 
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branches covering budget and finance. The estimate will provide for an average 
employment of 16. 


(c) Division of Management Research, $107,650 


The estimate of $107,650 will provide for the salaries and expenses of 14 
employees in the Division. The Division is responsible for the improvement 
of management and organization throughout the Department and its bureaus 
and offices, including the management improvement, incentive awards and 
departmental committee management programs, and the management of a 
system of secretarial directives, including orders, manuals, handbooks and 
other written instructions. Advice is provided through a consultative service 
to the bureaus and offices on these matters, as well as those relating to the 
organization and general management of their operations. 

(d) Division of Property Management, $61,500 

The salaries and expenses of six employees are provided for in the estimate 
for the Division of Property Management. This Division has primary staff 
responsibility for all property management activities of the Department. These 
include development of policy standards and objectives, providing staff guid- 
ance and direction, review and appraisal of the procedures and activities of the 
bureaus relating to procurement, utilization, and disposition of real and personal 
property, construction contracting, quarters and subsistence, records manage- 
ment, and radio use and assignment. The staff of the Division represents the 
Secretary in interdepartmental property management activities and performs 
periodic field inspections of bureau activities relating to property management. 


(e) Division of Personnel Management, $270,200 

The Division of Personnel Management provides departmental leadership and 
staff guidance in the development and maintenance of a comprehensive personnel 
management program throughout the Department; develops policies, standards, 
objectives, and programs designed to establish and maintain an adequate, quali- 
fied, and efficient working force; provides general direction of a comprehensive 
program of personnel administration including position classification, labor re- 
lations, wage administration, employment, training, employee relations, inspec- 
tion, personnel standards, procedures and records, and safety and health; co- 
ordinates bureau personnel programs; and plans and stimulates studies of per- 
sonnel management improvement including executive development and training. 

A staff of 34 employees comprise the Division of Personnel Management. 


(f) Division of Administrative Services, $410,700 

The Division of Administrative Services under the direction of the Chief Clerk 
of the Department, formulates and develops policies and procedures and pro- 
vides coordination for a program of administrative services for the Department, 
administers centralized services for the Department on such matters as space, 
printing, duplicating, library, health, communications, and storage and shipping 
of office supplies and forms. The Division also provides administrative services 
such as fiscal, personnel, mail, file, messenger and procurement, for the Office of 
the Secretary, Office of the Solicitor, Office of Oil and Gas, Office of Minerals Mo- 
bilization, Office of Saline Water, Office of Geography, and Defense Minerals 
Exploration Administration. 

The estimate of $410,700 provides for the salaries and expenses of an average 
of 74 employees. 
(g) Division of Securities, $35,300 

The Division of Security has primary staff responsibility for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of security throughout the Department. This includes 
development of policies, procedures, and regulations for the administration of 
the Department’s personnel security program, the security of classified docu- 
ments and materials, and the physical security of all types of facilities and 
equipment for which the Department has responsibility. It also includes rep- 
resentation for the Department before other agencies of the Government in 
respect to security matters. The estimate provides for a staff of five employees. 


(h) Division of Inspection, $88,500 

The Division is comprised of two branches, investigations and inspections and 
has primary staff responsibility for all inspection and investigation functions 
of the Department. 
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Included are development of the policy, reporting, and procedural require- 
ments of the Department’s inspection program; preparation of instructional 
material ; enforcement of inspection policies and procedures ; liaison with external 
agencies on inspection matters ; coordination of bureau inspection activities ; con- 
duct of special inspections ; investigations and reporting on alleged irregularities; 
and handling of cases arising in connection with the nondiscriminatory employ- 
ment policy. 
The Division is comprised of a staff of 11 employees. 


(i) Correspondence management, $33,100 


In order to improve the handling of important correspondence in the Depart- 
ment, and to avoid delays in replying, the Secretary on August 10, 1957, imple- 
mented a new departmental correspondence control system. The objectives of 
this program are directed toward : 

1. Centralized responsibility for the determination of disposition of correspond- 
ence directed to the Secretariat and to the Department of the Interior and all 
congressional mail directed to the Secretariat or the bureaus and offices in 
Washington. 

2. Prompt referral of incoming correspondence directly to the bureau or office 
responsible for initiating the reply. 

38. Providing information copies of incoming correspondence to secretarial and 
bureau oflicials concerned concurrently with the referral of the original to the 
action office. , 

4. Establishment of a staff assistant to the administrative assistant secretary 
with full authority to enforce compliance with deadlines on controlled corre- 
spondence at all levels. 

The estimate provides for a staff of four employees. The necessary funds have 
been provided by some adjustments in other allotments and no increase is 
requested. 


4. General services, $96,000 


} 
Subactivities | Appropria- Estir ate, 


tion, 19538 1959 





(a) General services-_---- ‘ iets $96, 000 


$96, 000 


This activity covers general expenses of the Office of the Secretary which it 
is not practicable to distribute to the various activities under this appropria- 
tion. Included in these expenses are printing and binding, telephone, health 
and library services, postage, and travel of Members of Congress in connection 
with examination of field activities of the Department. No increase is requested. 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGE 


The proposed appropriation language provides authorization for the purchase 
of a new automobile at not to exceed $5,500. This authorization is requested in 
order to permit the purchase of an automobile suitable for use by the Secretary 
and Under Secretary and would replace a Chrysler Imperial which was pur- 
chased in 1950 and which has been driven over 60,000 miles. This automobile 
has become very expensive to maintain and is subject to frequent breakdowns. 
It is important that the Secretary and Under Secretary have suitable auto- 
mobiles available for use at all times, and this is in conformance with the general 
policy for positions of this type. A trade-in valne of $500 has been estimated for 
the old automobile. No additional funds are requested but the authorization is 
requested with the hope that sufficient funds can be saved during the year to 
permit the purchase. 


Appropriations 


0 a ee en en eB eI anise snteiacsansides iathaserectamcia 52, 825, 000 
EE ae 1; Dae, Oe Pat ee Ee = * 2, 330, 000 
a, ciel ase ta Sy IE RI I cninceiacticestlg sac tenbasiicn danabeiesien 2, 165, 000 
<a eee lll ee 2, 222, 000 


sik a _.... 2,525, 000 | 1958 ‘ 2, 500, 00U 
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ITEMIZATION OF ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary 


| eo ot 
| Estimate, | Estimate, 
| 


1958 


1959 
| 


a ——| 








Program and financing: | | 
Appropriation--_-.---.-------- ssa icinicainin eh seaete salem oneal ie oan ten his le ay Oe 


$2, 500, 000 
Obligations by objects: | =e 








01 Personal services. - - -- cme naman : 2, 099, 800 2, 099, 800 
02 Travel--- ? : a ‘ =e | 107, 700 104, 300 
03 Transportation of things \ 300 | 
04 Communication services--- pies ; 35, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction-_-- : | 47, 300 | 
07 Other contractual services aE | 15,000 | 
Services performed by other agencies 38, 200 | 
08 Supplies and materials 16, 400 | 
09 Equipment.- | 7, 600 | : 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions--- : | 131, 300 | 134, 500 
15 Taxes and assessments. - -- : pasate y 700 | 600 





_ Oe Re 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 


Total obligations 









PREPARED STATEMENT 













Chairman Haypen. Secretary Beasley, I suggest that you read your 
statement. 

Mr. Brastey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a pleasure to appear before this committee to discuss the appro- 
priation request for “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary. 
The Office of the Secretary is the center from which direction and 
guidance are provided to the large and complex operations of the 
Department of the Interior. The Department’s operations affect either 
directly or indirectly the citizens of every State and Territorial pos- 
session, and I might add that the effect is beneficial. 

The immediate offices of the Secretary and the Under Secretary 
provide the top policy guidance which serves as the general criteria 
for all operations. The offices of the program Assist: ant Secretaries, 
of which there are four, discharge the duties of the Secretary with 
respect to fish and wildlife, mineral resources, public land manage- 
ment, and water and power development. They exercise secretarial 
direction over those bureaus whose program activities fall into one of 
these four categories. The office of the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary discharges the duties of the Secretary with respect to admin- 
istrative management, including budget and finance, inspection, man- 
agement research, personnel management, property, security, and 
related functions. 

Chairman Haypen. When did you come to the Department ? 

Mr. Brastey. I have been in the Department since 1930, Senator 
Hayden. 

Chairman Haypen. I knew you had been there for a long time. I 
think you have made a valu: ible contribution to the orderly operations 
of the Department, especially in your relations with this committee. 
Mr. Brastey. Thank you, Senator. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


500,000, the 


The appropriation requested for fiscal year 1959 is $2 
l year. While 


same amount as the appropriation for the current fise: 
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there will be increases in 1959 over 1958 because of promotions and 
retirement costs, we are not asking for additional funds to cover these 
increases but. will absorb them by further reducing costs in existing 
operations wherever possible. In addition, the cost of replacement 


of one automobile will be met within the appropriation request for 
fiscal year 1959. 

Chairman Haypen. As I understand your statement, you have to 
absorb the minor increases, such as in-grade promotions and retire- 
ment, but you feel vou could do this without additional funds; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Beastey. That is our feeling, Senator Hayden. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you for your statement, sir. 


ComMIssiOn OF Fine Arts 


STATEMENTS OF DAVID E. FINLEY, CHAIRMAN; AND L. R. WILSON, 


SECRETARY AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 


€35,000 for the salaries and expenses of the Fine Arts Commission. 
The justifications will be included in the record. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Salaries and expenses 


Appropriation act, 1958 and budget estimate, 1959 Wak titel $35, 000 


JUSTIFICATION 


The estimate of $35,000 is the same as the appropriation for the current year. 

1. The Commission of Fine Arts was created by Public Law 181, 61st Congress 
(36 Stat. 8371), approved May 17, 1910. It is the only permanent governmental 
agency which is qualified to bring to the service of the Government the authority 
of expert opinion upon questions of art arising in the course of administration. 
It was designed as an independent agency to serve a twofold purpose: First, to 
give advice concerning aesthetic standards and matters of civie design involved 
in the orderly development of the city of Washington; and second, to furnish 
expert advice on questions of art to the President, to the Congress and its com- 
mittees and members and to the heads of the various departments and agencies, 

The members of the Commission are appointed by the President and serve 
without pay. They give freely of their time, meeting for 1 or 2 days each month 
as required. The current staff of the Commission comprises a secretary (GS-13), 
an administrative assistant (GS-10), a clerk (stenography) (GS-7), and a 
records Management analyst (GS-7). The technical and professional problems 
that come to the Commission fall primarily into the fields of architecture, general 
site planning, landscape architecture, sculpture and painting, but in recent years, 
an increasing amount of time has also been devoted to critical review of proposed 
legislation, whose aim is to foster production and appreciation of the fine arts. 

The authority of the Commission’s activity covers not only Federal projects 
in the city of Washington and its environs, but also certain designated private 
and semipublie projects, and its scope includes Federal projects outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and abroad, such as the World War I and World War II 
memorials and cemeteries, the designs for which come before the Commission 
by authority of Public Law 534, 67th Congress (42 Stat. 1509) as amended. 
During the 48 years of the Commission’s existence, the sixty-odd members, who 
have served on it, have steadfastly insisted on the maintenance of the highest 
aesthetic standards in the design of the Federal and semipublie projects that 
are referred to it by law. 
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The limit of authorization for appropriations was raised from $10,000 to 
$35,000 by Public Law 45, 84th Congress (69 Stat. 66), approved May 25, 1955. 
Executive Order 6166 dated June 10, 1953, directed the submission of Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts’ estimates of appropriations with Interior Department estimates, 

2. Specific functions of the Commission comprise the following : 

(a) Under the provisions of the Fine Arts Act, Public Law 181, 61st Congress, 
approved May 17, 1910, the Commission of Fine Arts advises generally upon 
questions of art when required to do so by the President, or by any committee 
or member of either House of Congress. 

It advises specifically on all plans for parks and public buildings, constructed 
by the executive departments or the District of Columbia, which in any essential 
way affect the appearance of the city of Washington and its environs. 

It also advises upon location and design of statutes, fountains, and monuments 
in the public squares, streets, and parks in the District of Columbia and upon 
the selection of models for statues, fountains, and monuments erected under the 
authority of the United States and upon the selection of artists for the execution 
of the same. 

Rendering an opinion on the merit of designs for medals, insignia, coins, or 
other art projects created and produced by the executive departments is also 
a phase of the Commission’s duties. 

(b) The Commission carries out the provisions of the Shipstead-Luce Act, 
Public Law 231, 71st Congress (46 Stat. 366), approved May 16, 1930, an act to 
regulate the height, exterior, design, and construction of private and semipublie 
buildings in certain areas of the National Capital. In this function the Com- 
mission reports its findings on the above features to the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia before building permits are issued at the Central Permit 
Bureau. 

(c) The Commission also carries out the provisions of the Old Georgetown Act, 
Public Law 808, 8ist Congress (64 Stat. 903, ch. 984), approved September 22, 1950, 
an act to regulate the height, exterior design, and construction of private and 
semipublic buildings in the Georgetown area of the National Capital. This 
action also requires review and report to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia on the merits of the designs submitted for building permits. 

(d) Gifts of works of art to the Government from private individuals or 
foreign governments are reviewed for artistic merit and suitability before accept- 
ance. 

(e) Private organizations and citizens from the entire county frequently call 
upon the Secretary’s office for advice and suggestions that vary from the authen- 
ticity of historical monuments to the procedures for establishing a municipal 
art commission. 

(f) Periodic and special reports are compiled and issued as required or re- 
quested ; for example, the regular reports of the Commission’s activities, and the 
report to the President, entitled “Art and Government,” issued in 1953. 

8. In addition to the normal duties noted above, the work of the Commis- 
sion is being expanded to include the routines required to accomplish the work 
in connection with increased volume and expanded functions as follows: 

Authorization by the 84th and 85th Congresses of many building projects and 
programs will result in increased workload for the staff and members of the 
Commission of Fine Arts in the fiscal year 1959. The General Services Admin- 
istration has announced plans for the construction of 22 major Federal build- 
ings, of which 13 will be completed in the central Washington area by 1960. 
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Number of submissions presented to the Commission of Fine Arts during the past 3 
fiscal years 











| 1955 | 1956 | 1957 


Shipstead-Luce Act (approved May 16, 1930) 












































ines tuidedvnaeaesniineietniniinasaiie 97 96 123 
Old Georgetown Act (approved Sept. 22, 1950)___.._._._--._.--..-_- 250 388 372 
Commission of Fine Arts Act (approved May 17, 1910)----.......-.- 88 147 193 
FISCAL YEAR 1955 
Item Cases Approved Dis- 
received | approved 
EOS TOG. oid i occtrcdendacesosunbiernakendastpnhutiecnubaie 97 95 2 
a i no cuss co modem nse iaplias ainadcetasaliaaladgindcednaiel 250 236 14 
Ns On RO ROO0 Be oe. ce occ ccna daldenndecusenagaes Oe Wednce ot eesBicae oe taeeee 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 
Shipstead-Luce Act_..._._....---.-- le ad ee eer eae | 96 | 90 6 
III MID on. sesh des nessa sascha iesaeidiidademaaen 388 | 378 10 
Commission of Fine Arts Act_...........-.---.--------------------- | |g eens tirhs BADE A Gi 
FISCAL YEAR 1957 
iz _— ea ~ - 7 — ‘ 
EM WR 2 5 50g cad dbedebbasaakeb owns ehuntabanubke 123 | 103 20 
Old Georgetown Act vb dé ianein b Sita teighie eens 372 | 357 15 
NOT Dine AGS AGE. oo co ecb dsccekncccacnsetatadousoek PP bs bande ouabl 
\ | 
Appropriations 
Ua aii iid elkas Caspases tlie SE Ge | Ria tisksietiiiniis Sint hence $21, 200 
i aca al cin Ricci nla Fey Ae Pee icsninisnsdovidiebnnteaistecch absitmencimmgiadaaeiadlate 21, 200 
a acs hihi tainted cree is eal le cenit ninactidé dies atteniieckeiah aimee 2, 200 
I te tina as stint ita asad ae a andi 21, SG incicdhes sciercinceysexdecnestliitedeenmbicaeniony 31, 000 
SUID <xscisn-Seentdesiecnnmnckd oid bbassuniiace Inge ciah Ep GIG Radic kintey icin eabicienen 35, 000 
ITEMIZATION OF ESTIMATE 
Salaries and expenses, Commission of Fine Arts 
Estimate, Estimate, 
1958 1959 
Program and financing: Appropriation. ................-...-----------.-.---| $35, 000 | $35, 000 
a by objects: - ae 73 
en I IN so ok a. 5 a ieeeedaaeedereasnal 26, 300 26, 300 
Ta a eld aay cb ease dad 2, 800 | 2, 800 
04 Communication services 700 | 700 


| 
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ss ses cehaiattas apa title iat 500 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions... wind thaeedneeaedenedenue 1, 500 1, 500 
Te I iso dks athnch danse cadsactivchasabinahbacdaeaans: | 35, 000 35, 000 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Finley, you may proceed with your state- 
ment, Mr. Finley. 

Mr. Fintey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Commission of Fine Arts is requesting an appropriation of 


$35,000 which is the same as the amount appropriated for fiscal year 
1958, 
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The appropriation requested is needed to permit the Commission 
and its administrative office to operate efficiently and enable the Gov- 
ernment to realize the maximum benefit from the service the members 
of the Commission would like to render. 

I am sure that you are familiar with the duties which the Commis- 
sion performs under the laws of Congress and Executive orders, 
and which are briefly outlined elsew here as part of the justification 
accompanying this request. 

The members, as you know, are appointed by the President, and 
serve without pay. They are chosen for the professional qualifica- 
tions, which experience has proved are necessary to advise the de- 
partments and agencies of the District and Federal Government, 
when funds are appropriated for the design and decoration of public 
buildings, parks, monuments, and other objects produced for govern- 
mental use. The advice of the Commission is always directed toward 
preserving the beauty and dignity of the Nation’s Capital, and toward 
prev enting impending threats to the appearance of the city. 

There is included in the justification a tabular list which gives the 
submissions that have been processed by the Office of the Secretary 
and the Commission during the past 3 fiscal years. These figures 
show a steady increase in submissions. It is reasonable to assume 
that authorization by the Congress of various new governmental 
structures and rehabilitation programs within the District of Colum- 
bia will also increase the number of submissions during the fiscal year 
1959. I hope the committee will favorably consider our request for 
the above amount. 

Chairman Haypen. I rather think they will. 

Mr. Fintey. Thank you sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask you one thing. I do want to thank 
Mr. Larson and his staff of the Interior Department for the great 
help they have given us in preparing these justifications. 

Mr. Larson. Thank you. 


Orrice oF TERRITORIES 


STATEMENTS OF ANTHONY T. LAUSI, DIRECTOR; VERN STEPHENS, 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; KIRKLEY S. COULTER, LEGISLATIVE 
ADVISER; WILLIAM A. ARNOLD, CHIEF, DIVISION OF INSULAR 
AFFAIRS; WILLIAM L. YEOMANS, INSULAR AFFAIRS SPECIAI- 
IST; PHILIP W. MORGAN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ALASKAN 
AFFAIRS; GEORGE R. MILNER, ALASKAN AFFAIRS SPECIALIST; 
DAN H. WHEELER, PUBLIC WORKS ADVISER; THOMAS G. 
MOONEY, DIRECTOR, ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS; LESTER M. MARX, 
CIVIL ENGINEER (DEPUTY PUBLIC WORKS ADVISER); E. M 
HALPIN, BUDGET AND FINANCE OFFICER; AND KENNETH A. 
BARTLETT, PRESIDENT, VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION, DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Lausi, I think you have quite a statement 
here. You may place that in the record and you can highlight if you 
would, please. 
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Mr. Lavusr. All right, Mr. Chairman, I would like to do that. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity 
to appear before this committee to discuss the operations of the Office of Terri- 
tories and present for its consideration the estimates of the financial needs of 
the activities under the jurisdiction of the Office for the fiscal year 1959. The 
areas of responsibility delegated to the Office of Territories include (1) liaison 
and representation in Washington, preparation of legislation, testifying before 
congressional committees, and contacts with other Federal agencies on behalf 
of the Territorial Governments and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
(2) initiation and support of programs for economic advancement of the island 
populations and measures for increased self-government, and (3) management 
and supervisory responsibilities for the Alaska Railroad, the Alaska public 
works program, and the Virgin Islands Corporation. A thorough study of the 
needs of each of the 11 activities under our jurisdiction has been made and the 
estimates presented are believed to be the minimum amounts necessary to provide 
for the most essential and pressing needs of each activity. 

The estimate of $10,815,000 for the Office is $1,950,000 less than the amount 
appropriated for our activities during the current fiscal year. In addition, the 
estimate of $130,000 for the Virgin Islands Corporation represents a decrease 
of $394,000 for that activity. 

I should like to touch on the major differences in this request as compared 
with the 1958 adjusted appropriations and later furnish any detailed informa- 
tion which the committee may desire regarding territorial programs. 


ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES, $2,100,000 


The amount requested is $135,000 more than the appropriation for 1958. It 
includes funds for the following activities: 


Territory of Alaska 


Governor’s Office, $113,660.—The estimate represents a net reduction of $8,300 
compared with the 1958 appropriation, which included such nonrecurring items 
as funds for painting and repairing the Governor’s house and for the cost and 
installation of an electric range. The 1959 estimate is for normal operating 
costs as well as for the replacement of obsolete office equipment. 

Legislative expenses, $48,000.—No appropriation was made for the fiscal year 
1958, as the legislature meets biennially and the next regular session will be held 
in 1959. The amount requested includes the per diem expenses of 40 legislators for 
60 days at $15 per day ($36,000), and mileage from homes to the capital and 
return at the rate of 15 cents per mile ($12,000). 


Territory of Hawaii 


Governor's Office, $50,350.—The expenses of this office are estimated at approxi- 
mately the same level as for the current fiscal year. Mandatory salary increases 
for the government secretary and the administrative assistant account for the 
slight increase requested. 

Legislative expenses, $79,000.—No appropriation was made for the fiscal year 
1958 as the legislature meets biennially and the next regular session will be 
held in 1959. The amount requested includes the per diem expenses of 76 leg- 
islators at $1,000 per annum ($76,000), and mileage from homes to the capital 
and return at the rate of 20 cents per mile ($3,000). 

Virgin Islands 


Governor’s Office, $76,017.—The amount requested is the same as for the 
current fiscal year, as it is anticipated that expenses will continue at the 
same level. 

Legislative expenses, $12,600.—The amount requested includes per diem ex- 
penses of 11 members of the legislature at the rate of $600 per annum and travel 
expenses ($6,000), as provided under the revised organic act. 


Guam 


Governor's Office, $88,824.—The amount requested is the same as for the current 
fiscal year, as it is anticipated that expenses will continue at the same level. 

Legislative expenses, $23,300.—The legislature meets annually in regular ses- 
sion for 60 days, and in special session for not more than 14 days. The amount 
Tequested covers the expense of 21 members at the rate of $15 per day. 
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American Samoa 


Governor’s Office, $68,775.—An increase of $10,353 is reflected in this estimate 
to cover additional home leave travel costs for the Governor, the secretary, and 
their families. 

Legislative expenses, $28,000.—The legislature of American Samoa is com- 
posed of 15 senators and 17 representatives. The amount requested is the same 
as for the current fiscal year, and includes per diem, travel, and other inci- 
dental expenses, 

Chief justice and high court, $38,000.—An increase of $2,983 is requested to 
cover terminal leave and travel costs in connection with the repatriation and 
replacement of the clerk of the court. 

Grants, $1,169,400.—There is no increase in the amount requested as a Fed- 
eral grant to supplement local revenues. 


Canton Island administration, $13,154 


An increase of $2,466 is requested to cover the cost of books and supplies for 
the school on the island, as well as for insurance costs, and increased contribu- 
tions to the Civil Aeronautics Administration for meals and quarters. 


General administration, $290,920 


There is no increase in the amount requested for the Washington office, as it 
is anticipated that administrative expenses will continue at the same level as 
during the current fiscal year. 


TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS, $4,715,000 


High Commissioner’s Office, $62,000 


It is estimated that the expenses of this office will continue at approximately 
the same level as during the current fiscal year. 


Judiciary, $53,000 


It is estimated that the expenses of the judiciary will continue at the same 
level as during the current fiscal year. 


Grants, $4,600,000 


There is a decrease of $85,500 in the amount requested as a Federal grant to 
supplement local revenues. This reduction, however, will be offset by an in- 
crease of like amount in the total revenues to be applied to the cost of operations. 


ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS, $4 MILLION 


The estimate is $2 million less than the amount appropriated for 1958. The 
amount requested will provide for the construction of six projects, including 
schools, sewer extensions, and utilities which it is believed should be undertaken 
at the earliest possible time. 


CONSTRUCTION, ALASKA RAILROAD 


No funds are requested under this appropriation in 1959. However, available 
operating revenues will be applied to an additions and betterments program. 


ALASKA RAILROAD REVOLVING FUND 


A language change is requested to permit the payment of higher salaries to 
certain employees of the railroad. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION, $130,000 


Contributions, $130,000 


This request covers the estimated cost of the programs for water and soil 
conservation, and forestry. The estimate represents a decrease of $394,000 
which was appropriated in 1958 to cover losses. No losses are anticipated 
in 1959. 


Revolving fund 


No funds are requested for capital investments in 1959. 
The foregoing covers the highlights of our budget estimate, but I shall be 
happy to give the members of the committee any details they may wish to 
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have in connection with the operation of the various activities for which funds 
are requested. 


ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 


Mr. Lausr. Mr. Chairman, our estimate for the Office of Territories 
is $10,815,000. That is $1,950,000 less than the amount for the cur- 
rent year. Under the appropriation “Administration of Territories” 
$2,100,000 is requested. This is $135,000 more than is available for 
the current fiscal year. This increase is due, primarily, to the re- 
quest for funds for the legislatures of Hawaii and Alaska, whose 
biennial meetings will be held in fiscal year 1959. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS AND GUAM 


Mr. Lavst. The Virgin Islands appropriation is the same as the 
current fiscal year, as is the Guam request. 


SAMOA 


In the Samoa Governor’s Office, we are requesting an increase of 
$10,353, to cover additional home leave travel costs for the Governor, 
his secretary, and their families, and an additional increase of $2,983 
for the chief justice and High Court of Samoa is also requested. 

The estimate for grants for Samoa, $1,169,400 is the same as for the 
current fiscal year. 

CANTON ISLAND 


In Canton Island we are requesting an increase of $2,466 to cover 
the cost of books and supplies for the school, and also insurance costs 
and increased contributions to the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
for meals and for quarters for the teacher. 


JENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


In General Administration, the Washington office, the amount re- 
quested is the same as the current fiscal year. 

Chairman HaAypen. I think we had better insert the justification for 
the Administration of Territories appropriation in the record at this 

int. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


Administration of Territories 


RDI PAO Ne hd, sasratsdicinsicsece en unaundsamanenne $1, 965, 000 
EI GPMARENUNN, Ni isnsntsieitniccscctic a cst alas cossiatasbentanedagcsincnisioe tniaataadadahaaia $1, 965, 000 
Decreases: 
1. Territory of Alaska: (a) Governor’s Office___..___--__-_-_~ 8, 300 
nee. ithe acini aparece tied ne 1, 956, 700 
Increases: 
1. Territory of Alaska: (b) Legislative expenses__-_ $48, 000 
2. Territory of Hawaii: 
te) Governurs Gace... ae 498 
CO) FOO: CN ii ci re eenminenen 79, 000 
5. American Samoa: 
(a). Goverment Giessen nde cenceeca 10, 353 
(c) Chief justice and high court-.-__-----_- 2, 983 
6. Canton Island administration._._._....__.--.- ~~ 2, 466 143, 300 


Peat GHMBCS TO inicio een 2, 100, 000 





INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 


ANALYSIS BY ACTIVITIES 


Administration of Territories 
Activities | Amount | Estimate, 
available | 1959 





' 
. Territory of Alaska: } 
(a) Governor’s office a pte $121, 960 | $113, 660 
(6) Legislative expenses_.- 5 iki 48, 000 
. Territory of Hawaii: 
(a) Governor's office___- J - cavdecsaahal ; Sa 49, 852 | 50, 350 
(b) Legislative expenses___ “ j | 79, 000 
. Virgin Islands: | 
(a) Governor’s office bes eee 76,017 | 76, 017 
(b) Legislative expenses... ; : 3 12, 600 12, 600 
. Guam: 
(a) Governor’s office. ‘ dncitideteaas 88, 824 
(b) Legislative expenses_.._-_-- 23, 300 
. American Samoa: 
(a) Governor's office. i 58, 422 
(5) Legislative expense Re i ‘ 28, 000 
(c) Chief Justice and High Court- 35, O17 | 
(d) Grants_- tadies adalat ee 1, 169, 400 
3. Canton Island administration___- 10, 688 
7. General administration - - ee a : 290, 920 


iis cokes a oi ed thes 1, 965, 000 | 


1. TERRITORY OF ALASKA, $161,660 

(a) Governor's office 

The $113,660 requested for the Governor's office represents a net decrease of 
$8,300 which is due to the nonrecurring costs of painting and repairing the Gov- 
ernor’s house. The total decrease of $8,500 is offset by small increases in travel 
and contributions to the retirement fund. 

The estimate of $90,380 for “Personal services” includes the following positions 
in the Governor’s office : 


Governor of Alaska $19, 000 
PN OL. RUN Ca Eig ca cient ASI 5 tis seaclabc tee led a bp scokaaes a Miao 12, 420 
Special assistant to the Governor, GS-14 535 
Staff assistant, GS-13 065 
Executive assistant, GS-12 785 
Secretary to the Governor, GS-9 5, 575 
Clerk, GS-7 , D2D 
Housekeeper and maintenance man (2) 900 


In addition to the base salaries, a 25-percent cost-of-living allowance is paid 
to all employees except the Governor. 


(b) Legislative expenses, $48,000 


j 
Amount Estimate, 
available 1959 


Personal services_.- - - : | $36, 000 
Travel__- : | 12, 000 


Total_- sista 48, 000 


The legislative expenses of this activity are estimated at $48,000. They in- 
clude the compensation and mileage allowance of members of the Territorial 
legislature in accordance with the provisions of the organic act. No appropria- 
tion was made for the fiscal year 1958 as the legislature meets biennially and 
the next regular session will be held in the fiscal year 1959. The amount 
requested herein is distributed as follows: 

Personal services: 40 legislators for 60 days, at $15 per day__- $36, 000 
Travel: Mileage from homes to capital and return, at the rate of $0.15 


48, 000 
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2, TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


(b) Legislative expenses, $79,000 








| 
Subactivity | Estimate, 1959 
EN GUT WIN 66 win tint a cirene mckinesinig eeiessts dh emanated testa emia ane eased eee Tae $76, 000 
VOVEL... os«<.. ‘cateeedebuscaloed dibinqdunmqmalddaondipaaimanditaddaatadaan ae 3, 000 
ROTI i: naeressssiandl hecsttanalomimniele dbo Teaianaintietaiataetaameieet aan nen 79, 000 


This item provides for the compensation and mileage allowance for members 
of the Territorial legislature, in accordance with the provisions of the revised 
organic act (Public Law 895, 84th Cong., approved August 1, 1956) which au- 
thorizes the increase in the number of legislators from 45 to 76. No appro- 
priation was made for this activity for fiscal year 1958, as the legislature meets 
biennially, and the next regular session will be held in fiscal year 1959. 

The amount requested herein is distributed as follows: 


Personal services: 76 legislators, at $1,000 per annum_____________ __.. $76, 000 
Travel: Mileage from homes to capital and return, at the rate of $0.20 





RE isin sic career sielelts cabins toon segneehnchanciicengdiniacaepastnaipdeea as a 3, 000 
IR” ICI Sia css aries tenmeoenectin ns yoiesaeacene canine eae eee 79, 000 
3. VIRGIN ISLANDS, $88,617 
(a) Governor’s Office, $76,017 
i = asad ‘ ) mace 
Subactivity | Amount | Estimate, 
} available | 1959 
Personal services. _ - ’ as = $69, 060 $69, 060 
Travel im sone 2, 962 | 2, 962 
Other contractual services. Siaed 2i36 au 250 250 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions_. ne sina ees, 3, 745 3, 745 
Z 76, 017 


Total... au s cetidetaed 76,017 | 
i 


The estimate of 76,017 for the Governor’s office for the fiscal year 1959 is the 
same as for the current fiscal year, as it is anticipated that expenses will con- 
tinue at the same level. 

The estimate of $69,060 for personal services includes the following positions: 


een Gr Came ren POI sa aces eau ieee ee area aaa $19, 000 
ITIL, SGUPINPEINEIE TD > RUIN, cs cnis sctsisnisn onics sacsmsevaesiabuucshtonal maedomubac cea teteelicmumionnss Maniaa 10, 320 
UUNIERINC ONE TOY TRMNNTINCUIINE, NOUR ie cs ee cs acs igiccs ts ess lec nin doesn eae 7, 785 
peemeenes $6:2ne Governor: G47 2... a ee ees 5, 065 
eeemeonrerner €8).. ai 6 do eee ee ee ee 12, 890 
Pee? BC Go.00 Per NOUR 6c. wo ee ee Se 4,2306 


In addition to the base salaries, a 25-percent cost-of-living allowance is paid to 
employees in the Governor’s office. 


(b) Legislative expenses, $12,600 








Subactivity Amount Estimate, 
| available 1959 
Personal services... , Zi ig orate ai $6, 600 $6, 600 
Travel_.....- ae" i dndaniaaden mw dedain steak ceiela int eral ee aides | 6, 000 6, 000 
PU iiadcs ned ocnkviewoduanees aacidbuedeadeudanaeabamaaas aa = 12, 600 12, 600 
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It is estimated that $12,600 will be required to pay the salaries, per diem al- 
lowances, and travel expenses of the 11 members of the Virgin Islands Legis- 
lature. The payment of these expenses is authorized under the provisions of 
section 6 (e) of the Revised Organic Act. The costs are distributed as follows 


SE i ihe ee Sig sb cies nkeicas Sip acne aca dsc e leas eleae ieee $6, 600 
Travel 


4. GUAM, $112,124 


(a) Governor's office, $88,824 


The estimate of $88,824 for the Governor’s office is the same as for the current 
fiscal year, as it is anticipated that expenses will continue at the same level. 
The estimate of $68,090 for personal services includes the following positions: 


Nee ne eget ae ee ee $19, 000 
UNE IO cit er caraem nel caup tipnnmciem mg eat abemaeod 11, 880 
Pn) EL oe ah Ties A ORE OE aE 2 ENE aN RS 5 E,W 10, 320 
re me AGS On nn oa na ani crs teers epeeecicn 5, 845 
ene MnO. "Sarees i os ise ee oie Se 5, 575 
Reeaciaeere nerittent, GBH 4 ons iid eh i 4, 930 


sani ns aia es a en alison peda Narecebeaseesaanh ined 3, 260 


In addition a 25-percent cost-of-living allowance is paid on base salaries to 
all employees except the Governor. 


(b) Legislative expenses, $23,300 


Subactivity Amount Estimate, 
available 1959 
ie a a pe A poe |__| 
I I via oe pdcaand, vidcciaaeanial tented J $23, 300 $23, 300 
| | 








No increase is requested for this activity. The legislature meets annually in 
regular session for 60 days, and in special sessions for not more than 14 days, as 
authorized under section 18 of the Organic Act. The amount requested covers 
the expenses of 21 members of the legislature at the rate of $15 per day for 
each member. 

5. AMERICAN SAMOA 


ir I OR 5s ft oi ag RS ee i a Se oe $68, 775 
a ene OL INN eo aoe ei abi 28, 000 
C0) nee Saeee ankle cris ie eth ed cee ee 38, 000 
I a ie ee i ae tage 1, 169, 400 




























Total estimate 


The estimate of $1,304,175 for the fiscal year 1959 represents a net increase of 
$13,336 over the amount appropriated for 1958. This increase includes $10,353 
for the Governor’s office and $2,983 for the office of the chief justice and high 
court. 

The estimate includes direct Federal appropriations amounting to $134,775 
for the salaries and general expenses of the office of the Governor, legislative 
expenses, and salaries and general expenses of the chief justice and high court. 
The grants appropriation supplements local revenues in providing for the general 
expenses of the Government of American Samoa. 

When Capt. John Wilkes, of the United States Navy, made his famous voyage 
of exploration in the Pacific in 1842, he recorded in his journals sufficient infor- 
mation on Samoa to arouse the interest of the United States in acquiring the 
islands for a naval coaling station. Ships, both naval and mercantile, called in 
Samoa frequently and on December 2, 1899, the United States entered into a 
eonvention wherein control of the islands was divided between Germany and the 
United States. The islands awarded to the United States were placed under 
a naval government by the President of the United States on February 19, 1900. 
The United States Navy continued to administer the possession until July 1, 
1951, when the President, by Executive Order No. 10264, placed American Samoa 
under the administration of the Department of the Interior. 
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The 7 islands of American Samoa are divided into 3 groups. Tutuila, the 
largest island containing the fine harbor of Pago Pago and adjoined by the 
smaller island of Aunu’u, is the center of governmental activity. Sixty miles 
eastward, the Manu’a group is made up of the islands of Ta’u, Olosega, and Ofu. 
Rose and Swains Islands are coral atolls. The former, an uninhabited island, 
lies 60 miles east of Manu’a. The latter has a population of 80 and is located 
240 miles north of Tutuila. The entire island group of American Samoa contains 
only 76.1 square miles of land, of which much is steeply mountainous. 

The Samoan economy is essential agrarian. Primitive jungle-forest techniques 
of cultivation were able to provide an adequate food supply in earlier years 
when the population of the island was below 10,000. However, during recent 
years the population has increased threefold due to improved sanitary stand- 
ards and better medical care, and the population now totals 20,154 of which 
11,086 are under 18 years of age. 

The government of American Samoa is divided into three branches, the execu- 
tive, the legislative, and the judicial. Salaries and expenses of the Governor, 
the legislature, and the chief judge are considered to be a Federal responsibility. 
All other expenses of administering the government of American Samoa are 
met from local revenues, supplemented, as necessary, by grants appropriated by 
the Congress of the United States. Funds requested for each branch of the 
government are justified as follows: 


(a) Governor's office, $68,775 


It is estimated that operating expences of this office during fiscal year 1959 
will be $10,353 higher than that of the current fiscal year. The increase covers 
travel of the Governor, the Secretary, and their families on home leave to the 
United States and return. 

As chief executive of the Territory, the duties and responsibilities of the Gover- 
nor of American Samoa include general direction and supervision of all adminis- 
trative agencies and instrumentalities of the local government. Subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, he is also responsible for the formula- 
tion and execution of Territorial government policies, and in connection with 
certain prescribed authority to initiate laws, he does so insofar as practicable, 
with the consent of the legislature, executive council, and local government 
council of American Samoa. In addition to handling Territorial functions, the 
Governor acts on behalf of various Federal agencies, such as the Passport and 
Visa Division of the Department of State. Contacts with other Federal agencies 
on behalf of the local government are maintained through the Department of the 
Interior. In the execution of the duties of this office the Governor is aided by 
the Secretary of American Samoa who serves as lieutenant-governor and acts 
as governor during the absence of the latter from Samoa, or when the position 
becomes vacant. 

The following is a list of positions in the office of the Governor: 

Governor, GS-16 


i yt ici cs ns acc esr ics cian Tala Dinah vaio ela $13, 115 
Government secretary, GS-14 cakes ick Renin ene adage $10, 965 


SS Hereent post GHIGIGMGIA . 25. ceca acabnanieecaee 2, 741 
13, 706 
pominiatrative assistant ;-Gs—t...<. 22.00. 2ce la Ses eee 4, 930 
rUmenbO  COV UNNI a ns ssh le bale cna eee tate cn ahaa en 3, 670 
MUNDOTETY NOPVICOR an ics 5 ce cae ccna cena seem eee 5, 274 
OCI ei ist ek AS ae aed denen ae 40, 695 


(b) Legislative expenses 


The president of the senate and speaker of the house of representatives are 
elected by the members of their respective houses. The president and speaker 
receive annual salaries of $1,750. The members of both houses are paid $5 per 
diem for an estimated number of sessions, totaling 30 days, or a total annual 
amount of $150 each. In addition, provision is made for 9 members of the regular 
office staff and 12 temporary employees to be engaged on a per diem basis during 
fono sessions. Provisions is also made for payment of per diem to standing 
committees at the rate of $2 daily for an estimated 20 days. This budget request 
provides for an increase in the salaries of the president of the senate and the 
speaker of the house of representatives from $1,750 to $1,800 per annum, an 
increase in the per diem paid to members of both houses from $5 to $6 (30 days 
maximum per diem annually) and an increase in the per diem paid to members of 
Standing committees from $2 to $3 (20 days maximum per diem annually). 
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The amount requested for personal services-is distributed as follows: 


30 members, at $6 for 30 days 

30 members, at $3 for 20 days 
President of the senate_ 

Speaker of the house of representatives 
Office staff (9)_ 


Total estimate 
(c) Chief justice and high court 

The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1959 is $38,000, an increase 
of $2,983 over that of the previous year. This increase is needed to cover ter- 
minal leave and travel costs associated with the repatriation and replacement 
of the clerk of the court. 

The judicial powers in American Samoa are vested in the high court and five 
district courts and are completely independent of the executive and legislative 
powers. The high court has an appellate division, a trial division, and a pro- 
bate division. An appeal may be taken from the trial or the probate division 
or from a district court, to the appellate division of the high court. During 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 493 persons were tried on criminal charges 
and 320 civil cases were disposed of. Samoan judges participate in the decision 
of all cases in American Samoa except those heard in the probate division of 
the high court in the first instance. 

There are 4 Samoan associate judges of the high court, 2 of whom (4 in 
homicide cases) normally sit with the chief justice in the high court. The 
associate judges also sit in the district courts. There is a panel from which 
are selected temporary Samoan associate judges to sit in place of regular asso- 
ciate judges when the latter may not be eligible to sit, e. g., on appeal, the 
judge having sat in the district court below when the case was heard in the 
first instance. The high court has a clerk who also serves as court reporter, 
clerk of district court No. 1, registrar of titles, registrar of vital statistics, sec- 
retary of the land commission, and archivist. He also issues marriage licenses 
and records deeds, mortgages, and other legal instruments. The high court has 
an interpreter and a marshal who also serves in the same capacity in district 
court No. 1. Each of the other four district courts has a clerk and marshal. 
The interpreter is also deputy clerk of the high court. All court personnel are 
Samoan with the exception of the chief justice and the clerk of the high court. 
The chief justice is from the United States. The clerk of the high court is 
from Hawaii. All of the Samoan court personnel with the exception of the 
interpreter and the marshal of the high court are paid from local funds. 

A list of positions in the office of the chief justice and high court follows: 


Chief justice, GS-15 $12, 905 
25 percent Territory post differential $, 227 
———- $16, 132 

Clerk of high court, GS-11 8, 170 
25 percent Territory post differential — 2, 043 
——<—- 1(), 213 
Temporary services 3, 375 


tel Herne BOTVICO. <i icine be eensan 29, 720 


(d) Grants, $1,169,400 

The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1959 is $1,169,400, the same 
amount as for 1958. 

The operating costs of the government of American Samoa are met with local 
revenues to the extent that local revenues are available and are supplemented as 
necessary by grants appropriated by the Congress. The total cost of the Gov- 
ernment in fiscal year 1959, excluding direct Federal obligations for the Office of 
the Governor, the legislature and the judiciary, is estimated to be $1,869,400. 
This amount includes $1,823,600 for general administration and maintenance of 
facilities and $45,800 for badly needed construction and rehabilitation. It is 
estimated that fiscal year 1959 local revenue will approximate $700,000, which, 
in order to meet estimated costs, must be supplemented by a Federal grant of 
$1,169,400. 
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a 


The organizational structure of the government of American Samoa has been 
continued on a staff and line basis with the following changes: 

A Department of Port Administration was formed which consolidated customs, 
small boat operations, administration of harbor and dock facilities and admin- 
istration of the Tafuna Airport under one department. The Department is 
headed by a Samoan director. 

The following statements outline the costs of the governmental functions for 
the past, current, and budget years. 


(d) Grants 


Actual, 1957 Estimate, | Estimate, | Difference, 
1958 1959 + or — 
1. Health, education, and welfare | 
(a) Adult education and publie informa- | 
tion 8, 812 11, 100 10, 400 —700 


(b) Department of education 291, 660 | 319, 500 338, 200 +18, 700 
(c) Medical services 451, 842 416, 060 451, 000 | +34, 940 
(d) Publie defender. 4, 365 5, 300 5, 100 — 200 
e) Public safety and legal affairs 74, 952 82, 350 76, 150 | —6, 200 
f) Loeal judicial. 4, 990 5, 600 6, 000 | +400 
Total, health, education, and wel- } 
fare 836, 621 839, 910 886, 850 | +46, 940 
— ~ see af 
2. Economic and industrial development 
(a) Agriculture 80, 783 | 96, 540 81, 050 | —15, 490 
(b) Loeal government. .. 39, 704 | 44, 350 46, 800 | +2, 450 
Total, economic and industrial de- | | | 
velopment 120, 487 140, 890 | 127, 850 | —13, 040 
3. Operations and maintenance | | 
(a) Communications : 46, 403 2, 650 46, 800 +4, 150 
(6) Public works- .-- a 27, 656 376, 500 419, 250 | +42, 750 
Potal, operations and maintenance 474, 059 419, 150 466, 050 +46, 900 
4. General administration 
(a) Audit office 10, 143 15, 700 | 11, 650 | —4, 050 
(6) Budget and finance 198, 040 183, 500 | 229, 050 +45, 550 
(c) Executive office operation 9, 746 6, 200 6, 200 |----- 
(d) Personne! office- 17, 193 22, 850 | 37, 950 | +15, 100 
(e) Port administration - - ‘ 43, 254 45, 400 | 58, 000 +12, 600 
Total, genera] administration 278, 376 273, 650 | 342, 850 +69, 200 
Total, operating costs 1, 709, 543 1, 673, 600 1, 823, 600 +150, 000 
5. Construction 67, 700 45, 800 45, 800 
Total cost of government. 1, 777, 243 | 7 719, 400 | 1, 869, 400 150, 000 
Less: Local revenue applied... : 607, 843 550, 000 700, 000 150, 000 
Total grants--.-- 1, 169, 400 1, 169, 400 ae 1, 169, 400 | 


6. Canton Island Administration, $13,154 


The funds requested under this activity are required to finance the obligations 
of the United States in connection with the joint responsibilities imposed under 
an agreement with Great Britain for the joint control of Canton and neigh- 
boring islands. The estimated obligations for 1959 cover an increase of $2,466 
which is required to cover the cost of books and other supplies necessary for 
the proper administration of the school on the island, as well as the increased 


contribution to the Civil Aeronautics Administration for meals and quarters, 
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7. General administration, $290,920 








| | 
Subactivity Amount | Decreases | Subtotal | Estimate, 
available 1959 


Increases 


| | | 





| 
Personal services... .. f _------| $288,515 |... | $238, 515 238, 515 : 
NS on. cae es a BID fais on de eds 17, 300 17, 300 | x 
Communication services | 4,000 |-- ee 4, 000 4,000 |. 
Printing and reproduction_- CEE 8, 000 | 8, 000 OP bo vidas owen 
Other contractual services. -_-_.....--- 5, 000 | 5, 000 | 5, 000 | 
Supplies and materials- -.- ---_- uictecul 2, 200 ae 2, 200 2, 200 | 
Equipment---_-_-- Satine’ 600 |__- rank 600 600 | 
Grants, subsidies and contributions _ ___- 14, 905 |- ; | 14, 905 | 14, 905 | 


Taxes and assessments.............-- an 400 : 400 | 400 


TOClhocxnne a mnbeai iwi | 290, 920 |... miele | 290, 920 290, 920 





The funds requested under this activity cover the expenses of the Washing- 
ton office, which is Charged with responsibility for the promotion of the eco- 
nomic and industrial development of Territorial and trusteeship areas under 
the jurisdiction of the United States. The office also guides and coordinates 
programs affecting the Territories. 

No increase is requested under this activity, as it is anticipated that expenses 
will continue at the same level as for the current fiscal year. 


Appropriations 


SI ssclinisteibiaitaieennicienhiitnaaCbcientnen SF eee 
ate eS sha cl essa Se cnn is Sa bein latency, a 
eS a Ba a IE Oise dics onirciinesaichcoatls _ 2, 669, 500 


as 
1953 Bo Se RPI FR cca cents mpc .... 1,965, 000 


7, 166, 700 | 1957___-_ 2. 803, 000 


ITEMIZATION OF ESTIMATE 


Administration of Territories, Office of Territories 


Fstimate, | Estimate, 
1958 | 1959 


Program and financing: 
Total obligations_-_ ; $1, 965, 000 es 


2, 100, 000 


tr 


Appropriation. ---- ae 1, 965, 000 , 100, 000 
























Obligation of objects: 





01 Personal services_.- ‘cecal’ 4 628, 046 746, 764 
02 Travel 60, 955 87, 261 
03 Transportation of things 2, 600 2, 350 
04 Communication services 10, 870 11, 880 
05 Rents and utility services 1, 220 2, 220 
06 Printing and reproduction 14, 650 13, 867 
07 Other contractual services. : 23, 816 12, 787 
08 Supplies and materials 12, 408 13, 563 
09 Equipment | 7, 300 | 5, 228 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions 1, 202, 695 | 1, 203, 635 
15 Taxes and assessments ea - 440 445 

Total obligations__ i Lezeeise ee es 1, 965, 000 | 2, 100, 000 


Trust TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Mr. Laust. The estimate for the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands is a decrease of $85,500 in grants. 








HigH COM MISSIONER’S OFFICE AND THE JUDICIARY 


The High Commissioner’s office and the judiciary are continued at 
the level of the current fiscal year. 

Chairman Haypen. The justifications for the trust territories will 
be included in the record. 
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(The justifications referred to follow :) 


ANALYSIS BY ACTIVITIES 


Trust Territories of the Pacific Islands, Office of Territories 





Activities Amount Estimate, 
available 1959 
High Commissioner’s Office__. ; a in lalate Mekidae ae eee eee ee $61, 590 $62, 000 
Judiciary - banca : aareiading 3 Aaeaaeeaaael aad 53, 000 53, 000 
Grants - - 5 ‘ a on aa ae ‘ asa 4, 685, 500 4, 600, 000 
Total bee sete. Cnc ihscind . hheuaeal Nichia steatenciaieale 4, 800, 000 4, 715, 000 


JUSTIFICATION 


The total estimated funds required for operation and construction in the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands for the fiscal year 1959 is $6,300,000. An 
appropriation of $4,715,000 is requested herein to cover the estimated costs 
of the High Commissioner’s Office, judiciary, and grant funds necessary to sup- 
plement local revenues. The balance of the costs will be financed from available 
revenues which it is estimated will amount to $1,578,000. The estimated obliga- 
tions are distributed as follows: 


TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands is administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior under Executive Order 10265, as amended, in accordance with 
a trusteeship agreement between the United States and the Security Council 
of the United Nations approved by the President under authority granted by 
the Congress (61 Stat. 397). Under the terms of the agreement, the United 
States exercises full administrative, judicial, and legislative authority over the 
territory and has undertaken obligations to promote the political, economic, so- 
cial, and educational advancement of the inhabitants. 

The entire trust territory, which consists of the Marshall, Caroline, and North- 
ern Marianas Islands, comprises 96 islands and island groups with a total 
land area of 687 square miles. Pursuant to Executive Orders 10408 and 10470 
of November 10, 1952, and July 17, 1953, respectively, the Northern Marianas, 
excluding Rota, were transferred to the Navy. That portion of the territory 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior extends over 3 mil- 
lion square miles of ocean, consists of 83 islands and island groups with a 
land area of 564 square miles, and has a population of about 58,000 persons. 

The Interior Department's administration of the territory is conducted by 
the Government of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands under the High 
Commissioner to whom has been delegated executive, and to a large extent 
legislative, powers under the direction of the Secretary. The judicial system 
has been established independent of the executive and legislative functions with- 
in the territory. The High Commissioner administers the territory through a 
headquarters staff at Guam, and staff headed by a district administrator at Yap, 
Koror, Truk, Ponape, Majuro, and Rota. 

Grant funds are being requested to supplement local revenues for health, 
education, and other essential services, as well as for establishing and main- 
taining the necessary facilities for the government of the territory. Funds are 
also being requested for the continuation of the permanent construction pro- 
gram. The buildings and facilities are very dilapidated due to long use in 
the damp tropical climate and because most of them were designed for tem- 
porary wartime use. The 1959 request includes funds for the construction of 


23673—58——_17 
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hospitals, schools, warehouses, family quarters, and various facilities and fixed 
equipment. 


Operating | Construction 
costs 


High Commissioner’s Office--------- - | $62, 000 | 

Judiciary --- - . : 53, 000 

Rs ccsecsen veces Heck 80, 000 $20, 000 
ccna ie = ‘ oe ie 420, 000 161, 000 
Yap---- ; 280, 000 | 186, 000 466, 000 
ee a... ia 430, 000 120, 500 550, 500 


| 
| $62, 000 
Ponape - __- rows oe hain > SS 420, 000 oe | 552, 500 
| 
! 


53, 000 
100, 000 
581, 000 


Marshalls--------- ‘ at 440, 000 | 162, 000 602, 000 
Headquarters and interdistrict = ; iaecbaaees 3, 208, 000 | 118, 000 3, 326, 000 


Total cost of Government Seanad 5, 393, 000 | 900, 000 
Deduct estimated revenues applied - ---- ae 1, 578, 000 


, 293, 000 
L 578, 000 


Total appropriation requested - - -_-- 3, 815, 000 | 900, 000 18 4, 715, 000 


Congress appropriated $4,800,000 for the fiscal year 1958 for the administra- 
tion and operation of the trust territory including the expenses of the High 
Commissioner’s Office and judiciary and this included also $900,000 for con- 
struction costs. These funds permit the conduct of programs affecting public 
health, education, and public works, in addition to the administrative, legal, 
personnel, and finance activities. The funds requested for 1959 will permit con- 
tinuation of these programs. 


Statement of estimated revenue by source and application 


Actual, 1957 Estimate, Estimate, 
1958 1959 


Public health department: Medical and dental fees $42, 36 $35, 000 $45, 000 
Public works department operation and maintenance: 
Building and dwelling rental ‘ 79, 246 , 000 | , 000 
Service credits __ , La , 000 , 000 
Utility charges 4, 42 1, 000 2. 000 
Cargo handling and miscell: ’neous es 52, 48) 54, 000 54, 000 


Total i 50, 47: 50, 000 | 51, 000 
Communications: Radio-dispatch revenue ; 5, 73: 30, 000 30, 000 
Agriculture department: Sale of agricultural produc ts , 56 5, 000 
Transportation services: 

Freight and passenger revenues 
Sea transportation ‘ 748, 84: 580, 600, 000 
Air transportation 53, 3: 50, 50, 000 
Total ; | 2,183 | 530, 650, 000 
Miscellaneous territorywide activities 
Sale of petroleum products 228, 438 5, Of 175, 000 
Stevedoring_. 87, A, 85, 000 


Total_.-- 316, 21! 250, 260, 000 
General revenues: 

Internal revenue_- 3, 102 55, 000 5, 000 
Copra processing tax 237, 258 5, 000 , 000 
Cigarette tax d os 762 0; 000 ‘000 
Licenses, fines, and forfeitures___-. é 5, 000 5, 000 
Trochus royalties 9, 025 , 000 2, 000 
Interest ___ 25, 20, 000 , 000 
Repayments, commissary 
Miscellaneous not classified , 74 2 9, 000 , 000 
Recovery of reimbursable costs from other agencies 3,6 5, 000 3, 000 


Total. a 332, 5: 380, 000 344, 000 
Class C revenues: 

Scrap sales, miscellaneous 5 20, 000 10, 000 

Sales of Government property 5, 27 5, 000 5, 000 


Total 5, 287 25, 000 15, 000 


Grand total 1, 669, 386 , 500, 000 1, 500, 000 


me 
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Following collections made, but ship salvage and alien property sales funds 
are available only for settlement of contractual-type of trust territory residents 
against Japan in accordance with Interior letter of May 10, 1956. The amounts 
shown are gross collections and operating expenses are to be deducted. As the 
operating expenses for fiscal year 1957 were in excess of $16,000 less than 
$10,000 will be available for payments of claims, The China Medical Board 
donated $2,500 for nursing textbooks, etc. 











| Actual, 1957 Estimate, | Estimate, 
| 1958 1959 


ee ee Pee ae os | 








Ship salvage scrap sales_._.............- juindigiee thi gaia emai $25, 960 | ee 
is MMIII OUIDIINIIIIN wn boo 3 dos tcio Gens gt tected demas leniokin canigiy oes ieee TE ivccncnsoaxincphiasnscctetakehdiasiaaanine 
China Medical Board donation. -.-_................-........... ROO bik cctbesinncad eleaddacbatee 


Total__. SS faced cabin tee naa aed 28, 620 | 5, 000 





1. High Commissioner’s Office, $62,000 


The High Commissioner is responsible to the Department of the Interior 
for the administration of the trust territory. It is necessary that trips be 
made by the High Commissioner and Deputy High Commissioner to Washing- 
ton, D. C., and to the United Nations in New York as well as to the field. 
Direction and supervision absorb the time of the employees in the Office of the 
High Commissioner. 

The Office of the High Commissioner is composed of four persons—the High 
Commissioner, the Deputy High Commissioner, and their respective secretaries. 
Salaries of these 4, including the 25 percent post differential, are approximately 
$50,000. The estimate of $62,000 is distributed as follows: 


Personal services : Estimate, 1959 
eee: Copper Gh al tee ._ $16, 000 
Deputy High Commissioner, GS-16... 665 bce eas 12, 900 
SOCURSIME (2) ciccsiaicnsunnminstiendscdaae eee eee 11, 100 

ee 40, 000 
25 percent Territorial post differential thereon_____.______________ 10, 000 
EAE. DOTRONEE BUN VIOO, .ccttet ec cciecweseioacnmctiowinaeneion 50, 000 

rE I an ccc align ge te tras dn ea aceislchcap alain la ania ae 6, 000 

SENG OEE TINCU OW ins iiins wkiirciccinniciciidiiticccnidmaetaamm 3,5 

a ee ee ee 2, 500 

Te GIR ish een eee 62, 000 


2. Judiciary, $53,000 


The judiciary is composed of three United States personnel—the chief justice, 
an associate chief justice, and a court reporter. In addition, there are 12 regu- 
larly employed Micronesians who are presiding judges and clerk of court, and 
some 150 part-time employees, at a cost of approximately $14,700. The estimate 
of $53,000 is distributed as follows: 


Personal services : Estimate, 1959 
CORR FURIE ses case ck secclnse ins ieee acento teeth daca $10, 965 
Associate chief justice, GS—13_...........__--.._...- npsninsnaieiecaar he 9, 205 
COGS TOOT na cceciesien ented ineenenpniateblaa ie nail aidan 5, 605 

NN cessed: en sn re sedan satan gence ia penal manhood 25, 775 
25 percent Territorial post differential thereon_____._______________ 6, 445 
FCT, CUI TIN cine can tcs tnceincus tipi ntact iahecariigniiaagnilie 14, 700 

OCG CRE Vaiss scenic chins cers dermnndimicnatinmtminion dle 46, 920 

sr re ce cremate te cat mms at sig aides ne 1, 085 

Pnned “Gnd THCCNOONE soso ss hee ea ee 

Bentribution- te rethoatnt ot. 2, 000 

SE COGIRE . NGAI gy wcithnicr sigue a.ntn mete qnaeiinginie eenmansaa mien cadet 53, 000 
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38. Grants—$4,600,000 


Administration and operation 
Construction 


IN NT ia cence cep acenecieniee abel ata ahead ong aionieccaa 4, 600, 000 


A minimum Federal grants appropriation of $4,600,000 is estimated to be 
required for the trust territory in the fiscal year 1959 to supplement local 
revenues. These funds will permit a continuation of the program affecting 
public health, education, political, and economic development, and public works. 
It will also provide funds for the continuation of a construction and replace- 
ment program which has been in progress since the fiscal year 1955. 


Appropriations 


$5, 493, 750 | 1956 $4, 500, 000 
4, 300, 000 | 1957 4, 800, 000 
5, 000, 000 | 1958 4, 800, 000 


ITEMIZATION OF ESTIMATE 


Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, Office of Territories 


Estimate, | Estimate, 
1958 | 1959 


Obligation by objects: 
01. Personal services-.------ 93, 000 96, 920 
02 Travel...... sie ca nee parce ‘ 11, 500 7, O85 
03 Transport: ation of things_-___- je 100 | 100 
04 Communication services_-- ahi ‘ 250 | 250 
05- Rents and utility serv ices ates 3 | 550 550 
06 Printing and reproduction _---- be isaiet 100 100 
07 Other contractual services- ; -| , 350 1, 350 
08 Supplies and materials Sapo ached ss trttntirpsbed anny ents iit we , 000 1, 945 
09 Equipment atid vr een ee nc eee , 150 2, 150 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. etic tannic tea aN ), 000 | 4, 604, 500 


15 Taxes and assessments_ _ _- : ; 50 


Program and financing: Total obligations_.....-- Dido alee pt #4, 800, 000 | +4, 715, 000 
al 


wheal iis wise 
Total obligations-. aide col se eiaie’ ,8 , 000 | 4, 715, 000 


ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. Laust. Alaska Public Works, $4 million, is a decrease of $2 
million under the current 1958 figure. 

Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of $4 
million for the Alaska public works program. I will include the 
justifications in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION 


Analysis by activities—Alaska publie works 


Activity Amount Estimate 
available | 1959 
| 


1. Construction ___ ee knee $7,016, 810 | $3, 446, 400 
2. Admiristration._- we 553, 600 | 553, 600 


7,570,410 | 4,000,000 





The Alaska public works program was authorized by the first session of the 
8list Congress which enacted the Alaska Public Works Act (Public Law 264, 
approved August 24, 1949). 
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This act, which came as a result of a growing appreciation of the importance 
of the Territory of Alaska to the economic and defense phases of national life, 
authorized the General Services Administration to construct public works in 
Alaska at an estimated cost of $70 million and to transfer such public works 
to the Territory and the other public bodies in Alaska at purchase prices en- 
abling the Government to recover approximately 50 percent of the total esti- 
mated cost. Authority under original act was to terminate on June 30, 1955; 
by Public Law 498, approved July 15, 1954, (83d Cong., 2d sess.), this was 
extended to June 30, 1959. 

By Reorganization Plan No. 15 dated May 24, 1950, jurisdiction of the Alaska 
public works program was transferred to the Department of the Interior where 
it is being administered by the Office of Territories. 

In the fiscal years 1950 through 1957 inclusive there has been appropriated 
by the Congress for this program $58,676,200. This has been sufficient to finance 
139 projects. 

The 1958 appropriation was $6 million, which was sufficient to finance 17 
projects. A list of these projects follow : 

The approval of the estimate of $4 million will provide for the construction 
of the following six projects: 


Recommended program, fiscal 1959 


“alee. | 
| Esti- 
Project No. Applicant location } Type | mated 
| 


cost 











50-A-238 | Juneau-Douglas Independent School | Gymnasium-auditorium and repairs___|$1, 416, 375 


District. 
50-A-303 | Fairbanks Water system extensions. A : 588, 345 
50-A-245 | Anchorage Mountainview water 482, 860 
50-A-307 | Ketchikan : ..| Sanitary sewer extensions_--.~- ...-- 443, 170 
50-A-242 | Bethel (Territory) School... - 458, 550 


50-A-306 | Douglas (Territory) Rock fill breakwater - - -- 57, 100 
Tse WOOT 6. os onc ow ne soaow eta. seeeeeee axbes 3, 446, 400 

Administrative expense _- : =i siciciiah tae inSain esac nda hone heceialiaeme 553, 600 

Pete GEIR oan tircisiceeaen assisagititapsinstee ae tegeiodedeaniastae caja ae 





50—-A-288, Juneau-Douglas Independent School District, gymnasium-anuditorium 
addition to high school, repairs and alterations to two other school buildings, 
$1,416,375 

(a) The Juneau-Douglas Independent School District has a population of 
11,000 and includes not only the city of Juneau but also the city of Douglas 
(the city of Juneau has a population of 7,600 and the city of Douglas has a popu- 
lation of 1,200), and serves an area adjacent to both cities. The school district 
has an enrollment of 1,621 elementary and 378 high. In the fiscal 1955 program, 
we received an appropriation of $2 million for the classroom and auxiliary space 
of the high school and it is now "nder construction. The gymnasium and audi- 
torium requested will complete the high school building and approximately 18 
percent of the amount requested herein will be used to remodel the old high 
school and 1 old grade school in order that they will be usable for junior high 
and grade school purposes. Junior high enrollment is 250. 

(6b) Final plans are complete and provide for a gymnasium, locker, and shower 
area comprising of 19,000 square feet and auditorium and stage area of 9,000 
square feet. Renovation to 2 schools will consist principally of a heating 
plant, painting, redecoration, and additions of 6 classrooms. No additional land 
is needed. The election has been held. 

(c) The applicant proposes to finance its share of the cost by issuing general 
obligation bonds of the school district, additionally secured by a pledge of the 
sales tax. 

50-A-308, city of Fairbanks, water system extensions, $588,345 

(a) The city of Fairbanks has a population of 10,500. This project will ex- 
tend the water system to outlying areas which have recently been taken into the 
city. A great deal of construction has occurred in this area and it lacks utilities. 
The following structures are without municipal water service and fire protection : 
Business 117, apartments 26, and residences 631. 
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(b) Plans are complete and estimates have been prepared showing nearly 6 
miles of water mains, 45 hydrants, 214 service connections, meters, valves, and 1 
pump station. An election has been held. 

(c) The applicant proposes to finance its share of the project costs by issuance 
of general obligation bonds further secured by a lien upon the revenues of the 
municipal utility system. 


50-A-245, city of Anchorage (Mountain View), water, $482,860 

(a) The city of Anchorage has a population of 29,000. The metropolitan area 
has an additional population of 30,500. The proposed project will extend the 
water system into the Mountain View area which was recently taken into the 
city. 

(b) Final plans are complete. The work will consist of furnishing and in- 
stalling 34,000 lineal feet of water main with appurtenances, valves, and etc., 
and 48 fire hydrants. An election has been held. 

(c) The applicant proposes to finance its share of the cost of the project with 


general obligation bonds additionally secured by a pledge of revenue of city 
water system. 


50-—A-307, city of Ketchikan, sanitary sewer extensions, $443,170 


(a) The population of Ketchikan was 4,695 in 1950 and at present is approxi- 
mately 7,500. The metropolitan area has an additional population of 6,000. 
Much of the area relating to this project is without sewers and those that do 
exist are deteriorated and inadequate in size. 

(b) Preliminary plans have been completed and call for the construction of 
sanitary sewer extensions, replacng obsolete sanitary sewer lines. It is pro- 
posed to lay approximately 54% miles of sewer pipe including necessary man- 
holes, cleanouts, and appurtenances. An election has been held. 

(c) The applicant proposes to finance its share of the cost by certificate of 
indebtedness secured by a pledge of a sales tax. 

50—A-—242, Territory of Alaska, Bethel, school, $458,550 

(a) The town of Pethel has a population of 1,000. School enrollment is 216 
with anticipated enrollment in the fall of 281. Present space includes converted 
attic and 3 rented classrooms with 3 additional classrooms rented for fall. Old 
log building is structurally unsafe. New facility will serve as regional high 
school for entire Kuskokwin Delta. Junior and senior high school enrollment 
was 59 during the past year and estimated enrollment is 125 within 2 years. 

(b)Preliminary plans have been completed. The project will be a one-story 
school of fire resistant wood construction containing 2 standard high school 
classrooms, a library, shop, science room, and home economics room, and 2 ele- 
mentary classrooms, together with administrative aud auxiliary space. No elec- 
tion is necessary. 

(c) The applicant proposes to finance its share of the cost with cash available 
from Territorial legislature appropriation. 


50-—A-306, Territory of Alaska, Douglas, rock-filled breakwater, $57,100 

(a) The city of Douglas has a population of 1,200 and is located on Gastineau 
Channel across from Juneau. At some future date, it is expected that a small 
boat harbor will be dredged in an area adjacent to Douglas. The sand so dredged 
will reclaim about 10 acres of tidelands. The proposed rock-filled breakwater is 
the necessary first step in the project which will provide not only the boat harbor 
but the reclaimed land. 

(b) The preliminary plans have been completed and will provide for a 12-foot 
wide rock embankment approximately 1,300 feet in length. No election is neces- 
sary. 

(c) The applicant proposes to finance its share of the project cost in cash from 
Territorial legislation appropriations. 
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2. Administration 


quae —-— —— 7 — ————— ——- -- = 











Subactivity | Amount Estimate, 
| available | 1959 

Personal services. _...-.--- bias Secrest cere as ; acl etitanee St $439, 000 $439, 000 
Travel ™ , 7 ‘ 7 aid 40, 000 33, 000 
Transportation of things. ___- : bisece iar Seca 6, 000 12, 000 
Communication services_-_.- c a re : hci eh id 8, 000 8, 000 
Rents and utility services... - dette 20, 000 21, 000 
Printing and reproduction 2, 500 1, 500 
Other contractual services - | 7,000 | 10, 000 
Supplies and materials- -- .- ; ® can 7, 000 5, 000 
Equipment ” une i } 2, 000 2, 000 
Contributions to retireme nt fund_- oe siete his eahiaiecticd 2 | 21, 600 21, 600 
Taxes and assessments---_-. ae = BESS PP 500 500 

MGR ass ‘i ; in enlaces > wat a eae 553, 600. 553, 600 


For the fiscal year 1959 it is estimated that the cost of administration will 
be $553,600, which is the same as the amount authorized for 1958. 


Appropriations 
al iclad ck bcs Midas tatiiok ans ch otnsiccicba SR et Beeb tciaiincteiiccigte conse cneieiae $9, 500, 000 
a eee e ae gees SONG, Cie tities ee 3, 000, 000 
eek Ser es ee 7, GOR GRO) Weta eee 4, 968, 000 
ae ite ihc tt eta nak oe a poe, eR a 6, 000, 000 
IN ala crehscresicls Ga iglicaeaaiscotae 12, 000, 000 


ITEMIZATION OF ESTIMATE 


Alaska 7 lic works, Office of Territories 





| Estimate, Estimate, 











1958 1959 
| 
Program and financing: | 

Total obligations Sd -| $7, 570, 410 | $5, 603, 762 
Unobligated balance brought forward 3, 174, 172 —1, 603, 762 

Unobligated balance carried forward ee se 1, 603, 762 
Appropriation _- cs nccniguiid entataadedad | 6, 000, 000 | 4, 000, 000 

Obligations by objects | | 

01 Personal services. _. sith ate ; gee 439, 000 439, 000 
02 Travel wile ; : = 40, 000 33, 000 
03 Transportation of things > 6, 000 12, 000 
04 Communication services | &, 000 | 8, 000 
05 Rents and utility services_--- | 20, 000 | 21, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction ; 2, 500 1, 500 
07 Other contractual services | 7, 000 | 10, 000 
08 Supplies and materials----. 7, 000 5, 000 
09 Equipment 2, 000 2, 000 
10 Lands and structures | 7, 038, 410 5, 050, 162 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions | 21, 600 
15 Taxes and assessments.___. 500 500 
Total obligations_ “pe ead Suxvubiasaieasa mal 7, 570, 410 5, 603, 762 





TERMINATION OF PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. I understand this program is to terminate at 
the end of fiscal year 1959. Am I correct? 

Mr. Lavust. That is correct. 

Chairman Haypen. The original act authorized appropriation of 
$70 million. How much has been appropriated, including the $6 mil- 
lion appropriated for the current year ? 

Mr. Laust. If the $4 million request is granted, we will have con- 


sumed $68,676,200 of the $70 million authorized, leavi ing a balance of 
$1,323,800. 
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Chairman Haypen. Do you have applications on file that could use 
$1,300,000 that is not being requested ? 
Mr. Laust. Do we have applications? Yes, sir. 


REPAYMENT STATUS 


Chairman Haypen. I wish you would submit a statement for the 
record showing the repayment status of those projects that have been 
completed. 

Mr. Laust. We will do that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Total cost of 102 transferred projects *_-..__________- a ria see De $40, 500, 736. 36 


Amount to be repaid — 20, 251, 016. 46 
Received in cash i 739, 042.5 
Initial cash payments___—~- 1, 648, 446. 35 
Principal payments received *. 1, 171, 413. 60 
RTE ORMOND iiciciccn coe oni nek seeks nee 13, 697, 114. 00 


Interest received 478, 247. 61 


1 Approximately $222,106.28 will be withdrawn from transferred projects as the final costs 
are determined, or the final adjustment checks received and bonds canceled. 
2 Includes payments made direct to Treasury. 


Notre.—There have been no defaults to date. 
LETTER FROM LEAGUE OF ALASKAN CITIES 


Chairman Hayven. I received a letter from the League of Alaskan 
Cities, in which they requested that an additional $1.3 million be appro- 
priated in fiscal 19: 59 to provide for the full authorization. This letter 
will be included in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

LEAGUE OF ALASKAN CITIES, 
Palmer, Alaska, March 8, 1958. 
Re Alaska public works appropriation. 
Hon. Cart HAypen, 
Chairman, Senate Interior Department Appropriations Subcommittee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HAaypeN: The Alaska Public Works Act, which was enacted in 
1949 with an authorization of $70 million, is due to expire June 30, 1959. The 
unappropriated balance remaining from the original authorization is approxi- 
mately $5,323,800. In his 1959 budget, the President asked that $4 million be 
appropriated. 

The purpose of the Alaska Public Works Act is “to foster the settlement and 
increase the permanent residents of Alaska, stimulate trade and industry, encour- 
age internal commerce and private investment, develop Alaskan resources, and 
provide facilities for community life through a program of useful public works.” 
More than any other program, the APW program has been working toward the 
accomplishment of these objectives, but the need is still great. 

The provision of facilities for community life which should have been possible 
with the $70 million has already been decimated greatly by the unanticipated 
and phenomenal rise in construction costs over the life period of the present act. 
Labor costs alone have doubled in this period. From 1949 to 1957 the basic craft 
laborers’ scale in the Anchorage area rose from $1.79 to $3.81. Although construe- 
tion prices in the States also have risen to unprecedented heights, their rise has 
not kept pace with those in Alaska, where a crash military program and a small 
labor market have effected an extraordinary competition for labor. 

Although 983 APW projects had been completed by July 1 of last year and an- 
other 17 projects slated for completion under fiscal 1958 appropriations, there 
still remains a huge backlog of projects with expensive planning completed and 
ready to go. Sixteen of these projects, with an estimated total cost of $13.66 mil- 
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lion, had already been approved in the Department of the Interior office of APW 
by July 1 of 1957. Only 3 of these are included for 1959 construction under the 
1959 appropriation proposed by the President’s budget. Another 29 projects, with 
a total estimated cost of $17.78 million, were ready to go and awaiting the affirma- 
tive nod of the Washington office last July. Three of these would be included 
under the proposed 1959 appropriation. 

In view of the need for the above community facilities and the readiness for 
immediate construction, the League of Alaskan Cities, representing 17 member 
cities and 95 percent of the Territory’s incorporated municipal population, urged 
in a resolution approved unanimously at the 1957 convention last November that 
Congress appropriate the full amount of the authorization remaining for the 
Alaska public-works program. 

It is respectfully requested that the Senate Interior Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee approve appropriation of the 5,323,800 remaining in the Alaska public- 
works program authorization in this last fiscal year covered by the APW Act. 

Sincerely yours, 
























(Mrs.) Lucy Mick, Erecutive Secretary. 


ALASKA RAILROAD 





For the Alaska Railroad we are not requesting funds. However, 
we (lo have an additions and betterments program which has been 
submitted. 

Chairman Haypen. The statements in the justifications pertaining 
to the operations of the Alaska Railroad will be included in the record. 
(The statements referred to follow :) 


JUSTIFICATION—THE ALASKA RAILROAD 










1, OPERATION 





AND MAINTENANCE 

















The act to authorize the President of the United States to locate, construct, 
and operate railroads in Alaska is known as the Alaska Railroad Act (38 Stat., 
305), which sets forth guides and limitations as to the location and primary 
purposes for the Railroad. The purposes may be stated as follows: 

1. To provide transportation for national defense. 

2. To perform generally all usual duties of a carrier by railroad, so as best to 
aid in the overall development of Alaska. 

Summarizing the results of the Railroad’s operation in 1957, freight and 
passenger trafltic both show decreases. Operating revenues decreased at a greater 
rate than operating expenses during 1957 causing the net result to be a decrease 
in both net railway operating income and net income. Comparing 1957 with 
1956, the percentage changes are as follows: 


Percentage change, 1957 versus 1956 



















Revenue ton-miles (decrease) _____~ sy spend iI rate eal | sical Ra lea .9 
Revenue paspenmer-miles, (GOCE) senciin sicetis satee es citccsh oinciiapgrns S.2 
Total operating revenues (rail line)* (decrease) —- s0lih- hellines tn shketvtigasii eee 16.1 
Total operating expenses (rail line)* (decrease) _...--__.----.- 6. 6 


2 Does not include nonoperating. 


By the terms of the Alaska Railroad Act and the annual appropriations acts, 
the use of its revenues are made available for maintenance charges and operating 
expenses. While appropriations must be requested for major improvements and 
additions, it is expected that other ordinary capital expenditures can be pro- 
vided from revenues. The Senate Appropriations Committee, 84th Congress, 
2d session, has requested that no major capital improvement or rehabilitation 
is to be financed from revenues until it has been presented to and approved by 
the Appropriations Committee of the Congress. 

An increase in traffic is expected in 1958 and 1959 due to the military coal 
stock being at lower level than previous years, while other shipments are ex- 
pected to be approximately the same as 1957. 

The rehabilitation of Seward-Portage line will be completed in 1958 and the 
Seward dock, partially now in use, will be completed in 1959. These and other 
improvements of plant and equipment will reduce future operating costs. 
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Revenue tonnage handled in 1937 was 157,719, gradually increasing until in 
1954 the greatest tonnage was handled in the history of the railroad. The mili- 
tary tonnage in 1957 represents 51.9 percent of the total hauled. Analysis four 
1937 as compared with selected years 1947 to 1957 is shown below: 


Revenue tonnage 


1952 = 1954 | 1955 
| 


1956 | 1957 
| 


1947 


756, 670 748, 694 


mee 
| on 
| 716,598 | 694, 470 


| 
at 
Military freight. ___- 365, 818 = 942, 583 | 838, 629 | 
RE san teens : eagsy oe _ 276, 023 | 73: 516 654, _ 640, 669 





"641, 841 1, 355, 080 Is 596, 753 fh 479, 298 ea 473, 268 hi i, 443, 164 


The Alaska Railroad is 470 miles in length from its southern terminus at 
Seward, on Resurrection Bay, to Fairbanks, in the interior of Alaska. This does 
not include the following: 


(1) Branch from Portage Junction to Whittier_ 

(2) Matanuska Branch to Palmer and Jonesville 

(3) Wielson Branch from Matrienks..... 22 nn ks Laats g 
(4) Suntrana Branch from Healy 

(5) Passing tracks, spur, and yards (approximately) 


Commercial freight passes through the port of Seward, and military freight 
through Whittier. The headquarters of the railroad, where its main offices 
and shops are located, are at Anchorage. In emergency the railroad may 
operate oceangoing or coastwise vessels. 

The number of employees during the year ranged from 1,291 in the winter 
months to 1,790 in the summer work season. 


Gross income for 1957 amounted to___- et cece ania $15, 224, 910 
Gross expense for 1957 amounted to 15, 044, 082 


Net profit for 1957 amounted to : 180, 878 


The estimated retained earnings will be reduced by $535,000 during the fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959 to cover the railroad’s contribution to the retirement fund. 


The regular capital improvement program will be curtailed by a similar amount 
in order to absorb the retirement costs. 


2. ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS 


It is estimated that $4,618,000 will be required during fiscal year 1959 for the 
additions and betterments program, $3,301,000 for capital items and the balance 
of $1,067,000 in expense accounts. This amount is derived from operating reve- 
nues and is $932,500 more than the amount made available during the current 
fiscal year. 

Senate Report No. 1761 on Interior Department and related agencies appro- 
priation bill, 1957, contains the following comments in part: 

“The committee feels, however, that in order to appropriately review the pro- 
gram of the Alaska Railroad it is essential that the annual budget submission 
reflects a schedule of amounts proposed for capital improvements. Accordingly, 
the Secretary of the Interior is requested to have appropriate schedules included 
in the budget annually which will disclose, by major items, the amounts proposed 
for capital improvements. The committee wishes to make it clear that no major 
capital improvement or rehabilitation is to be financed from revenues until it 
has been presented to and approved by the Appropriation Committees of the 
Congress.” 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, the committee approves the use of 
$3,685,500 from revenues of the railroad for the additions and betterments pro- 
gram presented to the committee, of which $2,765,000 is for capital program and 
the balance of $920,500 in expense accounts. 

The schedules so requested showing the actual program for 1957 and the 
proposed programs for 1958 and 1959 with estimates by major items, are dis- 
tributed on the following pages: 
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ALASKA RaILRoaD REVOLVING FuND 





Estimates for additions and betterments, and replacement program to be financed from 
revenues 


iar 











957 actual |r 1958 estimate} 1959 estimate 
Buildings: 

Office buildings. : nil ; $3, 206 

Housing - - ‘ ss . ‘ 29, 486 |__.. enw | $46, 000 
Storage buildings. a sce SE italadsaichaseos aavcuanweed 1, 621 TO Enc apcciennees 
Service buildings. is acdii : Ti laeneda susan 177, 664 43, 000 8, 000 
head - 5 12, 096 ; 
Total buildings - 
| 


| 
| 
Other structures and facilities: | 





Electrical distribution systems_- 3, 438 

Heating systems 93, 000 

Roads and bridges (highway) 33, 000 | 25, 000 | 
Communications systemis- | 581,714 180, 000 37, 000 
Water systems | 21, 500 

Storage (other than buildings) - - sal 8, 464 | 

Roadbed and track 1, 276, 179 1, 518, 000 | 1, 485, 000 
Tunnels ; a 12, 500 |__. 

Bridges and culverts } 172, 684 141, 000 | 416, 000 
Drainage ditches and retaining walls_- 38, 275 maaan in 
Fences, crossings, and signs 10, 000 mdian 
Signals and interlockers--- 54, 811 | oa 
All other structures and facilities... __- ‘ 53, 855 91, 000 





Total other structures and facilities. , | 2, 282, 4) | 1, 991 + 000 2 029, 000 






















Equipment: | 


Diesel locomotives = iia | 178, 876 20,000 |_.. ; 

Freight train cars ; oes | 608, F68 834, 000 | 1, 420, 000 
Passenger train cars wees ipistadtaliveintgl } 6, 193 | 98, 000 | 30, 000 
Work train equipment-. ence iota : 9, 032 | 150, 000 









Highway motor vehicles and trailers__.......-.-.---- 52, 829 | 18, 000 | 43, 000 
Construction and material-handling e quipme nt. 139, 111 | 110, 000 | 115, 000 
Electrical generation and shop equipment 69, 897 | 24, 500 | 21, 000 
Utility equipment _.- | 2, 247 | 8,000 | a 
Furniture, furnishings, and technics renee eel 14, 642 | | a 
Communications equipment.. ake | 6, 752 
Other equipment- _- 5 naan gacelaer are ; 250 | - 6, 000 
Nonoperating equipment ; 300 | |- ase 
Total equipment--- ad | 1, 083, 697 1, 112, 500 | 1, 785, 000 
Nonprogramed reserve-- dunae : _ 118, 187 500, 000 | 500, 000 
| — > —= —— — ————— — 
Total for fiscal year oa 3, 658, 377 | 3, € 685, 500 a 618, 000 


| | 


OPERATION OF RAILROAD 





Chairman Haypen. Will the Alaska Railroad operate at a profit 
during the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Laust. During the current fiscal year, so far as we are concerned, 
we are quite optimistic. We had our difficulties. We lost considerable 
revenues from the loss of transporting the oil for the Army and Air 
Force requirements. 

Chairman Haypren. What is your estimate as to the amount that 
will be applied to additions and betterment of the railroad’s facilities 
in fiscal year 1959 ? 

Mr. Lavst. I have that figure here, Mr. Chairman ; $4,618,000. 











BUSINESS OF RAILROAD 











Chairman Haypen. You mentioned the military business. 
nonmilitary business of the railroad increasing or decreasing? 

Mr. Lausr. Other than the oil, I will say it is increasing. We have 
lost considerable revenues from the loss of the transportation of oil. 
Also, on the Alaska Railroad we have a language change which would 


Is the 
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permit the payment of higher salaries to certain employees of the 
railroad. 
Chairman Haypen. Are the House provisions on that satisfactory ? 
Mr. Lavsi. Yes, sir; they are. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


On the Virgin Islands Corporation we are requesting $130,000, 
which is the same as the current fiscal year for water and soil con- 
servation and forestry. 

Chairman Haypen. The justifications for contributions and admin- 
istrative expenses for the Virgin Islands Corporation will be included 
in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


ANALYSIS BY ACTIVITIES 


Contributions, Virgin Islands Corporation 


‘ 
Activities | Amount Estimate, 
available 1959 
| 


. Operating losses---- 7 ad : -----| $394, 000 : 
2. Programs not predominantly of a revenue producing character 130, 000 $130, 000 


524, 000 130, 000 





VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION——CONTRIBUTIONS, $130,000 


The amount appropriated for the fiscal year 1958 under this activity was 
$524,000, of which $394,000 was for operating losses. No funds are requested for 
this purpose in 1959. The balance, $130,000, was for programs not predominately 
of a revenue-producing character, and the same amount is requested for the 
fiscal year 1959. The estimate of $130,000 is distributed as follows: 


(a) Water and soil conservation____._.._______._ a a i is ee 
(6) Forestry program : eee eae 30, 000 


Total estimate____ 130,000 


(a) Water and soil conservation, $100,000.—The funds requested are for the 
following projects: 
Dam construction 
3rush clearance for farmers____- 
Maintenance of pasture (special practices) 
Promotion of other productive uses of land 15, 000 


Total 100, 000 
(b) Forestry program, $30,000.—This estimate includes funds for land prep- 
aration and the continuation of the program of seeding and planting mahogany 


trees on approximately 800 acres of land suitable for forestry, but too steep or 
shallow for other productive uses. 


Appropriations 


_ $1, 026, 000 | 1955 ; ; __.. $510, 000 
474, 000 | 1956_- 7 en ss ; 390, 000 
130, 000 | 1957____ a = het 425, 000 
241, 000 | 1958__ 
1, O80, 000 | 
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ITEMIZATION OF ESTIMATE 


Contributions, Virgin Islands Corporation, Office of Territories 











Estimate, Estimate, 
1958 | 1959 
i. : : — eT TE TIS Oe 
Program and financing: Total obligations (appropriation) -..._...-~-- ~opsecel oan, , 000 of $150, 000 
Obligations by objects: 11 Grants, subsidies and contributions............... m1 524, 000 130, ‘000 
Total obligations. - : modu tdibenumindedmudiidenmae teed 524, 000 130, 000 


Authority is requested to expend $160,000 for expenses incident to the opera- 
tion of the Virgin Islands Corporation, broken down as follows: 


Administratiwe expenses by objects 


| 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Total numer of permanent positions __-- a ; } 746 780 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 3 a 100 | 133 
Average num er of all employees | S46, 913 
Number of employees at end of year ; 730 735 
Average salaries and grades: Ungraded positions: Average salary ; $1, 361 | $1, 343 

01 Personal services: | : a 
Perimanene posicions - $993, 200 | $1, 027, 300 
Positions other than permanent . | 106, 500 | 120, 000 
Payment above basic rates _-_ _- } 20,000 | 22, 000 

Excess of annual leave earned over annual leave taken 3, 000 3, 500 

- -! - - _ 
Total personal services : 1, 122, 700 | 1, 172, 300 
Deduct portion not chargeable to administrative expense limitation 1,004, 000 | 1,053, 600 
Net personal services_- il 118, 700 | 119, 200 

02 Travel : wane | 14, 000 14, 000 
04 Communication services i 4 4,100 | 4, 100 
06 Printing and repfoduction___ Sackauatindeiania | 900 | 900 
07 Other contractual services ; eicixs 16, 700 | 16, 300 
08 Supplies and materials 5 Senulaegeodaeaieiiene’ nel 3, 600 oe 
11 Grants, subsidies, and ec tributions 2,000 | 1, 900 
Total administrative expenses. _........................- 160, 000 | 160, 000 


OPERATING LOSSES 


Chairman Haypren. The estimate does not include any funds for 
operating losses. Can we assume from this that the Corporation will 
not sufter a loss in fiscal 1959 ? 

Mr. Lausi. We do not anticipate any losses in 1959. The president 
of the Corporation is present. He just walked in, Mr. Chairman, and 
if you would like some detailed information on the Corporation we 
would be glad to furnish it for the record. 

Chairman Haypren. We would just like 4 know. 

Mr. Barrierr. | beg your pardon, sir, I did not hear the question. 

Chairman Haypen. Is this C orporation going to be operated dur- 
ing the next fiscal year on a paying basis, or will there be a deficit ? 

Mr. Bartruerr. It has run behind during the fiseal year because of 
the drought. We had the severest drought since 1873, and have not 
been able to make ends meet this present fiscal year. Last year we had 
a profit of $215,000. 

Chairman Haypen. Do you think it is about $350,000 that would 
be the loss for this year ¢ 

Mr. Bartierr. No, I think it would be somewhat less than that, s 
probably in the vicinity of $200,000. 
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Chairman Haypen. That is, if the drought is abated. 

Mr. Barrierr. No, those figures, our estimates now, are a little bit 
sharper than they were when we originally prepared the budget esti- 
mates. We know the conditions better at this time, and scaled ‘it down 
a little. 

Chairman Haypen. With a good wet year and ordinary rainfall 
you would be all right again ¢ 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes, sir, without any question. 

Chairman Haypven. It seems to me that the Virgin Islands are in 
the same position as the State of Arizona—short of water. 

Mr. Bartierr. We had little less than half our normal rainfall this 
past year, and even that was poorly distributed. 

Chairman Haypen. That is hard luck. 

Mr. Barrierr. The farmers are having bad luck. 

Chairman Haypen. Have you anything in particular you would 
like to bring to the attention of the committee / 

Mr. Lausi. No, sir. 

Mr. Barrierr. No, sir. 

Mr. Lavust. I think we covered it. 

Chairman Haypex. Thank you. 

Mr. Laust. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypren. We will recess until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 2:15 p. m., Monday, March 31, 1958, the subeom- 
mittee recessed to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, April 1, 1958.) 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1959 


TUESDAY, APRIL 1, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Washington, D. C., Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman 
of the committee), presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Young and Dworshak. 


Forest SERVICE AND BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT BUDGETS 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypren. The committee will be in order. 

We will be pleased to hear from you, Senator Neuberger. 

Senator Neubpercer. Mr. Chairman, you are always very kind. I 
particularly enjoy the privilege of appearing before somebody like 
yourself who knows more about the Western States than I do. 

Some background information is necessary and I am going to ask 
your permission, if it is agreeable, that 1 merely paraphrase my state- 
ment and I hope that the entire statement can appear in the record. 

Chairman Haypen. It will appear in the record at this point and 
you can proceed to highlight it. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Senator Hayden and members, I appreciate this opportunity to appear before 
you on these vital budgets. Your consistent support of strong natural resource 
programs is deeply appreciated in the Pacific Northwest. As you know, the 
industries in this region are still mainly extractive and the national forests 
and public lands provide resources essential to regional and national develop- 
ment. 

It is distressing to me to have to come before you and say that we in the 
Northwest are in the throes of a real depression. As of January 18, 1958, in- 
sured unemployment reached large proportions in the Northwest States: 


Percent 
NN a ies Ss ci cits im ei alo ec ocho poe ne kg eee ee ak. 
DMI ia. re noha tie sea 2 oe ed et hres, Te 
ee OO Soe ees Miitadtivantttincea es eaeseae <3 11.4 
ND iii ks sk in cae ek cl sfc ek pin ec cette eae r 10. 7 


These States lead in unemployment. 

By comparison in the District of Columbia only 1.9 percent of the working 
force is unemployed. The problem is serious and with logging and lumbering 
so heavily affected, it is critical. 
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I want to suggest three forest programs which could be increased and which 
should on their own merits receive increases. However, the unemployment sit- 
uation especially commends these three programs because they can provide essen- 
tial employment, to the people in the Northwest. 


TIMBER-ACCESS ROADS 


Last year your committee devoted a substantial part of its report on the Forest 
Service to its road program. In particular you asked that the Department and 
the Public Works Committee review the situation. I know this was instrumen- 
tal with Senators Chavez and Gore in their decision to hold field hearings 
throughout the West. As a member of the Public Roads Subcommittee, in De- 
cember I accompanied Senator Gore on those hearings. We received overwhelm- 
ing support for increased funds for this program, and I am glad to see that the 
House added $651,000 for this program. The Public Works Committee has given 
serious consideration to a comprehensive bill and the Senate has passed a bill 
with substantial increases in the authorization for access roads. 

If this bill is accepted in the conference which is going on right now, the an- 
thorization for 1959 will be $40 million, while for 1960 and 1961 it will be $34 
million. I want to discuss, however, the 1959 situation. As a result of the House 
Appropriations Committee action, there is still $5,914,000 of the 1958-59 an- 
thorization. If the $13 million added by the Senate is kept.in conference, $18,- 
914,000 additional will be available for 1959. This money can all be applied to 
construction because the total bill before you provides for maintenance and 
other regular services that come out of the road fund. 

I would urge that the Senate add the full amount authorized if your report- 
ing of the appropriation bill occurs after the road bill becomes law. The Forest 
Service has been reluctant to use its contract authority and I do not think we 
can force them to do so. More important is the operation of budget ceilings 
which restrict overall programs. If we were to insist on the use of contract 
authority for this substantial increase, other programs would be jeopardized in 
1960-when the bills would come due. My thought is that if we provided the 
money now it would not affect the 1960 budget. However, there is no reason why 
the Forest Service could not. shift to contract authority then if it would provide 
for better operations. One thing about contract authority that appeals to me is 
that the advance feature of it should permit putting projects for the next fiscal 
year under contract in the early spring. If this is a real advantage, I think it 
should be used. 

The Forest Service told our committee that it needed 480,000 miles of roads 
of which 400,000 miles are for timber-access purposes. Presently there are only 
about 130,000 miles of roads in the national forests. They said that by the year 
2000 the national forests should produce 24 billion board-feet of timber annually 
compared to the 6.9 billion being produced today. This is a 250-percent increase. 
They told us that recreational use on the national forests will increase from 55 
million visits today to 170 million by the year 2000. This is a 210-percent 
increase. 

To come back closer to the present, we have seen a real growth in the use of 
our forests in the Northwest. In the last 10 years the allowable cut has climbed 
by 50 percent. It will climb another 15 percent in the next 2 vears. Last year 
1.440 miles of timber-access roads valued at $25 million were built on the 
national forests. Only 57 miles were built with Government funds, and 96 
percent were built by timber purchasers. 

If we are to meet the production goals for the year 2000, if we are even going 
to meet the demands of 1960, we must proceed now to build the roads. Timber 
operators favor more advance road construction by the Forest Service with 
appropriated funds. The Comptroller General has recommended this. Both 
the Senate Public Works Committee and Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
have recommended it. This committee has recognized the need in the past. 
This year the House added $651,000 to the budget for these roads. Beyond the 
demonstrated need I submit that in this time of economic dislocation capital 
investments in roads such as these is a sound and valuable step. 

I was extremely disappointed that the budget did not request the full authori- 
zation. The economic situation alone calls for increased construction activity. 

In 1957, $18.9 million was obligated for timber-access road construction. For 
1958, due to the impounding of funds, $17.7 million will be spent on road con- 
struction. For 1958, the amount for construction will be $17.9 million. The 
small increase here is offset by a decrease in the funds for fire and general pur- 





= 
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pose roads. There is an overall decrease in funds requested as compared to 
last year of $1,237,000. I request that the balance of the 1958 authorizations 
and the full 1959 authorization be allowed for timber-access roads. 

My other point is that the impounding of funds cut last year’s program by 
$850,000. While a reasonable carryover is necessary, I objected to the impound- 
ing of these funds in August just after the Congress had passed the budget. It 
seems to me that “forced impounding” does not produce real savings and this 
is a violation of the intent of the antideficiency law. I have discussed this 
subject with Senator Magnuson and find myself in agreement with him. If 
savings are developed in the planned program, and the Department decides to 
hold to the planned program, a saving can be reported. In many Cases it may 
be desirable to save the money. I do object strongly to impounding money so 
as to cut back the program. Let me say that it is very important in this road 
situation to recall what your committee revealed last year. Actually $60 million 
is spent on access roads each year, but only $15 to $16 million of the appropriated 
fund is used for actual construction. The balance comes from allowances to 
timber sale purchasers. I just cannot see the saving in cutting back on the use 
of appropriated funds when the door at the other end of the barn is so big that 
revenue can be reduced by any amount desired to get roads built. 

I believe that the Appropriations Committee certainly has the power in this 
case to insure that first priority be given to road construction with appropriated 
funds. 

I would also urge that the Appropriations Committee emphasize that the full 
authorization made available under the Highway Act should be used as long as 
it is also necesary to rely on timber purchase construction of similar roads. 


HOUSING 
» 
: Earlier, I transmitted to the chairman two letters from the Forest Service on 
L their housing program. The House has added $500,000 for this program and 
, I heartily approve. This program could reasonably and properly be speeded 
? up. It is my understanding that the Forest Service has 1,150 houses which should 
y be replaced by modern homes. The Chief of the Forest Service and the Assistant 
. Secretary of Agriculture indicated strong support for the program. The longer 
8 we keep these poor houses, the more difficult it is to secure the best people to work 
y for the Forest Service. The dollar side should also have an appeal. We must 
it keep these existing substandard houses reasonably habitable, but it is a waste 

of money to maintain them for an indefinite period. The situation in the home 
is building industry is such that we could probably secure the replacement of all 
y these houses in the next 2 years. I want to urge that a 2-year program be carried 
ie out and that the committee make a total of $13,850,000 available for home 
y construction. This would require an increase of $9,500,000 above the present 
funds. 
» OPERATION OUTDOORS 
nt 

In 1956, the Department announced a program to get its recreational facilities 

of in shape to handle the expected use of the forests by 1962. Last year $11,500,000 
~d was requested and the Congress allowed $8,770,000. Then $750,000 was im- 
ar pounded leaving a net of $8,020,000. This year $8,020,000 is requested. How- 
he ever, the program called for $11,500,000 last year and $15,500,000 this year. I 
6 


am not aware that the Congress disapproved this program, but rather that your 
committee thought $8,770,000 which was a $5 million increase for 1958. was 
ng adequate to initiate the improvements. 


ver Here is another example of program deferred without real savings. I would 
ith like to request that the committee bring the program up to $11,500,000, which 
th would be an increase of $3,480,000. Then if we can proceed according to the 
ree plan, we will complete the job by 1963. 
St. The three increases I suggest are substantial but in the light of events they 
the are reasonable. Each program is one on which the need is evident and the 
tal planning is completed. Each of these activities will help the economy in areas 
where it needs this help. Each program will make a vital contribution toward 
wri- better use and administration of the forests. 
ity. IT am in accord with the idea that in times of economic dislocation, capital 
for investments in the national forests should be advanced. Oregon and Washing- 
on- ton, between them, account for about one-half of the income for the entire 
rhe national-forest system. Oregon alone accounts for one-third. These two North- 
yur- 
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west States returned a profit of $2444 million over and above every single cent 
expended for all the national-forest programs. This includes research, tree 
planting, and payments to local governments. I believe that on this basis alone 
we are entitled to ask the Federal Government to plow back some of its profits 
so that we can have further development of these great resources in the public 
interest. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 





I am disappointed that the House did not see fit to bring the forestry budget 
for the Bureau of Land Management up to last year’s level. Most of the $368,000 
cut will be on the O. and C. lands which are in Oregon. These lands develop 
$10 in revenue for every dollar we spend on forest management. Total BLM 
expenditures in Oregon were $8.2 million in 1957 and income for $21 million. 
I believe this financial record deserves consideration and we should not cut 
back on the revenue producing functions. I do, however, understand the cut- 
back in access road construction on the O. and C. lands. I am sure you under- 
stand that this particular program is really financed by the counties from one- 
third of their share of receipts. I am advised that while the volume of timber 
sold has held up quite well the price has dropped and this is reflected in this 
program. ; 

I would like to emphasize here that the volume of timber sold both in the 
national forests and on the O. and C. lands seems to be holding up quite well. 
This is due to the increased shortage of available private timber which has placed 
a greater burden on the public timber. For this reason, I do not believe it is 
sound to cut back on timber-sale money. In fact, this is just the sort of program 
where I think we can appropriate the money with the understanding that if timber 
sales fall off the money will be saved. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN 





AFFAIRS 











I want to voice my support for the budget amounts. Again in this program 


we are faced with the impoundment of funds and a cutback. I am particularly 
glad to see that the House disallowed the language which would rescind a portion 
of the contract authorization in the Highway Act and that full recognition was 
given to the request for funds to defray the cost of terminating the Klamath 
Indians. 


UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


Senator Neunercer. As you undoubtedly know, we in the Pacific 
Northwest, unfortunately, have been in the throes of a real depression. 
For example, as of January 18, the insured unemployment reached 
these large proportions in the Northwest States : 


Percent 
Oregon moe sik seh ease Avtae paratin  eare sea ma aloes aes pers cele ies ae 
NR 8 0 ae iste ee aed Santee Peer sob ee: - 
Ee TOL OTS SIME OE AD Me Wa A aces ft nS ONES ES <a Lee 
I i he a cp mmiisci cn anat Rebar acon at ee oie ce eel a tee on ies ae 


These States have led the Nation, I am sad to relate to you, in unem- 
ployment. Because lumber production is a basic industry, Federal 
appropriations for such agencies as the United States Forest Service, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Bureau of Land Management 
are necessary if our States are to emerge from the economic situation 
into which they have been plunged. 








FULL AMOUNT OF HIGHWAY 





AUTHORIZATION NEEDED 





I think you know, Mr. Chairman, because you were active in the 
process by which it was brought about, that the new highway bill 
presently in conference authorizes some $40 million for the next fiscal 
year for forest-access roads and forest trails and forest highways. It 
is my hope that the Senate Appropriations Committee will see fit to 
appropriate the full amount of the authorization, if, indeed, this 
entire authorization is kept in conference, and I have hope that it 
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will. It is essential to the lumber-producing States of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, and Montana that there be an additional access- 
roads program. 

The Forest Service told our committee that it needed 480,000 miles 
of roads, of which 400,000 miles are for timber-access purposes. Pres- 

ently there : are only about 130,000 miles of roads in the national forests. 
Many of our main lumber-producing areas are almost totally reliant on 
national-forest timber. While we are seeking an appropriation, Mr. 
Chairman, I think you realize that this is one item which does not 
meet total output. You, yourself, are concerned when the Government 
just spends money and there is no return. 

I would like to read just one paragraph from the testimony of Ed- 
ward P. Cliff, Assistant Chief of Forest Service, at Public Works Com- 
mittee hearing on Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 which was in 
answer to a question which I put to him: 

Mr. Crirr. The timber-access roads that the Government builds are self- 
liquidation: they pay for themselves, because when we have a Government-con- 
structed road we make no allowance in the appraisal for road construction or 
for the construction of that piece of road. We appraise the timber proportion- 
ately higher as the uncut price that we would accept on a bill. So, in all instances, 
the Government is bound to get back at least as much as they invested in the 
road and in many cases the construction of a road with public funds enables 
more competitive bidding and, when more competitive bidding occurs, we ordi- 
narily get a better price for the timber. So there is a twofold effect in many 
instances. It is a good investment to build these main access roads with Govern- 
ment financing in the long run, 


FOREST HIGHWAY CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION 


Chairman Hayprex. May I interrupt there? I want to say this. 
Before the Agriculture Subcommittee of the committee yesterday I 
questioned the Secretary of Agriculture in regard to this matter 
and pointed out to him that in the Federal Aid Highway Act, which 
is soon to become a law, there were $13 million made available for 
contract authorization. I inquired, “Why is it that the Department 
of Agriculture has never used the contract authorization?” In other 
words, all the other departments that have contract authorizations 
have utilized it except the Department of Agriculture. I indicated 
it was high time that they did. Their reply was they were going to 
do that. In other words, they would take advantage of the appro- 
priation of this extra money, that is, the authorization to spend this 
extra money immediately as provided in the Highway Act. For the 
first time the Forest Service would utilize that. 

Secondly, I pointed out just what you said, that, if the access roads 
were built by the Forest Service, it had an effect on not only getting 
the money back quickly by increased prices, but that in that way the 
counties where the timber is located obtained their share of the revenue 
which they do not if the roads are constructed by the timber companies. 
Senator Neupercer. Of course not. They do not get their 25 percent 
then. 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. I brought that to the attention of the 
Secretary myself yesterday, and was assured that they would use this 
contract authority immediately. 

Senator Neupercer. That is very encouraging. I think your ques- 
tioning of the Secretary served a most useful purpose. 
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FOREST ROADS INVESTMENT FOR GOVERNMENT 


I think that not even people in the Northwest and, probably, in 
your southwestern part of the country realize that these forest- “access 
roads are great investments for the Government, because it is my 
understanding that the price received for the Federal timber stump- 
age is always infinitely higher when the Government constructs the 
road so there can be many more bidders rather than just one monopoly 
buyer of this timber. I am so glad you raised the point with the 
Secretary, and I am glad you raised the additional matter of the 
counties getting their ‘share from the local government, which they 
do not get when the road is privately built. 


I do not want to presume on your time too long because I know my 
able friend from the State of Nevada is here to ‘testify, T have had 
some correspondence with the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture in 
charge of the Forest Service, Mr. Peterson, in which I have suggested 
to him that the Forest Service make available, as an inventory, the 
various activities which were carried on during the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps days and which have been neglec ted in recent years. 
If we should have a large number of unemployed to take care of, 
particularly young people, these various undertakings—trails, camp- 
grounds, picnic grounds, roads, and so on—have been inventoried so 
we will know what can be done. I have this cor respondence here, 


and I would like very much to have it in the record. I think it might 
be useful. 

Chairman Haypen. We will place that correspondence in the record 
at this point. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: Your letter of February 21 requested information 
on public-works opportunities in forest conservation. 

The Forest Service has an inventory of work projects for the national forests, 
land-utilization projects, and experimental forests. The project-work inventory 
includes about 70 items of developmental work. The items cover a wide range 
of activities including land treatment, structural improvements, and related 
work to increase the productivity of these public lands. Some of the major 
projects which could be carried out on an accelerated basis are: 

(a) Access road and trail construction ; 
(b) Building construction (housing, offices, warehouses, laboratories, ete.) : 


(c) Reforestation and improvement of timber stands by pruning and thin- 
ning; 


(d@) Erosion-control measures ; 

(e) Recreation developments, such as camp and picnic areas; 

(f) Revegetation of depleted rangelands and construction of range im- 

provements ; 

(9g) Wildlife-habitat development. 
The Forest Service has adequate legislative authority for this work. However, 
there are two limitations in the appropriation act which should be increased in 
a large-scale building program. These are (a) limitation of $25,000 ($30,000 in 
Alaska) on cost of individual buildings, and (0b) $50,000 annually for purchase 
of building sites. The amount of increased limitation required would depend 
on the size and character of any program authorized. There are a few large 
laboratories planned for fundamental forest research that would require a sub- 
stantial increase in the individual building authorization. Access-road con- 
struction is limited by the authorization in the Federal Aid Highway Act. It 
would likewise need to be increased with any substantially increased road- 
construction program. 
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The Forest Service estimates that any number of workers up to 200,000 could 
be effectively employed. In addition to the man-years of work used directly 
on the program, there would be, of course, a large number of man-years of off- 
site work in the manufacture of equipment and materials, transportation of 
supplies, etc. The varied types of production projects which can be undertaken 
eflectively on public lands are of a nature that work can be started immediately 
at almost any employment level desired. The work can be programed for a 
6-months’ period or extended for several years. The activities are such that, 
except for major buildings, they can be curtailed without losing the effectiveness 
of work done. The program can be geared, therefore, to the employment objec- 
tives and the size and duration of any program authorized. 

It is estimated that several hundred million dollars could be utilized effectively 
within the first 18-24 months of a public-works program. A shorter program 
would require correspondingly less funds while a program of longer duration 
could be built up to a higher level. 

The diversified character of work needs on the public lands administered by 
the Forest Service enables project selection to provide work for the maximum 
number of people. Projects such as reforestation, thinning, and other timber- 
stand improvement work, construction of recreation improvements, range im- 
provements, and similar land-treatment measures employ a high percentage of 
unskilled labor. Projects such as access roads and building construction require 
a lesser percentage of unskilled labor and a higher proportion of skilled labor 
and equipment and material costs. Overall, forest conservation projects give 
a higher employment ratio per expenditure unit than most other types of public 
works. For coordinated forest development all of the measures should be 
included for a balanced program under the multiple-use policy. 

I appreciate your interest in the conservation needs of our national forests. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. Pererson, 
Assistant Secretary. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1958. 
Hon. Ezra Tart BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: In recent days I have had a number of inquiries from 
Oregon and elsewhere, as to why the Government has not renewed activities 
similar to those of the old Civilian Conservation Corps. My correspondents have 
indicated the opinion that, under current economic and unemployment condi- 
tions, stepped-up activities on projects of the kind once carried on under the 
CCC could make a valuable contribution to worthwhile and necessary conserva- 
tion objectives. 

In this connection, I am told that since the days of the CCC, the United States 
Forest Service in your Department has maintained a project works inventory of 
suitable developmental work which could be carried on in the National Forests 
at an appropriate time. I am writing you to obtain whatever information may 
be available about this project works inventory. 

This information should include the following aspects : 

1. What is the nature of the projects which might effectively be carried on 
by the Forest Service if money for this purpose were available? 

2. Does the United States Forest Service have adequate authority for this 
work, if money were appropriated, or is additional legislative authority needed? 
If so, would you please submit a draft of such legislation? 

3. How much personnel could effectively be employed and utilized, under 
competent supervision, in worthwhile conservation projects of the United States 
Forest Service? 

4. What additional funds, besides those presently provided in your budget, 
would be needed to establish a works program at a level which would aecom- 
plish effective results? 

I assume that the kinds of works contemplated in the project works inven- 
tory of the United States Forest Service may differ from other kinds of public 
works construction in utilizing a very high proportion of manpower compared 
with other costs. If this is so, it seems to me that they may be a particularly 
valuable type of public works in a period of high unemployment, as well as 
meeting some long-overdue needs of our national forests, at a relatively low 
total cost. For that reason, I look forward with interest to receiving from 
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you a description of the kind of improvement program which the United States 
Forest Service would be able to put into effect in the national forests, should 
it receive additional funds and employees. May I have an answer by March 15? 
With kind wishes, I am 
Respectfully, 
t1ci7ARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


REQUEST OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Neupercer. It is my hope that the Appropriations Sub- 
committee and then your full committee will see fit to appropriate 
the full authorization for forest access roads, for forest highways, 
and that you will give some attention to the need for additional Forest 
Service housing, so we can have the personnel to cruise this timber 
adequately and that you will give consideration to the requests of the 
Bureau of Land Management and the Bureau of Indian Affairs for 
the road money and for the funds that are necessary to properly and 
effectively cruise this timber which is so important to the economy of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Thank you so much not only for your continuing courtesy but for 
giving our region the benefit of your ‘knowledge which dwarfs my own 
about these matters. I always wonder how you know so muc h more 
about the Pacific Northwest. than I do when I was born and raised 
there. You have my unbounded admiration and gratitude. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


WEED CONTROL AND THE SOIL AND MOISTURE PROGRAMS 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALAN BIBLE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 






REDUCTIONS AND TRANSFERS IN 1959 ESTIMATES 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Bible, I understand you have a state- 
ment. 

Senator Brstze. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I too, am going to appear 
before you this morning on a matter involving the Bureau of Land 
Management. This was a problem which was first directed to my 
attention when I was in my native State of Nevada last fall concern- 
ing the weed-control program of the Bureau of Land Management. 

It has been called to my attention that in the budget which was 
set up this year the amount was reduc ed from $3,917, 000, which was 
the amount appropriated in 1958, to $8,617,000 for fise al year 1959 
for the soil and moisture program. Now that is a reduction of 
$300,000 for this program, in fiscal 1959, as compared to fiscal 1958. 

In addition to that, the amount appropriated for the weed-control 
‘program was reduced from $709,000, which is the amount appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1958, to $559,000 for the coming fiscal year, 
1959, which amounts to a reduction of $150,000 for this program. 

The purpose of my appearance here today is to vigorously urge 
that this committee restore the amounts to that level allowed in fiscal 
1958. 

The exploration of the Bureau of Land Management as to the cause 
of the reduction is that it is due to the fact that disastrous fires which 
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they had in 1957, and I think there was something in the neighbor- 
hood of 1,230 fires, that burned something in excess of 51% million 
acres in the United States and Alaska. The cost of fire suppression 
exceeded by five times the amount appropriated for fire suppression 
in 1958 and these excess fire suppression costs were met in part through 
curtailment of other activities and the transfer of funds from the 


soil and moisture account and from the weed control account trans- 
fer over to the fire suppression account. 


When it came to submitting the current budget, the budget reflected 
a reduction of some $450,000 in those 2 items. 


WEED-CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Based upon our experience in the State of Nevada, it seems to me 
there are very few activities carried on by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement that are more advantageous than these two particular pro- 
grams. I join with Senator Neuberger in his remark that you are 
far more knowledgeable on this subject than I am. As I stated, it 
was called to my attention by a visitor from the present weed-control 
project in the eastern part. of my State, one in which the stockmen 
and rangemen were very enthusiastic about. They had been assured 
that. a certain number of additional acres were to be sowed pursuant 
to the program that has been in existence and then all of a sudden 
the orders went out they were not to have this increased acreage. 

The reason now, after investigation, becomes apparent. They 
transferred the money from this particular fund over to fire suppres- 
sion. Now the thing that I am pressing for is that it be restored to 
the level of the 1958 fiscal year figure. 


I have here a formal statement which I would like to have in- 
corporated in the record and it is only in the interest of time that I 


have highlighted some of the points which I would like to have con- 
sidered by you. 


Chairman Haypren. Your statement will be included in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, it has come to my attention that the appropriations bill, as 
passed by the House of Representatives, for the Bureau of Land Management, 
with respect to the soil and moisture program, reduced from $3,917,000, the 
amount appropriated for fiscal year 1958, to $3,617,000 for fiscal year 1959. 
This amounts to a reduction of $300,000 for this program. Likewise, the appo- 
priation for the weed-control program was reduced from $709,000, the amount 
appropriated for fiscal year 1958, to $559,000 for fiscal year 1959, which amounts 
toa reduction of $105,000 for this program. 

My purpose in appearing before this committee today is to call your atten- 
tion to factors which I believe require restoration of these appropriations to 
the amount atuhorized in fiscal 1958. This will entail the committees in- 
creasing the figures as passed by the House for the soil and moisture program 
by $300,000 and for the weed-control program, $150,000. 

As you know, the Bureau of Land Management last year experienced the 
worst fire season it has had since 1942. Similarly, unprecedented drought 
in Alaska resulted in the most disastrous fire season in the history of the 
Bureau and, according to information I have received from the Bureau, the 
cost of controlling some 1,230 fires, which occurred in 1957 and which burned 
over some 5% million acres in the United States and Alaska, exceeded by 5 
times the amount appointed for fire suppression in 1958. These excess fire- 
suppression costs were met in part through curtailment of other activities and 
the transfer of released funds to the fire-control activity. Funds were trans- 
ferred from range management activities in the amount of $300,000 from the 
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soil and moisture program and $150,000 from the weed-control program and 
these amounts that I feel should be restored in the 1959 appropriation. 

In my State, Nevada, some 180,000 acres of public rangeland were blackened 
and denuded by fire. Under emergency conditions a small percentage of this 
area in critical locations was later seeded this past fall. 

A few of the activities carried on under these programs are construction 
of detention and retention dams, construction of dykes to control the flow of 
surface water, digging contour furroughs to drain land, construction of reservoirs, 
and many more. Some 35 activities in all, I am advised, are carried on under 
these programs. 

One of the major practices accomplished under both of these programs, 
and the one in which I am most vitally interested at the present time, is the 
restoration of depleted rangeland through the seeding of hardy perrenial grasses, 
This entails replacing useless and flammable brush with a palatable grass cover 
which permanently ties down the topsoil and produces valuable forage where 
little or none existed before. In the past decade the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment has successfully seeded nearly 1 million acres of unproductive rangelands, 
In Nevada alone, the new forage created through these programs will now sup- 
port an estimated 18,000 head of cattle for a 5-month grazing season. Placing 
livestock on reseeded ranges lessens grazing pressure on the surrounding unim- 
proved ranges and allows an opportunity for rest and recuperation of the 
ranges. 

In addition to the vast acreage of public rangeland seeded by the Bureau of 
Land Management, ranchers have seeded many thousands of acres of their pri- 
vately owned ranges. No better evidence is needed that the practice is a paying 
proposition. Furthermore, ranchers are contributing substantially in cash and 
kind to seeding projects applied to their allotments of Federal range by the 
3ureau. The average cost of seeding this public domain land in Nevada is $5.50 
an acrre, of which the livestock producers in my State have contributed from 
$1.50 to $2 per acre, depending, of course, upon the quantity of seed required 
for proper seeding. Such cooperation attests to the confidence that stockmen 
have in the programs and aids in stretching appropriated funds over more 
acreage. 

The loss of funds in fiscal 1958 through transfer to fire-suppression activities 
resulted in the cancellation or deferrment of from 40,000 to 50,000 acres of 
seeding projects and a substantial volume of other urgently needed conserva- 
tion work. The failure to complete this work on schedule plus the added prob- 
lem of several hundred thousand acres of fire-denuded range make it imperative 
that funds lost by transfer in 1958 be restored to the proper activities in fiscal 
1959. 

While I have presented this matter to you on the basis of facts and figures 
from my own State, I know the committee is aware that these programs are 
earried on in all of the 11 Far Western States. In some, like my own, certain 
phases of the activities under these programs are in greater demand than others. 
The reseeding program is especially beneficial to my State, but the important 
thing to remember is that all of the Far Western States will directly benefit 
should the fiscal 1959 appropriations for these programs be restored to the 
amounts passed in 1958. 


RESTORATION TO 1958 FUND ASKED 


Senator Breie. One thing that also appeals to me is the vast acre- 
age of public rangeland which has been seeded by the Bureau of 
Land Management and is matched in many instances, and in my 
State, by the ranchers likewise seeding many thousands of acres of 
their privately owned range. I believe that is a good indication of 
the worthwhileness of the project. 

I am not an expert in this field, only posing as one, and I visited 
many of the pilot plants that were set up within our State. It occurs 
to me that they are worthwhile. 

The problem which I point out as a representative of the State of 
Nevada, I think, is representative of a great many of the other 11 
Far Western States in cost of fire suppression. The $300,000 taken 
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from the soil and moisture program and the other $150,000 taken 
from the funds of the weed-control program were in no way restored 
in the budget that now appears before us. My plea is that they 
simply be restored to the same level, the direct working level, as I 
am told, and I believe it is true, at least in my State, that existed in 
fiscal 1958. 

Chairman Haypven. We are very grateful to you for the statement. 
I might say that when the Director of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment was before this committee I tried to impress him with the fact 
that there should be no more transfers of funds from either of those 
sources for fire protection. I made it clear that this committee feels 
that the full cost of fire fighting should be provided. 


HALOGETON SITUATION 


I assume your request for additional funds for weed control is due 
to the extensive infestation of halogeton in your State. 

Senator Birnie. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypren. In Nevada it shows for the Bureau of Land 
Management lands 4,426,900 acres and on other lands 1,284,800 
acres, or a total of 5,711,700 acres. Now Nevada has the largest acreage 
of infestation in the United States. The total infestation on the Bu- 
reau of Land Management lands is 8,387,000 acres and for other lands 

50,000 acres, for a total of 11,537,000 acres; so you can see that a 
bites share of that is in Nevada and the next State is Utah. 

Tam afraid that we have let this pest get away from us. Something 
must be done about it. 

Senator Brsie. I could not agree with you more, Mr. Chairman, and 
certainly, according to experts I have talked to, the best means of 
choking out halogeton in our particular area is by sowing crested 
wheatgrass. 

This not only choked it out, but it likewise furnished good forage 
for the livestock. 

Chairman Haypen. In lieu of something poisonous? 

Senator Bisie. Yes, in lieu of something poisonous. It was a re- 
placement with something worthwhile. That is absolutely correct in 
the No. 1 state in halogeton. Of course, we felt we were shorted by 
the transfer to fire suppression. I cannot be critical of that. We had 
fires ravaging the country and they were ravaging my State, but the 
thing I am critical of is when they came up with the budget this year 
they took the cost of fire suppression out of these two items and did 
not restore it to its prior level. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you very much, Senator Bible. 
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Bureau or InpiAn AFFAIRS 


STATEMENTS OF GLENN L. EMMONS, COMMISSIONER; W. BARTON 
GREENWOOD, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER ; FRED H. MASSEY, ASSIST- 
ANT COMMISSIONER (ADMINISTRATION) ; MISS SELENE GIFFORD, 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (COMMUNITY SERVICES); IRVIN J. 
UTZ, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (RESOURCES); ARTHUR 0. 
ALLEN, ENGINEERING ADVISER TO ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
(ADMINISTRATION); MRS. HILDEGARD THOMPSON, CHIEF, 
BRANCH OF EDUCATION; EVAN L. FLORY, CHIEF, BRANCH OF 
LAND OPERATIONS; ROBERT J. TRIER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF 
ROADS; GEORGE S. KEPHART, CHIEF, BRANCH OF FORESTRY; 
CHARLES F. MILLER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF RELOCATION SERVICES; 
AND WILBUR P. KANE, CHIEF, BRANCH OF BUDGET AND 
FINANCE 


ESTIMATE AND HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Chairman Haypen. You may proceed, Mr. Emmons, in any manner 
you wish. 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
a pleasure to have the opportunity to appear before this committee 
to discuss the program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
budget for fiscal year 1959. 

The budget estimate submitted to the Congress is in the amount of 
$99,369,000. In its consideration of the Bureau programs, the House 
of Representatives approved the budget estimate and added $800,000 
for the school-construction program. The bill as passed by the House 
would appropriate $100,169,000 for fiscal year 1959. 

The estimate of $17 million for management of land and water re- 
sources will continue operation and management practices for the con- 
servation of natural resources at the program level for 1958. 

The estimate of $13,800,000 for the buildings and utilities and 
irrigation construction program includes $800,000 added by the House 
for school facilities. ‘The buildings and utilities program will allow 
for the rehabilitation of certain school plants that have reached a 
condition which, if not corrected, will make it necessary to discon- 
tinue their use. 

The estimate also includes funds for the Bureau’s share of the cost 
of reconstruction of the Cheyenne River Agency, S. Dak. These 
facilities will be flooded through closure of the Oahe Dam under 
construction by the Corps of Engineers. The corps will assume the 
larger share of these costs through replacement of existing facilities. 
In connection with the estimate for construction, I would like to 
point out to the committee that the 1958 program, as included in 
the President’s budget, has been modified by the release of $1,841,000 
which was being held in budgetary reserve. With the release of these 
funds, we will undertake in 1958 construction of projects which were 
scheduled for 1959. 
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ROAD CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 


The road construction and maintenance estimate of $8 million is for 
the liquidation of obligations incurred under contract authorization 
contained in the Federal-Aid Highway Act. The 1958 road-construc- 
tion program has been modified since submission of the budget by the 
release of $1,122,000 in budgetary reserves, and the addition of $2 
million in contract authorization advanced from the 1959 program. 
This action will enable us to accelerate our roadbuilding activity and 
place added emphasis on construction and reconstruction of roads to 
standards acceptable to local governments to whom they can be trans- 
ferred for maintenance. The acceleration of this program will affect 
our estimate for appropriation of funds to liquidate our obligations, 
We now have under consideration the need for an amount in addition 
to the $8 million included in the estimate. 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO MENOMINEE AND KLAMATH INDIANS 


Also included in the estimate are requests for funds to cover reim- 
bursements to the Menominee and Klamath Tribes of Indians for 
expenses involved in preparing for termination of Federal supervision. 

I have limited my presentation to a summary of the estimate, but 
members of my staff here with me are prepared to present the program 
in detail. We shall be pleased to answer any questions you may have. 


EDUCATION AND WELFARE SERVICES 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$57,469,000 for education and welfare services. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Bureau OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Education and welfare services 


inebouriation Act. 10062. oss a eee $59, 460, 000 

Rens amount held im budget reserve. ink eo 2, 176, 000 

DVOGTAE DV OTIAING, - DOs sittin ties cccscencnnieinrndan nial 57, 284, 000 
Decreases: 

Assistance to pupils in non-Federal schools_____--__--------~ 200 

AiG RT TNT. CIN i iiss i ices ccnchaieinsinadanatl 1, 205, 800 

ern POOR i ooh cectncmg ine ccaeeaeaeeael 154, 000 

1, 360, 000 

Subtotal, 1959_..____--- se lc i ie acl 55, 924, 000 
Increases : 

Assistance to pupils in non-Federal schools____._.__--_--------- 600, 000 

OTE COO ha et tical catenin 185, 000 

SG etocktion and treinitie. us ose te shies teaeiee 760, 000 

1, 545, 000 


Bodeet ebtimels; T0066 on eh See eee 57, 469, 000 
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Analysis by activity—Education and welfare services 








| Amount | Estimate, | 
Activities available, | Decrease Subtotal | 1959 | Increase 
1958 
ose EN, ee 
. Educational assistance facilities and | 
a a ere peice |$47, 936, 000 | $1, 206,000 |$46, 730,000 |$48, 275, 000 
. Welfare and guids wce service. ....._.- > 4, 878, 000 154,000 | 4, 724,000 4, 724, 000 
. Relocation services_ Sai, ianatiaa tiles eselsee es ann 3, 541, 3, 541, 000 
. Maintaining law and order_ 929, 000 





57, 284, 000 1, 360, 000 | 55,924,000 | 57, 469, 000 1, 545, 000 





1. Educational assistance, facilities and services 


Amount | Estimate, 


| ‘a | 
| 
Subactivity f available, | Decrease Subtotal | 1959 Increase 
RO | th 


| | 

(a) Assistance to pupils in non-Federal | | 
schools-___- | $2, 503, 800 | $200 | $7, 503, 600 | $8, 103, 600 $600, 000 
(b) Federal facilities , 426, 400 37, 426, 400 | 37, 611, 400 185, 000 


(c) Adult education and training progr ram..| “Tene 800 | 1, 205, 800 1,800,000 | 2, 560, 000 760, 000 
| = — 
| 


i 
| 
| 


i oe Sacteec ade ldcsmendnswsschip yee 1, 206, 000 46, 730, 000 4 48, 275, 000 i, 545, 000 


EXPLANATION OF DECREASES 


(a) Assistance to pupils in non-Federal schools, $8,103,600 
The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $8,103,600, an increase 


of $600,000 over the subtotal. The following item has been deducted in arriving 
at the subtotal for the 1959 estimate: State contracts, $200. 


(c) Adult education and training program, $2,560,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $2,560,000, an increase 
of $760,000 over the subtotal. The following items have ben deducted in ar- 
riving at the subtotal for the 1959 estimate: 


Training for Indians under readjustment legislation S800, 000 
On-reservation adult education 405, 800 


(a) Assistance to pupils in non-Federal schools, $8,103,600 

The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $8,103,600 an increase of $600,000 
over 1958. The increase of $600,000 will provide assistance to Indian students 
as enumerated below: 


Subtotal, 1959 1959 


Number of Amount Number of 
pupils | pupils | 


Amount 


State contracts... __- | 38, 900 $6, 340, 000 | 38, 900 $6, 840, 000 
Local contracts___-- d Z 3, 850 1, 012, 600 4, 000 1, 112, 600 
Special aids. .--_..--- : 130 6, 000 130 6, 000 
) Higher education_- i 400 145, 000 400 145, 000 


NE sis con cels mail 43, 280 7, 503, 600 43, 430 8, 103, 600 


(1) State contracts, $6,840,000.—The estimate of $6,840,000 is a net increase 
of $500,000 over 1958. A State plan in operation in each State provides the base 
upon which funds are requested for a State. The 1958 amounts have been 
arrived at through consultation with State officials in accordance with these 
plans. Although State plans vary from State to State because of variance in 
State school laws and State financing of schools, each plan is based on the con- 
cept of need to compensate districts for impacts of tax-free Indian lands. The 
States of California and Oregon were among the first to receive contract aid— 
they are the first to assume full financial responsibility for Indian children 
on the same basis as other children. The amounts by State have been arrived at 
through negotiations based upon estimates of school attendance of Indian chil- 
dren in public schools. 
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The following table reflects amount by States: 


Available 1958 Estimate 1959 


Number Amount Number 
pupils pupils 


Nebraska. .__---_- i iia anit ea al 700 $153, 000 700 
North Dakota__--- 745 180, 000 
South Dakota___- awe 2, 150 500, 000 
Billings: Montana___. Sites popped 4, 200 525, 000 
Gallup: New Mexico. ‘ | 4, 600 1, 336, 000 
Juneau: Alaska-._-. 870 529, 000 
Minneapolis: 
Minnesota. -- setae ini 2, 675 310, 200 | 
Wisconsin ____ ‘ ; 1, 400 336, 600 | 
Muskogee: Oklahoma 11, 800 450, 000 | 
Phoenix: 
Arizona. _..---- ef | 3, 800 | 1, 382, 800 
California. -__- wis 950 | 55, 000 
Nevada__ 1, 020 22, 400 
Portland: 
Idaho. | 990 175, 000 
Washington... cals glk 3, 000 185, 000 





Total __ ; 38, 900 | 6, 340, 000 





Note.—The number of pupils represents enrollment except for Arizona, where attendance is used. 


(2) Local contracts, $1,112,600.—The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is 
$1,112,600, an increase of $100,000 over 1958. In States where the Indian prob- 
lem is confined to one or a few school districts, the Bureau deals directly with 
school districts. This method in such instances is more economical since it does 
not require outlay of funds for administration in the State department of public 
instruction to administer aid to a few districts. Costs are based on need, in the 
same way as State contracts are made. 

The Bureau pays full per pupil costs in local contracts in Navaho peripheral 
towns. Children from tax-free out-of-district lands are dormitized in towns 
adjacent to the Navaho Reservation to permit attendance in public schools. The 
district has no financial responsibility for these children; therefore, the Bureau 
has assumed full responsibility including full cost of maintenance of these chil- 
dren. Contracts in these districts are based on actual costs to the school district. 

This item provides for 4,000 pupils in public schools, a net increase of 150 over 
1598. The table below reflects actual and estimated enrollment and fund require- 
ments to meet program needs. 


1958 1959 


| Number Amount | Number Amount 
of pupils of pupils 


Anadarko: Kansas___- cnee : j $20, 000 200 $30, 000 
Billings: Wyoming = t 15, 500 490 40, 000 
Juneau: Angoon and Hydaburg--.__.------- setbid : 9, 966 215 15, 000 
Minneapolis: lowa_-_- Rater ees 5 30, 000 55 30, 000 
Gallup ae kee eeeeomeiee 2, 7 869, 134 2, 655 958, 600 
Peripheral pu tiabeckukae (1, (684, 445) (1, 880) (739, 115) 
Arizona: 
Flagstaff_ - et ‘ sl q 135, 695 300 105, 365 
Holbrook sseeszdee i 108, 000 420 176, 045 
Snowflake_. i ; ; 90 | 31, 650 90 31, 650 
Taylor--.--. si-ateliphenneiisilies si al é 9, 600 30 9, 600 

Winslow mans pisinialidaon é 103, 700 300 103, 71 

New Mexico: 

Aztec. .- s aioe lca maetee eke 4 49, 800 120 66, 755 
Gallup 3 inate , i nae f 206, 500 f 206, £00 
Utah: , Richfield a eoiaea =e 2 39, 500 39, £00 
Other than peripheral. aos ; 5 (184, 689) 
Arizona; Ganada > Soebae ome s 3, 240 
Colorado: 
RETR. kn abc eeanee aa 95, 144 
Cortez (Towaoc) 5 iatcabalitedes nan 306 45, 760 | 
Bayfield _ - _- ‘ ‘ diifalaesad ; é 3, 475 
Utah: San Juan (Blanding) ; 9, 070 
New Mexico: Mexican Springs--....-..-...---- 28, 000 
Phoenix: Utah ; 68, 000 

















1, 012, 600 1, 112, 600 
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(3) Special aids, $6.000.—The estimate of $6,000 is the same as for 1958. This 
item provides for lunches for Seminole children in Florida and for tuition for 
high-school pupils in Mississippi who would be unable to enroll in the local schools 
without this aid. Contractual arrangements are not entered into by the Bureau 
and local districts because of the limited number of pupils involved. 

(4) Higher education, $145,000.—The estimate of $145,000 is the same as for 
1958. This item provides for grants to approximately 400 pupils in universities, 
colleges, and institutions of higher learning. More than 2,800 Indian young 
people in schools above the high-school level in 1956-57. The number is expected 
to increase annu.lly because of the larger number graduating from Federal and 
public high schools and beeause of the growing interest of the Indian people in 
having their children receive education at the higher levels. The Federal grant 
funds, with the funds provided by private and public organizations, various 
schools, some States, tribal groups, and Federal and tribal loans, will assist many 
Indian young people who would otherwise be unable to attend schools of higher 
learning. The amount of grant funds provided by various Indian tribes for higher 
education is increasing each year as tribal resources permit and as other tribes 
establish grant funds for this use. However, many tribes are without resources 
to provide for the higher education needs of their youngsters. 


(b) Federal facilities and services, $37,611,400 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $37,611,400, an increase of $185,000 
over 1958. An analysis of this subactivity follows: 














| 
1958 | 1959 
Number! Amount | Number| Amount 
of pupils | of pupils | 
a ra | : 
(1) Boarding schools..__- | 29/455 | $28, 482,900 | 29,455 | $28, 667, 900 
(2) Day schools. _...------_- 22: _.-| 16,010 7, 864, 200 16, 010 7, 864, 200 
(3) Special services... _- Sespteniniiestap ect Salting | 1,079, 300 |... 1, 079, 300 
—- —_ | — - - -|—_— —_————_—_———- 
Total__...... Be hd I Coe : | 45,465 | 37,426,400 | 45,465 | 37, 611, 400 








(1) Boarding facilities, $28,667,900.—The estimate of $28,667,900 is an increase 
of $185,000 over 1958. The increase of $185,000 in this subactivity is for upgrad- 
ing of dormitory attendants. Dormitory attendants are responsible for super- 
vising, directing, counseling, and guiding the activities of Indian schoolchildren. 
These positions, presently classified and filled in grades 1, 2, 3, and 4, have been 
audited by representatives of various civil service regional] offices, and in most 
instances those in the lower 3 grades have been recommended for upgrading. 
A Commission report with regard to pesitions of this type at the Navaho agency, 
states : 

“* * * The problem of the classification of dormitory attendants has been 
discussed in previous Commission reports and has been taken up from time te 
time by the Commission’s central office. We believe that sufficient information 
is now available to both the Commission and the Bureau of Indian Affairs te 
enable these positions to be correctly described and allocated consistent with 
published standards. * * *” 

The Bureau agrees with Commission recommendations and is prepared to pro- 
ceed with the reclassification of the positions: Approximately 800 positions 
would be affected by this proposed reelassification action. 

The item provides for the operation of boarding facilities as follows: 


Number of pupils 


Type of operation Number of 
schools 


Nonreservation schools... -. .| 15 11, 940 11, 940 
Reservation schools_ 44 | 13, 035 | 3, 

Navajo community schools. - - 20 | 1, 530 | 1, 530 
Dormitory only, operation. | 16 | 2, 950 2, 950 








Total. -| 95 29, 455 | 29, 455 
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(2) Day schools, $7,864,200.—The estimate of $7,864,200 is the same as for 
1958. The item n provides for the operetcnt of day facilities as follows: 


] at 
1958 1959 


Type of day operation Number 
of schools) Number | Number | Number |} Number 
units pupils | units pupils 
| 
18 553 14, 050 | 553 
1 12 350 12 
48 1, 090 
6 185 
ll 335 | 


630 16, 010 





Regular classroom. ---_-_--- ; i 

Teacher-aid classrooms - - 

Navajo trailer classrooms of 

Navajo hogan schools___- 

Sanatorium__-_- a 
ia 


Total_- 


(3) Special services, $1,079,300—The estimate of $1,079,300 is the same as for 
1958. An analysis of the item follows: 


ce 1959 
| 
| 


(a) Program direction. ____-___-. . Jiskiae bis ae $874, 800 | $874, 800 
(b) Museum __- eee iiehlin Gian eta 24, 500 24, 500 
(c) Navajo off-reserv: ation transportation - . cane cei needa 180, 000 | 189, 000 


RN SS canductncdhiba sink edeuiente os 1, 079, 00 1, 079, 300 





(a) Program direction, $874,800: The estimate of $874,800 is the same as for 
1958. The item provides for the salaries and expenses of the education employ: 
ees rendering field supervisory service in the States and in Alaska, as well as 
the education personnel in the central office. These education specialists plan 
the overall academic and vocational program for Federal Indian schools and in 
cooperation with State and local officials develop plans for increased enrollment 
of Indian pupils in the public-school system. 

(b) Museum, $24,500: The estimate of $24,500 is the same as for 1958. The 
item provides for the operation of the Blackfeet Museum at Browning, Mont. 

(c) Navaho off-reservation transportation, $180,000: The estimate of $180,000 
is the same as for 1958. The item provides for bus and rail fares and incidental 
expenses of transporting pupils to and from their homes to schools located off 
the Navaho Reservation. 


(c) Adult education and training programs, $2,560,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $2,560,000, an increase of $760,000, 
which is applied as follows 


Program Subtotal 
1959 


Estimate 
1959 


| 

| 
1, Training for Indians under readjustment programs- .-_- oes $200, 000 -_= = 
2. On-reservation adult education. _. ; LES 200, 000 


3. Vocational training. -- ; ; sim hated bate 1, 400, 000 


2, 160,000 


Total_. Aeaeeeehayameaes ‘1, 800, 000 


(1) Training for Indians under readjustment program, $200,000.—The esti- 
mate of $200,000 is the same as the subtotal 1959. Readjustment legislation for 
certain Indian tribes authorizes, among other things, a program of education 
and training to help the adult members of the tribes (1) to earn a livelihood, 
(2) to conduct their own affairs, and (3) to assume their responsibilities as 
citizens; all without special services because of their status as Indians. The 
type of training and the methods utilized are those that meet the needs and 
abilities of the individual Indians involved, bearing in mind the objective. The 
program consists of two major parts (1) to arrange for appropriate training 
away from the reservation for those who wish to settle and secure employment 
away from the reservation and (2) to arrange for training for those Indians on 
the reservation who will remain there independent of Federal supervision. 
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Major responsibility for planning and operating the second phase of the program 
is being placed wherever practicable with State governments, with the Bureau 
making available its resources within the limitation of fund availability. Con- 
tracts are in effect with the State departments of education and universities in 
Oregon, Utah, and Wisconsin covering the Klamath Tribe and certain members 
of the Ute Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, and the Menominee 
Tribe. 

(2) On-reservation adult education, $200,000.—The estimate of $200,000 is the 
same as the subtotal 1959. This program offers general education instruction 
to adult Indians not coming under the readjustment legislation but where the 
need is especially acute because those Indians have missed the advantage of 
education in their youth. The courses are designed to provide an opportunity 
for them to develop basic skills in reading, writing, speaking, and understanding 
the English language. These Indians are at a definite disadvantage because 
they are separated by a language barrier from the modern world in which they 
live. As a result, they have great difficulty in earning even a minimum liveli- 
hood and are not able to enjoy the benefits which most Americans take for 
granted. 

(3) Adult vocational training, $2,160,000.—The estimate of $2,160,000 is an 
increase of $760,000 over the subtotal. This item provides for the vocational 
training program, authorized by Public Law 959 approved August 3, 1956, for 
adult Indians. The act authorizes an annual amount of $3,500,000, of which not 
to exceed $500,000 shall be used for administrative purposes. 

The Congress, recognizing that a majority of the adult members of those tribes 
selected for termination were in need of additional education and vocational 
training to fit them to compete with other citizens in the labor market in which 
they must make their living after termination of special Federal services, pro- 
vided for such training in each terminal bill enacted. This same recognition 
has been extended to include all adult Indians resident on or near reservations 
through the enactment of Public Law 959. 

These deficiencies in the adult Indians’ education and training are recognized 
as one of the major deterrents in planning with groups for termination, in 
finding alternatives to the creation of welfare societies on reservation areas 
inadequate to support the increasing population and in assisting Indians to 
leave reservation areas to establish themselves on a self-sustaining basis in 
other communities. 

A partial approach has been made in facing up to these problems by the initia- 
tion of the adut vocational training program in 1958, including on-the-job train- 
ing as authorized by Public Law 959. This program complements and supports 
the industrial development program of attracting small industries on or near 
Indian reservations through contractual arrangements for on-the-job training. 
Under this program, the Bureau provides financial assistance to the Indian 
trainees during the on-the-job training. 

Eight small industries employing Indians have opened doors in New Mexico, 
Arizona, Montana, South Dakota, North Carolina, and Washington. Contracts 
have been entered into with these firms for on-the-job training from which 
steady employment will be obtained. Indians are also enrolled in institutional 
trade courses in privately operated trade schools to equip them with trade skills 
to meet the competition for employment and provide income that will support 
their families. 

A comparison of operational expenses for this program follows: 


Subtotal, 1959 Increase 
1959 






Program operations -_-_-_-.-_~ ; $250, 000 | $400, 000 $150, 000 
Assistance for trainees iced ers . ‘ 1, 150, 000 1, 750, 000 610, 000 


‘Twtel.....- , te ‘ 1, 400, 000 2, 160, 000 760, 000 











ee 
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2. Welfare and guidance services 





| Amount Estimate, 
Subactivity available, | Decrease | Subtotal 1959 Increase 
1958 
ee eee ee eee $4, 848, 000 $124, 000 | $4,724, 000 | $4, 724, 000 
ae IE CID sien cciconnnnichanaeeoamed 30, 000 GE OOS Peta edese nn dictnscendewebpaosdcausetia 
NE iis sinccGnncmnccahencsiananeweda 4, 878, 000 154,000 | 4,724,000 | 4,724,900 








(a) Welfare, $4,724,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $4,724,000, the same 
as the subtotal. The following items have been deducted in arriving at the sub- 
total for the 1959 estimate: 


Gommrel. QeU NRCan sk insta ba denicbila $124,000 
2. WELFARE AND GUIDANCE SERVICES, $4,724,000 


The estimate for this activity for 1959 is $4,724,000, the same as the subtotal 
for 1959 estimate. A breakdown by subactivity follows: 


| 
Subtotal, 1959} Estimate, Increase 
1959 





<>: Cement NOD oi akc os heck ob heads ite 
(2) Other welfare assistance __........._-- os 
Child welfare : 
















Miscellaneous assistance. ___._.---__-- oh. eis ees (31, 765) 
Gi: OU OU CINE ho oi ke sae Siecle eed 1, 231, 955 
d De cic Sakecuncccukcnumibcaanser creat ais ernest 4, 724, 000 
n z Seana ae ade oes 
iS . . 4 
‘0 (1) General assistance, $2,214,440.—The estimate of $2,214,440 provides for 
n direct relief to an average caseload of 6,700 persons. The estimated average 
monthly grant is $27.50. 
i- Analysis of the caseload by month follows: 
1- ee = 
is Subtotal 1959 | 1959 caseload 
ir caseload (persons) 
z. (persons) 
n = ie ae 
I in:s daw wceieisinsnunscasdnve nibars weaandesheiiciall Aiea 4, 500 4, 500 
Oo MB ii onic consi cnnncn sank ie eae wo eedwninn Kcncabetlateasdeesdesgnetinann 4, 500 4, 500 
2 Septem ber-.... iti Scdanweneaguwwneas sinkiesensenenonmninnes neatied 4, 600 4, 600 
‘Ss October_______- PONENT CESS ARISES OVE TE HI 4, 400 4, 400 
h eae xcsondaitbeecivaed sacle nian alata sal 5, 500 5, 500 
il December. ---..-.---- satdrtpemadaliciicas ee es a Ee ee ees a 6, 900 6, 900 
GOTO Y onesie cnn nn cnn n ech cceccnsscacccessasces nlsunesestacesawenascesess 8, 000 8, 000 
8 February---- 9, 800 9, 800 
t PR oak si id ncacch cidpinicccansdonss sadentnmilavebbegioddanpeu ames 11, 000 11, 000 
ak an a es a a a 9, 200 9, 200 
WN ckh ccs 3 nce eee Sd5iecdqudca: séckeamoadumndesladul 7, 000 7, 000 
Pcl incncocunantiaindenttieeanneteegnsneninmidnn eda ise meraeials 5, 000 5, 000 
KR VOVOS WIIG ois nn ds ctisnsesenies cnaa pean trampeganss 6, 700 6,7 








(2) Other welfare assistance, $1,277,605.—The estimate of $1,277,605 provides 


4 $1,245,840 for child welfare and $31,765 for miscellaneous assistance. Child 
ag welfare covers foster care for children in family homes or institutions and pro- 
00 vides for 2,520 children, of Whom 860 will be in mission schools because no 


Federal or public school is available, at rates of $115 per year for day pupils 
and $250 for boarding pupils; and 1,660 dependent children in foster homes or spe- 
cial institutions for handicapped or delinquent children at rates ranging from 
$25 to $330 per month, depending upon the type of special care needed. 

Other miscellaneous assistance provides mainly for burial of indigent Indians 
but includes some miscellaneous other assistance. 

(3) Social services, $1,231,955.—The estimate of $1,231,955 provides for the 
staff at 40 agency and field jurisdictions to carry on the welfare program. It 

23673—58——-19 
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covers 180 positions located at the area and agency offices, as well as the central 

















Office. 
8. Relocation services—$3,541,000 
Amount Estimate, | 
Activity available, Decrease Subtotal 1959 Increase 
1958 | 
wo ay toe rs a wa es i 
PORTION PATTIE. oo one na ce we endedcccces $3, 541, 000 | 
| | | 


Se eee $3, 541,000 | $3, 541,000 |_......._..- 
| 








The estimate for this activity for 1959 is $3,541,000, the same as for 1958. It 
is estimated that within the continental United States there are approximately 
400,000 members of Indian tribes and bands. Of this number, approximately 
300,000 live on or adjacent to reservations for which the Bureau assumes some 
responsibility. On most of the Indian reservations there is a surplus of popula- 
tion in proportion to reservation resources. Opportunities for self-support on 
or near these reservations are wholly inadequate and the increasing surplus 
population is faced with the alternative of moving away from the reservation or 
remaining to live in privation or dependent, partially or wholly, upon some form 
of public assistance. It is estimated that present resources available on or 
adjacent to reservation areas can support no more than 60 percent of the reser- 
vation Indian population on a minimum decent standard of living. 

During fiscal year 1957, approximately 7,000 persons were assisted to relo- 
eate. Opportunities for relocation and employment were developed for these 
Indians. Realistic counseling and guidance were provided to encourage them 
to take advantage of these opportunities, and they were assisted to adjust to 
the living and working conditions of the new community. Of the total number 
assisted to relocate, approximately 94 percent were provided financial assistance 
for transportation and initial settlement expense in addition to relocation sery- 
ices. The remaining persons were provided with relocation services only, and 
financed themselves. 

In 1958 and 1959 approximately the same number of persous will be assisted 
to relocate as was assisted in 1957 with increased emphasis on a program of more 
comprehensive service. 

Last year field relocation offices were in operation in Chicago, Denver, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, San Jose, and St. Louis. The staffs at the Chicago, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles offices have been reduced and new offices opened 
at Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Joliet, Oakland, and Waukegan. The estab- 
lishment of offices in these new locations will facilitate relocating Indians to 
specific industrial areas. 




















4. Maintaining law and order, $929,000 








Amount Estimate, 
Activity available, Decrease Subtotal 1959 Increase 






| 1958 


=e cami on bs 


Maintaining law and order--_--.-..------.-- $929, 000 











\anraeateimania | $929, 000 $929, 000 













The estimate for this activity for 1959 is $929,000, the same as for 1958. This 
item provides for salary and expenses of the law enforcement staff and the 
feeding and care of prisoners. 

The laws of the several States do not apply to the Indians on their reserva- 
tions unless the Congress has enacted legislation to invest such States with 
jurisdiction. Generally, therefore, the States lack the jurisdiction to prosecute 
Indians for offenses committed on the reservations. Federal laws are limited 
in their application to Indians as they are generally restricted to the major 
offenses. The great field of crime, therefore, outside of the few major offenses, 
is within the jurisdiction of Indian tribes themselves. Many tribes have acted 
to establish codes of laws to regulate the conduct of tribal members but they 
are generally unable financially to carry on an adequate law-enforcement pro- 
gram. In many other instances where there are no tribal laws, the law and 
order regulations of the Department of the Interior are the sole basis for main- 
taining law.and order on the reservation. The maintenance of law and order 
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on Indian reservations, therefore, is a Federal responsibility in the same degree 
as the Federal responsibility for rendering such services in the fields of health, 
welfare and education. Failure or lack of a program to maintain order on the 
reservations jeopardizes or renders impossible of accomplishment other Bureau 
programs. 

EpUCATION AND WELFARE SERVICES 


Appropriations by fiscal years 


» 117, 229 i 
a 918, 406 60, 727, 215 
39, 732, 328 | 1956 48, 635, 995 
43, 924, 750 
51, 801, 000 


ITEMIZATION OF ESTIMATE 


Education and welfare services, Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1958 1959 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
TE OR a i i dha ede ibcbibktoaae scubdobciaines diate: eked $57, 308, 014 
Contract authorization (48 U. 8, C. 50d- 1) = mince Scant — 420, 000 
Applied to ecntract auth¢ rization (48 U. 50d-1) - sei shanna 395, 986 
Unobligated balance no longer available _. 4 2, 176, 000 


Appropriation. . oe hdnestn eigivetasigeepensal 59, 460, 000 | 57, 469, 000 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 

ie; Se I WII i ntfs a ah Gingeceop eines nam pened aie baie eee | $25, 996, 222 | $26, 039, 750 
02 Travel. pike ‘i aoe LEE Swe bP ; | 1, 257, 395 1, 189, 300 
03 Transportation of things__-. sian sbmmmplan neta 693, 900 | 695, 000 
04 Communicaticn services_...........-.-- bes cenieciant Seaton 294, 600 298, 000 
Be re aia hicks Senko che ddeeed dee taka! 888, 325 900, 000 
0, Bees Gn DON no en cnnnysadiadinaiehdeasedapeatueteainen 7, 980 8, 500 
07 Other contractual services_ initia aide ovegeitin tea baoeasns 2, 128, 682 2, 128, 682 

Services performed by other agencies_ <n hss aidiiawicindy <eatecnchalnaniad 506, 118 506, 118 
Se ST NE TINNOC UID a. catenin pacinceenscobeteeeankb act ibuathmmeiien 9, 369, 491 9, 214, 294 
09 Equipment__-_- ehotinitekpesetindelsbeadheusehdhacs 1, 721, 500 1, 609, 900 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. eke <A cm eih dedi a 15, 278, 490 15, 714, 145 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_____-_- bed i pwhaeobewnaduaaie 8, 650 8, 650 


15 Taxes and assessments. ___.....--- seria bccitindasssclintiaibceldas 49, 434 49, 434 


Subtotal _- ini tails Sed eee ied aaeedeee aad 58, 200, 787 58, 361, 773 
Deduct qu: arters and subsistence ch: urges ‘i smwargwinnanpegalpy nn sain 892, 773 892, 773 


FOURS GREE. 0.0 dcinnnncengnesenennnnpactgdenieeudeseeusdiadabe 57, 308,014 57, 469, 000 


BUDGET RESERVE 


Chairman Haypen. I note in the justifications that $2,176,000 of 
the current fiscal year appropriation is held in budget reserve. Would 
you tell the committee just what programs were reduced by this 
action and the effect of such reduction ¢ 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman, most of the reserve in the Education 
and Welfare appropriation is the result of savings under State con- 
tracts. We were allowed in 1958 more money for State and district 
education contracts than was required when the children got into 
the classrooms in the public schools, All of that money is now being 
released with the exception of the $1,600,000 which represents money 
that we did not need to es arry on our program. 


STATE EDUCATION CONTRACTS 


Chairman Haypen. With reference to that $1,600,000 that was ap- 
propriated for State education contracts, was there any complaints 
from the States / 
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Mr. Massey. No, sir. Actually, what happened is, we had esti- 
mated that some of the Public Law 815 schools would have been com- 
pleted for opening during this school year and they were not opened, 
There will be many of them opened in 1959 and we have funds in our 
budget to cover that cost. 

Chairman Haypren. Well, the budget estimate includes $7,952,000 
for State and local contracts for the education of Indian children, 
Is this amount adequate to meet the Government’s obligations under 
these contracts ? 

Mr. Massey. We think that it is. Our. practice is for our field 
offices to work with the State departments of education and agree on 
the estimated number of Indian children who will be going into the 
public schools. The funds that we have in our estimate are deter- 
mined by our field offices and the State departments of education. 

Chairman Haypen, How many Indian children are covered by 
these State and local contracts? 

Mr. Massey. I believe that we have about 43,280 children in public 
schools that we are assisting financially, About 34,000 additional 
pupils are absorbed by the public schools without any cost to the 
Federal Government. 

Chairman Haypen. How are the Indian children getting along in 
those schools ? 

Mr. Massey. I would like to ask Miss Gifford to comment on that. 

Miss Girrorp. We think they are getting along quite well Mr. 
Chairman. In one area some of the public-school people are talking 
about the fact that there is some retardation of our Indian children. 
This is primarily due to the fact that some of them start out with the 
handicap of not knowing the English language, so we have about a 
year of retardation there. As far as the adjustment in the public 
schools is concerned, we consider it quite satisfactory. 

Chairman Haypen. Have you a fairly accurate count of the Indian 
children not in school ? 

Miss Girrorp. Yes, we think we do. 

Chairman Haypren. How many? 

Miss Girrorp. I think our latest is about 8,000. That is for the 
whole of the United States and Alaska. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, would you have room for them if you 
could get them in school ? 

Miss Girrorp. No, not at the present time. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Chairman Haypen. According to the figures for the current fiscal 
year, $3 million was available for the adult education and training 
program. The estimate for 1959 is $2,560,000. Would you comment 
on the 1959 program as compared to the 1958 program ? 

Mr. Massey. The adult education program on the reservations has 
been reduced in this estimate in favor of the vocational training pro- 
gram. For economy reasons at the time that this estimate was pre- 
pared, we felt that the adult vocational training program would be 
of more benefit to the Indians than the general adult educational pro- 
gram on the reservation. We cut the general program back to the 
same level that we started in the first year. We have $200,000 in this 
estimate to continue the reservation adult education program. 
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Now that will permit us to carry on a larger program than when we 
initiated it because we have bought some nonrecurring equipment. It 
will not be necessary to use any ‘part of the $200,000 for that purpose. 

For the adult vocational training program we emphasized an in- 
crease in this estimate because we felt that this type of program is an 
incentive to the Indian to leave the reservation ‘and gives him train- 
ing to the point where he can compete in the labor m: arket. His fam- 
ily and his children go along with him and that is good training for 
integration into the outside communities. 


WELFARE AND GUIDANCE SERVICE 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $4,724,000 for “Welfare 
and guidance services,” which is a decrease of $154, 000. Would you 
please comment on this decrease ¢ 

Mr. Massey. This decrease is the result of the tuberculosis case- 
finding program conducted by the Public Health Service. It has been 
found that they have not been referring as many cases as we had esti- 
mated to us for assistance. Therefore, we felt that we could take this 
reduction in the welfare program without any adverse effect on the 
Indians. 

It could be, now that the unemployment situation is such as it is, 
that this program could exceed our estimate. However we feel at 
this time that we can live with the estimate. 

Chairman Haypen,. Is the number of Indians receiving general as- 
sistance from the Bureau increasing or decreasing ? 

Mr. Massry. Mr. Chairman, our estimate for 1959 calls for a de- 
crease. That is partially due to the number that we had anticipated 
would be referred to us by the Public Health Service. 

Chairman Haypen. Can these Indians qualify for assistance under 
the various State welfare programs? 

Mr. Massey. Miss Gifford. 

Miss Girrorp. Yes, they qualify for all of the State programs— 
old-age assistance, aid for the blind, and so on and our load would 
be much larger if that were not the case. 

Senator Youne. Of course, that is a problem with the towns and 
cities adjacent to the reservation. When the Indians move off their 
reservations they usually congregate in these smaller towns and cities 
surrounding them and they “find themselves without the necessary 
finances to support themselves. I fully believe that we ought to do 
what we can to get the Indians off the reservation. That is ‘the most 
desirable thing to do, but we are creating some problems for the 
surrounding cities when we do that. We ought to work out some 
sort of program that would be helpful to the towns and cities. 


WELFARE CASELOAD 


Mr. Massry. Mr. Chairman, with reference to your question about 
the caseload, the 1957 caseload was 7,548. The 1948 caseload was 
7,075. That is a drop of 473. In 1959 our estimated caseload is 6,700. 
Now our caseload here has gone down for the last 3 years. 

[ want to reiterate that ‘it is possible that it could increase in 1959 
if the conditions remain as they are now. 

Senator Youna. I would like to get back to my question again. I 
did not get an answer. What is being done to help these small towns 
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and cities? Have you any concern for them? ‘These small towns 
and cities are loaded with Indians that used to be on reservations. 

Miss Girrorp. Mr. Senator, it is true that some of the Indians on 
reservations move into the towns that are close to the reservations. 
Those are not a part of our relocation program. In other words, this 
is amovement of the Indian people as they desire to move. 

We have had a policy for some time that funds appropriated for 
general assistance were for the Indians on the reservations and that 
those who voluntarily moved to surrounding communities were in 
the same category as any other citizen of the State. Now the impact 
on these surr ounding communities comes in the area of general assist- 
ance because of this. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN ON WELFARE ROLLS 


Senator Younc. How about education ? 

Miss Girrorp. Well, we will take care of that in a moment. It is 
true that sometimes it has an impact on education, too. But the funds 
that go into it from the Federal Government and other agencies for 
persons in need reach the Indians on or off the reservation just as they 
reach any other citizen in need. 

When it comes to the education program, Public Laws 815 and 874 
are available for impact without reference to the reservation bound- 
ary. Therefore, the major problem is for the general assistance 
group. 

Now, many of these Indians have lived in those communities long 
enough to have established their residence there and it has been the 
policy of the Government that we, in the Bureau of Indian Affairs at 
Siaat, assist only those within the reservation and expect that the 
States and counties will care for those off of the reservations as they 
do other citizens of the State. 

Senator Youne. Do you not think it would be desirable for the 
Federal Government to assume a little more of the responsibility for 
these Indians moving off the reservation for a year or two more after 
they move off, more than we are doing now? 

Miss Girrorp. There are difficult problems involved in that, Sen- 
ator, for this reason: Every State has a different legal residence re- 
quirement. Almost all States do. If the Federal Government were 
to assume that responsibility for Indians who move away, it might 
be that a person would never gain a legal residence elsewhere. “Th 
other aaa your States have this requirement usually, that a person 
who is receiving assistance from any source may not, during the time 
he receives that assistance, acquire legal residence. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has felt that it could not follow the Indians for years wher- 
ever they might move. 


QUESTION OF FEDERAL HELP 


Senator Youne. I can understand where you can’t follow them for 
years, but it seems to me that in order to encourage these Indians to 
move off the reservation and to encourage other people to want to 
accept them we ought to be able to give them a little more help during 
this transition period. I don’t say it should be indefinite, but what 
is happening now when the Indians leave the reservation? We do not 
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have a very desirable situation. They should be able to go out and go 
through the schools and work with other people and mingle with other 
people, but now when they leave the reservation to go to other places 
they find themselves out of money or they fear that they will run out of 
money. They know that it is pretty tough to get money and they are 
better off when they are back with other Indians, so as a result the 
Indians go back to the reservation again and that sort of thing has been 
going on for years and we are not ‘accomplishing what we should be 
doing by getting these Indians off the reservation. 

Mr. Grrenwe oop. Senator, you understand that the Indians who 
participate in our relocation program, those who come to us for help, 
we do watch after them after they reach their destinations. In other 
words, for a period of years we et them pretty closely and give 
them whatever assistance they need, not only in the way of obtaining 
employment, but also in housing, medical assistance, and so on. But 
it is those who leave the reservation without reference to us in any 
way who create the problem, I think, that you are concerned with. 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Greenwoop. And we cannot control that, you see. As to those 
who are participating in the relocation program we do have some con- 
trol over them. 

Senator Young. I have no doubt that you have more problems than 
all of the rest of the Government put together. I do sympathize with 
you. 

PROBLEM GENERATED BY CONTINUED FEDERAL SERVICE 


Mr. Emmons. I can appreciate, of course, what the Senator is refer- 
ring to because I happen to come from such an area; an area that has 
quite a few Indians surrounding it. I can see the problem that could 
be generated if we did assist an Indian who moved into one of these 
communities just off the reservation, because, if they were getting 
relief from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, it would probably be an in- 
ducement for maybe thousands of Indians to move into a little com- 
munity like Gallup, Senator. Now we could have an influx of maybe 
10,000 or 15,000 Navahos into that little community which has prob- 
ably a maximum population of 14,000 people. That would create 
a social problem because if these Indians were getting relief from the 
Bureau they would probably move in there and squat on private lands, 
using cracker boxes for residences; so it could probably create quite a 
problem. 

Now, what we are trying to do in our current programs is to pre- 
pare these Indians, give them the required amount of education and 
training, so that these communities would not be confronted with this 

terrific impact of welfare Indians. 

Do you see what I mean? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 


PURPOSE OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Chairman Haypen. I just wanted to ask this: It seems to me that 
the whole = of this adult education for Indians is to help the 
adults on the reservation and to bridge the gap between them and 


their children who are being educated outside. It is so that the 
parent and the child can come along together, it seems to me. 
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Now, does the vocational education do this? 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman, the vocational educational program 
does a part of it. Actually, from my point of view, and I think it 
is the Bureau’s point of view, we first need enough facilities to get 
the children into school when they become of school age. That is 
the No. 1 problem at the beginning. 

The second point is our “on-the-reservation-program” to bridge the 

gap between what the Indian children are learning in school that 
their parents have not had an opportunity to learn. That also will 
prepare the adult Indians to go into our relocation program off the 
reservation. That is merely a training place for those who need this 
additional training. 

There are other groups that come into the adult vocational train- 
ing part that have enough education but they do not have special 
skills. The purpose of this program is to provide them with skills to 
the point so they can compete in the labor market off the reservation. 

So they are all tied very closely together. 

Senator Younc. May I ask a question right there ? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. Certainly. 


SCHOOL CROWDING 


Senator Youne. Are your Indian schools pretty crowded now? 

Mr. Massey. Most of them are as much as 50 percent overcrowded. 

Senator Younea. Is that one of the reasons why you cannot get this 
additional 8,000 Indian children into school ? 

Mr. aes. That is correct. 

Senator Youne. Is the Indian school at Wahpeton overcrowded? 
Do you have problems in expanding the facilities ? 

Mr. Massey. Mrs. Thompson, would you like to comment on that? 

Mrs. THompson. The Wahpeton school is overcrowded and the Bu- 
reau has a long-range plan for meeting the problem of education, as 
I recall, at Wahpeton which is in for consideration in the long-range 
plans. 

Senator Youne. Is any of this money for helping our schools? 

Mrs. THomrson. Not in this. 

Senator Youne. Did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for money 
for the Wahpeton school ? 

Mr. Massey. Senator Young, we did present an over-ceiling esti- 

mate to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Youna. Could those funds be used for W ahpeton ? 

Mr. Massey. I do not recall. I will have to supply that for the 
record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


No funds were requested for construction of school facilities at Wahpeton in 
the over-ceiling estimates. 


JAIL ON BELCOURT RESERVATION 


Senator Youna. I have one more question. What happened to the 
new jail at Belcourt Reservation? Was there some provision in the 
bill for that ? 

Mr. Massey. The project was authorized, but no funds were added 
to our budget. We did go ahead with the planning, but we do not 
have funds to construct it. 
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Senator Youna. No funds as yet ? 

Mr. Massey. We have no funds to construct it. 

We did have the funds to do the planning. We took the funds out 
of our overall construction program to do the planning, however, we 
do not have funds to construct the jail. 

Senator Youna. That is a strange situation. You know there is no 
jail there. There is a jail in the county where the reservation is 
located, but this has been condemned. Surrounding counties do not 
want to take these prisoners, and the Indian Agency has been advised 
of that situation. It is expensive to haul prisoners a long way. You 
have to take all of these prisoners 40 or 50 or 80 miles. Why is there 
not a jail forthem? Why isn’t there any money for one? 

Mr. Massey. The money was not added last year, Senator. The 
project was authorized, but no funds were added for it. 

Senator Younc. Why was the money not added this year ? 

Mr. Massey. This year we had to defer our long-range construction 
program because of the size of the budget that we were working under 
and we felt that the school situation had first priority. We planned 
our 1959 funds to rehabilitate the school buildings that are unsanitary 
and unsafe for the children and we felt that those types of projects 
just must take priority over other types of construction. 

Senator Youne. Iam not so sure about that. You would have a sit- 
uation around the reservation of some bad characters who get drunk, 
and there is no jail to take care of them. Would you not think that 
would be an urgent situation ? 

Mr. Massey. We agree it is very urgent; however, we are faced with 
the problem of doing what we can with what we have, with the re- 
sources we have available. 

Senator Youne. What do we have to do in order to get that jail? 
What does Congress have to do in order to get the jail ? 

Mr. Massey. The committee could if it so wishes include funds in 
the appropriation bill for it. 


PROJECTED CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM POSSIBLE FUND’S SOURCE 


Chairman Haypen. As I stated earlier in these hearings, I have 
asked the Secretary of the Interior to seek additional funds for the 
construction of long-delayed facilities for the use of the various agen- 
cies and bureaus of the Department. An accelerated construction pro- 
gram would provide many job opportunities for present record unem- 
ployment. 

Such projects, as this jail we are now discussing, could be included 
in such a program, could it not ? 

Mr. Massey. We could include that in such a program; yes. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, we said in the report in very strong 
language that $120,000 would be available for construction of that 
jail. It seems to me that with the strong language accompanying 
the bill it ought to be adhered to. In years past it has been. This 
is the first instance that I know of when such language as this was 
totally ignored. 

Mr. Emmons. Senator Young, and Mr. Chairman, we are consid- 
ering in the Department at this time a further construction program 
which I suppose will probably be sent up in the supplemental a little 
bit later and I want to give the Senator my feelings that if this does 
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happen that we do get this supplemental I would like to see also the 
: : ogi re : x 

construction of these facilities in places like the Senator refers to. 

It does create a terrific problem. There is no doubt about it and 

I think we can consider that in our supplemental request. 

Senator Younc. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have in the record 
the language that was in the report last year. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Senate Report No. 476 included the following language concerning action of 
the committee on the construction appropriation for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

“The committee recommends concurrence in the House allowance of $17 mil- 
lion for the construction program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The allow- 
ance is a decrease of $4,225,000 below the budget estimate. 

“The program presented in the justifications in support of the budget estimate 
is approved. This program consists of the construction of buildings and utili- 
ties, such as schools, dormitories, quarters for employees, and related utilities; 
and the construction and rehabilitation of Indian irrigation systems. 

“In addition to the program presented in the budget, the committee has ap- 
proved the construction of adequate jail facilities at the Turtle Mountain Indian 
Agency, N. Dak. The committee was advised that the cost of such facilities will 
be approximately $120,000. 

“For the current fiscal year a construction program of $7,740,000 was approved 
and only $5,240,000 was appropriated, leaving an unappropriated balance of 
$2,500,000. In approving the program for fiscal 1958 and providing only $17 mil- 
lion, an additional unappropriated balance of $4,225,000 is created. Therefore 
for fiscal years 1957 and 1958 there is an unappropriated balance of $6,725,000 
that will have to be appropriated in future years in order to complete the 
approved program.” 


Senator Younc. Now I do not know of any more specific request 
that can be made than that which has been made. 

Mr. Massey. I might add that for 3 years our construction pro- 
gram has been authorized in substantial amounts above the amount 
that was appropriated for it, with the instruction that we do our 
planning and when we were prepared to do the actual construction 
that we would come back to the Congress for the construction funds. 


BACKLOG OF NEEDED CONSTRUCTION 


Chairman Haypen. How much of a backlog have you in that kind 
of work? 

Mr. Massey. Two years ago we presented to the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Congress a long-range construction program, I do not 
have the figures here, but I believe it would have been about $38 
million this fiscal year and substantial amounts for several years up 
to a 10-year program. Now we have on the drawing boards these 
plans and contracts with architects and engineering firms. We have 
plans. We have them ready to go. But much of that is the result 
of the substantial increase that we got from the Congress 2 years ago 
with instructions to do the planning. This year, because of the ceil- 
ings on our budget, we had to defer that program and go into the 
rehabilitation program. However, the plans that we have completed 
and those that we have out for contract with architects and engineers 
will be available to go ahead with the public-works program in 1960 
and future years. 

Chairman Haypen. I think if you do not have the figures here 
now it would be well to put those in the record later. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 
The long-range construction program for buildings and utilities contemplated 
appropriations in a 10-year period as follows: 
$17, 100, 000 


SPECIFIC LANGUAGE IGNORED 


Senator Youna. I do not know what this committee can do in the 
‘future to help these Indians on these reservations. This was a totally 
neglected item, and nothing like it has ever been done in previous 
years. This is the first time I know of where there was specific lan- 
guage which was totally ignored without even reporting back to this 
committee as to why you did not do it. Do you not think it is a seri- 
ous situation where we have to haul these Indians as much as 80 miles? 
That is a tremendously expensive thing. The only jail in the county 
has been condemned. There is none on the reservation. Can you 
think of anything more urgent than that, where there are schools all 
around the reservation ? 

Mr. Massey. Well, we do have schools, Senator, that really should 
be condemned, and we have hundreds of children in that type of facil- 
ity and, since the authorized construction program was not fully 
financed, we made the decision to spend the money on the schools 
rather than on the jails. 

Senator Youne. Will you give me a list of the buildings that you 


constructed last year, such as gymnasiums and any other type of 
building, so we will print it in the record at this point. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Construction contracts awarded Mar. 1, 1957—Feb. 28, 1958 


Project Date of award 
Bullhead School, Standing Rock Agency, N. Dak___-- .....- Apr. 16, 1957 
Red Scaffold School sewer system, Cheyenne River Age ney, 8. Dak_ June 12, 1957 
Wanblee School facilities, Pine Ridge Agency, S. Dak Sept. 4, 1957 
Allen (American Horse) School facility, Pine Reasiiets Agency, 

S. Dak_-_- ; - mee July 3, 1957 
Kyle School sewer sy ste m, Pine Ridge Agency, S Apr. 26, 1957 
Pahin Sinte (Porcupine) School facilities, Pine Ridge Agency, 

ae oS ae hos wile Siakiniba Sah od pie at toe & acc Ee 
Pine Ridge School No. 3, water system, Pine Ridge Agency, 

S. Dak- osm ct een bc pes sg ew ts ks ms ec 
Haskell School reh: abilits ition, Kansas_ __ Lugacien Nowe 3S 1086 
Chiloeceo School, home 3, rehabilitation, Oklahoma___- ; _ Sept. 11, 1957 
Chiloeco School, home 1, rehabilitation, Oklahoma____- .--- Do. 
Cheyenne-Arapaho dormitory rehabilitation, Oklahoma ... Sept. 16, 1957 
Fort Sill dormitory rehabilitation, Oklahoma___-- -- ere Do, 
Haskell heating plant, Kansas__- = ene sauoen Cane 4 1007 
Rocky Boys’ School bus garage, Fort Belknap Ageney, Mont__.. May 13, 1957 
Northern Cheyenne sewer, Northern Cheyenne Agency, Mont__.. May 22, 1957 
Kayenta School facilities, Navajo Age OU NRC Sa S oe eee Jan. 15, 1957 
Seba Dalkai School facilities, Navajo Age ney, Ae ce ®. May 10, 1957 
Holbrook dormitory No. 1, Navajo Agency, Ariz_..........-.-. Nov. 14, 1955 
Winslow dormitory, Navajo Agency, Ariz_...--------- Do. 
Richfield dormitory, Navajo Agency, Utah re May 1, 1957 
Aztec dormitory, Navajo Agency, N. Mex-- _... June 11, 1957 
Flagstaff dormitory, Navajo Agency, Ariz___._..--.----------- July 5, 1957 
Snowflake dormitory, Navajo Agency, Ariz_- June 10, 1957 
Holbrook dormitory No. 2, Navajo Agency, Ariz.....---------- May 22, 1957 
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Construction contracts awarded Mar, 1, 1957-Feb. 28, 1958—Continued 


Project Date of award 
Chinle sewer, Navajo Agency, Ariz. cau ua-%s snnes- acesnss-s~ Aug. 23, 1956 
Lukachukai School facilities, Navajo Agency, Ariz___----------- Apr. 5, 1957 
Window Rock sewer, Navajo Agency, Ariz_._..-.-------------- Aug. 23, 1956 
Jicarilla dormitories, Jicarilla Agency, N. Mex____--------- . Oct. 18, 1956 
LEEP projects (school rehabilitation), Navajo Agency, Ariz. and 

Tn ne ee ee ne Sees Nov. 2, 1956 
Taos water system, United Pueblos Agency, N. Mex Sept. 25, 1957 
Zuni bathhouse and domestic water well, Zuni Agency, N. Mex_. Dec. 31, 1957 
Zuni Blackrock domestic water well, Zuni Agency, N. Mex-_----- Do. 
Round Rock Day School, Navajo Agency, Ariz Nov. 30, 1956 
Huerfano dormitory, Navajo Agency, N. Mex___--------------- Sept. 16, 1957 
Borrego Pass Day School, Navajo Agency, N. Mex__-_---------- July 5, 1957 
Isolation rooms, Navajo Agency, dormitories___.____....-------- June 19, 1957 
Beclabito School expansion, Navajo Agency, N. Mex__---------- Oct. 17, 1957 
Pearl River Junior High School, Choctaw Agency, Miss__--_---- Aug. 21, 1956 
Bogue Chitto School, Choctaw Agency, Miss__.._.__..---------- June 19, 1957 
Jones Academy sewer system, Oklahoma Nov. 8, 1956 
Water exploration and development (Hotevilla) Hopi Agency, 

. 28, 1957 
Polacco Day School, Hopi Agency, Ariz 7, 1955 
Keams Canyon School facilities, Hopi Agency, Ariz Nov. 22, 1955 
Oraibi School water and sewer system, Hopi Agency, Ariz_- - Aug. 23, 1956 
Roosevelt School sewer system, Fort Apache Agency, Ariz May 1, 1957 
Bylas water system, San Carlos Agency, Ariz___...------------ June 25, 1957 
Phoenix School dormitory, Arizona Nov. 13, 1956 
Warm Springs School, Warm Springs Agency, Oreg 25, 1957 
Warm Springs quarters, Warm Springs Agency, Oreg . 14, 1957 


MISUNDERSTANDING OF COMMITTEE REPORT 


Mr. Greenwoop. Mr. Chairman, I think we probably misunder- 


stood the committee’s statement in the committee report. In other 
words, we did not interpret it as an instruction to go ahead and use the 
available money for this particular project. However, in view of the 
fact that we apparently misinterpreted that statement, we will take 
another careful look at this year’s program to see whether we can 
possibly squeeze in this project within the funds available. 

Senator Youne. I would like to go ahead and get additional funds. 
This should be done. We need more money. I would say that the 
Bureau should follow a few of the things that this committee has 
asked it todo. It isa bit discouraging, to say the least. 

Mr. Greenwoop. We certainly apologize, Senator, if we misinter- 
preted the committee’s intent. We want to do what the committee 

yants us to do, and we will take another look at the program to see 
if we can get this project under construction. 

Mr. Emmons. I assure you we will give this priority consideration, 
too. 

Senator Youne. This is a serious situation. I think it is a shame. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Chairman Haynen. The estimate includes $1,245,840 for “Child 
welfare.” What types of programs are financed from these funds? 

Miss Girrorp. This is our program for foster home care and spe- 
cialized institutional care, Mr. Chairman. I am sure you know that 
on the Indian reservations there are many serious problems of aban- 
donment or neglect or orphaned children or other special conditions 
that need special handling. 
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This is the program under which we pick up those children with 
very serious special needs and arrange appropriate care for them. 

Chairman Haypen. Do you have enough money to do that now ! 

Miss Grrrorp. I think we have enough in this year’s budget. I 
think at some time in the future we probably will need additional 
funds but I think we have ample this year. 


RELOCATION SERVICES 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $3,541,000 for “Reloca- 
tion services.” It has been said that this is not an effective program, 
because after you relocate an Indian it is but a short time until he 
returns to the reservation. Just what has been your experience with 
Indians returning ? 

Mr. Massey. The study of the “returnee” experience reveals that 
in the first year there were 32 percent returned to the reservation; 
the second year, 28 percent; “a the third year, 26 percent. Many 
of those who returned to the reservation again return to the relocation 
centers and go back to work. We feel that this is not a bad record 
for the Indians who are moving off the reservations into the labor 
force of the cities. 

Chairman Haypen. They go out for a while and then decide to 
come back to the reservation and after all they find it is a pretty good 
thing and they go back to the cities again ? 

Mr. Massey. That has been the case; yes. 

Senator Dworsuak. Did you not testify last year that in order to 
enjoy many of the special benefits and privileges enjoyed by Indians 
living on reservations—that it was diflicult to get many of the Indians 
to leave because of that? 

They wanted to share in those benefits and could not do that after 
they left the reservation. 

Mr. Massey. We have relocated about 7,000 for the past 2 years, 
Senator Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsuak. Has it been quite successful ? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Do you find they like their new environment 
better than remaining on the reservation and forfeiting whatever 
tribal rights or special benefits they may be entitled to? 

Mr. Massey. They do not forfeit any tribal rights if they relocate. 

Senator DworsHak. Well, I mean, some of these programs in which 
their families might participate only if they live on the reservations? 
Did you not testify last year to that effect ? 

Mr. Emmons. Senator, as you probably know, the first year that 
the Indian is out on relocation we Ss furnish full medical and hospital 
services for not only the relocatee, but his family. 

Senator DworsHak. For 1 year? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. Then what happens? Is he on his own? 

Mr. Exons. Yes. We feel they are pretty well adjusted after 
that 1 year on the job. We do have Mr. Charles Miller present today, 
who is the Chief of the Branch of Relocation; and, if the committee 
would like, I would have him make a statement, a brief statement. 

Senator DworsHak. I do not particularly care, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause | do not want to belabor this point. I just recalled how incon- 
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sistent it appeared to me a year ago that, on the one hand, the 
Government was trying to relocate the Indians and make or encourage 
him to become self-sufficient and independent and, on the other hand, 
holding over his head these special benefits which he could enjoy only 
by residing on the reservations. That is a quite inconsistent situation, 
is it not? Is that still in effect after this 1-year period? Do you 
find that as a deterrent in relocating the Indian ¢ 

Mr. Grrenwoop. No, Senator, it has not been a real deterrent, not 
for those people who have a real desire to leave the reservation and 
better themselves. 

Senator DworsHak. That is just a generalized statement. What 
percentage would that involve ? 


PERCENTAGE OF SUCCESSFUL RELOCATIONS 


Mr. Greenwoop. We have had successful relocation with respect 
to better than 70 percent of the people who have been relocated. It 
seems to me that is a pretty good average. 

Senator Dworsuak. Yes, that is a pretty good average. 

Mr. Greenwoop. It is true that some of the Indians are reluctant 
to leave the reservation because they feel they have more security on 
the reservation, but I think that is true only of a minority, not of a 
majority of them. We have had until recently more applications for 
relocation than we could accommodate. 

Senator Dworsuak. The Indian must have certain skills or quali- 
fications, of course, to get employment that would enable him to sup- 
port his family ¢ 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is true. We can be more successful, of course, 
where the Indian does have some skill, although we have taken un- 
skilled people and relocated them very successfully. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. A few years ago the Bureau was criticized for 
not doing an effective job or law enforcement. Do you feel that you 
have improved this program 4 

Mr. Emmons. Miss Gifford. 

Miss Grrrorp. I think we have been able to improve it. You will 
remember that a few years ago the committee gave us some additional 
funds. We have therefore been able to increase our staff and the 
tribes have been able, those that are helping to finance law and order, 
to increase their staff, and we feel that we are doing a better job than 
we were doing a few years ago. 


RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of $17 
million for “Resources management.” 
Che justifications will be included in the record. 
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(The justifications referred to follow :) 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Resources Management 








BOO TIACEO FG. “Toei en eee $17, 200, 000 
Reet GMOUnt HOUT Ih BUCEE Teserve.. Se eS 200, 000 
Sneens Yanai, to0c..... 3 eee 17, 000, 000 
Decreases : 
TU cach cs ccs oats ake ecg ieee eee $100, 000 
Operation, repair and maintenance of Indian irriga- 
CO: GpNttlNe -~ ccceeetet tcc 90, 000 
Management of Indian trust property____.________ 78, 000 268, 000 
RUNNIN RR lie sisi es cs cede eames eS ee 16, 732, 
Increases : 
Soil and moisture conservation__.___-___-________ $193, 000 
Management of Indian trust property_____-______ 75, 000 268, 000 
BeGhet estimGte, 1506 iii wciscccncnnd. ae ae See 17, 000, 000 
Analysis by activity—Resources management 
| Amount | Estimate, 
Activities available, Decrease Subtotal 1959 Increase 
1958 
1. Forest and range lands c $2, 883, 000 $2, 883, 000 | $2, 883, 000 : a 
2. Fire suppression 140, 000 140, 000 140, 000 4 
3. Agricultural and industrial assistance___} 1, 710, 689 1, 710, 689 1, 710, 689 |___- 
4. Soil and moisture conservation 4, 374, 000 4, 374, 000 4, 567, 000 $193, 000 
5. Operation, repair and maintenance of 
Indian irrigation systems | 970, 000 $90, 000 | 880, 000 880, 000 | : 
6. Development of Indian arts and crafts 111, 000 | 111, 000 | 111,000 |__- 
7. Management of Indian trust property 3, 003, 311 | 78, 000 2, 925, 311 3, 000, 311 75, 000 
8. Repair and maintenance of buildings | 
and utilities | 3, 708, 000 | 3, 708, 000 3, 708, 000 
9. Weed control. -__- : . 100, 000 100, 000 | 5 
Total 17, 000, 000 268, 000 | 16,732,000 | 17,000, 000 268, 000 
| | 
1. Forest and rangelands, $2,883,000 
: a — ——— 
Amount Estimate, | 
Subactivities available, Decrease Subtotal | 1959 Increase 
1958 
‘eaten apr Be Ks: peeks icnstnschecaiieadiatd 
(a) Forestry- $1, 675, 618 | $1, 675, 618 | 
(4) Rangelands_. 1, 207, 382 | 1, 207, 382 
Total_. ; 2, 883, 000 | 2,883,000 | 2, 883, 000 


{ oe r — 


(a) Forestry, $1,675,618 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $1,675,618, the same as for 1958. 
This subactivity provides for salaries and other expenses of foresters and 
forestry aids who are responsible for the technical management and protection 
of approximately 16 million acres of Indian forest land; and for the protection 
from fire of an additional 42 million acres of open range and intermixed non- 
Indian lands. 

A major portion of the expenditures of this subactivity.is directly related to 
an active timber sale program, and to fire prevention and presuppression. The 
expenditures are offset, in large measure, by deductions from timber sale receipts 
pursuant to volume 25, Code of Federal Regulations section 61.25. 

For many years, the timber sale program was handicapped by a lack of satis- 
factory data regarding timber volumes, quality, growth potential, etc. In recent 
years, however, a concerted effort has been made to obtain this information, and 
it has now been obtained, or is in process, for about two-thirds of the 6 million 
acres of commercially important reservation forests. This program contemplates 
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the completion of an inventory of forest resources of the Colville and Spokane 
Reservations in Washington. This inventory was started during the fiscal year 
1957, when a contract was executed with a forestry consultant to provide maps, 
based upon aerial photography, of the forested areas. The United States forest 
experiment station is developing an inventory of the forest volume by means 
of field sampling and use of the maps and aerial photographs. The inventory of 
this forest is needed in connection with tribal planning for termination of Fed- 
eral trust responsibilities pursuant to the act of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 626). 

There has been a definite increase in volume and value of commercial timber 
sales during the past decade, as revealed by the following: 





Volume cut | Cash receipts 


Thousand 

board-feet 
Calendar year 1948_.____- Es soeintcr hui ale steonaniem’ Daligmared ate oaids tah 488, 981 $4, 402, 560 
aes pore Gear Coens to aneit) .. .. .- 3. naa ec ccs 576. 336 12, 634, 932 
Fiseal year 1958 (estimate) ! 2 i 5 ceases date snentatgn ape pdhsessccgeaaceatin ine do latio tee 550, 000 12, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1959 (estimate) 2___-_- a ae ccs qniinee dlitine epee baa 700, 000 15, 000, 000 











1 The estimate for fiscal vear 1958 reflects the currently unfavorable conditions in the lumber market, which 
are res’ Iting in a slowdown of some mill operations, 


2 The estimates fcr 1958 and 1959 contemplate continuation of timber sales at Klamath Reservation under 
Bureau of Indian Affairs supervision. 


(0) Rangelands, $1,207,382 

The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1959 is $1,207,382, the 
same as for 1958. 

These funds provide for the employment of range conservationists, range aids, 
and other personnel engaged in the management of 44 million acres of Indian 
trust rangelands. The grazing of their own livestock offers Indians the best 
opportunity to earn a living through the use of their natural resources, and 
they use approximately 75 percent of their range for this purpose. The balance 
of the range is permitted to non-Indians. This produces an income to the In- 
dians who for reason of age or other factors are not able to engage in ranching 
activities. 

Most Indian reservations are located in principal watershed areas of the 
Western United States. Conservative use of the Indian range is therefore 
important to irrigation, power, and other facilities dependent upon watershed 
management. In addition, a material contribution is made to a stabilized live- 
stock industry by furnishing grazing for nearly 987,000 cattle units of livestock 
annually. 

Range management personnel develop management plans for the division 
of the range into economic units, establish proper stocking and season of use, 
and develop range improvement and betterment programs to obtain full use of 
the forage. Such full use must be balanced with sustained forage production. 
Range management includes work incident to sale of grazing privileges under 
permit, advising Indian tribes in the allocation of grazing privileges to their 
members, making field inspections and working with range users to obtain 
satisfactory range use. Range condition and trend studies and utilization 
checks are made as the basis for adjustments in stocking rates, seasons of use, 
unit boundaries, and the location of range water and other facilities. Technical 
guidance is furnished Indian users to improve their grazing practices as a means 
of obtaining the best use of range. Technical supervision is provided for the 
development of water, water spreading, reseeding, other improvements and 
practices which increase forage production. Qualified personnel are, therefore, 
needed to work closely with the Indians to develop management plans and to 
revise existing management plans to meet better the needs of the Indians and 
conservation requirements. 

These funds also provide for the develonment of range water, such as deep 
wells, and paved drainage basins, in support of range-management programs on 
the Navaho, United Pueblos, Zufli, Hopi, Papago, and Hualapai Reservations of 
the arid Southwest. These reservations have a total »rea of more than 20 mil- 
lion acres of rangelands used exclusively by Indian stockmen. 

Water development provides for uniform distribution of livestock on the range, 
and makes available range which cannot be adequately used without such devel- 
opment. 
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In addition to range-management work, the range-management personnel ad- 
vises Indian tribes in the development of plans and ordinances for the rehabilita- 
tion and sound use of their fish and wildlife resources. During the calendar 
year 1956, the value of fish and wildlife resources used by Indians was estimated 
at $2,360,000. 

During the calendar year 1956 more than 13,000 grazing permits were in effect 
authorizing the grazing of 661,880 cattle, 64,970 horses, and 1,060,300 sheep and 
goats. Cash receipts from the sale of grazing privileges totaled $2,820,500; 
free use value to Indian stockmen was estimated to be $3,491,000. 


2. Fire suppression, $140,000 








Amount Estimate, 
Activity available, Decrease Subtotal 1959 Increase 
1958 
Dive SUP PTO... 5c sce denne .---| $140,000 | kceosnbetues $140, 000 SEAR CUO Viens ccccuaes 
| 








The estimate of $140,000 is the same as for 1958. Funds under this activity, 
together with available tribal funds, provide for the payment of the cost of sup- 
pression and emergency prevention of fires on or threatening Indian reservations. 





Calendar years— 

















5-year 
average 
1956 | 1955 1954 1953 | 1952 
Number of fires. aa adiedl 1, 274 845 868 1, 080 1, 025 1, 018 
Average acres per fire --- | 82 | 77 45 49 73 65 
Total area burned (acres) --- 104, 975 | 64, 797 39, 439 | 52, 618 74, 508 67, 267 
Estimated damage... __--_-- $288,400 | $394, 669 214,986 | $156,125 | $381, 137 | $287, 063 


| | | | | 





Area requiring protection, 58,299,555 acres (includes 10,023,874 acres of State 
and private lands within protection area). 





| 
| 1956 | 1955 1954 
——————————————— = ee ee oe 
Causes of fire: Percent Percent Percent 
(a) Man ti Gas Saige coh ese 5s Sec ilcel caca esaic 35 47 
Cy SI nen cians ce wscstennendetetcdscbelesnindinae 65 53 52 





{ 


The obligations of the last 3 fiscal years are approximately: 

















Pi tacdntee bee Katine ae es tht sm cecal peg nag os ase oe ate a $276, 000 
Wi tdlieek cen nse seen ndwedaln cee ene sen eesti aae eee 225, 000 
FOR ciiewnigtse cneseeseeeasnes i a a ir a ay ss pe aa 115, 000 
3. Agricultural and industrial assistance, $1,710,689 
Subactivities | Amount Subtotal Estimate, 
javailable, 1958) 1959 
$$ | | fas 
(a) Agricultural extension. __-- sil Seuaeuawdiaien $952, 281 $952, 281 $952, 281 
(b) Credit operations -- - pues eee ee 262, 296 262, 296 262, 296 
(0) TOCORMIG GU CUIOEIIONEE oan nic ons ce nie cinscnncamscensnade 496, 112 496, 112 | 496, 112 
oe ota eee | 1,710,689 | 1, 710, 689 | 1, 710, 689 


(a) Agricultural extension, $952,281 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $952,281, the same as for 1958. 
The agricultural extension program renders technical assistance to Indians to 
help them avail themselves of all existing improved methods in agriculture, home 
economies, marketing, and rural community development provided through State, 


c 
=i 
x 


-~* 
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Federal, and private agencies to bring about their complete independence and 
self-sufficiency. 

(1) State contracts, $519,000.—Johnson-O’Malley contracts are in effect be- 
tween the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the State extension services in 15 of 
the 18 States where the Bureau has carried on extension work with Indians for 
a number of years. 

(2) Noncontractual work, $376,031.—In addition to the Indian extension work 
being financed under contract, the Bureau is continuing to carry on the extension 
program for Indians in Alaska, and in the States of Arizona, Mississippi, and 
part of New Mexico. Because of isloation, language barriers and general lack 
of participation experience of Indians in State extension programs, these States 
and the Territory of Alaska are not yet willing to assume responsibility for 
rendering extension services to Indians. The plans of the Bureau are to main- 
tain as strong a program as possible in noncontractual areas with accelerated 
participation of Indians in all State, county, and community extension activi- 
ties. Continued effort will be directed toward integration of the Bureau exten- 
sion programs with those of the State extension services to eventually complete 
transfer of Indian Bureau extension functions to the States. 

(3) Central office and United States Department of Agriculture agreement 
with Bureau of Indian Affairs, $57,250.—In additition to the foregoing, a small 
supervisory staff is maintained in the central office, and $31,572 is to be trans- 
ferred to the Extension Service of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Under an agreement, effective July 1, 1956, Agriculture provides leadership and 
direct assistance to State extension services in planning, conducting, and evalu- 
ating extension programs of work with Indians in those States under contract 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The Federal Extension Service also advises 
and consults with Bureau representatives in those States where contracts have 
not yet been negotiated to aid them in providing suitable extension programs to 
Indians. 

(b) Credit operations, $262,296 

The estimate of $262,296 is the same as for 1958. The credit program of the 
Bureau is designed to help Indians obtain financing, and to supply justified 
financing to develop and utilize both the physical and human resources of 
Indians. 

The main source of financing of Indians is from the same institutions serving 
other citizens. The primary emphasis in the Bureau’s credit operations is 
placed upon securing financing through customary channels. Secondary empha- 
sis is placed upon financing by the United States, and by tribes and other Indian 
organizations. Many Indians deal with lenders on the same basis as other 
citizens. Consequently, complete information is not available on the amount of 
financing received by them through customary channels of credit. A summary 
of the estimated financing received by Indians from non-Bureau lenders dur- 


ing the past 3 calendar years follows: 


Batis oe ta eee ae ee coca ae aloe $33, 960, 000 
NN a asc ia are te ene es i a oh cea ea aa lbs Sa apenenbatied 59, 725, 000 


Se 59, 425, 000 
The enactment of Public Law 450 approved March 29, 1956 (70 Stat. 62, 63) 


day 

authorizing the execution of mortgages and deeds of trust on individually owned 
trust or restricted land, subject to approval by the Secretary of the Interior, 
has been of assistance in enabling additional Indians to obtain justified financing 
from the same financial institutions serving other citizens. They are now in 
a position to utilize their chief asset, land, as security for loans. To indicate 
the trend in this respect for the past 3 calendar years, the following is a 
summary of the totals, on a cumulative basis: 











| Number of | Amount 

| loans 
- metal | 
a ww a nn nn en nn nn en re rn nn ere nnn nnn ne nn renee teen ene n-e- | 36 $143, 600 
WWNB . - 2. - cnn nn nn ncen ene nenensennsess Si packadarnepade tice cetoneeOlas etme was 56 269, 900 


is uh es weap han dakeded ndkbuniac Sead we nan de eaten Laawetennwies | 86 475, 600 
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Indians who are unable to obtain financing through customary sources of credit 
because of lack of acceptable security, or for other reasons, are assisted with loans 
made directly or indirectly through the Bureau. The main volume of financing 
through the Bureau is through tribes and other Indian organizations. Two main 
funds are involved, (1) tribal moneys and (2) a revolving loan fund appropriated 
by the Congress. Loans through the Bureau, except when a loan is made from 
tribal funds, are confined to applicants who are unable to obtain financing else- 
where. Tribes with available funds of their own are required to use these funds 
before receiving a loan from the United States. Loans of revolving funds by the 
United States receive consideration where the need for the loan is demonstrated, 
where financing is not otherwise available, and where the loan can be made on 
a sound basis. Some tribes are financed entirely with tribal funds, others entirely 
with revolving loan funds, others with both tribal and revolving funds, and others, 
in part, with loans received through customary credit channels. 

A tribe may receive an advance of tribal funds from the Treasury, or may use 
local tribal funds, or receive a loan of revolving credit funds to finance tribal 
business enterprises, and to make loans to cooperative associations and individual 
members. 

In addition to the active programs of the Bureau, two programs are in process 
of liquidation : 

1. “Reimbursable” loans which were made to encourage industry and self- 
support among Indians. This program was initiated in 1911, and appropriations 
were discontinued in 1944. 

2. Loans of livestock repayable “in kind,’ which originated in drought-relief 
purchases of livestock in 1934. 

The following shows the amounts involved in the Bureau’s program at the close 
of the past 4 fiscal years: 


1954 1955 | 1956 | 1957 


| 
Tribal funds = ‘ = _---| $9, 669, 468 |$17, 300, 578 |$21, 216, 542 21, 875, 815 
Revolving fund loans receivable 9, 505, 193 8, 311, 374 7, 715, 612 7, 900, 853 
Reimbursable loans Cutie eee 841, 568 498, 299 314, 040 293, 298 
Livestock loans--.-......-. pteibive een tacinbndalcmuth 1, 433, 575 1, 039, 445 715, 105 275, 017 


Total 21, 449, 804 | 27, 149, 696 | 29,961,299 | 30, 344, 983 





(c) Economic development, $496,112 

The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $496,112, the same as for 1958. 
This estimate combines functions previously budgeted under the subactivities 
“Program planning and enrollment” under this appropriation and “Tribal affairs” 
under the “Education and welfare services” appropriation. 

The Congress, the courts, and the executive departments of the Government are 
and have been dealing with Indian tribes as “distinct, independent, political 
communities.” Indian tribes themselves have established organizations ranging 
from perpetuated primitive forms to those based upon the more contemporary 
American forms. Tribal officials exercise a wide range of powers, including 
business operations under corporate procedures, public services, judicial powers 
and law enforcement, and other municipal-type functions for the economic and 
social advancement of the membership. 

The Bureau provides technical guidance, liaison, and cooperation with tribal 
leaders and officials and, through training and guidance programs encourages and 
assists Indain tribal groups and individuals in assuming functions now per- 
formed by the Bureau. Through the continuation of this activity, it is proposed 
to develop even greater participation of local and State governmental units, civic 
groups, and the Indian people themselves in long-range programs when neces- 
sary, and short-range termination of the trusteeship where possible—all calcu- 
lated to lead to the social, economic, and political advancement of the Indian 
people. 

The tribal-government program furnishes technical assistance to approxi- 
mately 177 tribal organizations of the United States operating under the Indian 
Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), the Alaska Act of May 1, 1986 
(40 Stat. 1250), and the Oklahoma Indian Welfare Act of June 26, 1936 (40 Stat. 
1967), as well as to the &7 tribes and communities operating according to custo- 
mary law or adopted form. A further function of this program is the review of 
tribal enactments requiring action by the Commissioner or the Secretary of the 
Interior. 
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With regard to the enrollment function, the Bureau’s knowledge of its basic 
problem—the number of Indians, tribal affiliation, location, community status, 
and motivation of the Indians themselves—has become seriously deficient since 
regular census rolls were discontinued during World War II. What is needed 
is not general population statistics on total people claiming some degree of Indian 
blood, but practical working information for use in the Bureau’s current opera- 
tions and in planning future programs. 


4. Soil and moisture conservation, $4,567,000 





isi Amount Estimate, 
Activities available, | Decrease Subtotal 1959 Increase 
1958 


Soil and moisture conservation $4, 374, 000 | $4, 567, 000 $193, 000 


The estimate for this activity for 1959 is $4,567,000, an increase of $193,000 
over 1958. Growing interest and action toward the Indian assuming full 
responsibility for management of his own affairs emphasizes the need for 
training him to cope with current and future land problems, and attain maxi- 
mum utilization of his resources by the application of soil and moisture tech- 
niques to the land. This is becoming increasingly recognized by the tribes in 
their planning of future use of tribal funds. Tribal contributions in 1956 
amounted tu $553,016 with planned contributions of $1,403,619 in 1958. Future 
evidence of the need for soil and moisture conservation is recognized by the 
increasing number of individuals actively participating in the program; 52,296 
persons attended land use educational meetings in 1951, 66,253 in 1955, 75,306 
in 1957, with field estimates indicating 96,557 in 1959. Action on the part of 
individuals is demonstrated by the 11,212 soil and moisture land use plans 
adopted by operators on Indian lands in 1957 as compared to field estimates of 
15,516 in 1959. For the fiscal year 1957 the financial soundness of the soil and 
moisture conservation program is evidenced by the fact that each dollar spent 
by the Government resulted in an increase of $19.60 in the value of production, 
while each dollar spent by the Government and cooperators, representing the 
total cost of conservation practices, returned $2.87 in increased production. 

With the funds appropriated for 1958 and those requested for 1959, the work 
ean be continued and the beneficial results obtained on additional acres. Ap- 
proximately 4 percent of the total job can be accomplished in 1958 and an addi- 
tional 4 percent in 1959. The funds provide for the continued application of 
the program to Indian lands. 

Specifically the funds will be reflected in the major subactivities as follows: 


(1) Land use investigations and planning, $1,211,491 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $1,211,491, an increase of $193,000 
over 1958. The increase will provide for accelerating plans and investigations 
to provide basic information for soil and water conservation structures and 
practices, small watershed planning as provided for under Public Law 566, and 
for participation in the national resource inventory. Greatly increased financial 
participation by tribes for application of measures makes it necessary to ac- 
celerate these investigations, plans, and designs. 


(2) Application of measures, $3,026,069 


(a) Soil stabilization and improvement, $1,149,600—The estimate for this 
item for 1959 is $1,149,600, the same as for 1958. The proven tillage, cultural, 
soil conservation, and improvement practices will continue to be applied for 
conserving and improving Indian soil and water resources. Troublesome noxious 
weed problems will necessitate extra emphasis on control measures as a part of 
overall conservation programs. 

(b) Water management, $1,876,469.—The estimate for this item for 1959 is 
$1,876,469, the same as for 1958. There will be a continuation of a general re- 
alinement and acceleration, started in 1958, of activities for the control of runoff 
to lower crests, to prevent bank cutting, and to protect agriculture areas. 


(3) Operation and maintenance, $329,449 

The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $329,440, the same as for 1958. 
Opportunities are provided for close consultation with farmers and ranchers ow 
their existing and future land-use problems and plans. 
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5. Operation, repair, and maintenance of Indian irrigation systems, $880,000 


Amount Estimate, 
Subactivities available, | Decrease Subtotal 1959 Increase 
1958 





(a) Annual assessment payments $103, 635 $2, 541 $101, 094 
(6) Annual water payments. _-_-- 


(c) Operation and maintenance of irriga- " 
ee CI 6 iin bss eh hice asd 846, 365 87, 459 758, 906 


970, 000 90, 000 880, 000 





The estimate for this activity for 1959 is $880,000, the same as for the sub- 
total. Irrigation systems are operated and maintained by assessing an annual 
charge on a per-acre basis against all assessable lands included within a particu- 
lar project. 

Funds requested under this activity are for the payment of (a) annual opera- 
tion and maintenance charges made against Indian-owned lands included within 
private and public irrigation districts and water users association: (b) annual 
water and water rights purchased for Indian lands; and (c) operation, repair, 
maintenance and improvement of irrigation systems on Indian lands where the 
Indian landowners or assignees are financially unable to pay such costs. Un- 
less funds are provided by the Government for those unable to pay, this cost 
is indirectly passed on to the waterusers who do pay their assessments. A 
substantial portion of the Indians, however, pay the annual operation and 
maintenance charges made against their lands. The funds are also used for 
(1) assisting the operation and maintenance of incompleted projects where it 
is inequitable to charge the full cost of operation and maintenance against the 
water users; (2) for payment of uncollectible assessments against Indians when 
the failure or inability to collect such assessments jeopardizes the interest of the 
other water users and the Federal Government; (3) for payment of any deficit 
between the current assessment rate and actual operation and maintenance costs 
pending the completion of assessable area surveys to establish assessment rates 
sufficient to cover fully all operation and maintenance costs; (4) for deferred 
maintenance on several of the projects, particularly the Navajo project. 

Many of the larger projects embrace a substantial area of non-Indian owned 
lands. Assessments are required to be paid in full by all non-Indian water 
users under penalty of nondelivery of water. On projects that are incomplete, 
water users, however, are required to pay only their pro rata share of the cost 
of operation and maintenance. 

All collections are deposited in the operation and maintenance receipt account 
and are available for operating and maintaining the respective projects pursuant 
to the provisions of the act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 895). These collections 
which are so deposited include payments by water users not only for annual 
assessments for operation and maintenance costs but also amounts collected on 
delinquent assessments and repayment by water users of amounts previously 
paid from this appropriation. 

(a) Annual assessment payments, $101,094.—Annual assessment payments are 
annual operation and maintenance charges made against Indian-owned lands 
included within various private and public irrigation districts. 


Annual assessment payment 1959 
Newlands (Fallon) 


Albuquerque School lands 

TC MIR USO a wis eet stele nena aaa 
Wapato Reservoirs 

Yuma 


(b) Annual water payments, $20,000.—The amount requested under this item 
is to provide funds for the payment of the 18th annual installment of a pro- 
posed total of 40 annual installments of $20,000 each, representing the estimated 
cost (40 $20,000=$800,000) for the 100,000 acre-feet water right for Indian 
lands on the Yakima Reservation provided for by the agreement between the 


Bureau of Reclamation and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, dated September 3, 
1936. 
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(c) Operation and maintenance of irrigation systems, $758 906.—The funds 
requested under this item are to defray operation, repair and maintenance costs 
where the Indian landowners or water users are financially unable to pay such 
costs; assist in the operation and maintenance of incomplete projects or systems 
where it is inequitable to charge the full cost of operation and maintenance 
against the water users; for payment of uncollectible assessments against Indians 
where the failure or inability to collect such assessments jeopardizes the interest 
of the other landowners and the Federal Government; and for payment of any 
deficit between the current assessment rate and actual operation and main- 
tenance costs pending the completion of assessable area surveys to establish 
assessment rates sufficient to cover fully all project operation and maintenance 
costs. 

There are approximately 300 irrigation systems on various reservations west 
of the Mississippi River, ranging in size from tracts of a few acres such as 
subsistence garden tracts to major projects of over 100,000 acres. For the 
fiscal year 1959 approximately 82 percent of the cost of these operations will be 
financed from operation and maintenance collections and power revenue, leaving 
18 percent to be met from funds appropriated under this activity. 

The work involved in the operation and maintenance of the various projects 
consists of the annual clearing of canals and laterals of silt, moss weed and 
brush growth; operation and maintenance and repair of storage reservoirs and 
diversion dams, repair or replacement of water-control structures in canals and 
lateals; operation of canal and lateral systems to insure adequate delivery 
of water to the lands: repair and operation of pumping plants, repair of flood 
damage; stream gaging and recording; and repairs to buildings used for quarters, 
water-housing and other purposes. Funds are also used for purchase of water 
and water rights: payments of assessments to irrigation districts for Indian 
lands included thereunder; payments to water masters appointed by State decree 
to divide waters of streams and for other incidental purnoses. 

Of the $880,000 requested under this activity, $189,250 is nonreimbursable and 
represents obligations of the Government for the purchase of water and water 
rights and operation and maintenance activities covered in acts of Congress 
and agreements with the Indians; the balance of $690,750 is reimbursable and 
constitutes a lien against the lands benefited. 

Negotiations with the Navajo Tribal Council during the past year resulted 
in an agreement with the tribe to advance funds after January 1, 1958, to cover 
all irrigation operation and maintenance costs above collections for the year. 
As soon as pending permissive legislation can be passed, their own staff will 
assume all responsibility for properly operating and maintaining the irrigation 
works. 





6. Development of Indian arts and crafts, $111,000 





Activity Amountavail Subtotal, Estimate, 
able, 1959 1959 1959 
Development of Indian arts and crafts. _- tae ai ot $111, 000 $111, 000 $111, 000 












The estimate for this activity is $111,000, the same as for 1958, and provides for 
the operation of the arts and crafts program, as well as for operation and main- 
tenance of museums. This estimate is submitted pursuant to the provisions of 
the act of August 27, 1935. which created the Indian Arts and Crafts Board, 
prescribed its duties, and authorized the development of Indian arts and crafts, 
with the attendant expansion of markets for Indian products. 


7. Management of Indian trust property, $3,000,311 












Amonnt Estimate, 
Subactivity available, Decrease Subtotal 1959 Increase 
1958 
(2) Land management---.-...........--.-.-- $2, 324,197 |...........-| $2,324,197 | $2,399, 197 $75, 000 
(6) General trustee services_............... 679, 114 $78, 000 | 601, 114 | OS B06 ike cu cesdae 





NE 6 5A chess acdies sieinigiehinieb inns maa 3, 003, 311 78,000 | 2,925,311 | 3,000, 311 
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(a) Land management, $2,399,197 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $2,399,197, an increase of $75,000. 
This increase is necessary to begin work involved in determining the status of 
mining claims on the Colville Indian Reservation. Section 5 of the act of July 24, 
1956 (70 Stat. 626), provides, in part, that the Business Council of the Con- 
federated Tribes of the Colville Reservation shall submit proposed legislation 
for the termination of Federal supervision over the property and affairs of the 
Confederated Tribes. The data to be developed with the $75,000 increase will 
partially provide current and reliable data upon which the council can base its 
actions and legislative recommendations as required by the aforementioned act. 
The act of July 24, 1956, restored all undisposed lands ceded by the tribe under 
the act of March 22, 1906 (34 Stat. 80), to tribal ownership, to be held in trust 
by the United States, subject to any existing valid rights. 

(bv) General trustee service, $601,114 

The estimate of $601,114 is the same as the subtotal, 1959. The Bureau is 
charged by various laws and regulations with the trust responsibility of account- 
ing for and disbursing individual Indian moneys which come into the custody 
of Bureau officials. Indian Service special disbursing agents are designated to 
earry out these responsibilities. The necessity for this special service of mainte- 
nance of banking facilities for Indians, as well as being required by law, has 
long been recognized because of the lack of commercial banking facilities to serve 
the Indian people in remote and isolated areas. 
















8. Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities, $3,708,000 




















Amount Estimate, 
Activity available, Subtotal 1959 
1958 





| 
Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities_............| $3, 708,000 $3, 708, 000 $3, 708, 000 


The estimate of $3,708,000 is the same as for 1958, and will provide for a 
program of remedial maintenance and repair to the Bureau’s buildings and 
utilities. These facilities are primarily maintained and operated in support 
of programs for the education of Indian children. In fiscal year 1958, the 
Bureau maintained 19,658,329 square feet of buildings and 10,536 utility systems, 
and in fiscal year 1959 will maintain an estimated 20,750,000 square feet of build- 
ings and 11,000 utility systems. 

The utility systems maintained by the Bureau supply power, heat, water, 
sanitation facilities and communication services to various buildings located 
in the United States and Alaska for which no commercial services are avail- 
able, and must therefore be provided by the Bureau in connection with operation 
of buildings which they serve. Adequate maintenance of these utility systems 
is of the utmost importance in the rural communities in which they are located, 
especially in areas such as remote villages of Alaska and locations in isolated 
boarding and day schools on the Navajo and Hopi Indian Reservations in 
Arizona and on reservations in Montana and North and South Dakota. Trans- 
portation is difficult and sometimes impossible in winter months in these isolated 
locations. Vast distances between the station locations and the agency head- 
quarters, and the nearest rural communities necessitate sizeable expenditures 
for transportation of maintenance personnel, materials and equipment required 
to perform the work involved. The preservation of life at many of the remote 
locations is dependent upon the utilities being maintained in operating condition 
at all times. Because of the condition of utility systems, breakdowns and fail- 
ures are continuous problems. 

Many of the structures operated by the Bureau are very old. In many 
instances major rehabilitation and repairs are necessary. Initiation of such 
a program is proposed and included in the estimate for construction. Funds 
for operation and maintenance justified herein will be used first for correction 
of operational failures and breakdowns as they occur and for carrying on a 
limited preventive maintenance program. 
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This estimate is based on the aes breakdown: 


| 957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Estimate een — $3, 615, 170 $3, 708, 000 $3. 708. 000 


Estimated cost of maintaining utility systems____._-- ai 890, 000 1, 090, 000 1, 090, 000 
Estimated cost of maintaining buildings ‘ 2, 725, 170 2, 618, 000 2, 618, 000 


Square feet of buildings maintained , 530, 000 19, 658,000 | 20, 750, 000 
Average cost per square feet (maint: uining buildings). $0. 133 $0. 126 


Appropriations by fiscal years 


8, 745, 261 | 195 253, 760 

760, 207 955 981, 245 

, 076 | 1956 882, 000 

1952 i 03: 360 | 1957 450, 000 
1953 18, 25: 3, 760 | 1958 200, 000 


ITEMIZATION OF ESTIMATE 


Resources management 


| Estimate, Estimate, 
1958 1959 


Program and financing: 


Total obligations_ ----- Pes Be ee = Stee $17, 000, 000 $17, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available_-. -__- arial etacies eet 200, 000 


Appropriation ----- wtaignaldsipndiona 17, 200, 000 | 17, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects: 
a it ieee 9, 957, 398 10, og 935 

02 Travel_- 5 531, 500 

03 Transportation SI tinn 525 cate deeenoheaaenian 122, 300 

04 Communication services---- Saiieesed 138, 400 138, 400 

05 Rents and utility services 189, 600 189, 600 

06 Printing and re production ; i 25, 300 25, 300 

07 Other contractual services - --- eteeseenee 1, 156, 861 1, 131, 800 
Services performed by other r agencies_ oe deen ane taaeeie 297, 300 297, 300 

08 Supplies and materials 1, 934, 600 1, 958, 215 

09 Equipment---- ee ‘ 534, 200 534, 200 

10 Lands and structures ge i ceed oe gs anders Sage 382, 000 382, 000 

11 sere 1, 254, 500 1, 113, 600 

13 Refunds, aw ards, pe indemnities__..--- sulitind Ak Sgelescade ikea leds eae 4, 200 4, 200 

15 Taxes and assessments.............---.--------------------------- 41, 200 41, 200 
a eee ae 638, 941 693, 750 
Subtotal . 17, 208, 300 17, 208, 300 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges ‘Ne Aetde tapltetcd caidas 208, 300 208, 300 


Wical wiiiaaiaiia 2 a. ose tse bet OLA A ee | 17,000,000 | 17,000,000 
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BUDGET RESERVE 


Chairman Hayven. I note that of the $17,200,000 appropriated for 
the current fiscal year, $200,000 is held in budget reserve. Did this 
action result in a deferment of any specific program ? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir, it did, Mr. Chairman, for a time. However, 
that $200,000 is in the process of being released for the purpose for 
which it was appropriated. 


ForESTRY PROGRAMS 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $1,675,000 for the for- 
estry programs of the Bureau. How much of this amount is returned 
to the Treasury from timber-sales receipts ? 

Mr. Massrey. We estimate in 1959 $750,000 will be returned ; $720,000 
in 1958 and there was $702,020 in 1957. 

Chairman Haypen. How is the timber-sales business? 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Kephart. 

Mr. Kernarr. Mr. Taairinies, this particular year, of course, our 
sales are reflected by these times and we will not for 1958 get up 
probably to the preceding years. 

Chairman Haypen. The prices have not been right. The demand 
is not very great ? 

Mr. Kepruarr. The demand for lumber has not been very great. 
Therefore it is a reflection on the volume of timber we can sell from 
the reservation. 

Chairman Haypen. On the other hand, the housing program has 


been authorized and I understand that will create a demand for lum- 
ber 


Mr. Kepnart. Yes. 

Chairman Haypren. What is your estimate of the volume of tim- 
ber sold and the receipts therefrom for the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Kepuarr. During the calendar year 1957 we sold 440 million 
feet of timber out of all reservations. The receipts were $8,800,000. 
That compared with the calendar year 1956 sales of 630 million feet 
with the value of $14 million. 

Of course a considerable portion of that reduction in the volume 
was because of the reduction in sales. For the calendar year 1957 
we sold slightly less than 90 million feet of timber on the Klamath 
Reservation. In the preceding calendar year, 1956, it was some- 
thing more than 122 million feet and that reduction, I would say, 
was because we were adherring our sales to the termination program. 
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Chairman Haypen. You are anticipating an increase in the timber 
cut on all Reservations in the next year? 

Mr. Kepnart. For fiscal year 1959, if the housing starts increase, 
and we hope it will, we would expect to return to our usual number 
of sales as we have in the past, but that is largely dependent upon 
the general economy. 

Chairman Haypen. I will include in the record a letter from Sen- 
ator Neuberger to Representative Kirwan on this matter. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 









UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
February 26, 1958. 







Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR HAYDEN: I would deeply appreciate your making this letter 
and the enclosed letter to Congressman Kirwan a part of the record when the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs appears before the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions on their 1959 budget. Inasmuch as the entire subject was a matter of full 
review and report by the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, I 
see no reason for questioning the Bureau unless you so desire. 

However, if the Bureau can cite any instance where the 10-percent collection 
for timber sales under title 25, United States Code, section 413 should not be 
made, or allowances should not be made to timber purchasers for such things 
as line running, scaling or road building, but instead the Government should 
assume the total cost of services, I hope you will give sympathetic consideration 
to providing funds for these specific cases. 

In its report, the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs offered to 
consider legislation to permit the Indian Bureau to not only collect, but also to 
use for timber-sale administration such portion of the Indian income as was 
needed to perform timber-sale services. 

With thanks for your consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 



















RicHArD L. NEUBERGER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Indian Affairs. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
February 26, 1958. 
Hon. MIcHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior and Related Agencies, Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Kirwan: In testimony before your committee, Mr. Kephart of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs stated that there was a difference between the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs and the Comptroller General on 
matters you raised in relation to an audit of forest activities. His statement 
is found on page 290 of the hearings on the 1959 budget. 

While I recognize that it is too late to correct your record, it is not too late 
to set it straight. 

There is no difference of opinion between the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and the Comptroller General. The Comptroller’s audit 
showed that certain expenses such as timber access-road maintenance, fire- 
suppression costs, area office and central office direct forestry costs, and agency, 
area, and central office indirect costs are excluded from consideration in balanc- 
ing administrative expense with receipts for service. The committee did not 
disagree with this fact. 

In addition, the Senate committee found that the Bureau has on deposit 
money paid to the Government by timber purchasers which does not earn in- 
terest for the Indians, and that substantial allowances in timber prices are made 
to timber purchasers to perform services the Bureau originally told the Indians 
would be defrayed from money collected from timber purchasers. Our commit- 
tee found evidence of laxness and that the allowances were well in excess of the 
alleged cost. 

I enclose for your consideration the report and hearings, and refer you to 
pages 7 and 46 to 52 of the report. The committee report sustained each of the 
points raised by the Comptroller General in his audit and buttressed them 
with additional facts. 

The Indian Bureau states that they desire to encourage the Indians to defray 
the financing of timber sales. I agree with this objective. In so doing, the 
Indians are entitled to accurate reports, fair assessments and service. The 
Indian Bureau states they do not desire to charge the Indians more for han- 
dling a timber sale than the value of the timber. The main question here is 
whether the Indians’ general financial position is such that the normal charge 
for services will require additional payments under other programs for relief 
purposes. No case was ever cited where the Indians were exempted from the 
10-percent collection allowed by law, or the allowances to timber purchasers 
on the grounds that the charges unreasonably reduced the Indians’ income, and 
therefore should be assumed by the Government. 

Our finding was that the Indian Bureau policy lacked flexibility and selectiv- 
ity, financial aspects were not audited or controlled, and reasonable considera- 
tion was not given to individual cases. 

Sincerely yours, 
. RricHarD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 
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RANGELAND MANAGEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $1,200,000 for “Range- 
land management.” The leasing of rangelands i is another substantial 
source of income for Indians, is it not? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Are any of these funds available for the devel- 
opment of water sources in order that the range may be used for 
grazing ¢ 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir, this item contains $525,000 for range-water 
development. 

Som AND WATER MANAGEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $4,567,000 for “Soil and 
moisture conservation.” A few years ago the Department presented 
a 20-year program for soil and moisture conservation. Have ade- 
quate funds been provided to maintain the rate of progress proposed 
in that long-range program ? 

Mr. Massry. We are only about $70,000 behind that program, 
Mr. Chairman. However, we might point out that the program needs 
to be revamped in accordance with the increased prices. But ac- 
cording to the figures, as established in the long-range program, we 
are just under it. 

Ch airman Haypen. You will recall that I diseussed the Arizona 


wereeaed management program last year. As a part of this pro- 

‘am the Arizona Water Resources Committee would like to evaluate 
the effect of juniper removal from the Curdoroy Creek area on water 
yield. Of course, the removal of juniper would be a good range- 


management practice. Does the estimate include any funds that could 
be used for this work ? 

Mr. Massry. Yes, sir. It includes $36,000 and the tribe has pro- 
gramed $10,000, making $46,000 for 1959. 

Chairman Harpen. Do you have any information on how much 
would be required to complete this juniper removal in fiscal year 
1959? 

Mr. Massey. I understand the estimate is $103,500, but I would 
like to ask Mr. Flory to comment further on this program. 

Mr. Frory. That is correct. It will take $103,500 to do the 
clearing and the work that is necessary on 17,250 acres remaining in 
that project so it can begin to take form. 

Now the Geological Survey has all the implementation—snow 
gages and rain gages and so on installed and ready to take measure- 
ments as soon as the creek is cleared. 

With the $46,000 it will take us 3 years to complete the program. 
On the $103,500 we would complete it in a yeat 

C haireean Haypen. Is that $103,000 total or additional ? 

Mr. Fiory. Additional. 

Chairman Haypen. What we are trying to accomplish in the com- 
mittee is this. There have been gages in that stream for a long time 
by the Geological Survey. 

Mr. Massry. I have a statement that more or less summarizes the 
Curdoroy Creek and Carrizo Creek situation if you would like to have 
it put into the record. 

Chairman Haypen. I would. We will insert it at this point. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


WATER YIELD, FORAGE, AND TIMBER PRODUCTION STUDIES ON CORDUROY AND 
CARRIZO WATERSHEDS OF THE Fort APACHE INDIAN RESERVATION 


The Geological Survey has already installed rain gages and snow courses on 
both watersheds and stream gages at the mouth and along the course of Carrizo 
and Corduroy Creeks to measure the effects of clearing on the water yield of 
Corduroy Creek as compared to the comparable Carrizo watershed which will 
not be changed. It is desirable that juniper eradication be completed as rapidly 
as possible to get the best comparison. Corduroy watershed contains 146,000 
acres. Carrizo is adjacent and comparable, containing 165,000 acres. 


Fiscal year 1957: 
Needed to complete juniper clearing on Corduroy Creek 
Needed to complete juniper clearing on Corduroy Creek_ (acres) —- 


Fiscal year 1958: 
Estimate for continuation of clearing soil and moisture conserva- 
tion funds 
PEGE TN isc itiiiect nies Skchsiccacicsdpa aidan a eee 10, 000 


Needed to complete juniper clearing, re-seeding, and fencing___- $103, 500 
Needed to complete juniper clearing, re-seeding, and fenc- 
i (acres). 17,250 
It is anticipated that about the same funds will be available in 1959. 


During the period 1940 to 1957 the Fort Apache Tribe has been very active in 
carrying out juniper control; 114,450 acres have been cleared, the tribe expend- 
ing $658,815 and the Government $104,450. They will exclude livestock and con- 
trol grazing on the two watersheds in accordance with plans worked out and 
cooperate in any other way they can. 


WEED CONTROL 


Chairman Haypen. It is my understanding that a portion of the 
soil and moisture funds will ‘be used for the weed control. Am I 
correct in that? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. Mr. Flory can comment on that. 

Mr. Frory. On the reservation we have small infestations. The 
acreage is not large. One of the worst infected areas goes from the 
Raft River area in Idaho up through the Fort Hall Reservation. Now 
we had halogeton up there but with the program we have carried on 
we think we have established a fairly effective control and we have not 
had any real infestation on the reservation. It is in the country 
where we would have it, but we think we have it under control there. 

Senator Dworsuak. What is the general weed situation on the 
Indian reservations? Are you right on top of that problem or are you 
having difficulty ? 

Mr. Frory. Well in the regular soil and moisture program, outside 
of the 2 special weed funds that we had last year, there were 573,000 
acres treated and it cost the Government $94,778. 

Senator DworsnaK. Was that chemical or by reseeding ? 

Mr. Frory. Most of it was by chemicals. The amount supplied by 
the cooperators was $1,515,300. Now the explanation of the great 
amount of cooperation there is chiefly in the wheatfields of Montana 
and Oregon and Washington where they spray for bindweed and 
Canadian thistle, mustard, and that sort of thing. I have a statement 
summarizing all of that, if you care to have it. 

Chairman Hayven. I think it ought to go in the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 





BurEAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Report of weed-control practices carried out under soil and moisture conservation 
program 





Funds 
Acres com- |___. Paes < 
Area and agency pleted this | Total 
year Appropriated| Supplied by 


| cooperators 





| | | 
Aberdeen area___.____- ; a So 160, 303 | $19, 106 | $383, 466 
























Cheyenne River_..._._-____- aa | 960 420 ) | 2 880 | 
Fort Berthold __-_- 25, 000 | 3, 250 38, 000 
Pierre (Crow Creek) - 403 806 | 1, 206 
Pine Ridge | 58, 000 | 1, 500 | 174, 000 
Rosebud (Yankton) _...---._-- 12, 000 | 2, 100 | 10, 000 | 
Sisseton 22. 000 3, 250 | 54,000 | 
Standing Rock | 6, 000 5, 700 | 30, 000 | 
Turtle Mountain Consolidated 2, 500 880 | 6, 500 
Winnebago 33, 440 | 1, 200 | 66, 880 | 








3, 367 | 153, 843 | 






Anadarko area. -_ 








Osage _ ; | 700 450 | 












‘800 
Kiowa__- ‘ anal 64, 074 | 440 | 128, 188 
Potawatomi____- | 3, 000 | 200 | 3, 550 
Pawnee. i daidece | 800 | 98 | 800 | 
Cheyenne and Arapaho-- | 14, 804 2, 069 20, 055 E 
Shawnee --- ; ‘ 450 | 110 | 450 | 560 















Billings area _._- ~ 931, 040 | 21,719 | 458,646 

























I aS od a anenecee 10, 298 | 17, 576 | 52, 996 | 70, 572 








ee ; datan 35, 000 | 4, 280 52, 500 | 56, 780 
Re oe cces , 100 | 5°0 | 10, 000 10, 590 
Flathead | 8, 500 | 2, 164 | 15, 826 | 17, 990 
Fort Belknap-- oun 6, 000 3, 600 | 9,000 | 12, 600 
Fort Peck sieiel 180, 000 | 4, 200 | 360, 000 364, 200 
Northern Chey enne = -| 440 | 985 | 1, 320 | 2, 305 
Wind River. 10,000 | 5 
' = : : 


Consolidated Ute___-- : aa 400 | 4, 120 1, 200 | 


5, 320 
Mescalero_- ae fm bere SS ee 1, 675 | 522 2,790 | 3, 312 
Navaho EM ER LT en Es 4, 390 | 4,870 | 20, 280 | 25, 100 
United Pueblos___.___._._- scat Ocala 2,813 | 7,131 | 18, 726 | 25, 857 
WR Are oe soe oe eae a 950 983 10, 000 | 10, 983 








RI i saa eae cc eiearnsbiergna aie | ~ 6, 587 7 3, 526 | - 10, 194 7 13, 720 
Five Civilized Tribes__....----.-.--------- 4,172 | 2, 885 | 5, 424 | 8, 309 
Choctaw en - vantte cea ata 5 | 30 | 50 | 80 
as icine cea tctacecimscaispeien | 2, 360 | Mas 611 | 4,720 | 5, 331 


Phoenix area_-- 







"33, 182 | ny, 304 | 289, 447 | 250, 841 





10, 820 










age peer River -__- : , 19, 800 

Ft. Apache_-....--- sap beg 20 | 25 | 20 | 45 
Hopi ; . 77 318 2, 310 | 2, 628 
Nevada__-_-- Saaiont ih con 3, 165 | 6, 980 | 6,000 | 12, 980 
Papago-- Ae ’ Pe ebeascadel 465 | 33 1,977 | 2,010 
Pima sean ie ee 17, 000 | 495 | 200, 000 | 200, 495 
Bett CI08 esc sce se stale eee | 50 540 | 3, 000 | 3, 540 
Uintah and Ouray - iano ronipoaknnnansepeedl 1, 585 1, 263 6, 340 7, 603 















Portland area---.------- le ipl aca eiint 46, 671, “15 040° 214, 553 | 229, 593 
Colville ‘ 5 ; 7,310 4, 434 24, 353 28, 787 
ere cian gs 4 ce ea 5, 200 1, 500 7,000 | 8, 500 
Klamath Sees; ; ech hiaa es e  heocas 
Northern Idaho--_-_- ; a 1, 700 | 2, 306 8, 500 | 10, 806 
Umatilla abide ote npilshhieesinte bin daakale 22, 000 3, 600 81, 450 | 85, 050 
Ww ‘arm Springs bs icalieinddstsaindhindiasninnindamndh Gohapateion 1, 500 1, 200 4, 250 5, 450 

pecddomccsnenacenusesusousawanapyed 8, 96 91, 


Sacramento area_- - aad 558 | 2, 000 425 2 
Cherokee agency (U mder Central Office)... -.-- 1, 066 1 050 1, 730 2, 











; 515, 300 1, 610, 078 






"Total, G0 G8008. ...06cancnn 573, 413 | o4, 778. 









Notre.—This report covers actual work done in fiseal year 1957 and is estimated to be the program for fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959. In addition in 1959 soil and moisture conservation funds will be used to cover work on 
infested areas where there are no farm plans and no cooperators because the lands are generallyfidle. 
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CRESTED WHEAT GRASS 


Chairman Haypen. The Senator from Nevada mentioned crested 
wheat grass. Does that choke out the poisonous plants? 

Mr. Frory. We have about 60,000 acres that have been seeded in 
Fort Hall since 1941. It is a small program of seeding every year, 
and we never failed to get a stand except for 1 year, and I think that 
was in 1944 or 1945, and it is estimated that that crested wheat grass 
increases the carrying capacity from 4 to 10 times and that the halo- 
geton will not grow in a good stand of crested wheat grass. It will 
choke off the halogeton. We have a program which will conclusively 
prove that. 

Senator DworsnaKx. Who are the cooperators on this list that you 
have provided for us? 

Mr. Frory. They are the farmers, the Indians, and the lessees of 
the Indians’ lands. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF IRRIGATION SYSTEM 


Chairman Haypen. There is a decrease of $90,000 in the estimate 
for “Operation, repair, and maintenance of irrigation systems.” 
Would you please comment on this decrease ? 

Mr. Massey. We are attempting to increase the amount of collec- 
tions from the water users and we are able, by that method, to decrease 
the amount of appropriated funds going into that program. 


MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS AND UTILITIES 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $3,708,000 for “Repair 
and maintenance of buildings and utilities,” which is the same amount 
as available for the current year. We have made some progress in 
recent years in providing additional facilities for the Bureau. Have 
funds for maintenance been increased accordingly ? 

Mr. Massey. No, sir; they have not, and that is one of our trouble- 
some spots, along with our construction program. We are not able, 
Senator, to do more than to take care of the very worst emergencies 
out of this amount of money for all of the buildings and utility 
systems that we are required to maintain. 

Chairman Haypen. I would like to ask the Commissioner, in asking 
for money for public works related to replacing old buildings or build- 
ing new ones, have there been any requests for money to help you 
maintain what you have? 

Mr. Massey. In the estimate that we have submitted, under the 
“Public-works programs” we have included funds, additional funds, 
for repairing the buildings that we have. 

Chairman Haypen. Both construction and maintenance will pro- 
vide jobs. 

Mr. Massey. We have submitted both. We have submitted estimates 
for additional school facilities and, also, we have included a substantial 
amount of money for repair and maintenance of our existing facilities, 


and one of the reasons is that is a program that will give the Indians 
employment on the reservations. 
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CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypren. The House allowed $13,800,000 for the con- 
struction program of the Bureau. This is an increase of $800,000 over 
the budget estimate of $13 million. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


BuREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Construction 
Appropriation, 1958 
Unobligated balance from prior year 


Total available 
Less amount placed in budget reserve 


Net available for obligation 
Decreases : 
Buildings and utilities 
Irrigation systems 
Land acquisition 


Subtotal 
Increases : 
UPDRS PRCT i i cthecina cao unbeeecincicierecc mee $9, 232, 000 
IGE SIN as Ko en A ree Un taietaoaiee 3, 768, 000 


Budget estimate, 1959 


Analysis by activitees—Construction 





Amount 
Activities available, Decrease 
958 


1, Buildings and utilities $11, 635,492 | $11, 635, 492 
2. Irrigation systems 4, 349, 568 4, 349, 568 
3. Land acquisition. -____.-- 83, 025 





NE enced peecnnecscanencnabcencseenecal, MUTE | | SCNLUOn | 13, 000, 000 


1. BUILDINGS AND UTILITIES, $9,232,000 


For the construction of buildings and utilities there is programed $10,773,000 
for fiscal year 1959. Of this amount, $1,541,000 will be available from unobli- 
gated balances of funds from prior-year appropriations, and the balance of 
$9,232,000 represents new cash appropriation to meet total program needs. 

School seating capacity will be increased to provide facilities for an addi- 
tional 506 Indian students. 

Funds are included for the Bureau’s share of the cost of relocating school 
and agency facilities of the Cheyenne River Agency, S. Dak., brought about 
by reason of closure of Oahe Dam, being constructed by the Corps of Engineers. 

Funds are also programed for urgently needed school-support facilities such 
as sewer and water projects, dormitory space, sewer and utility works, and 
employee quarters in isolated areas. 

Funds for the construction of new facilities have been held to those projects 
which it is felt cannot be deferred. However, a substantial increase in funds 
for “Major rehabilitation and repairs” is included in the estimate. Many Bu-- 
reau facilities, both school and other structures, are very old and have deteri- 
orated to such a degree that they are unsafe for occupancy. With added empha- 
sis on rehabilitation, it is proposed that thees facilities will be restored to a 
usable and economic condition which will allow for a limited period for defer- 
ment of constructon of new or replacement structures. Rehabilitation will be 
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undertaken following an on-the-spot engineering survey of each facility where 
the greatest need exists. 


Buildings and utilities construction program, fiscal year 1959 





Summary of projects by States 


A. 


B. 


C, 


Alaska: 
Chifornak School.- 
English Bay School_. - 
Manakotak Schoo! 
New Stuyahok School. 
Togiak School 
Tuntuntuliak School 


Total, Alaska 


States other than Navajo-Hopi: 
Arizona: White River utilities 
Colorado: Consolidated Ute 

sewer 
Mississippi: 
Conehatta School 
Pearl River Farm shop 


Montana: Crow Agency meter | at: 


loops 
New Mexico: 
Canoncito Boarding School 


Jicarilla water improve- 
ments 
North Carolina: Cherokee 


School 
North Dakota: 


Standing Rock School addi- | 


tional facilities 


Standing Rock sanitary 
facilities 
Oklahoma: Sequoyah School | 
stokers 


South Dakota: 
Cheyenne River Agency 
Flandreau School shop 
building 
Oglala boy’s dormitory 
Washington: Wellpinit jail and 
water 
than 


Total, States other 


Navajo-Hopi 


Navajo-Hopi: 
Arizona: 
Dileon School 
Hotevilla Day School 
Oakridge looko''t tower 
Second Mesa Elementary 
Schpol 
White Cone School 
New Mexico: Toadlena 
out tower, 


Total, Navajo-Hopi 


Major rehabilitation and repairs 


Quarters, 


various 
Total 


Srbtotal 


Less vnobligated balance brought for- 


ward 


Appropriation 


2. IRRIGATION SYSTEMS, 

















look- | 























Addi- Esti- 
tional mated Total Prior- Budget | Required 
pupils enroll- | estimated year estimate, | to com- 
to be ment , cost program 1959 plete 
provided | including 
for additions 
60 60 | $193,800 | $157, 800 $36, 000 |... ___. 
6 30 159,700 | 137, 700 ae} 
60 60} 208,600 | 174, 600 34, 000 ia 
30 60 298, 000 908; 00012...) --:23. 
28 60 200,300 | 167,300 33, 000 |__ 
22 60 185,000 | 143,000} 42,000 
206 330 | 1,245,400 | 780,400} 465, 000 | 
— — — =} —— =| ——— = = — ———=—== ——==—— 
ee Ban 5. se 217, 000 24, 000 193, 000 |_.._______ 
| | 
44,000} 3,000 | et... 
59 | 240 | 195,985} 15,985 | 180,000 |....___- 
44, 000 | 3, 000 | CO bk ce. 
| 
eek a 18, 000 | ae Ee}. 
64 | 64 375,000 | 27,000 | 348,000 |__________ 
100, 000 100, 000 |_.---___.. 
| | 
| | 3, 862,000 | 130,000 | 350, 000 |$3, 382, 000 
270 | 578,500 | 54,500 | 524, 000 an 
| i | | 
| 260, 000 | | 
25, 000 | 25, 000 ie 
| | | | 
| 2, 656, 000 | | 2, 656, 000 2 
17, 0) 17,000 |___. i 
| 615,700 | 65,700 | 560,000 |___._-_-_- 
230, 000 10, 000 40,000 | 180,000 
heme a eee Te, saat Ben ee 
123 | 574 | 9,238,185 | 323, 185 | | 3, 562, 000 
" | | = —— 
| | | | 
30 218 | 1, 263, 000 99, 000 75, 000 | 1, 089, 000 
37 150 | 498,000 | 447,000 51, 000 | ee 
12,000 |__- | 12, 000 | sa 
| } 
80 240 | 880,000 | 764,000 116, 000 ; 
30 300 | 1,705,000 | 55, 000 | 75, 000 | 1, 575, 000 
| | 
| 11, 000 | | 11, 000 | 
177 908 | 4,369,000 |1,365,000 | 340,000 | 2, 664, 000 
| 4, 115, 000 4, 115, 000 “ 
| §00,000 | |  §00, 000 
| 4,615. 000 | | 4,615, 000 | 
506 1 6, 226, OK 0 


. 812 |19, 467, 585 


2, 468, 585 |10, 773. 000 | 
. 541, 000 | 


| 9, 232, 000 


$3,768,000 


This activity provides funds for the continuation of irrigation development 


58—_—21 


23673- 


work on existing and approved irrigation projects on Indian reservations located 
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in the arid and semiarid West where the conservation and development of lands 
and water for agricultural irrigation are of fundamental importance to enable 
the Indian to become self-supporting and to make proper use of his land and 
water resources. The development and extension of irrigation projects on 
Indian reservations are primarily for the benefit of resident reservation Indian 
families. The facilities, however, also,, directly benefit the surrounding com- 
munity as well as non-Indian-owned lands included within the projects. Most 
Indian-owned land is devoted to stock raising. The success of this activity is 
largely dependent on an adequate supply of winterfeed which can be produced on 
irrigated land. The early completion of these existing and continuing projects 
will make possible the determination of final per acre construction costs for reim- 
bursement purposes and will greatly facilitate the program and policy of the 
Bureau in transferring the responsibility for operation and maintenance of the 
systems to the water users. 

The type of work proposed is the construction, extension, and rehabilitation of 
irrigation systems and land subjugation on Indian reservations. 

The major structures and canal systems are completed, or nearing completion, 
on many of the projects. The work now proposed will consist primarily of ex- 
tending canals and laterals, subjugation of lands, and extension of drainage 
systems to provide additional areas for cropping. 

During 1956 Indian irrigation projects produced crops valued at $55,265,000 
on approximately 566,924 acres of land farmed. In all, approximately 870,000 
acres of Indian projects are under constructed irrigation facilities, of which 
280,000 acres are privately owned. Approximately 103,000 acres of Indian lands 
require additional lateral construction, land subjugation, and drainage for suc- 
cessful farming. Present Indian projects provide about 3 acres per capita for 
Indians located in the arid West. The complete development of all potentially 
irrigable Indian lands in the West will provide about 6.5 acres per capita. 


Summary of projects 


fe) ARRAS COMLTACE DAFIMIGRUE 1b ond ceindstudeencns bees $16, 000 


Fort Belknap $6, 250 

OL Geet hei Sapam nenmmennae 9, 750 
[2)) emerson... co. 

Arizona: 


Colorado Biver.( irmigation) 2. .222....ccs 
San Carlos project : 
Irrigation 90, 
Power 200, 000 
Arizona-New Mexico: Navajo miscellaneous____--~ 125, 000 
California: California Reservations__........___~ 187, 500 
Colorado : Consolidated Ute Pine River 125, 000 
Idaho: Fort Hall-Michaud Unit 655, 000 
Montana: 
Blackfeet 165, 000 
Crow_-_- d : ae 77, 0385 
Flathead project : 
Irrigation___-_ _- “ 3 : 250, 000 
Power. E 66, 400 
Fort Belknap 50, 000 
Fort Peck 50, 000 
Nevada: Duck Valley 250, 000 
New Mexico: 
Mistelianeous  Pucios...... i... 6-2. 131, 000 
Middle Rio Grande Pueblos___--_------_------ 275, 000 
Navajo-Hogback____ 500, 000 
Washington: Wapato-Satus__ oe . 35, 000 
Wyoming: Wind River. ; EE 75, 000 
(c) Miscellaneous small projects_____- ais . 2 36, 000 
(d@) Engineering plans, surveys, and administration. 


Total program 4, 068, 000 
Less amount brought forward from 1958 800, 000 


Total estimate 
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Appropriations by fiscal years 


N00. 8 ee sera $11, 908; 274) 1004... $15, 869, 000 
ere Eo 10, G06, Oz | 10855... 3-5, 14, 604, 000 
ais) le es SE Wt Oe TN cc ra 8, 219, 003 
Se eee 10, 575, 000 |'1967__._. 5, 240, 000 
Bei ek aes 17, 500, 000 | 195S8_.__.--_-_2_- 17, 000, 000 


Program and financing: 
Total obligations - 


Itemization of estimate—Construction 





1958 1958 


| 


Estimate, | Estimate, 

















$16, 068, 085 $14, 841, 000 
Unobligated balance — t forward... —909, O85 —1, 841, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward. 5 es ee Bene bioen 

PCIE 5 oo nnccdss na schwnaiicdlinanumcmddebabvediandaedeaiaial 17, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 
| 
Obligations by objects: 

01 Personal services. ._- Soe 3, 239, 433 | 3, 750, 000 
02 Travel_... ‘ 200, 000 } 200, 000 
03 Transportation of things... 281, 700 281, 700 
04 Communication services__- 40, 000 40, 000 
05 Rents and utility services. ___- 50, 425 | 50, 425 
06 Printing and reproduction_-.-_- 7 50, 450 50, 450 
07 Other contractual services_............ ee 516, 800 | 516, 800 
Services performed by other agencies. - _- 14, 470 14, 470 
08 Supplies and materials. __- : 1, 503, 900 1, 503, 900 
09 Equipment. 420, 000 | 420, 000 
10 Lands and structures ‘ 9, 630, 481 7, 892, 829 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions....__- & 121, 000 121, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments.._-- es ee 21, 001 | 21, 001 

Lesqenesnepeaeeeell name 
Subtotal__. tegen oleae Aen meena = 16,089,660 | 14, 862, 575 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges- .- ---- ssi advgiecceeaniecipsin tar ee 21, 575 | 21, 575 
1 i - 
TO CE, oak cp ba seknn stings pantinedskbckaadcditiedens 16, 068, 085 5 | 14, 841, 000 


10-YEAR CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. Last year the Bureau presented a 10-year pro- 
gram for the construction of educational facilities. It is my under- 
standing that to continue that program would require approximately 
$30 million more than the budget estimate. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. I discussed this matter with the Secretary last 
week. In replying to a letter that I had written him on the subject 
the Secretary indicated that he would seek additional funds for the 
Bureau’s construction program. There was 1 aspect of your 10-year 
program that appealed to me and that was: It looked as though we 
were going to stop spending money on these old buildings and. start 
replacing ‘them. However, I notice that the program submitted in 
the budget goes back to the old wasteful policy of repair and rehabili- 
tation of these old facilities. I hope that the Bureau will not proceed 
on this basis wntil every effort has been made to secure the required 
funds to continue the 10-year program. 


CONSTRUCTION FUNDS IN RESERVE 


I notice in the justifie ations that approxim: itely $1,800,000 of the 
current year’s appropriation was placed in reserve by the Bureau of 
the Budget. Have these funds been released for obligation ? ¢ 

Mr. Massey. Yes. sir: they have been rele: ased., The funds are now 


allotted to the field and the work is going forward as planned 
criginally. 
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Chairman Hayven. What facilities were deferred as a result of 
this reserve ? 


Mr. Massey. I have a list I will submit for the record. 
Chairman Hayven. All right; we will insert that. 
(The list referred to follows:) 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


1958 reserves 
Construction : 
Buidings and utilities: 
Mississippi : 
Pearl River Farm Shop $38, 000 
Conehatta School 152, 000 
Montana: Crow Agency meter loops 15, 000 
New Mexico: 
Canoncito Boarding School 299, 000 
Oakridge lookout tower 11, 000 
Toadlena lookout tower 10, 000 
North Dakota: Standing Rock School, additional facilities... 503, 000 
Oklahoma: Sequoyah School stokers 
South Dakota: 
Flandreau School shop building 
Oglala boys’ dormitory 


1958 buildings and utilities reserve 
Irrigation systems: Idaho: Michaud unit, 1958 irrigation sys- 
tems reserve) 


ee er I : UI OI a ca eis ee kien ee mmennninn 1, 841, 000 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MALONE 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Malone was scheduled to present a 
statement to the committee dealing with the construction of school 
facilities in Nevada. I have been advised that he will be unable to 


appear; therefore, his statement will be included in the record at this 
time. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer an amendment to the Department of the 
Interior appropriation bill, funds to be allocated for the construction of school 
facilities at McDermott and Owyhee Indian Reservations in Nevada. The amend- 
ment to read: 

On page 8, line 3, strike out “$13,800,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$14,119,- 
000”. 

On page 8, line 4, after the word “expended” insert the following: “, of which 
not to exceed $75,000 shall be available for assistance to the public-school dis- 
trict for constructing additional school facilities at McDermott, Nevada, and 
not to exceed $244,000 shall be available for assistance to the public-school 
district for constructing additional school facilities at Owyhee, Nevada”. 

The need for this construction is imperative, the Owyhee school serves 275 
students and the Owyhee elementary and high school must furnish adequate 
quarters for school personnel. This is due to the fact that the school is located 
on the Duck Valley Reservation, 97 miles from the nearest urban center where 
housing might be available. The Duck Valley Reservation is a closed reservation 
wherein settlement is open only to eligible Indians, due to the trust-land status 
which prevents land acquisition by non-Indians with a resultant lack of rental 
or other housing units. Inasmuch as only 12 housing units are available for a 
school staff of 19 persons, it means that 7 of the staff members must be taken 
care of by other means. 

An analysis of personnel turnover by the board of trustees indicates that the 
major contributing factor in the problem of teacher recruitment and retention 
is the lack of adequate housing facilities. The construction of housing units is 
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therefore essential to insure the further development of the educational pro- 
gram at Owyhee, as it is directly related to the school district’s ability to secure 
and retain qualified teaching personnel. Because of its size and type of con- 
struction the present gymnasium is entirely inadequate. It has fully depreciated 
in value by age and because of its interior arrangement with respect to seating 
capacity, lighting, ventilation, safety, health and sanitation conditions. This 
building does not lend itself to modification, due to construction of native stone, 
which prevents increasing size or alteration to enable additional use. 

The need at Owyhee is for a multiuse building which would combine the fea- 
tures of a gymnasium and auditorium, with additional space to be devoted to 
library and a counseling section. The proposed multiuse building would func- 
tion as a gymnasium, in order that a comprehensive program of physical edu- 
cation might be developed at Owyhee, which would include both boys and girls 
of the upper elementary and high-school levels. The enrollment at Owyhee 
justifies the commencement of a sound program of intramural athletic activities, 
as well as interschool sports. The building would also include an auditorium 
which would provide an opportunity for the development of a program in the 
field of expression, which is vital to a predominently Indian enrollment school. 
Under present conditions, this form of curriculum development is impossible. 
There is need for adequate space where the students can present concerts, plays, 
operettas and speaking contests, all of which are vital to a sound educational 
program for Indian children. Space must be available for the community to 
participate in these activities, inasmuch as it is sincerely believed that a large 
part of the difficulties in the educational program at Owyhee stem from the 
lack of parental participation in the schools’ activities. 

An analysis of the educational program at Owyhee shows an urgent need for 
these new facilities, in order to insure a complete and satisfactory education 
program. Young Indian men and women of high school age are vitally in need 
of the best possible guidance and counseling service, and the successful educa- 
tional program is dependent in large measure upon the development at Owyhee. 
It is also firmly believed that the encouragement of children and adults, through 
the development of a library would tend to lessen the language handicap which 
is so prevalent among Indian children, and which is a deterrent to their aca- 
demic achievement. 

The McDermott Indian school in Humboldt County, Nev., faces similar prob- 
lems, but in addition the Cordero mine school has been transferred to the Mc- 
Dermott school placing an additional enrollment that the McDermott school is 
not equipped to handle. The total enrollment this year is 182, which is ap- 
proximately a 20-percent increase and there are no facilities to meet the exist- 


ing demands. I feel that these 2 Indian schools have more than adequately 
justified their need for this construction program. 


LETTER FROM ROSEBUD SIOUX TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Chairman Haypen. At this time I will include a letter I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Robert Burnette of the Rosebud Sioux Tribal Coun- 
cil. This letter has reference to the request of $336,000 for the con- 
struction of school facilities on the Rosebud Reservation. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


Rosesup Sroux Trrpat CounctL, 


Rosebud Indian Reservation 8. Dak., March 21, 1958. 
Hon, Cart HAYvDEN, 


Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: Enclosed please find a copy of a resolution and a cover 
letter setting out the need for the appropriation that is requested in the resolu- 
tion which was passed by the Rosebud Sioux Tribal Council here at Rosebud, 
S. Dak. 

We are requesting a special appropriation in the amount of $336,000 that will 
be utilized to build a school building and for teacherage buildings that will also 
take care of the anticipated school pupils during the coming years. The other 
necessary information is contained in the cover letter that was written by the 


superintendent of schools for Todd County Consolidated School District, Mis- 
sion, S. Dak. 
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_ We are respectfully requesting that this appropriation be given early atten- 
tion as the school facilities in this area ars extremely poor and inadequate even 
for this coming year. 

We sincerely appreciate your interest in the needs of Indian education and 


gratefully thank you for the past acts that have greatly helped the Indian people 
of the United States. 


Sincerely yours, 
Rogvert BuRNETTE, President, Rosebud Sioux Tribe. 


Topp CouNTy INDEPENDENT ScHOOL DisTrRICcT, 


Mission, S. Dak., March 17, 1958. 
Mr. JoHN ARTICHOKER, Jr. 


Director, Indian Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, Pierre, S. Dak. 


Deak Mr. ARTICHOKER: Todd County does not have adequate school facilities 
for the Indian children in our western area, hence this letter of explanation. 

The Todd County Independent School District is countywide and includes all 
the land area and all the schools in this county. The school district therefore 
ee the responsibility of providing an education for all the children in Todd 

unty. 

We need a new school building for the children who attend school in St. 
Francis, Rosebud, and Soldier Creek. The best location for this building is at 
the Rosebud Agency on the lot where the present school is situated. The pro- 
posed building should house 240 children. 

Here is the present situation: 

At St. Francis we have a three-teacher, frame building with outside toilets. 
The present enrollment is 72, grades 1 through 8. The school building is in the 
town of St. Francis. The classrooms are small and crowded; they have very 
poor ventilation. The pupils are Indian children. The teachers are qualified 
but hard to secure, since the handicaps under which they work make it im- 
possible to do a good job of teaching. 

The Rosebud Public School is located at the Rosebud Agency. Its present 
enrollment is 103 pupils. They are also Indian, the children of employees at 
the Agency. The building is a frame structure, dating back to 1910. The first 
story is a semibasement. It has electric lights and running water, installed hit 
or miss. 

The Soldier Creek School burned down in 1952. Since that time the pupils 
have been transported by bus to the school in Mission. These children are all 
Indian and come from the most impoverished homes on the Rosebud Reservation. 

The elementary school in Mission is overcrowded and will be unable to ac- 
commodate the Soldier Creek children next year. The crowded conditions at 
Rosebud were somewhat relieved this past year by sending the seventh and 
eighth grades to Mission. This arrangement is unsatisfactory because it forced 
us to take the eighth grade into the high school building. 

To relieve the congestion in the school at Mission it is advisable to build a 
school at Rosebud to provide for 240 children. Such a school would care for the 
St. Francis, 72; Soldier Creek, 46; Rosebud, 103; and the 15 seventh and eighth 
graders who ride the bus to Mission, a total of 236 pupils. 

We have exhausted all the entitlement under Public Law 815; so it is necessary 
to ask for a special congressional appropriation for the building we need. All the 
pupils who will use this school are Indian. There may be a few white children 
whose parents are employed at the agency. All the pupils come from areas that 
are nontaxable and that belong to one of the different federally affected lands. 
Consequently it would not be fair or possible to bond the taxable area of the 
county for such a building. 

This is the financial and pupil picture of the Todd County School District. 

The nontaxable land of the county is 63 percent and the Indian children en- 
rolled in the schools is 72 percent. Our total countywide enrollment by grades 
is as follows: 1st, 156 pupils; 2d, 133; 3d, 108; 4th, 103; 5th, 96; 6th, 81; 
7th, 63; Sth, 71; 9th, 52; 10th, 31; 11th, 37; 12th, 27. The census shows 1,000 
preschool children. The projected school attendance increase, made by the 
Rosebud Department of Education, shows that there will be a 5-percent gradual 
increase for the coming 10-year period. 

The new school building should include 9 classrooms, office rooms, wash- 
rooms, a storage room, a room for the central heating system, and a multipurpose 
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room which will serve as auditorium and playroom, and will provide hot-lunch 
facilities. 

In addition to the above-mentioned school, employees’ quarters must be provided 
for at least half the staff. (The Rosebud Agency dwellings are already inade- 
quate for personnel.) There should be living quarters for four family units. 

Sidewalks, guardrails, and a playground area will be needed. The preparation 
for building will involve considerable expense since the old structure must be 
moved and the grounds leveled for the new buildings and play area. 

Ewing & Forrette, an architectural firm in Rapid City, has submitted an 
estimate of $330,000 for the school building and grounds, and $36,000 for 4 hous- 
ing units. I have asked Mr. Forrette to verify these figures in a letter to you. 

I have met with the tribal council to talk over the proposed school buildings. 
The council is enthusiastic and wants to submit a resolution requesting Congress 
to make a special appropriation available for this building program. 

The Todd County Independent School District Board of Education will also 
submit a similar resolution to Congress. 

A new school building is imperative; one should have been built years ago. 
The board will provide bus transportation for the pupils from St. Francis and 
Soldier Creek to Rosebud. We all feel that the children in these areas do not 
have an equal educational opportunity with the other children in our county. 
These Indian children are entitled to consideration. I hope that financial re- 
sources outside the school district can be found to meet our great need. 

Sincerely yours, 


S. M. STocKpALE, Superintendent. 


LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACTS 
Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of $8 
million for the liquidation of contracts for the construction of roads. 


The justifications will be included in the record. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 


BuREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Road construction and maintenance (liquidation of contract authorization) 
Appropriation Act, 1958 


Lactate idan acigeraglatateareaiieaiah ite ansabeaeeaGTanee aa $12, 000, 000 
SEURE SEUUIRIO, Seka eirica siete cnticccsracindinibameniaeadmaani 12, 000, 000 
Decreases : 
UIP INN aa ia ocaeenpecee pestle arc eenaaieen sia aie 2, 600, 000 
SOU OUI CI ccna cco nig nites ntimacepmainianiendhciatabeimmaaat 9, 400, 000 
CI capa acct cs ied clit nti aap Racal ibaa 12, 000, 000 
FS SOO iin cits csastisstannticicn nahin clea ianiiiaigpiiaralengints neni iemea maaan 
Increases : 
SE NN isi aisce este tccancsictiatnaschacnigtbiaipiahitiainesinasdnideadibicasa 2, 600, 000 
eer Ceeen Ces Sahn ease eee 5, 400, 000 
OU oct teak eee 8, 000, 000 
Dudes catiinkt; 3900... eee 8, 000, 000 


Analysis by activities—Road construction and maintenance (liquidation of contract 
authorization), Bureau of Indian Affairs 


























Amount Estimate, 
Activities available, | Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1958 
1, Road maintenance...................... $2, 600, 000 | $2, 600,000 |_........--- $2, 600,000 | $2, 600, 000 
2. Road construction -. -- ere ee aa, ee 5, 400, 000 5, 400, 000 





TUS ens ae seweaconucecaccda| Sap OOOO | Sap OEE Iesencccnad= | 8, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 
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1. ROAD MAINTENANCE, $2,600,000 


The need for roads maintenance stems largely from the need to furnish school 
bus transportation that will uphold school attendance and prevent excessive 
damage to buses. Adequate road maintenance is also essential to preserve the 
Indian economy. There has been a general increase in reservation industry 
which has resulted in heavier traffic. This has moved roads from the occasion- 
ally maintained, light traffic class to the regularly maintained, heavy traffic 
class. These developments have resulted in an estimated job of road mainte- 
nance for the fiscal year 1959 as detailed in the following breakdown: 


(a) Regular general maintenance, 7,600 miles of heavy traffic 


550, 000 

(c) Heavy maintenance (i. e., major restoration) 180, 000 
(ad) Special maintenance (repair of damage caused by storms, fire, 

accident) 130, 000 


2, 600, 000 

(a) Regular maintenance, $1,740,000.—This sum provides for surface repair, 
blading, ditch cleaning, removing rock, trees, weeds, snow, and maintaining 
bridges and culverts. 

(b) Occasional maintenance, $550,000.—This sum provides for work required 
to keep light traffic going, such as blading, removing slides, filling washouts, 
removing trees, and occasional shaping. 

(c) Heavy maintenance, $180,000.—This sum provides for reshaping roadbed, 
resurfacing, seal costs, and major repairs to bridges and culverts. 

(d) Special maintenance, $130,000.—This sum provides for the repair of 
major damage caused by storms, fires, floods, ete. 

Section 4 (c) and 6 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 authorizes a total 
of $30 million for the construction, improvement, and maintenance of Indian 
reservation roads and bridges and roads and bridges to provide access to Indian 
reservations and Indian lands over a 3-year period, 1955, 1956, and 1957. This 
act granted authority to enter into contracts and provided that such contractual 
obligations be deemed obligations of the Federal Government. 

Section 104 (c) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $12 million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and 
a like sum for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, for the construction, im- 
provement, and maintenance of Indian reservations roads and bridges. Section 
106 provided that the funds authorized shall be available for contract on a date 
not earlier than 1 year preceding the beginning of the fiscal year for which 
authorized ; and granted authority to the Secretary to incur obligations, approve 
projects, and enter into contracts under such authorizations, and his action in 
doing so shall be deemed a contractual obligation of the Federal Government for 
payment of the costs. 


2. ROAD CONSTRUCTION, $6,900,000 


The June 30, 1957, inventory of all Indian Bureau roads is as follows: 


Roads, paved miles__ 553 
Su OREO OOOO NUTS cs ea eo ee ae 
Roads, substandards, graveled 1, 437 
Roads, standard, graded, unsurfaced a 1, 415 
Roads, substandards, graded, unsurfaced 5, 273 
Roads, traveled, not graded or surfaced ‘enon 6, 611 
. Routes on system but not open to traffic 


NS OUR oy 


The classification of Indian roads and construction requirements are shown 
below : 

1. Some paved roads in this category are on reservations such as Navaho or 
Pine Ridge where there is no county government able or willing to take these 
roads over. Other roads which are paved are turned over to local governments 
for maintenance. 
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2. On some of the standard gravel-surfaced roads, the traffic has become too 
heavy for a gravel surface. It is therefore necessary to construct a bituminous 
surface to raise these roads to a standard adequate to handle the traffic. With 
the exception noted above, these roads are turned over to the county when the 
bituminous surface is completed. 

3. The substandard graveled roads were built many years ago to handle traffic 
much lighter than exists today. A large portion of them were built by CCC 
as truck trails. They require improved alinement, subgrade, drainage, and sur- 
face to meet present-day traffic requirements. 

4. The roads in this class are adequate so far as alinement, drainage, and 
roadbed are concerned. They require a surface course, usually gravel, to bring 
them to a standard commensurate with the traffic, and which the counties re 
quire before takeover. 

5. These substandard, graded, unsurfaced roads have mostly primitive turn- 
pike grades with inadequate drainage, poor alinement, and steep, slippery grades; 
they require complete rebuilding, often on a new location. 

6. This category is ungraded or surfaced but is traveled, often by school buses. 
The roads in this class have been described by an Indian councilman as “tracks 
through shifting sands.” Many of these miles are used for forest protection. 
The Bureau, by occasional maintenance, endeavors to keep these passable by 
removing high centers, fallen trees and rocks, and filling washouts. The con- 
struction need is for complete new construction. 

7. This class is mileage on the system not open to traffic. In some cases, 
bridge failures have closed these roads. Construction to bring these routes to 
a higher classification arises from needs such as service to new schools, newly 
discovered mines, or land being placed under irrigation where new settlement 
will take place. 

Our method of setting up a road construction program, such as this one, is to 
select those projects in the above categories that are most beneficial. This is 
done by working with Indian councils, county boards, State highway officials, 
other Bureau program officials, and others. Our two major objectives are to 
construct projects which will most benefit the Indian economy and welfare and 
at the same time, persuade the local government units (State, county, or town) 
to take over and henceforth maintain the roads. 

It is estimated that the 1959 construction program will result in 294 miles of 
the Bureau road system being transferred from Federal Government responsi- 
bility for maintenance and reconstruction to local government responsibility 
for these functions. The following is an itemized breakdown of the 1959 road 
construction program: 


(a) Grading and draining. 25S Miets. «0 oncect tense $2, 755, 000 
(b) Surfacing, 343 miles____----~- ves Gh haga tae ani eeenegstted mae pera aemiaeeaca 2, 925, 000 
(c) Bridge construction, 1,576 running feet_____._.____-__-_-___-_-_--~ 655,000 


¢@) Surveys and plans, 466 e6. oe ss es ens 3 eee eee 565, 000 


(a) Grading and draining, $2,755,000.—This feature covers clearing rights-of- 
way, installing drainage structures, and constructing a roadbed by excavating 
high ground and filling low ground. This results in a well-drained earth embank- 
ment with easy grades and flat curves, built so that the wind will sweep off the 
show and so that it will not be softened by ground water. The stabilized roadbed 
will provide a firm foundation for the surface course. The estimate covers 288 
miles of grading and draining. 

(b) Surfacing, $2,925,000.—This estimate covers the surfacing of 343 miles of 
roads. Most of this will be base course and surface course of local materials 
such as gravel. About 120 miles of the heavier traffic road will have the gravel 
surface mixed with bituminous material. 

(c) Bridge construction, $655,000.—This covers the construction of 1,576 run- 
ning feet of bridges. Most of this will replace wornout spans now in a dangerous 
condition. 

(d) Surveys and plans, $565,000.—This covers preliminary engineering, sur- 
veys, and preparation of plans and specifications for the construction of roads 
and bridges. The estimate covers surveys and plans for 446 miles of roads. 

The average cost per mile for grading and draining is approximately $9,570 
and for surfacing, $8,550. The average cost per running foot of bridges, con- 
sisting of both timber trestle and reinforced concrete, is approximately $416. 
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Appropriations by fiscal years 


Itemization of estimate— Road construction and maintenance (liquidation of contract 
authorization) 


Estimate Estimate 
1958 1959 


Status of unfinanced contract authorization: 
Unfunded balance at beginning of year $14, 685, 071 
Contract authorization (new) permanent_ i. 
Contract authorization rescinded 
Unfunded balance at end of year 
Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization 


Obligations by objects: 

01 Personal services ae , 844, 3, 859, 325 
Travel 135, 700 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


12, 087, 818 
48, 231 


12, 039, 587 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Chairman Haypen. I think that everyone agrees that the amount 
of the budget estimate is not adequate to finance a full authorization 
program. The Secretary advised the committee that he is seeking 
additional funds for this program. 

I am sure that you know that the Senate version of the Highway 
Act provides for an authorization of $12 million for fiscal years 1960 
and 1961 for construction, reconstruction, and improvement. 

I am happy to say that the Senate Committee on Public Works 
recommended, and the Senate approved, an amendment I requested 
deleting maintenance from this authorization. This will mean an 
increase of approximately $2,600,000 in the funds available for con- 
struction. Of course, maintenance funds will have to be provided 
in an annual appropriation. 

Mr. Massey. In the new Federal-aid highway bill, with the main- 
tenance eliminated, we will ask for maintenance funds under the Bu- 
reau’s appropriation in future years. I think that our estimate for 
maintenance will run perhaps between $3 million and $4 million. 
That will mean that the whole $12 million authorization will be 
available for construction after fiscal year 1959. 

Chairman Haypen. As you know, the authorizations in the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Acts for the roads programs of the National 
Park Service have always been for construction only. I have al- 
ways felt that the same should be true for the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. I am pleased that this will be true beginning in fiscal 1960. 

Mr. Massey. Yes. 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$3,450,000 for general administrative expenses. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


General administrative expenses 


DOCU UURSON DER, 19BGi nik et ccna neat $3, 450, 000 
Lees amount eld in tustleet: Segerie cece 17, 000 
ROR, GUGTOTIE,, FOO G skis oh nd anda 3, 433, 000 
Brains: = RIT CO sik oo ict icteric epee 17, 000 
PS Se ee ee eR re WE 3, 450, 000 

Analysis by activities—General administrative expenses 
Amount E timate, 

Activities — Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
5, a reePGNOIOR GINO. cnnncncacs.ck SG LW... $923, 000 SE BET ncctnengntane 
5 Fe ONE as sca nce See 2, 510, 000 |_...----.--- 2, 510,000 | 2, 527, 000 $17, 000 
ON isis cape abaacdenndekcs igen LORE 3, 433,000 | 3, 450, 000 17, 000 


General administrative expenses, $3,450,000 


The estimate for general administrative expenses for 1959 is $3,450,000, an 
increase of $17,000 over 1958. The increase represents the full-year cost of 27 
additional clerks provided for in the appropriation in 1958. Due to delays in 
recruitment for these positions in 1958, it was possible to save $17,000 in that 
fiscal year. The programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs are administered 
from three primary organizational levels—the agency or reservation; the area, 
encompassing several agencies and reservations; and the central office. In the 
central office, basic policy determinations are made, programs are evaluated, 
and operating procedures are developed, with the area and agency offices carry- 
ing out the various programs and functions. In many areas, suboffices are also 
utilized to administer the various programs of the Bureau because of great dis- 
tances, scattered Indian reservations and communities, and transportation and 
communication problems. The administration and financing of these programs 
are complicated by the diffusion of certain program segments to organizational 
units below the agency level such as schools and irrigation projects; isolation; 
the operation and maintenance of facilities services common to all activities of 
the Bureau such as central heating plants; common facilities such as office, 
quarters, storage and supply facilities; and the interdepartment nature of most 
of the programs serving the Indian people. 

In the interest of efficiency and economy, the area offices perform the house- 
keeping functions for services common to all activities. The benefiting activities 
share the cost of these services on a workload basis reasonably commensurate 
with the workloads applicable to the activities’ operations, since the workload 
is directly related to the volume of workload created by program activities. The 
Bureau’s proposed 1959 administration program totals $6,536,000 of which 
$3,450,000 is requested under the general administrative expense appropriation 
and $2,086,000 is allocable to program activities. A comparison of the programs 
follows: 








1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Sa enn a eeenabnnnae $5, 323, 000 $5, 536, 000 
Share of participating program activities_...__..- sence rleiaotnil centered 1, 890, 000 2, 086, 000 


General administrative expense appropriation.......................-- 3, 433, 000 3, 450, 000 
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Appropriations by fiscal year 


$3, 203, 190 | 1954 
3, 335, 206 | 1955 
3, 580, 000 | 1956 
3, 525, 647 | 1957 
3, 525, 647 | 1958 


Itemization of estimates—General administrative expenses 


Estimate, 
1958 


Program and financing: Total obligations . $3, 433, 000 


Appropriation 3, 433, 000 


Obligations by objects: 
01 Personal services : 2, 614, 797 2, 630, 737 
02 Travel s 255, 600 255, 600 
03 Transportation of things 17, 600 17, 600 
a ons winsarchecapabelonuem drenresveheuarmeie mreianace ka 101, 850 101, 850 
ee I IN NNR ie os oo Ca an capes teste sicecccasececes ‘i 59, 550 59, 550 
06 Printing and reproduction Se a ; 22, 375 22, 375 
07 Other contractual services - hal 76, 100 76, 100 

Services performed by other agencies aa 39, 200 39, 200 
08 Supplies and materials 125, 840 119, 500 
09 Equipment 10, 000 10, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.__..................--.--------- 161, 700 169, 100 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 1, 700 1,700 
oy Sree o-oo oon ose -ccennnnceans 674 674 


Subtotal______ BE ban ee! FS cc teasinaccancanl 3,486,986 | 3, 503, 986 
Deduct quarters amd subsistence charges z 53, 986 53, 986 


Total obligations : 3, 433, 000 | 3, 450, 000 








Chairman Haypen. I assume that the budget estimate will allow 


for the same program as you have for the current fiscal year? 
Mr. Massey. That is correct. 


PAYMENT TO TRIBES FOR TERMINATION 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$200,000 for payment to Menominee Tribe of Indians. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Payment to Menominee Tribe of Indians 


Appropriation act, 1958 $300, 000 
Budget estimate, 1959 200, 000 


Public Law 715 (70 Stat. 544), approved July 14, 1956, authorizes payment 
by the Federal Government of necessary expenses involved in preparing the 
Menominee Tribe of Indians for termination of Federal supervision. It provides 
for reimbursing the tribe out of Federal funds for any tribal expenditures that 
are approved by the Secretary of the Interior for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the Termination Act. An amount of $300,000 was appropriated in 
1958 to partially meet the estimated total requirement of $500,000. 

Public Law 399 (68 Stat. 250) sets December 31, 1958, as the termination date 
for the Menominee Tribe and expenditures from tribal funds reimbursable under 
Public Law 715 will continue through that date. The funds requested under this 
appropriation will provide for reimbursing additional expenditures incurred 
prior to the date of termination. 
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Itemization of estimate—Payment to Menominee Tribe of Indians 























Estimate, Estimate, 
1958 1959 

poenceenentenediepnaishstansinesnesnesra hnnupgcihidndiceilaniats 
Program and financing: Total obligations_--_.....-........-.-...-.-..------- $300, 000 $200, 000 
SO 6 ss casita te ae 300, 000 200, 000 

Obligations by objects: re 
Ge ‘Cer eee OIIVINN: 0. ion oe Se ee eee 300, 000 200, 000 
ME Oe CE. occ chtitdanwscneemctadamientykakoeddeguhada ieee 300, 000 200, 000 

4 a ey | 
Payment to Menominee Tribe of Indians 
ESTIMATES APPROPRIATIONS 

I oso. one cs ei lca 9500; CN ee eee $300, 000 


’ 
PURPOSE OF FUNDS 


Chairman Haypen. It is my understanding that these funds are 
required to reimburse the tribe for certain expenses in connection with 
termination. Am I correct ? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. What is the termination date for the Me- 
nominees ¢ 


Mr. Massey. The original date was December 31, 1958. That has 
not been extended; has it ¢ 

Mr. GrEENWwoop. Not yet. That is pending. 

Mr. Massey. December 31, 1958, is the date. 


PAYMENT TO KLAMATH TRIBE OF INDIANS 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of $250,- 
000 for payment to Klamath Tribe of Indians. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Payment to Klamath Tribe of Indians 


Aypropriatos ACt, T00G... 2... eneemninndanb<s sardine age eee 
BwGset COCMACE,.  TUOGe once dae ence esOheaneeeee $250, 000 


Public Law 587, 838d Congress, approved August 13, 1954 (68 Stat. 718), pro- 
vided for the termination of Federal supervision over the property of the 
Klamath Tribe of Indians located in the State of Oregon and the individual 
members thereof. Section 5 of the law authorized the Secretary of the In- 
terior to select and contract with qualified management specialists to perform 
duties relating to preparation of such a termination plan and provided that the 
tribe would pay all of the expenses incurred in carrying out the termination 
program. 

Public Law 85-132 approved August 14, 1957 (71 Stat. 347) amended Public 
Law 587 by providing for the reimbursement to the tribe, in part, of expendi- 
tures of tribal funds deemed necessary by the Secretary. For this purpose 
there is authorized to be appropriated an amount equal to one-half of such 
expenditures from tribal funds, or the sum of $550,000, whichever is the lesser 
amount. 

The tribe has expended $345,759 through June 30, 1957, and a budget of 
$104,731 has been approved for fiseal 1958. The estimated budget for 1959 is 
$110,000, bringing the total estimated amount to be expended by the tribe 
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through 1959 to $560,490. Accordingly, an appropriation of $250,000 is requested 
for 1959 to cover approximately one-half of these estimated expenditures. 


Itemization of estimate—Payment to Klamath Tribe of Indians 


Estimate 1958] Estimate 1959 


— and financing: 

otal obligations - - -- er 
Unobligated balance carried forward_- 
Appropriation 


Obligations by Objects: 
07 Other contractual services 


Total obligations 





PURPOSE OF FUNDS 


Chairman Haypen. What are these funds to be used for? 

Mr. Massry. These funds will be used to reimburse the tribe for 
terminal expenses the same as in the case of the Menominee Tribe. 
Tribal funds are being used and the Federal Government has deter- 
mined to reimburse up to $550,000, or one-half of the costs, whichever 
is less. 

Chairman Haypen. What is the termination date for the Klamaths? 

Mr. Massey. August 13, 1960. 

Chairman Haypen. What is the status of the legislation to dispose 
of the tribal assets of the Klamaths? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That legislation, Mr. Chairman, is pending before 
the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Chairman Haypen. In order to have termination of Federal super- 
vision, do you have to have legislation with respect to tribal assets? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes. There is legislation pending before the Sen- 
ate committee now that would change: the procedure for the disposition 
of the assets that must be sold to pay off the members who elect to 
withdraw from the tribe. There is legislation recommended by the 
Department which proposes that the timber first be offered for sale 
to the public by competitive bidding with a covenant for sustained 
yield. If no satisfactory bids are ‘Teceived, then the Secretary of 
Agriculture will buy the forest areas for incorporation in the national 
forests. That legislation is now pending. 


INDIAN TRIBAL FunpsS 


Chairman Haypen. The statement in the justifications with respect 
to tribal funds will be included in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Indian tribal funds i 


SE I SIN cI na carnitine et coeaeg peeiinnde Bil lla a kate $2, 920, 000 
Estimate, 1959 3, 000, 000 
JUSTIFICATION 


No part of the funds contained in this estimate represents a charge upon the 
Federal Treasury. This item reflects the disbursement of funds to the credit of 
Indian tribes or bands under numerous special acts of Congress in compliance 
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with the terms of the various trusts and for carrying out tribal programs recom- 
mended by the tribal governing bodies with the approval of the Commissioner of 


Indian Affairs. 


The budget schedule reflects under the permanent authorization, disbursements 
from the tribal trust funds authorized by permanent legislation, and under the 
annual and indefinite authorizations, amounts requested annually by the various 
tribes for carrying out various tribal activities and amounts required for con- 
tributions to the retirement funds of Federal employees paid from appropriated 
tribal trust funds in accordance with Public Law 854, 84th Congress, 2d session. 

The estimate, therefore, is restricted to the funds requested annually as re- 


quired by section 27 of the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 158). 


All amounts in the estimate have been requested properly by the Indians except 
the sum of $1,502,390 shown for miscellaneous tribes in the following tabulation. 
The amount under miscellaneous tribes is required to provide for additional 


resolutions that can be anticipated during the fiscal year. 












































Comparative statement of annual authorization by tribes 
State, agency, tribe 1958 1959 
oa nina | 
| 
REI sp cticnnidenan shtdnivtiginiedis int ngmpe tims amma tiie a nila icaigadiae aaiaa $33, 155 $35, 500 
Fort Apache Agency, Fort ADaehe.........cscssscncwcccccecccdcccn nace melee ail 23, 155 25, 500 
Sens Curios Apimey, CM Gta ssn Sa sidlow cee ieccies. iabcalaewessne | 10, 000 10, 000 
California __.__- Seep atacas Reed odea tes iaeadi aac eee sacleaiach-anlpieanieaaen | 126,253 | «152, 457 
I skates wes sessing 5st apd ese i aig hgh igi Saeki ea iat | 20, 500 26, 000 
SR I; - — 50.45., 505008 cananas eadallinisdepuaaedioneal eteameniad | 40, 000 59, 500 
Senn GRUNER. 2 .<iasdicnnshhcdeahackiiwdncseuweanseaeeoeeaes — al 8, 110 9, 310 
Ses CIR ies g chao a esan eae Sk eee | 65, 148 54, 647 
CUEING, VOG nt bescdeckda itn dc ig Mn at ce ec Sl cr agile elas a aaa } 2, 500 3. 000 
i 5 ee IE eee ae | 50,963} —«57, 810 
ION nica cocwitticchdesesectnte ncaa geihetkeanethiaselpenmeaineesaeide 50, 963 57, 810 
es oe a i sean | 35,201 33, 371 
Fe CD BE ibaa av kkcctcncncttintncsstzncccdnieusnaianetiaaas 35, 201 33, 371 
NE I nok b os owiehe cieiptaiclonlg ecaaiaenaeeneilinciaietet earl | 4, 000 4, 000 
POO Fad iindectecndcuie shacinehwn ens acgy diabiblgnuineaiinn dadmtcm aaa } 31, 201 29, 371 
ON is dccanininndtnwe ste csencsuin diuatocosenanssugundewans igemaketeeels | 100, 200 100, 200 
Ween RG, ROG Tia ae ins ose ci eds cigesansntnthesoetel 100, 200 100, 200 
Sc cnndcebesrgnconksihouhnhsasminihonmnbhaieniaiedsanaiimibma amide ex 38,115 , 27, 766 
Dennett LGeer, DICE 6526 necnnescnesnsssunsenperetinnsecnsios 28, 039 23, 500 
POE Peete ROICY, Fart OMI. ona c ce ccitcnmctiwtninwn banda eadawemin 10, 085 4, 266 
PRT at dsncda chdnct ocasctubdsdlapcuhesndddovdbaes st comaduienivesachnaeeees 3, 358° 3. 443 
Nevada Agency, Pyramid Lake-.-.-_...- ‘ wid 3, 358 3, 443 
New Mexico. ............. 7 29, 807 om 30, 392 
Jicarilla Agency—Jicarilla....... culueniien aiahiecade enna eipe adi aianieaaaiad | 29, 807 | a "30, 392 
North Dakota............-----. ile | 7,000; ~—7, 000 
Fort Berthold Agency—Fort Berthold_..._......-.......-..--...----- 7, 000 | 7, 000 
Oklahoma. 380, 760 | 379, 993 
Five Civilized Tribes Agency a a — 52, 242 | 51, 475 
i nents eae, eal sl titi 
Cherokee.__- Jae 7,075 | 7,075 
Coen ei cede . al 19, 889 19, 063 
I ee | 11, 463 11, 522 
Seminole. --. “ 7, 990 7, 990 
Creek. ...- Ge doctinmaie padedakgahersbcedtdhbginah 5, 825 4, 825 
Oeage AGUCI—ONOGS « « non ncdsviescdidadntanisncidadscun ‘ 328, 518 Py 328, 518 
CGNs ahd a ddntbelatagcddsccscucdiéns - 41, 851 on 76, 945 
Umatilla Agency—Umatilla..-_-........-..-..- 41, 851 76, 945 
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Comparative statement of annual authorization by tribes—Continued 























State, agency, tribe 1958 | 1959 
a a eee eel cine eine een ane $552, 704 
Colville Agency. .-..-..-..--- staat i eb tein tbe che wig kite yy “110, 627 | "111, 75 
Colville ___ Se ee teat ee | 107, 275 
Spokane-.---__- ell d 2 eae Saw se Swontene 5, 500 | 4, 500 
Western Washington Agency-- — Se ee baascephae ata 26,600 | 19,350 
Puyallup___- ba eS ph ier 1, 000, | 1,000 
Quileute--.__-_- ; ‘ Lp iisiasde , 11, 000 9, 500 
Quinault_-___-_- : ’ biagr ia eelieasela eal eaviiabtiaben aint 14, 600 | 8, 850 
Yakima Agency—Yakima- save casbuden jLetiiene i 348, 458 g ~ 421, B79 
Wisconsin_ lee dani a siiaiesoias oa Scrat <aculke [40,029 | 40, 029 
Menominee Agency— Menominee. - --- iebdabarel er . bi 40, 029 | 40,029 
Miscellaneous tribes. ; 7 ie pre inn ; 4 “547, 623 | 1, 502, 390 
Grand total. _. ak ae ; : etss ; ~ 2 920, 000 I 3, 000, 000 





Itemization of estimate—Indian tribal funds 














| 
| Estimate, | Estimate, 
1958 1959 

Program and financing: 
Total obligations_________- : : ea oot ee $85,213,580 | $44, 249,772 
Unobligated balance brought forward__-_- ce. ’ _...|—148, 812, 457 | —133, 798, 877 
Unobligated balance carried forward___ 7 |+133, 798, 877 | +159, 749, 105 
Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal sources. - - - — 200, 000 | — 200, 000 
Appropriation............... cde stee Liatichndshiebicensdetenta 70, 000, 000 | 70, 000, 000 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS ee ee oes 

Obligations by objects: 
01 Personal services - -- P , 2, 556, 793 2, 634, 043 
02 Travel ‘ 61, 450 | 60, 375 
03 Transportation of things : 51, 342 49, 450 
04 Communication services ; : : | 17, 471 16, 372 
05 Rents and utility services _- : ; 20, 500 | 21, 635 
06 Printing and reproduction _- 3, 500 3, 500 
07 Other contractual services : ; 884, 843 870, 491 
08 Supplies and materials oe 980, 375 | 981, 345 
09 Equipment __. 80, 432 82, 650 
10 Lands and structures - eae "eee | 66, 300 | 64, 400 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions____- ot 78, 253, 359 37, 180, 353 
15 Taxes and assessments so 4 re ‘ “4 ; 450, 000 | 520, 000 
16 Investments and loans . = aialactie cilia 3 1, 623, 140 | 1, 600, 000 
Subtotal ‘sient ‘ ‘ 85, 049, 505 | 44, 084, 614 
Deduct quarters.and subsistence charges-..-.-......-..-.-.---------------- 35, 925 | 34, 842 
Total direct obligations See See pee ee Eves 85,013,580 | 44, 049, 77: 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 

| 
16 Investment and loans (total reimbursable obligations) __.......____-- 200, 000 | 200, 000 
cn ati beeper alee en 85, 213,580 | 44, 249, 772 





CONSTRUCTION, FORT HALL RESERVATION 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Dworshak, do you have some questions ? 

Senator DworsHaxk. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I did want to get some 
information concerning the progress being made in the construction 
of the Michaud unit of the Fort Hall reservation. 

Mr. Greenwood, I understand for this current fiscal year a total of 
$655,000 was appropriated ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. No, Senator, $355,000 is requested for next year. 
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Senator Dworsnak. For next year? 

Mr.Greenwoop. Yes. 

Senator DworsHax. How much was appropriated for this fiscal 
year ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. $750,000. 

Senator DworsHax. What does that take care of besides the pump- 
ing station ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is about what it takes care of. The $355,000 
will enable us to go ahead with the other works now allowed. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Well, with the total amount of project work 
being $514 million, it would seem you are not making very rapid 
progress. How long will it take you to complete it? 

Mr. Greenwoop. At that rate, it will take us, and depending on 
the rate of the appropriation, 5 or 6 years, I would say. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you not think, in view of the accelerated 
resource Government program now being initiated by the adminis- 
tration and by the Congress, that efforts should be made to speed 
up this particular construction program ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Well, it probably would be economical for us to 
do so; yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. How soon will any of this water be available 
to actually irrigate land based on the present program ? 

Mr. Fiory. Not inside of 2 years. It will be at least 2 years. 

Senator DworsHak. By 1961. 

There has been an acceleration of the other unit of the Michaud 
development recently near American Falls under the Bureau of 
Reclamation. I would like to have the Bureau consider accelerating 
this program if you expand your public works. 

Would you do that? 

Mr. Massey. It has been included. 

Senator DworsHak. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Massey. It has been included in our estimates for public works. 

Senator Dworsuak. If that is approved, when will the project be 
completed ¢ 

How much sooner ? 

Mr. Massey. I do not have that information here. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Will you put it in the record ? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, I will. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


COMPLETION OF MICHAUD PROJECT 


Assuming that the amount requested in the regular budget estimate for 1959 
and the amount included in the accelerated public works program is approved 
and continued, the project can be completed by the end of fiscal year 1962. 


QUESTION OF DISPOSAL OF INDIAN LANDS 


Senator DworsHak. Another question I would like to ask you, Mr. 
Emmons, is this. I have had many complaints from the Fort Hall 
Reservation and the area between the reservation and Pocatello, to the 
effect that the Bureau has encouraged Indians to dispose of their lands 
through lease or otherwise to farm operators instead of retaining 
control of the lands and farming them themselves. Now, what is the 
policy of the Bureau concerning that? 


23673—58——22 
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Mr. Emmons. That is not so, of course. That charge has been 
made by certain organizations but the Bureau itself does not encour- 
age Indians to sell their lands. It is entirely voluntary on the part of 
the individuals. 

Senator Dworsuak. On the other hand, are you encouraging them 
to retain direct operation of the farmlands for their own benefit and 
self-sufficiency ? 

Mr. Emmons. As you know, Senator, all Indians are not farmers 
and many Indians on quite a few of the reservations where the farm- 
lands are available are simply not: using their lands. They lease them 
out to non-Indian operators. 

Senator Dworsuak. Then what does the Indian do to support him- 
self ? 

Mr. Emmons. He gets this very small return which in many cases 
is a very, very small amount. 

Senator Dworsuax. Which is inadequate to take care of his 
family ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Senator, one of the problems is, as you probably 
know, that many of the allotments become fractionated through the 
heir process. In other words, one of these people die and he “leaves 
heirs and so on down the line and in many cases the land is so frac- 
tionated that no one Indian has enough of an interest in that land to 
permit him to make a beneficial use of it. 

Senator Dworsuax. How do they get together to lease that land ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Frequently, they c: innot get together and as a 


result we have idle land. That is ‘especially true throughout Fort 
Hall. 


LEASING AT FORT HALL 


Senator Dworsnax. I want to get some specific information on 
this. Now in the data concerning the Michaud unit at Fort Hall, 
there are 3,557 acres of non-Indian land and 17,448 acres of Indian- 
owned excellent land, according to your own statement. Now, will 
you retain that status or will there be an effort made by white farmers 
to lease some of this land which will have available reclamation de- 
velopment on the Michaud unit ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Undoubtedly, some of the Indians will want to 
lease that land, but I might say the tribal council at this particular 
time is giving attention to this particular problem. They are trying 
to develop plans, with our assistance, to assure that this acreage of 
Indian-owned land will be used by Indians. ; 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Are there any restrictions, legal or otherwise, 
that would prevent Indians from leasing this land as soon as it is 
irrigated ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. No; there are no restrictions. 

Senator Dworsuax. What if half of the Indians owning this land 
which will be irrigated on the Michaud unit should dec ide to lease 
it? Could they lease it ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. They could lease it. 
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RECLAMATION SERVICE FOR INDIANS 


Senator DworsHax. Under the law, it is my understanding that 
the eran get this reclamation service free under treaties; do they 
not 

Mr. Greenwoop. At Fort Hall, that is true. 

Chairman Haypen. I am wanted on the floor. Will you close it, 
please ? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes. 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is the only reservation where by treaty the 
Federal Government is obligated to this service without cost. 

Senator Dworsuaxk (presiding). What happens when the Indian 
leases his land ? 

Does the white lessee enjoy the same privileges? 

Mr. Greenwoop. No; the white lessee has to pay the operation and 
maintenance charges. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Well, of course, I do not pose as an expert on 
how to fortify and assist the Indians on the Fort Hall Reservation, 
but it would seem, in view of the fact that a considerable effort was 
made over many years to have the Michaud unit at Fort Hall irrigated, 
that we finally succeeded and now as you point out in a few years this 
project will be completed, that it is vitally important for the Bureau 
to work with the tribal council, assuming that that is also their ob- 
jective, to see that the Indians get the full benefits, and to the greatest 
extent possible, personally farm, individually farm these units, be- 
cause in that way they will become more self-supporting and more 
independent, I am sure. 

Mr. Emmons. There is hope that they can utilize this land in estab- 
lishing economic units. 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is one of the problems on the present project. 
You may remember the 20-acre allotments. It is very difficult to get 
the ownership of those 20-acre allotments together so they can be 
utilized. 

Senator Dworsnax. Heretofore, agricultural operations at Fort 
Hall have not been too successful; have they ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. No; and for that reason largely, the 20-acre allot- 
ment situation and with the fractionated acreage through the heir 
process. 

MICHAUD DEVELOPMENT FOR INDIANS 


Senator Dworsuak. The tribal council is currently studying this 
problem and making plans to take full advantage of the Michaud de- 
velopment for the benefit of the Indians rather than leasing the land to 
the white operators ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is correct. 

Senator DworsHak. I want that assurance, because I had the re- 
sponsibility in the Senate for getting the approval of funds for this 
development and I certainly would be greatly disappointed if it did 
not accomplish its original purposes of helping the Indians on the 
Fort Hall Reservation. 

Mr. Emmons. May I speak off the record ? 

Senator DworsHak. All right. 

Off the record. 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 

Senator DworsHak. On the record. 
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RECOM MENDATIONS FOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. Emmons, in view of some of these problems confronting the Bu- 
reau insofar as farming and reservations is concerned, it w ould seem 
to me that if it is feasible a recommendation should be made to the 
appropriate committees in Congress for legislation to overcome some 
of these handicaps and these difficulties. There seems to be no justi- 
fication for continuing to deal unsuccessfully with many of these prob- 
lems if legislation would enable the Bureau of Indian ‘Affairs and the 
Indians on the reservations to do a more effective job in getting the 
benefits which the American people want them to have. 

Now, can that be done? 

You say you know what these problems are ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. 

Senator DworsHax. Then why continue to follow a course of 
inactivity and indifference rather than doing something to change 
that situation as soon as possible? I mean through legislation. If it 
cannot be done otherwise, why not recommend some legislation? I 
think Congress is sy mpathetic and if we need legislation let’s try to 
enact what is necessary. 

Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Emmons. Are you referring to a specific bill? 

Senator Dworsnak. I have nothing in mind except that you say 
that the Bureau faces many difficulties in the supervision and admin- 
istration of the land on Indian reservations so far as farming is 
concerned, that the Indian owners do not enjoy the full benefits of 
that ownership. Now, why can we not do something to see that the 
Indians get the full benefits rather than permitting operators to 
lease those lands and make profits which I think belong to the In- 
dians themselves and, more importantly, make them more self-suffi- 
cient. If that is the primary objective of the Bureau, then why do 
we continue to temporize with these problems instead of doing some- 
thing of a decisive nature? 


PROJECTED PROGRAM 


Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. We are developing programs in the nature 
of having the tribes govern themselves. We are even trying to encour- 
age and urge them to assume a little responsibility themselves in the 
development of programs. 

Senator DworsHak. Are the tribal councils doing that? 

Mr. Emmons. Many of them are, yes, sir; but, as I say, there are 
differences in the tribes, too. May I again speak off the record ? 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 

Senator DworsHak. On the record. 

Mr. Emmons. Our programs in the Indian Bureau at this time are 
designed to prepare all Indian people to the point that they can take 
over the management of their own property. 

Senator DworsHaxk. And you think you are making some head- 
way? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir; we are. 

Senator DworsHak. You know this Bureau was established more 
than a century ago, when I can recall 15 years ago that I sat at a table 
like this on the House Appropriations Sube -ommittee handling these 
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same budgets and I wonder at times whether we are making any 
progress. 

Mr. Emmons. Senator, I am glad you raised that question be- 
cause, although time does not permit it now, I would like to talk to 
you personally, about it. 

Senator Dworsnwak. All right; thank you very much. The com- 
mittee will recess until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., Tuesday, April 1, 1958, the subecommit- 
tee recessed to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, April 2, 1958.) 


conta reseitaencntson 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, 1958 


Untrtep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. e, rl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Holland, Young, Thye, and 
Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
FISH RESEARCH FOR RICE AREAS 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Chairman Haypen. The committee will be in order. 

We will be pleased to hear from you, Senator Fulbright. 

Senator Fursricut. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the 
opportunity to appear here this morning. The first item I would like 

to address myself to is a new project which has just been approved. 
it I may, I have a statement that should not tals but about 8 or 9 
minutes to read. I think it would make it clearer, if that is permis- 
sible. 

Chairman Haypen. Yes, indeed. 


Senator Futsrieut. I wish to thank the members of the subcom- 
mittee for allowing me to appear at this time to request support of a 
program in which I am vitally interested. In the last session of the 
Congress I sponsored a bill, S. 1552, which authorized and directed 
the Secretary of the Interior, in cooperation with the Secretary of 
Agriculture, to establish a research station or stations for experimen- 
tation into methods for producing commercial fish on flooded rice 
acreage. This bill was referred to the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, of which the distinguished Senator from 
Washington, Senator Magnuson, is chairman. After hearings on the 
bill, it was favorably reported by the committee and passed the Senate 
unanimously during the last session of the Congress. It was then 
sent to the House and was the subject of hearings by the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. It was reported favorably by that 
committee, and passed the House of Representatives by unanimous 
consent on March 3. The bill was signed into law by the President 
on March 15, and is now Public Law 85-342. I should like to intro- 
duce at this time for the record a copy of Public Law 85-342. 
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Chairman Haypen. That may go in the record. 
(Copy of the bill referred to follows: ) 


Pustic LAw 85-342—S85rH CONGRESS 
S. 1552 
March 15, 1958 


AN ACT To authorze the Secretary of the Interior to establish a program for the 
purpose of carrying on certain research and experimentation to develop 
methods for the commercial production of fish on flooded rice acreage in rota- 
tion with rice field crops, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to establish an experiment station or stations for the 
purpose of carrying on a program of research and experimentation— 

(1) to determine species of fishes most suitable for culture on a commer- 
cial basis in shallow reservoirs and flooded rice lands; 

(2) to determine methods for production of fingerling fishes for stocking 
in commercial reservoirs ; 

(3) to develop methods for the control of parasites and diseases of brood 
fishes and of fingerlings prior to stocking ; 

(4) to develop economical methods for raising the more desirable species 
of fishes to a marketable size; 

(5) to determine, in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture, the 
effects of fish-rice rotations, including crops other than rice commonly 
grown on rice farms, upon both the fish and other crops; and 

(6) to develop suitable methods for harvesting the fish crop and prepar- 
ing it for marketing, including a study of sport fishing as a means of such 
harvest. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized (1) to acquire by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise such suitable lands, to construct such buildings, to acquire such equip- 
ment and apparatus, and to employ such officers and employees as he deems 
necessary; (2) to cooperate with State and other institutions and agencies 
upon such terms and conditions as he determines to be appropriate; and (3) to 
make public the results of such research and experiments conducted pursuant to 
the first section of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Department of Agriculture is authorized to cooperate in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this Act by furnishing such information and assistance 
as may be requested by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Approved March 15, 1958. 

PROVISIONS OF ACT 


Senator Futsrient. Mr. Chairman, this is a very simple proposal, 
and I do not wish to burden the subcommittee with a lengthy state- 
ment. I should, however, like to summarize the purposes of the act 
at this time for your information. 

The act merely directs the Secretary of the Interior to establish an 
experiment station or stations to car ry on research and experimenta- 
tion for the purpose of determining the spec ies of fish most suitable 
for culture on flooded ricelands or in reservoirs; develop methods of 
control of parasites and diseases; and other related activities. 

This is the really important part of it, those last two items. 

The Secretary of the Interior would be authorized to ac quire suit- 
able lands, to construct such buildings and supply such equipment and 
apparatus as may be necessary, and to provide such employees as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes enumerated in the act. 
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Mr. Chairman, the program envisioned by this act is a very modest 
one, but it is of vital interest to agriculture, for it would provide 
farmers with the know-how which is needed to enable them to diver- 
sify farm production, especially in the rice-producing areas of this 
country. 

I have discussed this act with the Secretary of the Interior, who has 
expressed a great deal of interest in it. But, as I indicated at the 
beginning of my statement, the President signed the bill into law on 
March 15, 1958, after the Department of the Interior had submitted 
its budget request to the Bureau of the Budget, after the Bureau of 
the Budget had transmitted its recommendations to Congress, and 
after the House of Representatives had acted upon the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill. That is the reason a request for funds 
could not have been initiated at an earlier date. I have written the 
Secretary of the Interior, urging that he initiate a request for funds 
to implement this act in fiscal year 1959, and I have also written the 
Director of the Budget, Maurice H. Stans, urging that the Bureau of 
the Budget approve funds to initiate this project during fiscal year 
1959. 

I ask unanimous consent that copies of my letters to Secretary 
Seaton and Director Stans be inserted in the record at this point in 
my remarks. 

Chairman Haypen. That will be done. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 


March 27, 1958. 
Hon. Maurice H. STANs, 


Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Stans: I am enclosing a copy of a letter which I have just written 
to Secretary Seaton concerning the need for an appropriation to carry out the 
purposes of Public Law 85-342. 

The research program authorized by this law is of vital interest to farmers in 
Arkansas and in all rice-producing States. I am hopeful that an appropriation 
ean be obtained to initiate the project during the 1959 fiscal year. 

I should appreciate your giving sympathetic consideration to any request which 


the Department of the Interior may make concerning an appropriation request 
for this project. 


With kind regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 


J. W. FULBRIGHT. 


UnItTepD STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 


March 27, 1958. 
Hon. Frep A. SEATON, 


Secretary of the Interior, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: I am very interested in obtaining an appropriation for 
the 1959 fiscal year to carry out the purposes of Public Law 85-342 which was 
signed by the President on March 15, 1958. As you know, this law authorizes 
the establishment of an experiment station to conduct research into rotation of 
fish production with rice crops. 

The information which will be gained from this research program is vitally 
needed by farmers in Arkansas and other rice-producing States. I hope that 
the program authorized by the above law can be initiated in the very near future. 

A witness of the Department of the Interior testified before the House and 
Senate committees considering the legislation that the initial cost for the project 
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will be approximately $433,000 and the annual expenses about $85,000. These 


sums are small indeed in comparison to the benefits which will be derived from 
the research program. 


The Department of the Interior appropriation bill is now being considered by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee. I hope that it will be possible for you to 
ask the Committee to include an item in the bill to initiate this research program. 
I shall, of course, be glad to cooperate in any way possible in the Senate in ob- 
taining the needed funds. If it is not feasible for you to request funds in the 
regular appropriation bill, I hope you will proceed as expeditiously as possible 


in asking for funds in a supplemental appropriation request to carry out the 
purposes of this law. 


With kind regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 


J. W. FULBRIGHT. 
COST OF PROGRAM 


Senator Fursricur. In the hearings before the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, and the House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee, the expert witness of the Department of 
the Interior testified that, in his opinion, the initial cost for this 
project would be approximately $433,000 and that the annual expenses 
to maintain the project and carry out the purposes of the program 
would be $85,000. In my opinion, these sums are very modest when 
compared to the benefits which will result from the research program. 
This is simply a research program. 

At a time when we are all extremely concerned over the situation 
facing the farmers of the Nation, and are also seeking means to stem 
the recessionary trend in our economy, it is my opinion that the 
committee would be wise in including the sum of $433,000 in this ap- 
propriation to get the project underway as soon as possible in fiscal 
year 1959. I most strongly urge the members to give this request 
your most serious consideration. 


EXISTING FISH FARMING PROJECTS 


Just one further word. I have visited some of the private projects 
in our rice area where there is fish farming, and it is proving to be 
quite successful. But the problems arising from the concentration 
of fish in these rice areas are already beginning to plague them. This 
is a very normal development. We encountered it when we developed 
the chicken industry in my section of the State. As soon as it as- 
sumed large-scale proportions, various kinds of diseases which did 
not before exist were discovered, and they had to be controlled. The 
poultry industry is contributing an enormous amount to the income 
of this country. It is one of the very large industries now, and these 
research projects are good investments in my opinion. To learn to 
control diseases will make this new industry so profitable it will return 
many times over in income taxes the cost of this bill. 

Chairman Haypen. What varieties of fish are found in the rice- 
fields ? 

Senator Futsricur. Of course, one of the main objectives here 
is to go into that matter and to develop the varieties. At the present 
time they are hoping to develop bass and catfish, channel catfish par- 
ticularly. 

In the hearing, which has just been handed to me, it mentions the 
blue gill, buffalo, crappie, bream, trout, rainbow trout, and my own 
view is that trout will not be suitable at least in my area because 
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the temperature of the water is too high. But they are going to 
experiment. 

he bass is particularly well suited to the native waters in this 
area. So I think _— will prove to be the best, both channel catfish 
and bass. Some work in this field has been done. It is not, as far 
as I know, of an experimental nature, but merely by trial and error 
of the people themselves and in areas in the Far Bast. They have 
some types which we do not use—some varieties of carp they use. 
Tam not familiar with those. 

Chairman Haypen. There was testimony before this committee 
one time about a comparatively small fish that multiplied very rap- 
idly, that was found in southeast Asia. 

Senator Futsrient. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. That turned out to provide an excellent food 
supply. 

Bator Fuuerient. Wo do not have that fish down there. That 
is, of course, one of the main objectives of this program, to do just 
that, to bring in new ones, see if they are suitable, and to get them 
acclimated to the particular conditions in the State. They also wish 
to do research on the type of soil upon which we put these fish and 
get the reaction between the soil and the fish. 

I am told the name of the fish, Mr. Chairman, is tilapia. The 
testimony states: 


They added 5,000 tons per year to Java's fish production. 


That is from the hearings. 
FISH FARMING FERTILIZES LAND 


Those are the things which we expect to prove and to make usable 
by our farmers. This is a thing that is most interesting in the South. 
Putting the fish on rice lands fertilizes the land better and more efli- 
ciently than any other way that has been found. It puts more nitro- 
gen into the soil than any application of artificial fertilizer could do, 
and it makes the soil much more productive. 

Senator Tuye. Mr. Chairman, I witnessed such operations in Viet- 
nam. Some of the American experimental assistants there with the 
natives right south of Saigon proved that they were developing it 
and it was furnishing a great amount of food along with the rice 
production. 


METHODS OF DRAINING LAND AND CONFINING FISH 


The question that occurs to me now is what do you do when you 
drain the lands, and in which manner do you bring the fish off the 
land area back into confined ponds while you are draining the land 
for the harvest? 

Senator Futsrieut. Of course, they can run the water from 1 pond 
to another if they wish, but I think what they intend to do after 1 
or 2 years is harvest the fish, sell them, and then the land goes into 
rice, and then the next year they put the fingerlings back in and they 
grow another year or 2 years. 

Senator Ture. In other words, take the crop of fish off before the 
rice crop is harvested. 
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Senator Futsrient. That is right. They will not be simultaneous, 
They won’t have the fish and the rice on the land simultaneously. 
Traditionally the riceland is used for rice. It cannot be cropped 
every year. What they do now is to put it into some form of cover 
crop, oats or small grain or perhaps a lespedeza or some other crop 
that is intended to restore its fertility. But they believe that the 
fish farming will do a much better job of restoring fertility and main- 
taining it than will the things they have been doing, which is using 
small grains, primarily, which they sometimes turn under or use for 
pasture. It comes down to this: They believe—and they have con- 
vinced me—that this will greatly improve the efficiency of their farm- 
ing of rice as well as producing the fish, and this kind of fish is not 
in oversupply presently. There is a market for it. They have no 
trouble in marketing what small supplies they have been able to 
produce. 

I think there are about 60,000 acres roughly, 50,000 to 70,000 acres, 
that are being used this way now in a rather primitive way just by 
trial and error. They are feeling their way, but they have no way 
of investigating the methods, for example, in southeast Asia, or con- 
ducting a controlled experiment on diseases. No private farmer can 
do that. There must be some kind of experimentation. That part, 
as to whether or not it is needed, has already been approved by the 
Congress. Now it is just a question of whether you give them some 
money to get it darted So I will not argue the merits of the project 
longer and take up the committee’s time. 

If there are no further questions on that, I would like to just submit 
for the record another statement, and just summarize it. Is there any 
other question on that subject ¢ 

Chairman Haypen. Not as far as I know. 


Forest SERVICE RESEARCH 


Senator Fursricut. On this other matter I have appeared before 
this committee on numerous times. It is a recurring item for forestr 
research. Of course, I am particularly interested in Arkansas, which 
is served by three stations: at Stoneville, Miss., at Crossett, Ark., and 
at Harrison, Ark., and what we are requesting most urgently is an 
increase in this appropriation of $730,000. 

Chairman Haypen. Your State forester has asked to appear before 
the committee, which he will do next week. 

Senator Futsrient. I did not know that. I have a statement from 
him, Mr. Lang, which I was going to include in this, and I was going 
to file this statement and not take the time of the committee to read it, 
if the committee would permit that. 

Chairman Haypen. You might leave the statement with the clerk. 
In case he does not get here, we will put it in the record. 

Senator Futsricur. I will leave that and then there is a statement 
from two other people there, from Mr. Tiller and from Mr. Dane 
Katz, from Harrison, which I think would be informative for the 
committee, if that could be made a part and if Mr. Lang does not 
come. One of those statements is from Mr. Lang, who is a very fine 
forester. 
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Another is from Mr. Katz. If they could be made a part of your 
files, they will give you the further background and the justification 
for this increase. 


Chairman Haypen. That may be done. 
FOREST FUNDS NOT NET EXPENDITURE 


Senator Fursrieut. Here again, Mr. Chairman, this is not a net 
expenditure. These forests are presently and have for years returned 
more to the Government than they have cost. The two, the Ozark 
National Forest and the Quachita National Forest areas belong to the 
Government, and were bought back in the depression at a very cheap 
price. They have proved to be an extremely profitable investment to 
the Government itself. What we are asking here is purely again just 
for research to develop better methods because we are convinced that 
if they can learn how to control the moisture better, particularly in the 
summer—they have their various leads which appear in this state- 
ment—it will increase the return such that this would be a good invest- 
ment. It is not an expenditure in the long run just of a make-work 
nature. It is a good investment, and, of course, naturally enhances 
the return to the State, with 20 million acres of our State which is 
under the Forestry Service. 

To give one last example, I visited a project up in the southern part 
of Missouri, which actually is exactly the same kind of land as this, 


where they are experimenting. A private company was experiment- 
ing there on the eradication of scrub oak. 


RESEEDING PROGRAMS 


When they cut off the good timber in these mountains the scrub 
oak tends to take over, and it is no good for anything. It is terribly 
expensive to get rid of. They are experimenting with chemical 
methods, by spraying from airplanes particularly, to get rid of large 
areas of scrub oak, and then they reseed and permit good timber to 
grow back on it. It is a very interesting thing. 

If it is developed properly, it could mean an enormous increase in 
the value of the forests in that whole acreage and would again return 
a great deal more to the Government from its own lands than it 
would cost. 

What they need to know is how to do these things initially, to 
develop effective chemicals and insecticides, and control of diseases 
also. In any case, I know the committee is thoroughly familiar with 
that background, and I would like to file this statement. 

Chairman Haypen. That may be done. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have appeared before this committee previously 
to request funds for forest research work in the State of Arkansas. I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to do so again because I feel strongly that this program 
is of vital importance not only to my State but also to the Nation as a whole. 

I have mentioned previously that sustained timber production from 20 million 
acres of land in our State is the foundation to our progress because forest 
products industries provide about one-half of our industrial employment. The 
future of our State thus remains closely bound to the productivity of our forest 
lands, the management of which are dependent on guidance obtained through 
research findings. 

It is estimated that forest research work in Arkansas has resulted in a re- 
turn of from $100 to $1,000 to our economy for every dollar spent on research. 


ll 
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This includes the many new possibilities of increased yields that are apparent 
from studies now underway. I know of no more prudent expenditure by the 
Federal Government for the returns are great and the cost of forest research 
is relatively small. 
Unfortunately, this important research work is still inadequately financed. 
Only one small increase was made in appropriations for the research centers 
H | at Harrison and Crossett since 1946, and this has hardly offset the increased 
: costs of personnel and materials. Consequently, the staff has been unable to 
follow up promising leads. These leads have stemmed from the results of 
previous research at centers in Arkansas and other localities in the South where ' 
research centers are being maintained. These leads give hope to solutions of 
several important problems in Arkansas, several examples of which follow: 
The Ozark Mountains in Arkansas include about 6 million acres of forest land. 
On just about half this area, present growing stock has been so depleted for one 
reason or another that the area has become an economic burden to the State. 
We have already learned that much of the area can sustain productive growth, 
but the land is so rough that conventional methods of restoration are too 
} expensive to assure a favorable return on the investment. It is clear that we 
i must investigate mass methods of eliminating undesirable present growth, of 
preparing the site, and for reseeding the area. But many questions must be 
j answered to assure successful regeneration, and extensive hydrologic research is 
needed to determine if such methods can be practiced without damaging our . 
| watersheds. 
Similarly, we have learned on other sites in the State that soil moisture 
| deficiencies may stop tree growth as early as July 1 even on deep soils with 
maximum water-holding capacity. By manipulating the forest cover, we have 
i found from exploratory studies that moisure can be channeled to desirable trees 
; and growth extended much longer during dry summers. This is rather an | 
exciting finding which will bear further investigation because it opens up 
the possibility of not only increasing growth, but also for producing dense wood 
having higher pulp yields and lumber of higher grades. 
Research with hardwoods has shown that growth can be hastened by thinning, 
but exploratory studies here show that this cannot be done without also in- 
ducing stem defects which ruin lumber quality. Our hardwood industries there- 
fore face the dilemma of slow growth with good quality, or faster growth with 
poor quality. We feel sure that this problem of producing faster growth without 
sacrificing quality can be solved through further research. 
At the Southern Forest Experiment Station at Stoneville, Miss., technicians 
are doing research of great importance in bottom-land hardwoods. Although 
one-third of the woodlands of the United States are in hardwoods, practically 
no research has been done in the past on southern hardwoods. The Stoneville 
station is now taking the lead in developing proper management practices under 4 
which timber owners are seeing the prospects for sustaining a ‘continuous 
industry. Here also are being developed cottonwood cultures that are being 
applied commercially in the delta. The station is developing techniques for 
cypress planting to speed the restoration of this invaluable specie. 
I will not enumerate them in any detail, but other highly important leads 
have been discovered at Harrison, Crossett, and other stations which certainly 
deserve investigation. These include studies in soil improvement through re- 
search in application of fertilizers and tree improvement through use of better 
quality seed, ete. We need also to learn how to apply methods being discovered 
elsewhere to reduce the ever-present threat of losses to fires, insects, and dis- 
} ease. In managing our forest crops, we must also be aware of the needs of our 
1 wildlife because of the growing importance of recreation as an industry in 
our State. 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the record three memorandums 
which state the needs of the Central Ozarks Research Center, the Crossett branch, 
the Genetics Institute at Gulfport, and the Stoneville Research Center, for the 
fiscal year 1959. Upon reading these summaries of the important work being 
sarried on at these stations, I hope that the members of this committee will 
agree that a substantial increase in the appropriation for 1959 is justified. The 
Forest Farmers Association has recommended an increase of $730,000 for strength- 
ening research activities in the South. I, personally, feel that this is a mini- 
mum request and that the committee might well consider a more substantial 
increase. 
In addition to the memorandums describing the needs of the research centers, 
I should also like to submit for the record three letters which I have received 
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from constituents who are interested in furthering forest research. They are 
from Fred H. Lang, Arkansas State forester; Mr. W. E. Tiller, president of 
the Arkansas Wood Products Association; and D, H. Katz, of the Ozark Stave 
Manufacturing Co. at Harrison, Ark. 

Senator Futsricnt. I thank the committee for giving me this op- 
portunity to appear. 

Chairman Haypen. We thank you, Senator. 

Congressman Matthews, we will be pleased to hear you. 


FIsH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


WELAKA, FLA., FISH CULTURAL STATION 


Representative Marrnews. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Chairman, as a kind of introductory state- 
ment prior to the appearance of Congressman Matthews, though he 
is going to talk about the fish hatchery at Welaka, I want to call the 
committee’s attention to the fact that this is the only Federal fish 
hatchery that we have in Florida. We have several State and coun- 
ty hatcheries, and all of them are better maintained, and the con- 
trast is rather severe between the State and county hatcheries and 
the rundown Federal hatchery which had been neglected for many 
years until this committee started giving it some attention 3 years 
ago. Now we have it about half restored. I am anxious for us to 
step up the tempo and get it back on a creditable basis of comparison 
with the State and county hatcheries. 


ONLY FEDERAL HATCHERY IN STATE 


Incidentally, this is not only the sole Federal hatchery for Florida, 
but it also supplies south Georgia, and that is added need for the com- 
pletion of this restoration which we began, as you will recall, about 3 
years ago. 

Congressman Matthews, in whose district this lies, knows more 
about it than anybody else, and I hope he will be going all out in 
trying to get us to complete the job this year. We have bitten 3 lit- 
= chunks out in the last 3 years. I think it was about $70,000 the 

sar before last, and shout $40,000 the next year, and about $70,000 
this year. In the meantime, they suffered a severe fire down there 
which complicates this problem. Congressman, I hope you put on 
your most persuasive clothes. 

Representative Marrnews. Thank you, Senator. First of all, I 
want to thank this distinguished committee for energizing the work 
of this Welaka fish cultural station. If it had not been for you, sir, it 
would be a Federal proposal today. 


FUNDS NEEDED TO REHABILITATE STATION 


As Senator Holland has explained, we have spent, through largely 
the efforts of this distinguished committee, about $170,000 dur: ing the 
past 3 years to rehabilitate this station and make it effective. We 
need at the present time $187,000 to complete the job, and we are 
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earnestly recommending the committee te apportion this amount to 
this cultural station. 

As Senator Holland has said, it is the only Federal hatchery in 
Florida, and I might add it is the only Federal ‘hatchery in that whole 
area that is not in a good state of repair and is not up to its maximum 
effectiveness. I am not criticizing any of the departments of govern- 
ment, but, frankly, I do not understand why through the years they 
have permitted this one station to get in such a low state of repair. 

Senator Hottanp. How many stations are there in the State of 
Georgia ? 

Representative Marruews. As I understand, there are 3 in Georgia 
and 2 in Alabama. As I recall, all of these hatcheries are in a mod- 
erate state of repair. 

Senator Hon.anp, Is it not true, also, that this hatchery is on the 
St. Johns River, which is conceded to be the home of the largest 
black bass known to man anywhere? 

Representative Marrnews. If I may be forgiven, I think that 
true, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, he is speaking about the largest 
bass known to man. You are covering a lot of territory, because we 
do not know it all in Minnesota, but I have seen a few that I would 
like to compare. 

ITEMS IN PRESENT BUDGET 


Representative Marruews. In the proposed budget for fiscal 1959 
an item for operation and maintenance of the Welaka station in the 
amount of $44,130 was suggested by the President in his budget. 
There was no item at all for the further rehabilitation of the station. 
But there was an item of $19,000 for the replacement of a building 
which was burned in a fire on August 28, 1957. 

Senator, I know the difficulty you have with time, and I do not want 
to go into any more detail than you think is necessary, but I do want 
to put up just as urgent a plea as I can, sir; with your permission, 
I would like to file this testimony with the reporter, and, at your con- 
venience, will answer any questions you would like to ask. 

Senator Ture. Florida has just one station ? 

Representative Marruews. Just one Federal hatchery; yes, sir, 

Senator Tuyr. Have you State hatcheries ? 

Senator Hotitanp. We have both State and county hatcheries. 

Senator Tuyr. Are they supported with Federal assistance? 

Senator Hotianp. No, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. You have just one Federal hatchery ? 

Representative MarrHews. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hottanp. We are willing to carry our part of the load in 
this and agricultural matters and everything else. We have some 
good hatcheries, and some of the counties have excellent hatcheries; 
but we think if there is going to be a Federal hatchery here, and this is 
a traditional fine location for it, supplying not only the northern 
part of the State but also south Geor gia, that it ought to be more 
creditably operated than it is now. I have been there with the Con- 
gressman and his helper over here, Mr. Bryan, and have gone over it, 
and I want to tell you that the way the thing was allowed to go down 
is disgraceful, and the things they have done in the last 2 vears 
with money which we have “supplied, initiating in this committee, 
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just stands out like a sore thumb. It is so much better than the old 
dilapidated hatchery. 


Chairman Haypen. Your statement may go in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


The Welaka Fish Cultural Station was constructed by the former Resettle- 
ment Administration and later transferred to the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
It is now under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wild- 
life. The station as originally constructed was not adequate to meet the 
demands of the area it serves and was allowed for a number of years to 
deteriorate. However, for the past several years the Congress has appro- 
priated money consistently with which to rehabilitate and rebuild the station, 
and I am glad to say that it is now functioning at its highest peak in many 
years, and is rendering real service to its area. There is a rapidly increasing 
demand for pond fish for stocking farm ponds in Florida and southern Georgia, 
and for warm-water species or corrective stocking due to the recognition of the 
importance of lake management in Florida. 

There is included in the proposed budget for fiscal year 1959 an item for 
operation and maintenance of the Welaka station in the amount of $44,130, 
plus an item of $19,000 for construction of an office, shops, and equipment storage 
building. The station suffered a disastrous fire on August 28, 1957, and the 
oftice facilities were destroyed. What is contemplated by the $19,000 item is a 
new oflice building containing a 3-stall service and storage space. “‘hese funds 
are urgently needed and I am glad to join in support of this request from the 
Department of the Interior. 

Of course, the proposed request for this year is not nearly adequate to meet 
the needs of the Welaka station. As you gentlemen know, we are now in the 
midst of slowdown in national economic activity, call it a recession or what 
you will. The Congress is being besieged on every hand by demands that we 
take corrective action to bolster the economy, to relieve unemployment and to 
do anything we can through legislative action to get people back to work and 
to get business humming again. We are all anxious to do this, and the only 
problem among us seems to be differences of opinion on how best to go about 
remedying the situation. 

One solution which seems worthy of attention and which is being pressed by 
many persons both in and out of Washington is for us to go ahead now with 
many needed and authorized public works projects. Naturally we do not feel 
that we should spend money just for the sake of spending. But now when 
additional spending is needed, and when there are so many things which most 
people admit should be done we find our attention turning to needs which had 
been temporarily postponed during recent years. 

The Welska Fish Cultural Station is a recognized governmental activity and 
responsibility, one which has been functioning for many years. Despite the 
neglect I mentioned above, the station has still been kept alive, and has gained 
a new lease on life since 1953, due in no small way to the foresightedness, wisdom 
and generosity of this great Senate Committee on Appropriations. We have been 
able during the past several years to get additional funds which were not in- 
cluded in the budget requests, and these funds have been put to good use. 
I have personally visited this station at least once a year, and have been tre- 
mendously encouraged with the good returns that our Government has received 
for the modest amounts spent at Welaka lately. 

We have been attacking this problem of the Welaka Station on a piecemeal, 
year-to-year basis. Even though the progress toward complete rehabilitation 
has been sporadic, we are now within sight of our goal. This station could be 
completely finished and put into first class, tiptop shape for the comparatively 
modest sum of $187,000 above the budgeted items listed above. Since it could 
be said that we are now within reaching distance of our objective, and keeping 
in mind the background of the national economic situation, I respectfully but 
firmly submit to this distinguished committee that it would be most appropriate 
and wise if we could add the complete amount of $187,000 to the budget request 
and thus finish the job. I recognize that this might be regarded as a bold stroke, 
but the present situation calls for bold action. The particular need at Welaka 
has been established; and I feel this request is dictated by the combination of 
that need with the urgency of the overall economic picture. 

It might be helpful if this request for $187,000 were broken down into its com- 
ponent parts, so that the committee could see how the money would be used. 
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In addition to the new building mentioned above another building of about the 
same size with three stalls for storage and space for a workshop is also urgently 
needed. It is estimated that this building could be constructed for approximately 
$12,000. In addition to this, the highest priority should be given to the need 
for an oil and chemical building, estimated cost, $2,500; a fertilizer storage build- 
ing, $4,000; a new holding house for storing fish, $18,000; ponds development, 
$60,000 ; repairs to aquarium, $30,000; roads, $5,000; storage building at Beecher 
Springs, $10,000; additional fish-holding tanks $3,000; boathouse, $3,000; a 
residence, $15,000; water supply and sewage system, $4,000; and engineering and 
eontingencies, $20,500; total, $187,000. 

All of these things are desperately needed right now. Since the fire, the 
manager of the station has set up his office in the aquarium building. This is a 
public attraction and has very little space for an office and the management of 
the station cannot adequately function in these cramped quarters. In addition, 
the aquarium building, itself, needs work because most of the people visiting 
Welaka judge the fish cultural station solely on the appearance of the aquarium. 

As you gentlemen may know, sports fishing is an appreciable contribution to 
the economy of Florida. It is a sad commentary that our great State has only 
this one Federal hatchery, and that this hatchery is not up to full capacity or 
in the first-class condition it should be in, due to many years of neglect. It is 
interesting to point out that our sister State of Georgia has three fish hatcheries 
and the State of Alabama has two. All of these hatcheries have been maintained 
in good repair. I hope no one will take offense if I say that the Welaka station 
nae to have been for a long time the poor stepchild of the Fish and Wildlife 

ervice, 

It is my hope the committee will agree that the total amount requested in 
addition to the budget items is still a relatively modest figure, and I humbly and 
respectfully request that favorable action may be taken to insert these items 
into the final appropriation being now considered. Congress has started a fine 
effort here by rescuing the Welaka station out of the depths into which the 
project has fallen. This effort should be sustained and now seems the most 
opportune time to carry through and complete the work. 

This station is of vital importance to the sports fishing industry, to the econ- 
omy of the State of Florida, and to the area in which it lies. It is an approved 
and authorized project. I respectfully ask for your approval, and want to 
thank you for the privilege of appearing before you this morning. 


Representative Marrnews. Thank you. 

I would like to invite you all to come down and catch some of this 
bass. 

Senator Ture. It is over 13 years ago since I was privileged to 
spend any time down there. 

Chairman Haypen. Mr. Wirth, you have a statement which I think 
you can insert in the record and highlight, please. 


NATIONAL Park SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF CONRAD L. WIRTH, DIRECTOR; ACCOMPANIED BY 
HILLORY A. TOLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


MISSION 66 PROGRAM 


Mr. Wirtn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to highlight my statement 
by saying that we appreciate very much the support we have received 
in past years On our appropriations by this committee. 

I would like to report briefly on Mission 66. As we approach the 
end of the second year of that program, we are able to report with 
pride that it is progressing in a highly satisfactory manner. We are 
sincerely thankful to members of this committee and all others who 
have helped to get the program underway. 
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With the increases provided in our operating appropriations for 
the 1957 and 1958 fiscal years, the management, protection, interpre- 
tation, maintenance, and operating programs in the parks have been 
strengthened materially, and accomplishments under our construction 
programs have exceeded our expectations. As an sarge of this 
progress in the development of physical facilities you will be inter- 
ested in knowing that during the first year and a half of Mission 66 
1,838 additional campsites, 81 additional housing units, 9 additional 
visitor centers, and 327 miles of new or reconstructed park roads and 
parkways were completed and put into operation, just to mention a 
few things. 

Senator Ture. Mr, Chairman, might I ask one question there. 
You say 81 additional housing units. 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toyz. What are they used for? 

Mr. Wirru. They are housing units for our employees in isolated 
places. 

Senator Tuyer. In other words, the iting quarters. And rent is 
charged the employee that occupies the house? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. So that it is a facility made available and it must 
be. The employee is not stationed there indefinitely and he could not 
afford to put up living quarters himself, knowing that he would only 
be allowed to remain there a matter of some years and then a new 
employee might be assigned to the station ? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. Much of this housing is in parks a 
considerable distance from established communities, and in places 
where we need to have somebody full time for protective purposes. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. Of course, the rent is paid by the employee. 

Mr. Wirtn. The employee pays the rent which goes toward the 
maintenance of the house, and he pays for his utilities. 

Senator Hottanp. Right on that same point, these 81 additional 
housing units do not, of course, include additional housing units 
constructed in this last year by licenses such as the 60 additional 
housing units of Flamingo and Everglades National Park? 

Mr. Wirtrn. No. That is done by our concessionnaires on a com- 
mercial basis, and there is no cost to the Federal Government. I 
have here the standard type of house plan that we use for our em- 
ployees. These plans are very simple. We try to make them uni- 
form because the employees move from one place to another, and we 


try to see that the-curtains and other portable furnishings will fit 
the next house they move into. 


RECREATION AND PARK PLANNING 


With funds provided for the 1958 fiscal year, the nationwide recrea- 
tion planning and National Park System planning programs have been 
accelerated to more realistic levels, and the historic American build- 
ings and historic sites surveys have been resumed after having been 
suspended since 1941. All four of these programs are important 
features of Mission 66. 

I am pleased to report, also, that the archeological investigations 
and salvage and recreation planning work in connection with the 
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Bureau of Reclamation’s upper Colorado River Basin program are 
well underway. 

Secretary Seaton reported to you last week that substantial sums 
of our 1959 fiscal year contract authorization for parkways and roads 
and trails construction have been advanced for obligation during the 
1958 fiscal year, thus accelerating work on those programs. The 
amounts advanced to date total $9,500,000 for roads and trails and 
$5,265,500 for parkways. Since these advances were made, we have 
had an opportunity to reconsider our capabilities, and have deter- 
mined that roads and trails projects totaling $4,500,000 and parkways 
projects totaling $4,728,500, in addition to those for which 1959 con- 
tract authorization has been advanced, can also be gotten underway 
before the end of this fiscal year. 

We have also determined that a substantial amount, over and above 
that now available, could be obligated for buildings and utilities 
construction prior to July 1, 1958. We are exploring the possibility 
of allocating for this work funds that have been appropriated for 
other projects which, for reasons beyond our control, cannot be 
started prior to July 1. 

The only item involved there is an appropriation made a number of 
rears ago by the Congress of $2,640,000 for the Jefferson National 

(xpansion Memorial, which is held in reserve pending our working 
out an agreement with the city and the railroads. We feel that, if work 
could be accelerated by advancing that money, we could replace it next 
year. 

The acceleration of our construction programs, through increases in 
our obligational authority in the early years of Mission 66, will, of 
course, bring about the earlier completion of certain phases of the 
program. 

PROVISIONS OF 1959 BUDGET 


While the 1959 budget, as submitted to the Congress, provided for a 
net reduction of $13,118,000 in the Service’s appropriations under the 
amounts appropriated for 1958, it provided an increase of $482,000 in 
the “Management and protection” appropriation and $400,000 in the 
“Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities” appropriation. 
These increases were eliminated by House action on the appropriation 
bill which reduced the amounts requested under those appropriations 
to the 1958 levels. These reductions, if sustained, will put the Service 
in a substantially poorer financial position in 1959 than is the present 
situation. 

Senator Youne. Would you mind an interruption at this point ? 

Chairman Haypen. Go ahead. 


CONSTRUCTION IN NATIONAL PARKS 


Senator Youne. Construction work in the parks throughout the 
United States, as you well know, has been lagging. In fact, it was 
held up all during the war, and we just barely get started again and 
then appropriatons were cut. It would seem to me, now, when the 
Federal Government is promoting projects of all kinds to help the 
unemployment situation, that this would be an ideal time to get con- 
struction stepped up in the parks of the United States. You do not 
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have any special program, do you, that fits in with the other programs 
of the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Wirtu. I think, when the Secretary appeared before the com- 
mittee, he indicated that there might be submitted later an additional 
request for funds. I am supporting the 1959 budget, which is a reduc- 
tion of about $13 million, much of it in construction, which I will 
explain as I go along. 

Senator Younc. We are so far behind in the repairing of our pres- 
ent facilities and new construction which we have been planning for 
years that it seems to me it would not make sense to go ahead with all 
other public-works projects on an accelerated scale and not do any- 
thing about our parks. 

Mr. Wirrn. We would like to go ahead on Mission 66 on the scale 


we had planned several years ago, which would call for some addi- 
tional funds. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT NATIONAL MEMORIAL PARK 


Senator Younae. Let me give you this list of items for the Theodore 
Roosevelt National Memorial Park, some items that I think should be 
included in this year’s budget, and you might look at it and comment 
for the record later, if you want to. 

Mr. Wirt. Do you want to place this in the record now, and then 
I can comment on it when I get to the construction items? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

(The list referred to follows :) 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT NATIONAL MEMORIAL PARK, N. DAK. 


Additional projects proposed for inclusion in program for fiscal year 1959 
Item and location: 


North unit: Estimated cost 
Boundary fencing of entire area_______..-__---..-..-....__- $85, 200 
Shop. and storage. building. on <snsies cess Jestines 15, 500 


South units: 


Sewerage system, headquarters area (completion) __-________ 12, 600 


Relocation and restoration of Maltese Cross cabin____________ 7, 000 
Comfort station, Ridgeline nature trail__._._......_____________ 2, 000 
Removal of shelter house and comfort station, west entrance.. 4, 000 
Seasonal employee housing, 1 4-unit multi__________-_--_-_-_--__-~ 42, 900 
Piny Gok, Medora Besuegmariere. ... . <n. cence wmcxnnnnkien 5, 300 
Park general: P 
Tables, camp stoves, and garbage containers_______.._.__-__~_~- 9, 200 
Seeding and planting, campgrounds_________-__-_-_____-_--_-~ 3, 500 
"ite nace bt otis. ticas certs 351 ek bb cade ee lee 187, 200 


NEED FOR RESTORATION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Wirrn. The following factors support the statement which I 
have just made regarding the need for the $482,000 for managing and 
protection and the $400,000 for maintenance and rehabilitation: 

1. It is anticipated that park visitation will reach 63 million in 
1958 as compared to 59,284,869 in 1957. This would be a 6.2-percent 
increase. Our operating-fund requirements in the parks are geared 
to the volume of visitor use. 

2. Many new facilities provided under the Mission 66 construction 
programs will have been completed and will be ready for operation 
in 1959, for which no additional operating funds have been provided. 








; 
i 
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8. There have been substantial wage-rate increases which would 
have to be absorbed within funds appropriated for other purposes. 

4. Additional costs in 1959 incident to execution of the Service’s 
long-range plan to lease commercial communication facilities in the 
parks in lieu of developing, operating, and maintaining Government- 
owned facilities would have to be absorbed within funds appropri- 
ated for other purposes. 

5. Increased costs incident to the rise of cost index would have to 
4e absorbed within funds appropriated for other purposes. 

6. Funds appropriated in 1959 for certain programs, such as the 
nationwide recreation planning and national-park system planning 
programs and the historic-sites survey are not sufficient for full-year 
operations at the required level. 

In view of the foregoing, we strongly urge that the House reduc- 
tions be restored. 

REDUCTION IN CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


The Service’s estimates and the appropriation bill as approved by 
the House provide $12,400,000 for construction and $22 million for 
construction (liquidation of contract authorization). These amounts 
represent a reduction of $5 million for construction, and a reduction 
of $9 million for construction (liquidation of contract authorization), 
respectively, under the 1958 appropriations for those purposes. The 
reduction of $9 million for construction (liquidation of contract au- 
thorization) is, of course, in new-expenditure authority only. 

Actually, as indicated in the foregoing, there now remains unap- 
portioned only $17,234,500 of the Service’s 1959 fiscal year contrac- 
tual authorization provided in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 
to carry out roads and trails and parkways construction programs in 
1959. The Service’s currently approved parkways oak roads and 
trails construction programs for 1958 total $46,765,500, and, should 
we be permitted to get underway all projects which we are capable 
of commencing, our programs for 1958 would total $55,994,000. This 
program amount would exceed the amount of contractual authoriza- 
tion that would remain for 1959 by $47,988,000. 

Chairman Haypen. How much cash would you need to carry on 
that program ¢ 

ADDITIONAL CASH NEEDED 


Mr. Wirrn. We would need an additional $10 million in cash. The 
way we stand now, with the acceleration of our 1958 program by mov- 
ing our 1959 contractual authorization forward, and if additional 
authorization is advanced to 1958 that could be let to contract this 
year, we would really only have $8 million for roads and trails and 
parkways left to put under contract in 1959. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you not get some additional money in this 
bill that is currently before the Congress ? 

Mr. Wirtu. The Federal highway bill? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes. 

Mr. Wirtn. No, sir. We get our money through this committee. 

Senator Dworsuak. However, the authorization was in the bill. 

Mr. Wirtn. Authorization; yes. That is 1960 and 1961. 

Senator DworsHak. 1959, too, is it not? Is there not some state- 
ment on 1959 in their bill? 
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Mr. Wooprurr. That act includes it for 1960 and 1961. Of course, 
he can only get it a year in advance. 

Senator Dworsuak. It is available in fiscal 1959 then. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. When you talk about needing $10 million, 
have you exhausted all the possibilities of advancing by 1 year the 
funds which are authorized in the 1960 and 1961 fiscal years? 

Mr. Wirt. With respect to the $10 million that the chairman asked 
about, that is the amount of cash we will need to carry on our current, 
authorized program. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is that cash in your budget? 

Mr. Wirtn. No, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. Was it submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 

Mr. Wirru. No, sir, because the accelerated program had not been 
moved forward when our budget was submitted. 


DONATIONS TO MISSION 66 PROGRAM 


At the House subcommittee hearings, I reported on the progress 
we have made since the Mission 66 program was announced in obtain- 
ing donations of funds, lands, objects, et cetera, to assist in carrying 
out our programs. I should like to repeat that report for the infor- 
mation of this committee. 

During the period from July 1, 1955, the beginning of the fiscal year 
in which Mission 66 was first announced, through December 31, 1957, 
a 214-year period, we have received cash donations totaling $1,721,500 
and donations of lands and other objects valued at approximately 
$2,600,000. These donations have a combined value of $4,391,500. 

We are proud of this achievement, and feel it is worthy of being 
brought to the attention of the Appropriations Committees. We 
shall continte to stimulate assistance from outside sources to help 
carry out park development. 

Again, may I express our appreciation for the consideration which 
your committee has given our budget requests in the past, and assure 
you, as we have done in prior years, that we will continue to provide 
the American people the maximum benefit from every dollar appro- 
priated to carry out programs of the National Park Service, as ap- 
proved by the Congress. 


MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed $14,150,000 for “Manage- 
ment and protection,” a reduction of $482,000 in the budget estimate. 
The Department is prey. restoration of this reduction. 

0 


The justifications and formal amendment will be included in the 
record. 


(The justifications referred to follow :) 
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NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Management and protection 


SUPINE TN I eg $14, 150, 000 
Less amount held in budget reserve 















Amovpnt.javailable, (190@c.24u5sicieeiut os Jb ecu 14, 137, 000 
Decreases: Soil and moisture conservation 


Subtotal 






Increases: 


Management of park and other areas________________________ 430, 215 
' I ee 7, 205 
; Pare wer SeCronisom Progra. 72, 580 





UNIS oo ere sa ee eis el oe oe ea 510, 000 









PO NU, TIO venritietiiilernccnstnntiitebeasendamteiesanackes ae 14, 632, 000 


Analysis and activities—Management and protection 










Amount | Estimate, 
Activities available, Decrease Subtotal 1959 Increase 
1958 

























1. Management of park and 
Geer Gl So G04, GOP Fs sec nledbices $11, 020,579 | $11, 450, 794 $430, 215 
2. Forestry and fire control ; 867, 500 eameekeoia 867, 500 874, 705 7, 205 
3. Soil and moisture conserva- 
lo 4) deleted 115, 000 $15, 000 100, 000 100, 000 |_...__. == 
i 4. Park and recreation programs_ | 1, 845, 051 a 1, 845, 051 1, 917, 631 72, 580 
' 5. Concessions management -_-- -| Leeks Rie 288, 870 288, 870 1d) bbe S AS eatin 
i | | | = -| s a 
i erate cee eee 14, 137, 000 | 15, 000 14, 122, 000 | 14, 632, 000 510, 000 
{ int . ie : with sane i cacnsnisi 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


1. Management of park and other areas, $11,450,794 






Amount Estimate, 





| | 
| | 
Activities available, Decrease | Subtotal | 1959 | Increase 
1958 | 
, . ry ; . a ee 
i (a) National parks, monuments, | | 
" ote..-. decal ecateaiiiaae --| $9, 441, 299 ea . $9, 441, 299 | $9, 845, 854 | $404, 555 
(6) National Capital Parks__ 1, 331, 910 ; Are 1, 331, 910 | 1, 357, 570 | 25, 660 
(c) Informational publications __| 247,370 |_- a aed 247,370 | 247, 370 \-- 
Oe a ec eeeaae rn ced eee ticdeinaldnemtiein eet hciemamnedtinin nema Se reieleidieds teas =e s 





















Pict npn keeontieeen = Bh Ie Nh cicncnandeons | 11,020, 579 | 11, 450, 794 | 430, 215 
| | | | 





(a) National parks, monuments, etc., $9,845,854 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $9,845,854, an increase 
of $404,555 over the subtotal and the amount appropriated for 1958. 

To permit application of the fullest amounts possible to meet the highest 
priority needs in established areas, a reduction of $106,000 has been made in the 
base amounts for areas not yet established, for 1 area for which funds are no 
longer required, and for 1 area for which fund requirements have been reduced. 
An explanation of this reduction follows: 


} 

| 

1 1. City. of Refuse. National Historical Park... 2... $11, 711 
i 2. TeOTHeenOd Os PATOL MIMUETY POPE onic ccncimiesnns 20, 469 
h Hs) i ny rn I a ces ntinencomnsiaienmn 20, 469 
| 4. Millerton Lake national recreation area____._________----_--_-_--- 41, 146 
| 5. McKinley Park Hotel operations 

\ 
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Funds have been included in appropriations of previous years for the first 
three areas mentioned above. These areas have not yet been established and it 
is still uncertain as to when the necessary lands will be in Government owner- 
ship. Negotiations for the transfer of Millerton Lake national recreation area 
to the State of California on a lease basis were consummated within the past 
few months; therefore, funds for it are no longer required. It now appears 
that the full amount previously appropriated for operation of the McKinley 
Park Hotel will not be required in 1959. The funds heretofore provided for 
these purposes are being programed to supplement the increase of $141,584 
requested in the estimate for the operation of new facilities in existing parks. 


GENERAL 


Funds provided under this subactivity finance the management protection, and 
interpretive functions of all parks administered, except those included in the 
National Capital Parks system. The program functions are carried out by the 
superintendents and their administrative staffs, the park-ranger forces, the 
naturalists, historians, guides, and other interpretive personnel. The work 
carried on by these employees is basic to the operation of the parks. Their 
primary duties are protection, preservation, interpretation of park features, and 
providing services to the visitors. 

The number of park visitors continued to increase, with almost 55 million 
recorded during 1956. This number is expected to reach nearly 60 million 
during 1957. This visitor use generates a very heavy workload on the manage- 
ment, protective, and interpretive forces. The constantly increasing interest in 
the parks is clearly indicated by a comparison of the visitors recorded during 
the past several years as shown by the following tabulation, which also reflects 
visitor revenues collected in the form of automobile, guide, admission, and other 
visitor fees. 











Year Visitors | Visitor rev- | Year Visitors Visitor rev- 
enues enues 
meee : , 
| | 
1946__- n---e----| 21,752, 315 $1, 123, 408 || 1953. .........- 7 46, 224, 794 $3, 326, 511 
1947 ww ---------| 25, 534, 188 | 2, 375, 453 | RS Mirai teen ee ten . 47, 833, 913 3, 274, 997 
1948__- satin ia as 29, 858, 8: 2, 699, 609 || 1955 _ 50, 007, 838 4, 091, 751 
1949__- : -| 2, $23, 500 || 1956. .-..---..-.---. 54, 923, 443 4, 345, 312 
1950 2, 946, 252 || 1957___- 1 59, 600, 000 4, 650, 722 
1951. 2, 849, 299 || 1958___- | ! 63, 600, 000 1 4, 916, 000 
1952. . 3, 058, 059 1959... 5 | 1 66, 000, 000 1 5, 150, 000 
| 
1 Estimated. 


The estimate is to provide for the third year of a 10-year program aimed at 
equipping and staffing the parks to serve the needs of the ever-increasing numbers 
of visitors which are expected to exceed 80 million by 1966, and at the same time 
provide for the protection and preservation of park values. 

The increase requested in the estimate totals $404,555, and if prices remain 
stable, they will be sufficient to cover fixed costs. That amount is justified for the 
following purposes: 


Leasing of commercial communication facilites___._.__._._._-__._-_-__----_-. $57, 362 
Wage-board increases already in effect__.._._._.-___._.-__--_-.--_---.. 3, 573 
To strengthen management, protection, and interpretive programs at cer- 
(OUD. CRIMI 6s end eee dicrinns cinta nae 202, 036 
Operation of new facilities already constructed or to be completed during 
the JONG Geral WOON nis sister dint occksti- Sitsn dinette 141, 584 
"DOU. tin Sst edntvbihn® beuitbtbntin ane bese eee 404, 555 


LEASING OF COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATION FACILITIES 


The Service is continuing as rapidly as possible to make arrangements for 
securing radio and telephone services within the parks from commercial sources 
on a lease-rental basis in lieu of constructing, operating, and maintaining its own 
facilities. Good progress is being made toward this end. The amount of $57,362 
will be required for the 1959 fiscal year to cover the improved service being 
obtained and, in some instances, necessary service not heretofore available to 
provide for proper protection and administration of the parks. 
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WAGE-BOARD INCREASES 





t) An increase of $3,573 is requested to cover wage-board increases already in 
1) effect. These costs are a constant drain on funds scheduled for other operating 
requirements, which must be deferred or otherwise neglected until funds are pro- 
vided for the wage increases. 


TO STRENGTHEN MANAGEMENT, PROTECTION, AND INTERPRETIVE PROGRAMS 


Even though substantial increases have been provided for this purpose in recent 
years, several parks are still short of personnel and facilities to handle the day- 
to-day operations properly, due to the tremendous increase in visitor use with an 
attendant increase in workload. 

The increase will provide for 20 permanent positions at a net cost of $69,160; 
about 15 man-years of temporary employment at a cost of $47,488; and $85,388 
for other general expenses, including supplies and materials, transportation, 
travel, communications, equipment, etc. All the new permanent positions are 
scheduled for parks where there is a year-round workload that cannot be handled 
through the employment of temporary seasonal employees. The temporary em- 
ployment is needed to augment the present permanent and temporary staffs dur- 
ing the heavy travel season. A large portion of the general-expense funds is re- 
quired to offset the increase in costs and to provide increased quantities at those 
parks receiving the heaviest influx of visitors. 


. 


OPERATION OF NEW FACILITIES 


The Service’s construction programs have been considerably expanded during 
the past 2 years to meet visitor requirements. The facilities being constructed 
include campgrounds and picnic facilities, visitor centers, ranger stations, com- 
fort stations, roads and trails, utility systems and buildings, etc. After com- 
pletion, additional ranger patrols are required on the new roads and at the camp- 
ground and picnic sites; janitor service is essential at the new visitor centers; 
and water, heat, and electricity must be provided in the care and operation of 
these facilities. The increase of $141,584 will provide for the most essential 
services and will allow for 18 permanent positions, about 6 man-years of tempo- 
rary employment, and for general-expense funds for supplies, materials, and 
necessary utilities for new facilities already completed and those which will be 
constructed during the 1958 fiscal year. 


(b) National Capital Parks, $1,857,570 


The estimate of $1,357,570 for this subactivity is an increase of $25,660 over the 
subtotal and the amount appropriated for 1958. Funds provided under this 
subactivity finance the salaries and operating expenses under the National Capital 
Parks unit of the Service for the management, protection, and interpretation of 
the park system of the Nation’s Capital and the adjacent metropolitan area in 
f Maryland and Virginia. In addition, administrative control is exercised over 
. Catoctin recreational demonstration area, Maryland, comprising 5,746 acres. 

Among the major areas administered are the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway, Baltimore-Washington Parkway, Suitland Parkway, Prince William 
Forest Park in Virginia, and numerous national memorials and historic sites, 
including the Washington Monument, Arlington Memorial Bridge, Lincoln Memo- 
rial, Thomas Jefferson National Memorial, Custis-Lee Mansion, Lincoln Museum, 
i house where Lincoln died, Carter Barron Amphitheater, and 83 statues and 
monuments which have been erected by the Federal Government and by States 
and patriotic organizations and individuals, in the National Capital Park system. 

The increase will provide $9,040 for the operation of new facilities and $16,620 
to strengthen the management and interpretive staffs to handle the increased 
workload resulting from increased visitor use. 

The expansion of visitor facilities at Fort Washington and Great Falls re- 
quires full-time tour-leader service to protect the areas as well as the visitors 
at these locations. The increase of $9,040 will provide for financing 2 new tour- 
leader positions and related general expenses. 

The increase of $16,620 is requested to provide for a training officer, GS—11, 
and a position of Chief, Branch of Interpretation, GS-13. The unique operations 
of National Capital Parks require a full-time employee who will be responsible 
for an overall program of training new and present employees. Deficiencies in 
the interpretive programs were recognized by the recent survey of the organiza- 
tion of National Capital Parks. Funds for the new position of Chief of the 
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Branch are requested to implement the recommendations contained in the survey 


report with respect to strengthening this program by providing closer super- 
vision and coordination. 


(c) Informational publications, $247,370 


The estimate of $247,370 is the same as the amount appropriated for 1958, and 
will provide for continuing the program during 1959 at about the current year 
level. Because of the increase in public use of the parks, and the rise in print- 


ing costs over the past several years, this estimate will be sufficient only to meet 
minimum requirements. 


2. Forestry and fire control, $874,705 




















| 
. Amount Estimate, 
Activities available, Subtotal 1959 Increase 
1958 
ooo — A Sse. Raia 

(a) Forest management. ._._..............---.. $153, 240 $153, 240 | 8 iene eels 
(b) Fire-protection service___. ease 569, 960 569, 960 577, 165 $7, 205 
ie SOU IT oc 5. 5c 5 oe ics 44, 300 44, 300 GE FE tvsacecensudes 
(d) Forest-fire suppression __.__._.-...-..._-.- 100, 000 100, 000 | MEG i ec caieands 
Total__.. ‘ | 867, 500 867, 500 | 874, 705 7, 205 

GENERAL 


Forestry and fire-protection activities required to protect over 11 million 
acres of vegetated lands within the parks from fire, insects, disease, and other 
preventable damage are financed from these funds. This vegetation, whether 
forest, brush, or grass, is a component part of the internationally known park 
scenery, Which, according to law, is being preserved in an unspoiled condition 
for the enjoyment and inspiration of present and future generations. Many 
structures have been provided within the parks for visitor and administrative 
uses, and the services and equipment needed to protect them from fire are also 
financed from forestry and fire-control funds. 

The need for a strong forestry and fire-control program has been intensified 
by problems resulting from the heavy increase in visitor use of the parks; 
the lack of structural fire-control facilities in newly developed public-use sections 
of the parks; changes in public-use patterns, such as extending of fishing and 
hunting seasons in adjacent areas by State authorities; and the increased fire 
hazards induced by the elimination of grazing in some areas. 


(a) Forest management, $153,240 


The estimate is in the same amount as that appropriated for the current 
fiscal year. Funds provided under this subactivity provide technical coordination 
and direction of the overall forestry and fire-control program and is aimed at 
preserving park vegetation from fire, insects, disease, and other preventable 
damage. 


(b) Fire-protection service, $577,165 


The estimate of $577,165 is an increase of $7,205 over the subtotal and the 
amount appropriated for 1958. This subactivity finances the program functions 
of the forestry and fire-control program, at the park level except for the tree 
preservation and forest-fire suppression. The small increase of $7,205 is re- 
quested to cover the costs of leasing commercial communication facilities which 
are either already in operation or will be provided during the 1958 fiscal year. 


(c) Tree preservation, $44,300 


The estimate is in the same amount as the 1958 appropriation. The Service, 
for several years, has employed a roving tree crew in the eastern part of the 
United States, with a large portion of its time being spent in the preservation 
of trees in the historical areas in the East. This operation has been very 
successful, and demands for such services in the East alone have exceeded the 
erew’s ability to provide for all of them. Its work also covers assistance in 
arboricultural work in parks where this work cannot be done because of lack 
of skilled technicians. 








} 
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(ad) Forest-fire suppression, $100,000 


The estimate of $100,000 is in the same amount as that available for the 1958 
fiscal year. These funds are used solely for the payment of direct forest-fire 
suppression costs and for emergency presuppression services. Average annual 
costs for the past 5 years under this subactivity amount to about $175,000. 


9 


3. SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION, $100,000 


The estimate of $100,000 is a decrease of $15,000 under the amount available 
for 1958 which represents a reduction in the program. 

The primary purpose of this work is to restore and protect those parks where 
unnatural erosion has occurred. Parks requiring remedial measures are gen- 
erally those comprising lands formerly used for farming purposes where little 
or no effort was ever made to practice conservation measures, and those lands 


that have become depleted of their natural resources by the elements or other 
causes. 


4. Park and recreation programs, $1,917,631 














Amount Estimate, 
Activities available, Decrease | Subtotal 1959 Increase 
1958 | 
(a) Cooperative activities _______| $740, 760 |_.----- $740, 760 $817, 511 $76, 751 
(b) Visitor services program _____} 461, 615 | | 461, 615 461, 615 
(c) Lands and water resources___| 114, 276 | 114, 276 126, 056 11, 780 
(d) Archeological investigations | | 
and salvage___- 334, 900 | ae 334, 900 303, 449 —31, 451 
(e) Historic American buildings | 
survey_._- 116, 000 a 116, 000 116, 000 
(f) Historie sites survey- --------| 77, 500 77, 500 93, 000 
ie a — sak | 1, 845, 051 917, 631 m 72, 580 





(a) Cooperative activities, $817,511 

The estimate for this subactivity of $817,511 is an increase of $76,751 over 
the subtotal and the amount appropriated for 1958. 

This estimate represents requirements for the second year of the develop- 
ment of a coordinated long-range nationwide recreation plan to provide adequate 
outdoor recreation opportunities to meet the needs of the people of the United 
States in the foreseeable future; to continue studies with respect to determining 
areas to be included in the comprehensive plan for the national park system and 
the adequacy of park boundaries; to assist the States in planning their park sys- 
tems; and to participate in planning for the recreation use and development of 
other public lands, including Federal reservoir areas and Federal surplus proper- 
ties. The estimate is broken down into the following three major functions: 











1958 1959 | Change 
Nationwide recreation planning, including basinwide surveys. $261, 518 $280, 224 +$18, 706 
anes) pes system planning, including investigation of 
propo: new areas and boundary studies of existing areas __ 239, 097 329, 033 +89, 936 
Cooperation with States and other agencies, including indi- 
vidual water control project surveys_.................-.--- 240, 145 208, 254 —31, 891 
Drenthe oe : 
| 


Aaa <5 ops So een (eee) pees oy) 740, 760 | 817, 511 | +76, 751 





NATIONWIDE RECREATION PLANNING 


This estimate provides $280,224 for nationwide recreation planning, an in- 
crease of $18,706 over the amount available in 1958. 

Population forecasts indicate that our Nation will have an additional 50 million 
people by 1975. If recent trends continue, the majority will be added to our 
rapidly growing metropolitan areas. They will have a higher income and 
shorter workweek, travel farther and more often, retire earlier, and demand more 
opportunities and space for outdoor recreation. The Mission 66 program recog- 
nized the need for the development of a nationwide creation plan to enable the 
present and future generations to have some of the enjoyment and inspiration 
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we can still find in our parks and forests, along our streams, and in other un- 
crowded recreation areas. Farsighted plans for preservation and utilization of 
outdoor recreation resources on a nationwide scale are needed now while there 
are still areas available. It would not only be uneconomical to defer the plan 
until these limited areas are commercialized or otherwise developed, but it would 
be almost impossible to obtain appropriate recreation facilities once they are 
absorbed for other uses. 

National recreation plan.—During the 1958 fiscal year, instructions, procedures, 
and guidelines needed to produce the plan will be completed. This phase of the 
program is sufficiently advanced that an inventory of recreation resources is now 
underway. By the end of the current fiscal year, this study will be on a full-year 
operational basis, and it is proposed to continue at this level during 1959. The in- 
crease of $18,706 will provide for full-year salaries and expenses to permit contin- 
uing at the level existing during the later part of the 1958 fiscal year. 

The objective of this survey is to inventory the Nation’s outdoor recreation 
resources—scenic, scientific, and historic, as well as space for healthful outdoor 
recreation for future generations. The results of this survey will be the basis 
for formulating a national recreation plan which will recommend the preserva- 
tion of specific areas or sites because of their outstanding scenic, scientific, his- 
toric, or other recreational values, and it will contain suggested guidelines to 
meet further outdoor recreation needs. The plan will urge local, State, and 
Federal participation in meeting these needs. 

River basin studies (basinwide).—Use of the numerous Federal reservoirs for 
public recreation, in addition to National and State park systems, is of major 
importance in achieving adequate recreation areas. Basinwide reservoir recrea- 
tion area plans will be incorporated in the national recreation plan, but they will 
be developed as separate studies. In participating in these water resource plan- 
ning studies, the Service cooperates with the Bureau of Reclamation and, upon 
request, with the Corps of Engineers, in determining the feasibility and extent 
of recreation developments within river basin planning units and in developing 
preliminary recreation plans for such areas. Special studies are now underway 
in the Columbia River Basin and in a number of other small river basins. - These 
studies comprise general planning for the conservation and use of recreation 
resources of each river basin, including recreation needs of the people and a plan 
to develop the resources to meet these needs. 


NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM PLANNING 


The estimate of $329,083, an increase of $89,936 over the amount available in 
1958, will provide for the continuing national park system planning functions of 
(1) reappraising existing areas to determine whether some of them might more 
appropriately be administered by States or their political subdivisions; (2) 
appraising areas proposed for addition to the national park system; (3) prepar- 
ing categories of areas suitable for inclusion in the system; (4) preparing criteria 
for evaluating and selecting areas proposed for inclusion in the system; (5) 
assisting in the formulation of. legislation to establish or disestablish areas or 
alter boundaries; (6) maintaining current boundary status reports for each 
area in the system; (7) appraising threats of adverse use and encroachments on 
park resources and making appropriate recommendations; and (8) maintaining 
liaison with the Board on Geographic Names in naming park features. The 
increase of $89,936 will not provide additional staff, but will permit continuing in 
1959 on a full-year operational basis. It is contemplated that this phase of the 
program will be underway on a full scale basis during the latter part of 1958, and 
it is intended to continue at that level for the estimate year. 

Proposed park studies.—A systematic long-range program for bringing into the 
national park system nationally significant areas and features which should be 
preserved for the benefit of present and future generations and help supply the 
growing need for outdoor recreation has been recognized for some time. To 
achieve these objectives, it is essential to have factual data available for the 
executive and legislative branches of the Government in considering the merit 
of new area proposals and the need for them. The program is not directed toward 
the wholesale expansion of the national park system, but toward the inclusion or 
retention of those areas that will adequately meet foreseeable needs and are 
worthy of preseravtion by the Federal Government. Delay in meeting these 
planning requirements will result in higher costs because of increase in land 
values, and desirable and significant sites will continue to be lost through develop- 
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ment and use for other purposes. The national park system plan which is 
ae for completion in 1961, will be a valuable part of the national recrea- 
on plan. 

Boundary studies —This phase of the program is necessary to forestall pro- 
posals in many of the parks to alter boundaries which will permit exploitation 
of lands or resources for nonpark purposes. In other cases, boundaries unsuit- 
able to achievement of the park’s needs and purposes exist as a result of estab- 
lishment prior to full knowledge of requirements or before the development of 
adequate standards; through omission of important features because the lands 
were unsurveyed ; and as a result of changing land uses outside the areas. This 
Special boundary studies program is scheduled for completion in 1966. 


COOPERATION WITH STATES AND OTHER AGENCIES 


The estimate of $208,254 for functions carried on under this program is a 
decrease of $31,891 under the amount available in 1958. The decrease repre- 
sents the elimination of further recreation studies on the lower Colorado River 
Basin for the 1959 fiscal year. 

The estimate will provide for continuing cooperative services and real prop- 
erty disposal functions. 

Cooperative services—This covers (a) recreation planning for individual 
reservoir projects, and negotiating agreements with State or other local agencies 
for administration; (b) advisory assistance to the States on all phases of park 
and recreation problems including information concerning excess Federal prop- 
erties becoming surplus and available for park and recreation or monument 
purposes under provision of Sixty-second United States Statutes at Large, page 
350 (Public Law 616); (c) annual assembly and analysis of statistics on State 
park expenditures, sources of funds, attendance, personnel, and land acquisi- 
tion; (d@) periodic assembly and tabulation of comprehensive data on State 
parks and recreation; (e) participation in State, regional, and national confer- 
ences and training institutes in the park and recreation field; and (f) handling 
by correspondence innumerable inquiries from the public concerning park and 
recreation problems. 

Real property disposal_—The Service cooperates with the General Services 
Administration by making investigations and determining the suitability and 
desirability of transferring surplus Federal properties to State and local agen- 
cies for public park, recreation, and historic monument purposes, and is respon- 
sible for enforcement of compliance with the terms and conditions of the deeds 
of conveyance of such properties for a period of 20 years. The Service also 
cooperates with the Bureau of Land Management in furnishing recommenda- 
tions on applications by States and local agencies for public lands for park and 
recreation purposes. 


(b) Visitor services program, $461,615 


The estimate provides for operations during 1959 at the same level as that pre- 
vailing for the 1958 fiscal year and includes $50,000 for each of the fiscal years for 
continuing the museum records program which was started in 1958. 

The visitor services program provides the technical and scientific services and 
guidance in the fields of geology, biology, and history, essential to the preserva: 
tion, interpretation, and public use of the parks. 

The work program includes the formulation and application of scientific 
standards, techniques, and procedures required for management of extremely 
rich and diversified natural and historical resources to insure: (a) their maxi- 
mum public enjoyment and understanding through provision of naturalist and 
historian services and facilities for visitors; (b) sound scientific and historical 
basis for their preservation against harmful development, adverse use, or deter- 
ioration;: (c) their scientific restoration where depleted and when feasible; and 
(d) for limited advisory services to other Federal agencies as authorized by law. 

In addition, the Mission 66 program has created a substantial workload of 
proper planning for development of new interpretive facilities throughout many 
areas administered by the Service which must be based on historical, archeolog- 
ical, and natural history findings and data. Technical supervision and guidance 
must also be given to field personnel to assure the most economical development 
to serve the more than 80 million visitors annually who will utilize the facilities 
during the coming years. 

In the 1956 calendar year, the interpretive services and facilities, including 
campfire programs, conducted trips, lectures, and exhibits, were used by over 50 
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million visitors, among them millions of schoolchildren. Continuing study and 
analysis of historical, biological, and geological features are essential for proper 
service to the public; and as the scientific basis for action to preserve endan- 
gered species, maintain natural ecological relationships, preserve ancient cliff 
dwellings, restore historic buildings, and prevent destructive impact on fragile 
thermal, cave, fossil, floral, and historic features. 


(c) Lands and water resources, $126,056 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $126,056, an increase of $11,780 over 
the subtotal and the amount appropriated for 1958. 
The program is divided into two functions as follows: 











1958 1959 Increase 
Land use studies__- Oat oe ee ; haces ne nee $66, 056 O06; 066. fs Lid. ol 
Water resource studies. __- Seok ndncin achaeibenee 48, 220 60, 000 $11, 7 


ee ed el abo ae oe ee 114, 276 126,056 11, 780 





Land-use studies are being carried out in each of the five regions with funds 
allocated to the regional offices. This program is concerned with various prob- 
lems relating to rights-of-way, easements, water rights, agricultural and grazing 
permits, mining claims, and other uses of the federally owned real estate com- 
prising the national park system. Increased visitor use, expanding population, 
the growing demand for rural and recreational realty, encroaching city and 
suburban developments, and commercial exploitation of private inholdings in 
the system have accentuated the importance of these studies. 

Water resource studies include surface- and ground-water investigations to 
find supplemental sources of water for Service developments; and analyses of 
changing State water laws and recorded water rights to determine water-right 
needs and procedure for perfecting necessary water rights for the Service devel- 
opments in all of the 48 States. It is necessary to obtain data and determine 
methods for protecting the water resources against exploitation ; and to maintain 
records of the use of water through the water systems of the Service and its 
concessioners; and to prescribe criteria for further water-system design, con- 
struction, and operation in compliance with the water laws of the several States. 
There is an urgent and increasing necessity to use ground water to supplement 
overappropriated surface-water supplies in the West, with plans based on 
these investigations. These problems are becoming more and more serious each 
year, and the studies must continue indefinitely to provide for the increasing 
population, change in population trends, and the increased use of this most 
valuable natural resource. 

The estimate of $60,000 for water-resource studies is an increase of $11,780 
over the amount appropriated for 1958, and will provide for only the most 
urgently needed geological investigations and drilling of exploratory test wells 
which are needed to implement the planning and design of water-supply systems 
to be constructed with current construction funds under the Mission 66 program. 
A more vigorous program for water-resource studies is needed to catch up and 
keep ahead of developments already constructed and those in process. 


(da) Archeological investigations and salvage, $303,449 


The estimate of $303,499 for this subactivity is a decrease of $31,451 under the 
subtotal and the amount appropriated for 1958. This decrease represents a 
reduction in the archeological program for the upper Colorado River storage 
project. 

The estimate will provide $119,900 for project sites now under construction 
and some of those planned for the 1959 fiscal year ; $25,000 for investigations in 
connection with development and interpretive programs in Service areas; and 
$158,549 for the upper Colorado River storage project. 

The amount of $119,900 is essential to permit investigations and salvige of 
representative scientific data in advance of destruction and loss through the 
construction of multipurpose dams which are now underway or contemplated. 
Many of these excavations and surveys will be carried on with the full coopera- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution and those local or State organizations 
having qualified archeologists. A list of these projects now under construction 
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and some of those planned for the 1959 fiscal year in which it is planned to carry 
out investigations is as follows: 


Upper Columbia, Ala. Hodges Village, Mass. Diablo, Tex. 

Fort Gaines, Ala. Bear Creek, Mo. Ferrills Bridge, Tex. 
Dardanelles, Ark. Otterbrook, N. H. McGee Bend, Tex. 
Greer’s Ferry, Ark.-Mo. Dillon, Ohio Proctor, Tex. 
Terminus, Calif. Pike Island, Ohio Sanford, Tex. 
Thomaston, Conn. New Cumberland, Ohio Waco, Tex. 

Hartwell, Ga. Rogue River, Oreg. Bald Mountain, Vt. 
Mansfield, Ind. John Day, Oreg.-Wash. North Springfield, Vt. 
Rathbun, Iowa Prompton, Pa. Townshend, Vt. 
Redrock, lowa Bear Creek. Pa. Ice Harbor, Wash. 
Pomona, Kans. Dyberry, Fa. . Lower Monumental Valley, 
Marre Falls, Mass. Stillwater, Pa. Wash. 

Buffumville, Mass. Canyon, Tex. 

East Brimfield, Mass. Cooper, Tex. 


The amount of $25,000 is scheduled for investigations and salvage work 
including publications for a number of Service areas which must be accomplished 
as a part of the interpretive planning now scheduled under the Mission 66 
program. The following areas are involved: 


Grand Teton National Park Bandelier National Monument 
Everglades National Park Death Valley National Monument 
Shenandoah National Park Joshua Tree National Monument 
Mammoth Cave National Park Montezuma Castle National Monument 
Yellowstone National Park Wupatki National Monument 
Badlands National Monument Hopewell Village national historic site 


The amount of $158,549 is required to provide for the investigations and 
salvage work in advance of construction and flooding now being planned for the 
upper Colorado River storage project. 

The 4 storage (reservoirs) and 11 major participating irrigation projects 
which are currently planned for the development of the basin will threaten 
archeological remains through one of the wildest and least known sections of 
the country. Access to much of this region is difficult. The construction of 
roads and townsites will damage archeological sites not normally threatened by 
inundation. Other sites are known to exist along the main stem of the Colorado 
in the area to be flooded. Current information is providing a growing list of 
sites, exceeding 200, but their true evaluation cannot be determined without 
further difficult and arduous survey and testing. Many of the side canyons, also 
threatened with inundation, without doubt contain heretofore unknown remains, 
the extent and value of which must be determined by surveys and tests. Salvage 
operations, especially in the Glen Canyon area in which a dam is now under 
construction, are going to be difficult and costly because of the remoteness of the 
country and the nature of the terrain. It is planned to carry out much of the 
survey and excavation work with the full cooperation of local agencies, such as 
the University of Utah, the New Mexico State Museum, and the Museum of 
northern Arizona. 

The 4 storage projects and 11 participating irrigation projects on which work 
is scheduled are as follows : 

Storage: 


Glen Canyon, Utah-Ariz. Hammond, N. Mex. 
Flaming Gorge, Utah-Wyo. Pine River, Colo. 
Navajo, N. Mex. Silt, Colo. 
Curecanti, Colo. Emercy County, Utah 
Participating : La Barge, Wyo. 
Central Utah, Utah Lyman, Wyo. 
Paonia, Colo. Florida, Colo. 
Seedskadee, Wyo. Smith Fork, Colo. 
(e) Historic American buildings survey, $116,000 
The estimate of $116,000 is in the same amount as that appropriated for 
1958. This amount is required to keep the program moving forward during the 
1949 fiscal year. 
This program is a national plan for making and preserving records of exist- 
ing monuments of the builders’ art in the United States and possessions. Its 
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first aim is the conservation of our national cultural resources in historic archi- 
tecture and its secondary aim is service to the public by making available and 
preserving exact records of this cultural background of American history. The 
conservational character of the survey provides for the measurement and re- 
cording first of those important early structures which are in danger of demo- 
lition by the hand of man or destruction by natural elements or through neglect. 
Because so many such records made in the past through localized and discon- 
nected activities have not succeeded in placing at the disposal of the pablic any 
representative collection which can be easily consulted, it has been deemed wise 
to make the survey and its resultant collection national in scope, and to preserve 
the records in the Library of Congress. 

Since the inception of the program, the survey has recorded many buildings. 
the collection contains 25,600 sheets of measured drawings, 29,200 photographs, 
and 7,600 typed pages of historical and architectural data. Altogether, 7,600 
buildings have been recorded in some form, but only 2,800 have been measured 
and drawn. Dwellings, churches, public buildings, mills, shops, bridges, etc., 
of various periods and styles from the early 17th century to the Civil War are 
well documented. There are drawings and photographs recorded of structures 
in 44 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

The Service has on hand the following partially completed sets of drawings: 

A. Thirty partially completed sets of drawings of historic structures under 
the jurisdiction of the National Park Service. 

B. Ninety partially completed sets of drawings of historic structures which 
were started by the late Frank C. Brown for the Edward Langley scholarship, 
1943-44. 

Cc. One hundred and fifty sets of measuring books of historic structures for 
which drawings have not been made. 

During the 1958 fiscal year the following work is scheduled : 

A. Photograph 500 historic buildings. 

B. Complete surveys and recorded drawings of 30 buildings. 

Cc. Complete the recorded drawings for 20 buildings which are partially 
complete. 

D. Assist in the national inventory of historic buildings which is now being 
conducted by the American Institute of Architects; we have received to date, 
1,205 inventories. 

E. Prepare a supplement to the Catalog of the Measured Drawings and Photo- 
graphs of the Historic American Buildings Survey in the Library of Congress of 
subjects received by the Library subsequent to the closing date of March 1, 1941. 

Under the summer student program, the Service has completed during the 1958 
fiscal year to date recorded drawings for the following historic structures : 

1. Henry Whitehead house and smokehouse (Cades Cove), Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park. 

2. Tut Mill on Roaring Fork, Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 

3. Paymaster’s house, Harpers Ferry National Monument. 

. Building No. 34, Harpers Ferry National Monument. 
5. Slyder house, Gettysburg National Military Park. 
}. Fox outdoor bake oven, Gettysburg National Military Park. 
. Ironmaster’s house, Hopewell Village national historic site. 

8. Steeple Building, Christiansted, St. Croix, V. 1., national historic site. 

9. Christiansvaern (Old Fort), Christiansted, V. I., national historic site. 

10. Lehner house, Washington County, Wis. 

11. Lehmann house, Washington County, Wis. 

12. Krueger house, Washington County, Wis. 

13. Rusch cottage, Washington County, Wis. 

14. Watt house, Richmond National Battlefield Park. 

During 1959, it is planned to continue to the extent possible with checking, 
reviewing, and final recording of the remainder of the 90 buildings for which 
partially complete sets of drawings are on hand, and to complete as much as 
possible the drawings from the 150 measuring books now available. 


(f) Historic-sites survey, $93,000 


The estimate of $93,000 is an increase of $15,500 over the subtotal and the 
amount appropriated for 1958. This increase is needed to provide for a full 
schedule of operations during 1959. This program was resumed during the 1958 
fiscal year for the first time since 1941. The amount appropriated for 1958 
will provide for about 10 months’ employment of the staff of 9 employees assigned 
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to this work. The increase requested for 1959 will provide for full-year salaries 
and general expenses, including costs of the special historical committee of the 
Advisory Board in analyzing historic site survey report material and formulating 
resolutions and recommendations of the Board. 

The work program schedule for 1958 is: 

(1) Survey, inventory, and evaluate sites relating to (a) Historical Theme V: 
Development of the English Colonies 1700-1775; (b) Historical Theme VIII: 
The Advance of the Frontier to 1830; (c) Historical Theme XI: Westward 
Expansion and the Extension of National Boundaries, 1830-98; and (d) Arche- 
ological Theme I: The Early Hunters. 

(2) Reappraisal of sites in themes studied, 1935-41: (a) Historical Theme I: 
Spanish Exploration and Settlement; and (b) Historical Theme II: French Ex- 
ploration and Settlement. 

(3) Appraisal of Presidential, congressional, and other requests and legisla- 
tive proposals made during the 1958 fiscal year, already totaling 53 such cases as 
of September 1, 1957. 

The work program for the 1959 fiscal year includes : 

(1) Survey, inventory, and evaluate sites relating to (a) Historical Theme 
VII: Political and Military Affairs, 1738-1830; (b) Historical Theme IX: Polit- 
ical and Military Affairs, 1880-65; and (c) Archeological Theme II: The Early 
Farmers. 

(2) Reappraisal of sites in themes studied, 1935-41; (a) Historical Theme III: 
Dutch and Swedish Colonial Settlements; and (b) Historical Theme IV: English 
Colonization to 1700. 

(3) Appraisal of Presidential, congressional, and other requests and legisla- 
tive proposals which will undoubtedly be made during the 1959 fiscal year, esti- 
mated on the basis of past experience at 50 to 75 such cases. 


5. Concessions management, $288,870 








Amount Estimate, 
Activities available, Subtotal 1959 
1958 
ara 2 3s ess ee A ee $94, 800 $94, 800 $94, 800 
I ee Ne rd SO a adage eta dnn seins 194, 070 | 194, 070 194, 070 
0 Ee: ee ee ee ee hes cleanin | 288, 870 | 288, 870 288, 870 
GENERAL 


The estimate of $288,870 for this activity is in the same amount as the subtotal 
and the appropriation for 1958. The funds are required to permit continuing 


the management and audit functions of concession activities during the 1959 
fiscal year. 


(a) Management, $94,800 


Functions financed under this subactivity include general supervision over 
the establishment, operation, and maintenance of facilities and services to be 
furnished by concessioners to the public; formulation of policies and planning 
broad programs for the effective administration of concession operations; col- 
laborating in planning for improvement, rehabilitation, and expansion of con- 
cession facilities; making economic analyses of commercial operations inside 
and outside of the federally owned areas to obtain authoritative data to assist 
concessioners in developing sound, businesslike organizations; investigating ac- 
ceptability of proponents for new contracts, recommending parties for contract 
negotiations, negotiating contracts, and reviewing rates; and supervising con- 
cessioners’ business methods, operations, types of goods sold, services rendered, 
and labor-relations programs. 

In carrying out this program, the Service’s personnel deal constantly with 
businessmen and their highly paid and qualified professional accountants and 
attorneys representing the ownership and operation of approximately 160 busi- 
nesses doing a total gross of more than $30 million annually. These concessions, 
located in 57 parks within 24 States, the District of Columbia, and the Territories 


of Alaska and Hawaii, involve housing, feeding, and other needs of the millions 
of park visitors. 
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(b) Audit, $194,070 


This program provides the auditing functions of the Service, which include 
financial transactions of over 160 concessioners operating in the parks. The 
operating and financial statements of these concessioners are examined for 
purposes of ascertaining that franchise fees due the Government have been 
accurately reported and paid, that the businesses’ internal controls are adequate 
to protect the Government’s interest in their operations, facilities, and fixed 
properties; that rates to the public have been se in accordance with policies 
and criteria of the Service; and that the facts and financial data submitted are 
reliable for purposes of negotiating franchise fees, and for determining their 
financial ability to undertake improvements to facilities or new operations. 


Appropriations by fiscal years 


ia a ic. WR ih i, RETO G FP ii ceininictine ne ncineennin 8, 869, 550 
Pe ccrne nn nnne veharneligse (fs gh SaaS 9, 098, 390 
SI ses seas ohne adel ang easetoasd santos 1. CEB, TOO | Ben ae 10, 443, 000 
FOGs.. cite cates 8 276, 060") 2008s c a rec oat ll a 11, 562, 000 
NE ita tie ne ean S. 706, GOT SOG ano on a es 14, 150, 000 


Itemization of estimate—Management and protection—National Park Service 
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> : | 
| Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
| 1958 1959 or 
decrease (—) 
Program and financing: Total obligations_...................- $14, 137, 000 | $14, 632, 000 +$495, 000 
Rip pbe INIA s «occ vacccasescnceictnctics sabi OOS | 14,150,000 | 14, 632, 000 +482, 000 
Obligations by objects: ml 
Se HONIG os oho andancanccukuudideawanoneenteel 10, 885, 231 11, 384, 858 +499, 627 
OD “TONE Sissies cesses ndiies cigatadein ng Biccctemisuietittes 406, 354 383, 767 —22, 587 
ie ere 92, 650 84, 650 —8, 00 
Ge SUE DOT We aii no cc ckctcen a senennewe 204, 196 250, 336 +46, 140 
Pe ee 184, 708 208, 187 +23, 479 
06 Printing and reproduction............................ 202, 825 192, 242 —10, 583 
07 Other contractual services... --- (dp ped Ab da dite ced 343, 352 255, 315 —88, 037 
Services performed by other agencies___............- 15, 000 De Be iacndaentincee 
ek i ee 829, 706 852, 750 +23, 044 
GC) Tee a ert ee. aimuemtoee 468, 626 472, 120 +3, 494 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.................- 475, 290 503, 280 +27, 990 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_-................-. 3, 150 3, 500 +35 
LE. FEE SE Sac cee ctweiticatascucsacucenaes 25, 912 25, 995 +83 
FREE CR vi inisccdccciniiictdannanbaatedl 14, 137, 000 14, 632, 000 +495, 000 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 
(House hearings, pp. 416-435) 
Appropriation, 1906... 2000 fuse eee eile Ap ee $14, 150, 000 
Metin! oie tc SR UO es aa AS 0 oe he ea 14, 632, 000 
icune allowante: 26222200. ee ee) SO eee 14, 150, 000 
Rentoration fequestee. ooo 6 oe ee 2 ea aed 482, 000 


(P. 15, line 10) 
Amendment requested : 
Page 15, line 10, strike out “$14,150,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$14,632,000”, 
the estimate, or an increase of $482,000 in the appropriation. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The committee has allowed $14,150,000, the amount of the current appro- 
priation and a decrease of $482,000 from the budget estimate. As the 1958 
appropriation included an increase of over $2 million, the committee believes 
that continuation of the current level should provide for all essential require- 
ments in fiscal year 1959.” 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores the reduction of $482,000 made by the House in the 


budget estimate for this appropriation. This amount is distributed to activities 
as follows: 





eager eubcaieetat 








| 
| Appropria- Budget House allow- | Restoration 
Activity tion, 1958 estimate, ance, 1959 requested 
1959 
i } 
1. Management of park and other areas___...___- $11, 020,579 | $11, 450, 794 $11, 048, 579 $402, 215 
2. Forestry and fire control_......_.-___--_____- 867, 500 | 874, 705 867, 500 7, 205 
3. Soil and moisture conservation.........__.___| 128, 000 | 100, 000 DON OOS Pacccacctactee~ 
4. Park and recreation programs__-__........_--} 1, 845, 051 1, 917, 631 | 1, 845, 051 | 72, 580 
5. Concessions management_____-_._.-.-.------ 288, 870 | 288, 870 | 288, 870 |.......- 
\- |}. — ——— | —_—- — —- _ -_-_— 
NES dite bpp adbinclcede pt octane 14, 150, 000 | 14, 632,000 | 14, 150, 000 482, 000 





A breakdown of the restoration request by objects of expenditure follows: 
een ee eS aaeapasonebtendencesnesepaeerapansonsennnce 
Nene en ena td a es og 16, 622 
rr URED ik eagle ion Spine capi oreneecny 11, 686 
04 Communication services 37, O17 
05 Rents and utility services 


$279, 732 


De apcenita eased san ieeiemaamaatad sd.dtrdrsnanivecedeaatecanel 9, 616 
>, eee wee reerogecwon ne cns = 8, 820 
Be a gg a re I ae ange miereies 7, 329 

Ne ee eee nn a esinsewlipbaie tie enmt names cnuiente 


56, S91 
09 Equipment i 9. 925 


2. arene, mibeigies, and , contributions... 2... ewe 14, 362 


joing tcl ean aisha sg isc loca senior alga names panini ie enicipilaaaioiatiea atlas 482, O00 


1. Management of park and other areas.—The House reduction of $402,215 in 


this activity applies to specific increases requested in the budget estimate as 
follows: 


Leasing of commercial communication facilities______ S _ $57, 562 
Wage-board increases already in effect..-...-.-....-._..-____.____.. 3, 573 
To strengthen management, protection, and interpretive prograins at 

Rein - DRONE Wn ee ok 8 i ee Ls dys GO GO6 
Operation of new facilities already constructed or to be completed dur- 

Da re RD Ci eee res ceores reper cksee ewer ieee 150, 624 


I oo hia ethane tacts as Stee ise I BPS eae os gs aS itinoce SRS 


LEASING OF COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATION FACILITIES 


The Service is carrying out as rapidly as possible its plan to secure radio and 
telephone services in the parks from commercial sourecs on a lease-rental basis 
in lieu of constructing, operating, and maintaining its own facilities. Good prog- 
ress has been, and is being, made toward this end. The increase of $57,362 
requested for 1959 is to cover the cost of additional facilities, some of which are 
already in operation, and others which are to be installed prior to, or during, 
the 1959 fiscal year. These communication facilities are essential for proper 
protection and administration of the parks. 


WAGE BOARD INCREASES 


The small amount of $3,573 is requested for wage-board increases already in 
effect. Meeting these costs is a constant drain on funds scheduled for other 
operating requirements which must be deferred or otherwise negieeted until 
funds are provided for the increased personal services costs. 


TO STRENGTHEN MANAGEMENT, PROTECTION AND INTERPRETIVE PROGRAMS 


Even though substantial increases have been provided for this purpose in 
recent years, most of the parks are still short of personnel and facilities to 
handle day-to-day operations properly, because of the tremendous increase in 
visitor use with its attendant increase in workload. The increased cost of 
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supplies, materials, ete., so essential to park operations, has also prevented full 
utilization of the increases allowed for the purposes for which requested. 
The increase of $190,656 requested would provide for 22 permanent positions 
at 18 parks at a cost of $84,160; about 15 man-years of temporary employment 
at 22 parks at a cost of $47,488; and $59,008 for general expenses. The perma- 
nent positions consist of 10 protective employees, 6 interpretive employees, 
and 6 administrative employees. The major portion of the temporary employ- 
ment is made up of park rangers, naturalists, and historians to augment the 
permanent staffs during the heavy travel season. Most of the general expense 
funds are needed to offset the increase in costs of supplies, materials, ete., with 


a small amount to provide for increased quantities of supplies at those parks 
receiving the heaviest influx of visitors. 


OPERATION OF NEW FACILITIES 


The Mission 66 construction programs will have been underway for 2 years 
by the beginning of the 1959 fiscal year. Many new facilities, including camp- 
grounds and picnic areas, visitor centers, administration buildings, ranger sta- 
tions, comfort stations, roads and trails, utility systems, ete., will have been 
completed and will be ready for use by that time. Operation of the new facilities 
requires additional rangers to patrol the new roads and to proyide service at 
the campgrounds and picnic areas; janitor service; interpretive service, such 
as naturalists and museum workers; information receptionists; guards; etc., 
at the new visitor centers; and water, heat, electricity, and communication 
service for the new buildings. 

The increase of $150,624 will provide for the most essential services, including 
20 permanent positions at a cost of $79,308; about 6 man-years of temporary 
employment at $22,425; and general expense funds for supplies, materials, and 
necessary utilities, estimated at $48,891. 

2. Forestry and fire control.—The House reduction eliminated a small increase 
of $7,205, which was requested to cover the costs to this activity of leasing com- 
mercial communication facilities. The new facilities are either already in opera- 
tion or will be provided during the 1958 fiscal year. Absorption of these addi- 
tional costs can be done only at the expense of reducing the effectiveness of 
other fire control functions. 

4. Park and recreation programs.—The House reduction of $72,580 in this 
activity applies to subactivities as follows: 








Estimate, House Restoration 
Subactivity 1959 allowance, requested 
1959 
Cooperative activities : Titian $817, 511 $772, 211 $45, 300 
Lands and water resources 126, 056 114, 276 11, 780 
Historie sites survey 93, 000 | 77.5 15, 500 
Total. ; — 1, 036, 567 963, 987 | 72, 580 


COOPERATIVE ACTIVITIES 


One of the objectives of Mission 66 is to produce a coordinated nationwide 
recreation resource plan, which will be useful in providing adequate outdoor 
recreation areas and facilities for the people of the United States, as authorized 
and directed by the act of June 23, 1936. This will require participation by all 
levels of government—Federal, State, and local, each bearing its proper share 
of responsibility. The 1958 fiseal year is the first year of Mission 66 in which the 
Service has had funds to proceed with this program. Guidelines and procedures 
for conduct of the program have been developed, and funds available in 1958 
have been sufficient to initiate it and to execute an effective program during the 
latter part of the year. The work is now well underway, and considerable 
progress has been made so far, with a heavy workload scheduled for the balance 
of 195s. 

Restoration of the House reduction of $45,300 is requested to permit continuing 
the work at the level to be attained during the latter part of 1958. No increase 
in staff is contemplated, but the amount of the budget estimate is required to 
continue the program begun in 1958 on a full-year basis in 1959. Any curtail- 
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ment in the program as contemplated in the 1959 budget would result in the 
loss of valuable effort expended in getting the program under way. 


LANDS AND WATER RESOURCES 


The problems of obtaining adequate water supplies are becoming more and 
more serious each year, and the water-rights studies carried on under this sub- 
activity must continue in order to meet the increased demand in the parks for 
this most valuable natural resource. The increase of $11,780 is requested to pro- 
vide for the urgently needed geological investigations and drilling of exploratory 
test wells which are essential to implement the planning and design of water- 
supply systems to be constructed under the Mission 66 program. This program 
is somewhat behind schedule in comparison to the developments now under 
construction or contemplated in the near future. The increase is needed to catch 
up with, and keep ahead of, construction underway. 


HISTORIC SITES SURVEY 


This survey was resumed in 1958 for the first time since 1941. As contem- 
plated in the Mission 66 study, it was to be completed within 4 years at an esti- 
mated cost of about $400,000. It was not possible to carry out a full years’ pro- 
gram in 1958 because of difficulty in recruiting professional employees suited 
to this type of work and the necessity of formulating the program and getting 
it under way after so many years of inactivity. The amount of $77,500 presently 
available is only sufficient to provide for 10 months of productive operations. 
The increase of $15,500 is needed to permit a full year’s program in 1959. No ad- 
ditional staff is contemplated but, in order to meet the heavily increased de- 
mands for surveys and studies of proposed historic sites, it is essential that 
funds be provided to accomplish a realistic program. 


REASONS FOR INCREASE IN REQUESTS 


Chairman Haypen. The budget estimate includes an increase of 
$404,555 for the management and protection of national parks, monu- 
ments, and other areas. Would you please comment on this proposed 
increases ? 

Mr. Wirtn. $57,362 is for the cost of leasing commercial communi- 
cation facilities, $3,573 for wage board increases already in effect, 
$202,036 is to strengthen our management, protection and interpretive 
programs in certain parks due to our new facilities and enlarged use 
of the parks, and $141,584 for the operation of new facilities already 
constructed or to be completed in 1958. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS AND SALVAGE 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $303,449 for archeologi- 
cal investigations and salvage. This is a decrease of $31,000. Would 
you comment on this decrease ? 

Mr. Wirtn. Archeological studies by this service are carried on 
throughout the country. These studies are a part of the overall pro- 

ram to salvage small representative samples of important scientific 
ata and remains threatened with destruction or inundation by Fed- 
eral multipurpose water control projects. 

The reduction in this program for 1959 has been applied to the 
upper Colorado River storage project because of the even greater 
urgency of investigations and salvage at other locations. 
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LETTER FROM ARIZONA STATE MUSEUM 


Chairman Haypen. At this point I would like to have included in 
the record a letter I received from Dr. Emil Haury of the Arizona 
State Museum on this matter of archeological salvage. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


COMMITTEE FOR THE RECOVERY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL REMAINS 


Representin the American Council of Representin 
Learned Societies: 
John Otis Brew, Chairman, 


the American Council of 
Learned Societies : 

Henry W. Hamilton, Secretary, 
Peabody Museum, Missouri Archaeological Society, 
Cambridge, Mass. Marshall, Mo 


Segue the Society for American Representing the American Anthropological 
rehaeology : Seoocingine : 


Reynold J. Ruppe, Emil W. Haury, 
State University of Iowa, Arizona State Museum, 
Iowa City, Iowa. Tucson, Ariz. 


FEBRUARY 11, 1958. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeaR SENATOR HayDEN: The Committee for the Recovery of Archaeological 
Remains, the members of which are detailed above, is concerned with the sal- 
vage of archaeological sites in advance of their destruction or loss through 
reservoir construction and various other land-moving operations. 

At our January meeting in Washington the committee consulted representa- 
tives of the National Park Service, the Bureau of Public Roads, the Corps of 
Army Engineers, and other services to develop a clear understanding of the 
present status of salvage operations and what needs to be done in the future. 
It was evident from the df8@issions over a 2-day period that accelerated develop- 
ment in various areas would result in increasing loss of archaeological remains 
and that efforts to recover information from these sources must be doubled. 
Dr. Waldo Leland, the founder of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
rather succinctly characterized our committee as “a Committee for the Protec- 
tion of American Culture from the Ravages of American Civilization.” 

In the forthcoming budget considerations the question of support for investi- 
gations on a national scale will once again arise. On the enclosed sheet a 
summary of appropriations for the fiscal year 1958 is made together with 
the budget projections for the fiscal year 1959. Actually the 1959 budget figures 
are less than those of 1958. This does not mean that the work is tapering off 
but it does mean that through efficient working organizations we are able to 
get the most out of the dollars allocated for this work. It further means that 
any reductions in the proposed amounts would work a serious handicap on 
salvage operations in general. I sincerely hope that we can count on your 
support for this program in the budget hearings and debates. 

As far as the State of Arizona is concerned, the Arizona State Museum is 
working effectively with the Arizona State Highway Department. We expect 
this program to be strengthened still further by taking advantage of the pro- 
visions of Bureau of Public Roads Policy and Procedure Memorandum 20-7, 
October 19, 1956, which permits the inclusion of archaeological salvage work on 
highway rights-of-way in the contractor’s price. Such highway salvage as has 
been done to date is reported on in the KIVA, a copy of which is enclosed. 

We expect shortly to enter into a contract with the United States National 
Park Service to work in the Painted Rocks reclamation project near Gila Bend. 
Without salvage work in this region we will be losing some of the best remaining 
Hohokam sites. 

On behalf of the committee, please accept our thanks for your support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Emit W. Haury. 


ESTIMATED LOSS ON MCKINLEY PARK HOTEL 


Chairman Haypen. Do you estimate a loss resulting from the opera- 
tions of the McKinley Park Hotel during the current year, and, if so, 
how much ? 
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Mr. Wirru. This past year, Senator, we broke about even on the 
operation of the hotel. We still have in the appropriation text the 
request for the same authority we had before. e recently let a con- 
tract to a concessionnaire which we think will relieve us of any obliga- 
tion. However, because it is a new company and a new contract, we 
feel it is well to have this authority in case we need it. We don’t 
really expect to use it. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Chairman Haypen. What programs will have to be curtailed if the 
House reduction is allowed to stand ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Under “Management and protection,” if the House 
figures stand, we are going to have to let a certain number of personnel 
go. We are going to have to cut down on our protection and visitor 
services, and we are going to have to ease off and not maintain the 

! properties as well as they are at the present time. 
Senator Tur. Mr. Chairman, at that point, if I may be permitted 
| a question. You do have revenues from the entire operation that do 


go to the Treasury, do you not? 
Mr. Wirrn. Yes. 
| Senator Ture. The figures are very nearly $6 million. 
Mr. Wirrn. Yes. We anticipate about $6 million this coming year 
which will go in miscellaneous receipts. 

Senator Tuy. That, of course, is a eredit- to the Treasury and 
actually could be figured as a deduction from the overall appropria- 
tions and expense in the operation ? 

Mr. Wirth. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


MAINTENANCE AND REHABILITATION OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed $11,600,000 for the main- 
tenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities, a decrease of $400,000 


in the budget estimate. The Department is asking restoration of this 
reduction. 


The justifications and formal amendment will be included in the 
record. 


(The material referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL ParK SERVICE 


Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities 


ORL NOOR TID a ooo ak sa = cit og erosion $11, 600, 000 
Less amount held in budget reserve___________-_----- —10, 000 
SI RENN OI a sg Shp gl snivaro nin k saben vale alae $11, 590, 000 
Increases : 
NT cs ee Fe es $202, 040 
Buildings, utilities, and other facilities__.__._._._____-- 207, 960 


410, 000 


i| Pueet elt, Seen Oe ee ernees 12, 000, 000 
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Analysis by activities—Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities 














Amount Estimate, 
Activities available, Subtotal 1959 Increase 
1958 
1. Roads and trails_____-__- pes. LAL $4, 945, 000 $4, 945, 000 $5, 147, 040 $202, 040 
2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities_.__- 6, 645, 000 6, 645, 000 6, 852, 960 207, 960 
Ros citeads Se ioninen aang 11, 590,000 | 11, 590,000 | 12, 000, 000 410, 000 
GENERAL 


In order to apply the maximum amounts possible to meet the needs of estab- 
lished areas, reductions totaling $58,880 have been made in the base amounts 
of 3 areas not yet established, and of 1 area for which funds are no longer 
required. A breakdown of this amount on an activity and area basis, with 
an explanation of the reduction, follows: 


Roads and Buildings, 














trails utilities, Total 
etc. 
City of Refuge National Historical Park, T. H__.___.._.--- $420 $6, 260 $6, 680 
Horseshoe Bend National Military Park, Ala____._. = 800 6, 870 7, 670 
Pea Ridge National Military Park, Ark. __- Sone 3, 000 7, 660 10, 660 
Millerton Lake national recreation area, California.____-_--_-- 6, 160 25, 710 | 31, 870 
TIE isincennntentenganegiadnamiemensaeneaaaae 10, 380 | 46, 500 | 56, 880 





Funds have been programed in appropriations of previous years for the 
first three areas shown above. These areas have not yet been established, 
and it is still uncertain as to when lands which will comprise them will be in 
Government ownership. As negotiations for the transfer of Millerton Lake 
national recreation area to the State of California on a lease basis have been 
consummated, the funds heretofore programed for that area are no longer re- 
quired. In view of those situations, the amounts shown above are being pro- 
gramed to supplement the amounts requested in the estimate to cover the in- 
crease in cost of supplies, materials, ete., and the ruins-stabilization work in 
certain parks in the Southwest. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
1. ROADS AND TRAILS, $5,147,040 


The 1959 estimate for this activity of $5,147,040 is an increase of $202,040 over 
the subtotal and the amount available for 1958. The period covered by the 
estimate is the third year of the 10-year mission 66 program for maintenance 
and rehabilitation of the Service’s roads and trails system. No expansion of 
the program is provided for in the estimate. The increases requested are for 
items of fixed costs, as follows: 


Wage-board increases already in effect........._.__..__.___-__..___-. $137, 862 
Leasing commercial communication facilities____._..__________________- 18, 994 
Increase in cost of supplies, material, ete___.___.__-______-___-_-______--~- 45, 184 

| ee ee ee se ee ee 202, 040 


WAGE-BOARD INCREASES 


The increase of $137,862 is needed to cover wage increases already in ef- 
fect, and does not take into consideration any wage increases that may now 
be pending, or those that may become effective prior to the end of the 1959 
fiscal year. These costs result in a drain on funds scheduled for other mainte- 


nance functions which must be deferred until funds are provided for the wage 
increases. 
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LEASING COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES 


The Service is proceeding as rapidly as possible to secure radio and telephone 
service within the parks from commercial sources on a lease-rental basis in lieu 
of constructing, operating, and maintaining its own facilities. The increase of 
$18,994 requested represents the costs chargeable to this activity for new fa- 


cilities to be leased and those which have already been leased for which funds 
have not yet been provided. 


INCREASE IN COST OF SUPPLIES, MATERIALS, ETC. 


Cost indexes published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate a percentage 
increase in excess of 6 percent between July 1, 1956, and December 1, 1957. This 
increase in cost, over which the Service has no control, is very much in evi- 
dence in the prosecution of the Service’s operation and maintenance programs. 
The funds presently available simply will not provide the service and com- 
modities as contemplated when the previous estimates were prepared, and, as 
a result, essential maintenance must be deferred until such time as additional 
funds are provided to offset these added costs. The increase of $45,184 is re- 
quested for that purpose. 

A comparison of mileages, funds, and costs per mile of maintaining the roads 
and trails in areas administered by the Service for the past year, and esti- 
mated for the current and budget years, is shown in the following tabulation: 














Primary | Secondary Trails Airport Total 
roads roads runways 
1957 fiscal year: 
Total mileages pngn. eco imcaeie sie 5, 083 1,818 8, 241 120 15, 262 
Total obligations_-. eee ame $3, 759, 432 $726, 764 (4) $4, 486, 196 
Percent of total____-- ee 83.8 Sl eee 100 
Per-mile cost_- tiie dbainadaian peeiietadk Wa ialt etek tote $547 | DUNE A: cinisin:ga oandehebniitghi tie 
1958 fiscal year: 
Total mileages (beginning of fiscal yan. 5, 202 1, 878 8, 298 48 15, 426 
pg ee es. ee ae .| $3, 727, 003 $412, 533 $798, 583 $6,881 | $4,945, 000 
Percent of tota]........._- a ee 75.4 8.4 16.1 0.1 100 
NS sg TE Ornstein ate $716 $220 | $96 DM Es cadacks cen 
1959 fiscal year: 
Total mileages (beginning of fiscal year) - 5, 341 1, 894 48 15, 647 
So $3, 872, 289 $436, 029 $832, 536 $6,186 | $5, 147,040 
PEE INES ois con aka ne Senacneanaes 75.2 8.5 16.2 0.1 
Per-mile cost -_- $725 $230 $100 eee bes. Seek 
Estimated mileage to be completed during 
a a a 60 10 | | ere 90 
Projected per-mile cost (close of fiscal year) - $717 | $229 $99 We dtp sasccaanes 


1 Separate cost data are not available for 1957 fiscal year, but are included in combined total under roads, 


2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities, $6,852,960 





Amount Estimate, 
Activities —- Decrease | Subtotal 1959 Increase 
(a) National parks, monuments, etc_--.-_-- eS $5, 491, 700 | $5, 638, 060 $146, 360 
(b) National Capital Parks_........_-.---- RAG ee tase es 1, 153, 300 | 1,214, 900 61, 
I ah cota mia eas ona aseletn coasts 6, 645, 000 j.......-...- 6, 645,000 | 6, 852, 960 207, 960 


(a) National parks, monuments, etc., $5,638,060 


The estimate of $5,638,060 for this subactivity is an increase of $146,360 over 
the subtotal and the amount available for the 1958 fiscal year. The amount of 
the estimate is required to permit continuation of maintenance and operating 


functions during the 1959 fiscal year at about the same level as that for the 
current fiseal year. 
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The physical facilities maintained and operated under this subactivity are 


grouped into the following four broad categories with the estimated amounts 
programed for each: 


1; Buildings and: structuretu. oe el Lela $1, 755, 765 
9, Cet. is ck i AW. ain el eid ees 2, 033, 924 
8, :\Greundsiand other facilitiesiicu 2) iu ai a ee ee 1, 637, 179 
4. Historic and scientific collections__._...-__..._...--......_---__ 211, 192 

CIE a oi tach ciles iptnieslplaccaecisene eee ania 5, 638, 060 


Buildings are classified as general, such as visitor centers, shops, ranger sta- 
tions, ete.; historic, such as Independence Hall, Adams Mansion, and Castillo 
de San Marcos; and employee living quarters, Structures are commemorative, 
such as those at Abraham Lincoln National Historical Park at Hodgenville, Ky.; 
piers and wharves; amphitheaters and campfire circles; prehistoric ruins em- 
bracing literally thousands of feet of exposed stone and adobe walls; and mis- 
cellaneous structures such as observation towers. 

Utilities include water and sewer systems; sanitation service, including the 
collection and disposal of garbage and refuse and the cleaning and providing 
of comfort station supplies ; gas, oil, steam, electric, telephone and radio systems; 
and cave elevator service and boat service to island areas. 

Grounds and other facilities include all developed areas such as historic area 
grounds and battlefield cemeteries ; camp and picnic areas and recreational areas 
such as beaches and winter-sports areas. Also included in this category are 
signs, navigational aids, walls, revetments, irrigation systems, statues, markers, 
plaques, gun carriages, etc. 

Historic and scientific collections embrace dioramas, case displays, panels, 
ete., developed as interpretive devices, paintings and prints, historic home fur- 
nishings, historical and archeological artifacts, and natural history specimens, 

The maintenance program with respect to these facilities is varied, the tasks 
to be performed ranging from simple operations, such as cleaning of comfort 
stations and picking up of litter scattered about the grounds to highly technical 
work involved in the operation of electric and communications systems and the 
preservation of priceless historic structures, paintings and furnishings. In addi- 
tion to being varied from the standpoint of types of facilities and the tasks 
involved, the areas in which the work is performed are unique in many physical 
aspects particularly as concerns climatic conditions ranging from the below 
sea-level locations in Death Valley to the peak of Mount Whitney (14,495 feet, 
highest point in the continental United States), from the desert areas of the 
Southwest to aquatic Everglades, and from the subarctic Alaskan areas to semi- 
tropical Caribbean and Hawaii areas. 

To meet these varied conditions, engineers, architects, landscape architects, 
and preservation specialists must be employed to give technical direction to the 
maintenance programs. 

The increases provided for in the estimate, are mainly to cover those items 
of cost over which the Service has very little control. The increases are for the 
following purposes: 


1. Wage board increases already in effect__...._...-_--_..-_.-_____ $114, 927 
2. Leasing commercial communication facilities___....___......----__ 9, 366 
3. Increase in cost of supplies, materials, ete__..__.__-________.__-.-__- 18, 189 

4. To strengthen ruins stabilization work in certain parks in the 
Gow CNG sin oo sion se ates pi ee 3, 878 
SN eres ssa ss ces yc iinet ation ated 146, 360 


As stated under the “Roads and trails” activity, the costs for wage board 
increases, leasing of communication facilities, and the increase in cost indexes 
represent these additional expenses that have already accrued or will be effec- 
tive prior to or during the 1959 fiscal year. The cost of wage board increases, 
and the cost index rise for various commodities and services are in the nature 
of fixed charges which must be met at the expense of deferring other essential 
maintenance and operating functions until such time as additional funds are 
provided. Funds requested for leasing of commercial communication facilities 
are needed to permit continuing the conversion program which was started 
several years ago. This changeover to commercial facilities in lieu of con- 
structing, maintaining, and operating Government-owned facilities is providing 
better and more complete service than that heretofore available, and will result 
in more economical operations in the long run. 





Pe 
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PREHISTORIC RUINS STABILIZATION 


The Service administers 14 acres in the Southwest that contain 49 prehistoric 
ruins which are being preserved. Stabilization of these ruins is a delicate 
process that requires technicians and materials not normally utilized in general 
maintenance or stabilization work. An increase of $3,878 is needed to augment 
the sum of $33,585 now available for this program, and will cover the increase 
in costs of services and materials required to continue this work at the present 
level. 


(b) National Capital Parks, $1,214,900 


The estimate of $1,214,900 for this subactivity is an increase of $61,600 
over the subtotal and the amount appropriated for 1958. The increase is needed 
to provide $49,802 for wage board increases already in effect, for which funds 
have not been provided, and $11,798 for the maintenance and operation of new 
facilities being constructed during the 1958 fiscal year. 

This estimate finances maintenance and operating functions of the Park 
System of the Nation’s Capital and the adjacent metropolitan areas in Maryland 
and Virginia. Among the major areas administered are the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway, Baltimore-Washington Parkway, Suitland Parkway, 
Prince William Forest Park in Virginia, and numerous national memorials and 
historic sites, including the Washington Monument, Arlington Memorial Bridge, 
Lincoln Memorial, Thomas Jefferson National Memorial, Custis-Lee Mansion, 
Lincoln Museum, House Where Lincoln Died, Carter Barron Amphitheater, and 
83 statues and monuments which have been erected by the Federal Government 
and by States and patriotic organizations and individuals in the National Cap- 
ital Park System. 

The increase requested for wage board increases is to cover costs now being 
absorbed within available funds which results in the deferment of other essen- 
tial maintenance functions. The increase requested for the operation of new 
facilities is to provide for a caretaker and general expenses necessary for the 
operation of four new comfort stations and other improvements being con- 
structed at Fort Washington. 


Itemization of estimate— Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities 

















Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 
1958 1959 or decrease 
(—) 
or tiieratallieneticheaenetatens |__| —- ———-|_ cb 
Program and financing: 

RNR Bis od... <3 badnmidcuitne 0G bts denies ..-| $11,590,000 | $12, 000, 000 +3410, 000 
Rd tn ck cman tins aie eee Patines a 11, 600, 000 12, 000, 00C 400, 000 
Obligations by objects: reno 4 | ee eet 
01 Personal services__......_-.- | 7, 612, 742 | 7, 895, 840 +283, 098 
02 Travel Ta ee a eR a ee 89, 685 | 88, 785 —900 
Gp’ FPamenerememnr Or Gmmmes: «os I 52, 473 | 51, 387 } —1, 086 
04 Communication services__..............--- * al 75, 366 | 88, 544 +13, 178 
05 Rents and utility services----- === -| 236, 688 | 42, 957 +6, 269 
06 ‘Printing and reproduction.................-2.01.25..- | 5, 575 4, 925 —650 
07. Other contractual services... ........-.--..--_-_..L... 520, 733 | 533, 303 | +12, 570 
aaa eee ee 1, 783, 163 | 1, 869, O98 | +85, 935 
eR Seeeteme ss aeneness oS a ree : 807, 044 807, 778 | +734 

10 Landy end ebraeturess 0.1222 ose k. sidd 45, 300 | 45, 300 |_. ; 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions___._______________} 299, 292 | 308, 291 | +-8, 999 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_._.._......_- | 6, 475 6, 525 +50 
15 Taxes and assessments ___..___- peek eee eee 55, 464 57, 267 | +1, 803 
Total obligation.........-.-..--.--..-.--------.-.--| 11,590,000 | 12,000, 000 | +410, 000 

| | t 
Appropriations by fiscal years 

Beek obi i tee eel J $4; SRG BOS 1 9OG4s ie ete $8, 300, 000 
pe ed eo) la 75000; S154 196620. 20th ae _ oe 18, 225/000 
S0bieban? Jenotiiiine cs 7; BBO, GOO 1190S L uve welt: bass 9, 094, 000 
Sine) . Go iieluieo Le 7448; FOO (S987 al ek ee eee ahd 10, 158, 000 


Weeee ie Hk sain, SPB SROs ISB sulculuws: Uscsaq_ 2. 11, 600, 000 
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NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
MAINTENANCE AND REHABILITATION OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


( House hearings, pp. 436-444) 


TEEPE IT TTI, BEIEITS. n> sxctncecstegoenareeeeeemdainaiaaaraee Sat meaniads nea $11, 600, 000 
BNI on osinnntehcitedii-agsacan in daateiiest ease ae ibape mammaire aa Aenea aie 12, 000, 000 
EES RII CRG a5 crite nerctsicimerestitodinbittanatbecatiaietniidteiietiakikeaul 11, 600, 000 
SROURORGRLON TORTIE venicicice sus enenkindamentieliiie cel 400, 000 


(P. 15, line 19) 
Amendment requested : 
Page 15, line 19, strike out “$11,600,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$12,000,- 
000”, the estimate, or an increase of $400,000 in the appropriation. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“The committee recommends an appropriation of $11,600,000, a decrease of 
$400,000 from the budget estimate. The amount provided is the same as the 
appropriation for the current year which included increases in excess of $1,100,- 
000. It is believed that the additional costs of wage board increases, communi- 
eation facilities, and supplies can be absorbed within funds available.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores the reduction of $400,000 made by the House in the 
budget estimate for this appropriation. This amount is distributed to activities 
as follows: 





Appropria- Budget House Restoration 





Activity tion, 1958 estimate, allowance, requested 
1959 1959 
1. Roads and trails_. se Ba oe $4, 950, 000 $5, 147, 040 $4, 950, 000 $197, 040 
2. Buildings, utilities, and other facitities____- 6, 650, 000 6, 852, 960 6, 650, 000 202, 960 





Total... oes ee RPE iit. 11, 600, 000 12, 000, 000 11, 600, 000 400, 000 


ee i esicrcss acne reeeatonrcdeesaennsmuditicctaies asia $276, 100 
Pe * CER I ri ai edocs esp ese nseDsnay nrieniegecmene 28, 360 
CS BRE i a eee ene ne ee 6, 269 
re | CRI CC Rt, Ni eet eee eee teen 9, 202 
MMR i Rg eR aR pe es Ae ah A etl IA mn 71, 569 
11 ‘Grants, subsidies; and ‘contributions_____._._._._._________________ a 8, 500 

TN na cs cnn shen sisson ph tan ae a ects re i eae 400, 000 


1. Roads and trails—The House reduction of $197,040 under this activity 
eliminates funds requested for the following purposes : 


Wage board increases already in effect___._____..._.______-______-__. $137, 862 

Leasing of commercial communication facilities_._._._......._-________ 18, 994 

Increase in cost of supplies, materials, ete__._.._______________-____- 40, 184 * 
RIED inc cdcndbinigenvateenganicntn ante dees ik peene eee ae 197, 040 


The increase appropriated for this activity for 1958, after taking into consid- 
eration the increase in base to cover the Government’s contribution to the retire- 
ment fund, amounted to $310,072. After allocating this amount to meet fixed 
charges, such as leasing of communication facilities ; wage board increases made 
effective during the previous year; step-up in salary rates of certain professional 
positions ; and to provide for additional mileages of roads added to the system, 
very little remained for improvement of maintenance standards. The need for 
improving maintenance standards has been magnified within the past few years 
because of the unprecedented visitor use. 








re _—— — 


— 
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Looking toward the 1959 fiscal year, further wage rate increases have come 
about since additional funds were last provided for the purpose; installation of 
commercial communication facilities in the parks, for which additional funds 
will be required, is going forward in accordance with a long-range plan; and 
the cost index has risen to the extent that quantities of supplies and materials, 
so essential to this type of operation, have had to be reduced. These factors, 
coupled with the continued increase in visitor use of the areas with its attend- 
ant increase in workload and commodity requirements, and the necessity of 
maintaining additional road mileages, make it imperative that additional funds 
be provided lest the standard of maintenance be further lowered. Restoration 
of the House reduction of $197,040 is urgently recommended. 

2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities—The House reduction of $202,960 
under this activity eliminates funds requested for the following purposes: 


Wage board increases already in effect__......._..-..---_-------_--- $164, 729 
Leasing of commercial communication facilities__......_._._._.__------- 9, 366 
Increase in cost of supplies, materials, ete_............-.---.------- 17, 067 
Operation and maintenance of new facilities_._._._..-_....__----------- 11, 798 

Neen ed cde ati mien 202, 960 


The increase provided in the 1958 appropriation for this activity, after taking 
into consideration the amount required for the Government’s contribution to the 
retirement fund, amounted to $801,737. Over 40 percent of this amount was 
epplied to fixed costs, such as operation of new areas; leasing of commercial 
communication facilities; wage-board increases made effective during the prior 
year; step-up in salary rates of certain professional positions; and operation 
and maintenance of new facilities provided under the mission 66 construction 
program. The balance was applied to improving maintenance and operating 
standards. The continued heavy visitor use of facilities has generated a tre- 
mendous workload in maintenance and operating functions. A good portion of 
the 1958 fiscal year increase had to be applied to cover the increased cost of 
supplies, materials, and services which are vital to the maintenance and operat- 
ing programs. Consequently, the improvements in maintenance standards was 
far from that contemplated when the 1958 budget was formulated. 

The major portion of the $202,960 increase requested for 1959 is to cover 
increased costs over which the Service has no control. Wage-board increases 
already in effect and the rise in cost index, which affect almost all phases of 
maintenance operations, are uncontrollable additional costs which must be met. 
The leasing of commercial communication facilities is a part of a long-range 
plan which has been in the process of execution for several years and for which 
additional funds have been provided as required for both the 1957 and 1958 
fiscal years. 

If the House reduction is sustained, it will mean that maintenance standards 
must be lowered which, in the long run, will result in reconstruction at an 
earlier date and at more cost to the Government than would be the case if more 
adequate funds were provided for regular maintenance. 


ROADS AND TRAILS 


Chairman Haypen. $5,147,040 of the estimate is for the mainte- 
nance of roads and trails. What is the estimated mileage of roads 
and trails to be. maintained in fiscal 1959, and how does that compare 
to the mileage in 1958 ? 

Mr. Wirrn. We have these figures here. The total miles of pri- 
mary roads is 5,202, and in our 1959 fiscal year it will be 5,841, or an 
increase in major roads of approximately 139 miles. 

Chairman Haypen. Those roads have to be maintained. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. Our average for primary road maintenance 
runs about $717 a mile. 

Chairman Haypen. Of the estimate, $5,638,060 is for the mainte- 
nance of buildings, utilities, and other facilities. Will there be an 
increase in the facilities to be maintained in fiscal 1959 ? 

Mr. Wrrrn. Yes, sir. We have additional visitor centers and we 
have additional comfort stations in the campgrounds. We have 
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quite a few additional sanitation and sewer systems and so forth. 
Sanitation must be maintained, and these funds cover that. It is 
very essential that we have these funds. The amounts now available 
are insufficient. 

Chairman Haypen. If the House reduction prevails what will have 
to be deferred ? 

Mr. Wrrrn. I don’t know what we will do. We will have to let 
people go, and it will require lowering maintenance standards on 
our facilities. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of $12,- 

400,000 for the construction program of the Park Service. 


The justifications will be included in the record. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 














Construction 
REEOGEIRGION, TEE, Cini ccsecteran.4 emrnnpianncianinianann ain adginbsniiestel $17, 400, 000 
Unobligated balance from prior year_____._-._.-____.________-___- 6, 589, 496 
Total AVRUIRINCs.ns ccisaieticens cancgndaeenaddibetiniieintndinieian 23, 989, 496 
Less: Anfount placed In DUGGGt TONCE UC. nnn sri iiientinicctcnndas —3, 492, 468 
Net RVAHGDIOG TOP CONGR ORs cienndiccdddnseesinedestnGecane 20, 497, 028 
Decreases : 
Buildings, utilities, and other facilities_._._..........._______ . 18, 670, 269 
Acquisition of lands and water rights_______.--__-.----___--- 1, 651, 448 
SE OI ssi niiasc tv nisaidenaiennictniataamsitatebeigcndasialignon a aama iad oie 56, 127 
SINGS GUC, WOUK. 6 cccconnendsnamndsnneseniteeunaneee 119, 184 
20, 497, 028 
Ce a 
Increases : 
Buildings, utilities, and other facilities__.............__._____ 10, 806, 800 
Acquisition of lands and water rights._._._..._________________- 1, 593, 200 
12, 400, 000 
Bodset. catimate, IOs. csiectscwsna came secede es 12, 400, 000 
Analysis by activities—Construction 
| Amount Estimate, 
Activities available, | Decrease Subtotal | 1959 Increase 

| 1958 
: | eu —_——_|—___|__ 

| 
1. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities ___|$18, 670, 269 |$18, 670, 269 |_.______. .... |$10, 806, 800 | $10, 806, 800 
2. Acquisition of land and water rights_..__| 1,651,448 1, 651, 448 |__- -----| 1,503,200 1, 593, 200 
3. Parkways.____ cre Scar an 56,127 |______- Lciateaae | eee ‘a 
4. Roadsand trails..............---.-------| 119,184 119, 184 |--___- ba ae 
cas 535 20, 497,028 | 20,497,028 |......____- 12, 400,000 | 12, 400, 000 

| | i 











1. BUILDINGS, UTILITIES, AND OTHER FACILITIES, $1,806,800 


The estimate of $10,806,800 for this activity is $5,500,000 less than the amount 
appropriated in 1958. The period covered by the estimate is the third year of the 
10-year, Mission 66 program which is aimed at providing adequate facilities to 
accommodate the increasing number of visitors to the 180 acres administered. 





a 
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The amount of the estimate is scheduled for new facilities, expansion of camp- 
ground and picnic areas, and the replacement or modernization of obsolete build- 
ings and outmoded or overloaded utility systems, some of which will serve to en- 
courage expansion of concessioners’ services. 

During the war years and for several years thereafter, the Service’s construc- 
tion programs were held to a minimum because of fund requirements for defense 
needs. In many of those years, funds provided the Service for construction were 
so nominal that only work of a rehabilitation nature could be accomplished. As 
a result of this lag in construction, the physical plant needed for administration 
of the national parks and accommodations of visitors deteriorated and became 
outmoded. During this same period, visitor use of the areas continued to in- 
crease at a tremendous rate. The situation demanded a course of action to 
alleviate the conditions which were becoming progressively worse as evidenced 
by visitor complaints and criticism. The Mission 66 program was conceived to 
overcome these difficulties, and in 1957 and 1958 funds were appointed to make a 
realistic start toward providing the facilities so urgently needed. During the 
past 2 years, tremendous improvements have been made in the parks in providing 
facilities to accommodate visitors and to protect and preserve park features, but 
much remains to be done. 

The number of visitors to the areas continues to increase at a rapid rate, and 
| indications are that this increased use will continue. Because of the growing 
desire for outdoor recreation of our ever-increasing population, only the most 
stringent restrictions to limit activities of the individual, such as wartime meas- 
ures, would curtail the increasing visitor use of the parks and other recreational 
areas of our country. 

The details of the proposed buildings and utilities program follow: 


1959 fiscal year buildings and utilities program—Summary 





| eaten aie codienieiaale $1, 512, 400 
i I can il gp assets cca ecaatig outta ck eeeaabadaap ea rear ected aaalap es 2, 065, 800 
SEES EET CN EN LIE a 2, 077, 000 
. NE Discs snisin ics pcnllanicnnstric inte chit setbabvinn ddan deat a lice Lahti iis 1, 866, 400 
ONO Scriven silt i li a a iceman gibt nictatct oe 1, 197, 900 
PR TTT RR i isin sc nha nis 0 tn chin amon etal 887, 300 
Benaviiitation of historic atructuret. won snk nn einen 200, 000 
Exhibits and audiovisual installations___..._....__-.-....__-______ 200, 000 
Uitities for concessioners facilities... ns i erected 200, 000 
FREI NIN iscsi sini cen sreicilnnncinimancditad muna tema tiantl a: 600, 000 
Total 
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- Buildings and utilities program, 1959 fiscal year 

- Region 1: 

- Abraham Lincoln National Historic Park (Ky.): Employee resi- Amount 
Penest (27), -4nk non scwe ee gde tee ee eee $44, 000 

- Cape Hatteras National Shrine (N. C.) : park general, sand fixa- 

2 ee, WE-6 ’ (rte ok ee Canaan 100, 000 


\‘~ 


Everglades National Park ( Fla.) : 


3 Pine Island: 
1 Employee residences 5 (3-bedroom) B-72__---_--------- 109, 000 
» Employee housing, 8-unit apartment, B-108 (portion) _—_ 60, 100 
: Site preparation, M-117 (portion) ~-_.--_-_--___________ 5, SOO 
) Planting and seeding, M-79 (portion) ___--__--______ 2,100 
l Expand water system, U-57 (portion) .--_--__-______-__ 22, 100 
) Equipment storage sheds (2), B—14-3_______-_--________ 55, 100 
1 Warehouse building No. 114, B—-15-3___-_----_________ 30, TOO 
: Incinerate?, MOG sk cect akan cee en eens 11, 800 
r Flamingo area; incinerator, M—99__.....__.-...___-_______ 17, 700 
; Fort Sumter National Monument (5. ©}: 
Comfort station) di. 22 eee 11, 800 
Relocate Anderson flagpole memorial, M 4-2 Th ccbaasecusetehaick aad 14, 700 
: Reconstruct Wheait, ‘Wee 55 ee 121, 800 
; Uncover esplanade; 96-6-2s.é c ccitsice erect cccncennn De 16, 400 
Office at Fort Sumter, B—4__________-_ weston pees 10, 800 
Power transmission: Mne; U-4......2. oo ok be es 55, 900 
Secondary electric system, U-2____--__---~- ; ‘ 30, 000 
Repoint brick walls throughout fort, M-13.._.- ie 14, 000 
Obliterate old wharf at Fort Sumter, M—10____~ és 23, 500 
Maintenanceman’s office, battery huger, Ist level, B—6 te 3, 500 
Rehabilitate fort’s foundation apron, M—17__-_~_~-- ehet te boas 21, 200 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park (N. C.) 
Smokemont campground (expansion development including 


24 sites) : 


Garbage cans and racks, U-108____________ allb che ne es 1, 500 
Shholter.: 106 si ctnicinimimgeline Sees soit titi. 16, 900 
caane RMR rs dn edna de Le 19, 900 

Camptender’s residence Ci, . GE sinc nbinkeele Som st 16, 500 
Comfort stations (3), B-85-1_.____..----____ de a 35, 300 
Tables, benches, and fireplaces, M-127_-------------~-- 17, 400 
Grounds improvements, camptender’s residence, 

M-105-1- aceon i gpa dees dessa aga a 600 


UDUMs 2c es eee 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park (Tenn.) : 
Cades Cove: 


wtsiedealicn Sancith 20, 000 


20,000-gallon reservoir, U-20-6_.......__..__.___._____ 14, 400 
Septic tank and mains, U-19-6...~.-......-.-....... 18, 200 
Equipment storage building, maintenance, B—192_______ 26, 600 
Orientation. factHities: B-81is ones en essed. 7, 400 
COMTI UNI EC iia tistical Aden 19, 900 
Employee- residence, B-O0-4... 25 on se 21, 100 
Mammoth Cave National Park (Ky.): Elevator shaft lining____ 50, 000 


Shenandoah National Park (Va.) : 
Thornton Gap: 
Concessioner development : 


Utilities for concessioner and NPS, U-—76______-____ 56, 500 

Grading and drainage, M—85 (portion) -.__________ 46, S00 
NPS development: 

Matranee station, : Bit... ea AS. US eee 17, 600 

Employee residences (2), B—-13—-6______-_____-____- 44, 700 


Dickey Ridge: 
Purchase of concessioner’s possessory interest in and 
conversion of lodge and cottages, B-129 (commer- 

CUT atucconasennes a me ar es egies es 36, 300 

Vista clearing and grounds improv ement, M-88_________ 2, 300 
Skyland: Site improvement, concessioner development, M—76 

(QOEIUR Si s-scccesscss 


an 
Cy 
S 


25675—5S8 25 
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Buildings and utilities program, 1959 fiscal year—Continued 


Region 1—Continued 
Virgin Islands National Park (V. I.) : Rehabilitation of historic Amount 


I da Sisal cine thc ecisnegliicrcatialinnicedaichadtcn- betedancebaeomaebeats ends taaicecsaemsctatoan $5, 000 
Wright Brothers National Memorial (N. C.): Visitor center and 

I i a cies fo ms caer cen inno ects y Gauche hlacangmebeoaaeuaataeaagemnios 230, 000 

Me NN Ie ae Se cee kee 1, 512, 400 


Region 2: 
Badlands National Monument (S. Dak.) : 


pognaary. Tence, M-D-38: (DORTIOM ) cin ciieineunciinnnen 00, 000 
Headquarters area: 
SOOT COC i acclaimed iene 100, 000 
Water-system improvements, U-26__._......._________ 33, 100 
; Seeding and planting, M-29 (completion) ..___________ 15, 000 
Dinosaur National Monument (Utah): Quarry area, reliefing of 
SI ead ROE CANE) ose esa Shei an eae dln 25, 000 
Effigy Mounds National Monument (Iowa) : 
Pe NI tts 42, 000 
Visitor center (including exhibits and preservation of col- 

SS Ee ee ee. en ee ee 134, 400 
Pe UE 23, 100 
Boungary Tence, Wcindgings SUrvey. wns kn cece nnca 17, 900 
MN SO i hi ciel ee reelasen tee ati 29, 400 
RUE TN a ie eeu lee eenls isvaiedies 13, 600 


Fort Laramie National Monument (W’yo.) : 
Fort area: 
Rehabilitate historic structures, building No. 1, B—9-3 


CN a a a a a 15, 000 
Rehabilitate historic structures, building Nos. 13, 154, 
Sai: RM OT ee I ai 10, 000 
Water and sewer systems (portion) ...-..-._________- 53, 000 
Glacier National Park (Mont.) : 
Many Glacier area: Completion of utilities_._._._.__._.__.._.__-_~- 47, 000 
Lake McDonald area: 
Reconstruction and extension, water and sewer systems_ 123, 400 
Powerline, Apgar to Lake McDonald_____--___________- 118, 400 


Grand Teton National Park (Wyo.) : 
Colter Bay: 


Camptender’s office and residence, B—99-3 (portion) __- 10, 000 
Utilities for Gay Ui: MICs eres ect Seon 15, 900 
Tables, fireplaces, etc. day-use area, M—27-1_______---__ 5, 000 
Comfort stations (2), day-use area, B-110-1 (portion) —- 27, 100 
Garage and fire cache, maintenance area, B-91-—2_____~_ 19, 900 
Completion of utility building, B—-121____--__--_______- 14, 000 
Sn rn a ar aceeiemri 43, 000 
Jackson Lake Lodge: 
Tepeciling, seeding, GN0 DIGNUNS.. .ncicnncunwenscenk~ 15, 000 
Oe ee a 2 eo eee 25, 100 


Moose: 
Remove commercial building (including site restoration) 


ce oa seca needed Dea ee i ag ina 14, 200 

Move residence from Blacktail Ranch, B—114—-1_____-___ 10, 000 

Buffalo Fork: Entrance station office, B—27-1 (completion ) __ 6, 000 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial (S. Dak.) 

Rehabilitate water-storage reservoir, U-19_..._--__-________ 7, 500 

EOD PORNO INO so Fos kit oer eiinnnmmnenienteeanee 4, 700 

Restrooms at amphitheater_________--_--_ in a te cee oath a 14, 000 


Rocky Mountain National Park (Colo.) : 
Glacier Basin campground: 
Campground development (tables and fireplaces) M-58 
INGA is acct eaknce teehee cemiere Lend wickgrbbane piel 22, 000 
Comfort stations (6), B-4+4 (completion) --__-_--_~_~ 76, 300 
PIRRUS ONG SPRUNG, BEA OO aise ewcinanaacnne 11, 800 
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Buildings and utilities program, 1959 fiscal year—Continued 


Region 2—Continued 
Theodore Roosevelt National Military Park (N. Dak.) : 


South Unit: Amount 
Workshop and storage building, B—-18—-1___-__-----_---~ $57, 900 
Vehicle maintenance and storage building, B-19—-1______ 84, 700 
Employee residences (5), B-4-3 (portion) -~-.-..---_--- 108, 000 
Gas-and-ol] building, R- TB odes 7, 600 
Checking: stations. B-1@+Bi cies ndbiiense ns 7, 000 
Power-transmission lines, U-8-1 (portion)---_-------~ 4, 600 
Grading and seeding (visitor center and residential 

ered), BE-ZE (ORO attic «eins 15, 500 


Yellowstone National Park (Wyo.) : 
Lake area: 


Extension of utilities, employee housing_-_--__-______- 19, 800 
PUOWree-GmnOP GUE TITRE, CP rac csi icteric 56, 700 
Employee housing, 1, 8-apt. unit, B-306_--__----__--___ 105, 000 
Employee dormitory, B-40-2 onc ccciese hc eto ets 75, 600 
Ranger: Staten; : GOs ans ceases nati wins eeamiaenenian 27, 500 
Washhouse, employee trailer court, B-307___----------~ 31, 800 
FIOre6 - BAT, - 2p ess ca iS anaes 7,400 
Shop-equipment building, B-312__------_--_--_---+-.-.- 70, 600 
Fine grading and planting, M—38-2_______-_-_--__~ aia 17, 600 
Canyon area: 
Water supply, gravity pipeline, U-43-8 (portion) —~-_~_~ 131, 300 
Water and sewer, cabin area B, U-43-8 (portion) -—---~- 45, 400 
Total for: VOC FS: occu nakeeit meen sen 2, 065, 800 
Region 3: 
Bryce Canyon National Park (Utah) : 

Employee residences (1 permanent, 4 seasonal) B—40, B-39-1_ 65, 600 

Water storage a distribution system, fire hydrants, head- 
Queen, Wee aticnchicieneceenccambaenaaiete 224, 000 
Gas and oil ovens building, B- 14 Fee cine ascencier cbse ei eat aa 12, 000 

Fort Union National Monument (N. Mex.) : Cleanup of area and 
stabilization of buildings, B—4—1 (portion) _--_._-_-_----__-_-____ 25, 000 


Grand Canyon National Park ( Ariz.) : 
South Rim: 
Construct water, sewer, and underground power system 
for campground and trailer courts, Mather area, 


U=O04-3) ( CONMROUROIN I sii os cnrccqnecienienipgctanh ennai 608, 500 
Contact stations, campground, B-140______-____________ 9, 500 
Comfort stations (6), campground, B—139 (portion) _—___ 85, 000 
150 tables and fireplaces, campground, M—60 (portion) ___ 18, 000 

Great Sand Dunes National Monument (Colo.) : 
Himpioyoe LGRGGNCOR: (8) 6 erences ccmemininaenne ncaa 64, 800 
Water-distribution system... on tin iin 21, 200 


Lake Mead national recreation area ( Ariz.) : 
Temple Bar: Electric power system, generator, and distribu- 
tion Hes, O01 5 3s. tates Bae neta een 15, 500 
Willow Beach: Campground development_.._....___________ 26, 900 
Lake Mead national recreation area (Nev.): 
Echo Bay: Water and sewer systems, U-38-3, U-844 


(DOPCION) upon cece se ee pak aee ee aeee 55, 200 
Cottonwood Cove: 
Employee: residences, B-l06 nck so okt icbn cents 19, 800 
Utilities for vemeeeee th Gin cca cciitcwtctn sudden 5, 900 
Campground development... ccc ennninneeews 26, 900 
Las Vegas Wash: 
Employee residences (2), B-157_.-..--.-_--_-.....____ 39, 600 
Utilities for resitences, U-G6i nc ssccd ence lees 8, 300 


Picnie area: 
Comfort station, B—152-2, 50 tables, and fireplaces, 


grading, planting, irrigation system, garbage recep- 
TUCO, sree ciennicita nets teenie alors 35, 500 


Portable comfort station and portable sewage lift 
WON TF enacts herctttictniinitinnmincmiecala Las 8, 200 








Region 3 


Buildings and utilities program, 1959 fiscal year—Continued 


Continued 
Lake Mead national recreation area (Nev.)—Continued 
Boulder Beach: 
Employee residences (3), B-174_ 
Utilities for residences, U-91 
Water-system improvements 
Mesa Verde National Park (Colo.) : 
Waterline protection improvements, West Mancos line, 
I aseaciceetnicib dictation atapendingelecined hina ta hdiicch chit aiddidhindiet inlets 
Archeological survey, excavations, and ruins stabilization, 
‘Wetherill: Mensa-. (portion) 262000 2h 
Navaho National Monument (Ariz.): Employee residence and 
A iccaicdipieciinceiiiabitseniitaitagesceatigencntatag ta iilpeaieiieliitinlai aataicn tire oe 
Pipe Spring National Monument (Ariz.): Employee residences 
CS) eer re Se Se 
Zion National Park (Utah): 
Visitor center and exhibits, B-31-9 oot 
Sewer system for visitor center, septic tank, and distribution 
field, U-26 
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Amount 
$59, 400 
6, 200 
7, 500 
8, 400 
10, 200 
30, 000 


43, 200 


506, 700 


30, 000 





Region 4: 


Coulee Dam national recreation area (Washington) : 
Fort Spokane: 
District ranger residence, B—29-4________ 
Water system, U-12-6 
Sewer system, U-13-6_ cena 3 
Camp and picnic ground dev elopment M-20—4 (portion) 
CORREORE OTe, So en Se 
Beach improvement, M—40-3__ 
Crater Lake National Park (Oreg.) : 
Annie Spring: Mazama campground development (comple- 
a a a ee ee eee 
Rim area: Reconstruct Rim campground, M-35-2 (comple- 
eS : = 
Headquarters: Munson Spring ‘dev elopment, U-37-1 (com 
| eee ner eh aes ites 
Park general: Picnic site development, M- 
Death Valley National Monument (Calif.) : 
Furnace Creek headquarters : 
Administrative building (part of visitor center), B46 
Water system, U-16-5 
Sewer system extension, U-—41_ 
Fine grading and planting, M-—2!)__ 
Furnace Creek campground: 
Comfort station, B-31-3____--__-_~-- 
Sewer system extension, U-44___________ 
Water system, district and hydrants, U- —455 
Tables, fireplaces, 25 sites, M-30______________ 
Irrigation system, M-31, U-42______ ce 7 
Joshua Tree National Monument (Calif.) : Construct eonerete 
camp tables and fireplaces, M—18-1, park general 
Lassen Voleanic National Park (Calif.) : 
Summit Lake: 
Improve water intake, U—-S89-1 Bou 
Water and sewer improvements, U 7R-2_ 
Comfort stations (2 units) B-12—5 (portion) 
Campsite development, M-—50—2_ 
Construct tables and fireplaces, M—51-3_ 
Mount McKinley National Park (Alaska) : 
Headquarters area: residence garage (6 units), B-104—1 
Hotel area: Replace water supply system, U—46-1_ 
Camp Bielson: Completion of visitor center 


2, O77, 000 


24. 000 
21, 400 
27, 400 
11, 800 
10, 000 

9,500 


19, 000 
19, 900 
13, 200 


7, 500 


117, 600 
67, 600 
000 
20, 000 


10, 900 
2, 200 
3, 500 
6, 100 
1000 


5, 400 


2, 300 
16, 000 
24, TOO 
+, TOO 
10, SOO 


20, 600 
S4, TOO 
50, 000 
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Buildings and utilities program, 1959 fiscal year—Continued 
Region 4—Continued 
Olympic National Park (Wash.) : 
Park general: 


Comfort station : Amount 
Beles BF Mc sn cee hice a aah Tis ities $11, 800 
Graves. Creel, HW8io i cd ates es 11, 800 
Dosewallips, B-1681ois. a nln andes 11, 800 
Hoh parking area, B—184-1_.__..-._..---_~-._.... 15, 900 

Staircase water system replacement, M—28—4 (portion) _— 16, 200 


Headquarters area: Campfire circle, headquarters, Aldwell 
tract, M—74-1__- 





ijk emi is 4, 100 
wate Kings Canyon N: itional Parks (Calif.) : 
Cedar Grove: Incinerator, U-2—4...... 224. ons ce kk 33, 500 
Lodgepole : 
Comfort stations (4), B—66—5__....._.______-_ SSS 47, 900 
pe reat cnrelé, "WB Re a 8 Se Se 12, 000 
Campground improvement and extension, M—23—2_______ 15, 800 
Bathroom additions for 5 residents, B-127-2___--__--___ 8, 500 
Incinerator, O68 oc ascaacnccmsdeatnmnt hee 33, 500 
fark general: Miiploveé howbiig. 2k 5. ccc b cues 186, 800 
Yosemite National Park (Calif.) : 
Preparation and presettling tanks, sewage plant, valley, 
W108 ce avcccmicintitda wang og Je eee 52, 900 
Campground development, White Wolf, M-73__---------.-- 82, 700 
3 comfort stations, Cane 0, B-G-Gc oo nen 33, 000 
Utilities; cam - 0° U-I06i aoe dn ee 41, 900 
Protection of big trees, Mariposa Grove (portion), M-—74___- 2, 500 
Comfort stations (2), Bridalveil Creek campground B-1-3-1- 24, 000 
Old United States mint national historical site (proposed) (Cali- 
fornia): Rehabilitation of building (portion) and museum 
emhibit®® {bn Sdadiiasanndedccauleee mene la teed napobcoctes 600, 000 
Total for region 4. vial wuanidakcbegie detec ait o cet cea ee 
Region 5: 
Acadia National Park (Maine) 
Blackwoods campground: 
Construct supplementary water supply___.__-_---~_ Siete 45, 000 
Comfort stations (3), loop C, B-56 (portion) —-___-______ 37, 000 
Construct campsites, tables and fireplaces, 
BOO0S 0, E00: COD vi cnkccincnnttcectomaiirdiiecoremnd ee taee. 5, 000 
Gettysburg National Military Park (Pa.): 
Reconditioning and installation cyclorama (completion) —___ 25, 000 
Ground development, cyclorama, M-—49 ae aaa 25, 000 


Replacement of rostrum and improvement of grounds, 


national cemetery, M-36-3_________--_--- aceonietendeal 31, TOO 
Improvements to park garage building, No. 119, B34... 1, 300 
Modernization of Wentz farmhouse, 

ORI TU0Ui:. pee 4, 800 
Rehabilitation of historic farmstead buildings, 6 dt 25, 000 


Vista cutting, M—13—4________ a nn i ae oe 19, 900 
Harpers Ferry National Monument cw. Va. re 
Rehabilitation and stabilization, 
historic structures (portion) ____- wipers becca ; 30, 000 
Independence National Historical Park (Pa.) »} 
Landscape development area A, M—3, M—5, M-6, 
M-7 (portion) _--_-- Ss ae ae 232, 100 


Rehabilitate and restore, Pp hil: \delphia zB xchange 
lias Bidiincga cinta 400, 000 


building No. 14, B—-107-1 (portion) ___- 
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Buildings and utilities program, 1959 fiscal year—Continued 


Region 5—Continued 
Isle Royale National Park (Mich.) : 
Rock Harbor: 


Construct housekeeping cabins (10 double—20 units) Amount 
SOC INRE TIGER Tak et eb ei Shia nee $175, 000 
Sewage system, U-1-6 (completion) —~-__-_.___________-~_ 27, 700 
Water avorm, 1-4-6 (pertiet) ..i—..ccseenexass-.... 13, 400 
Construction deepwater dock (completion) ....___--_~ 100, 000 
DOCGE DOP DORIC Diaiistiennicsiemwsemiy phtahnkanintrienetins 1, 197, 900 


National capital parks: 
District of Columbia : 
Mechanical maintenance shops and museum laboratory, 


Pas UIE snare cs cs lcd dead ciple tie peck iis tical Bical 532, 000 
Water system, Fletcher’s Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, U-196__ 9, 400 
Sewer system, Fletcher’s Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, U-—205__ 10,000 
Improvements, parks and _ reservations, D. C. M-206 

|) ee Se eee til Nici tt Ae it 51, 600 
East and West Potomac Parks, repair seawalls, M-191, 192_ 75, 800 
Increase water supply, East Potomac Park... ...--__._-_- 45, 300 

Maryland: 

Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, clearing, grubbing, ete....._._.____ 100, 000 
Catoctin, crippled children’s camp recreation building, B-25_ 38, 200 


Virginia: 
Prince William Forest: Extend water system, camps Nos. 2 


I. (a aes bce sentinel Beatie 25, 000 


Total for National Capitel Parksl...n3..ccccccccccnnnnen $887, 300 





BUILDINGS, UTILITIES, AND OTHER FACILITIES PROGRAM 


Projects proposed for accomplishment during the 1959 fiscal year with un- 
obligated balances estimated to be carried forward from the 1958 fiscal year 


Area, location, and project: Amount 
Gettysburg National Military Park, Pa.: Cyclorama Building... $528, 800 
Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah: Visitor center and exhibits, 

Ma steciicisineshicn taketh ones ete acl eae ae arc he hi cig alg cs 293, 400 


Jefferson National Expansion Memorial national historic sites, 
Missouri: relocation of railroad, grading, and filling 


SOTO ecisdtetccndnccenad steel bbebueb ane cle 2, 640, 000 
UO Age sei ete a See a ee ee ee ae 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 





























2. Acquisition of lands and water rights, $1,593,200 
se ae! Litem Bah ihe | 
Amount | Estimate, 
Activities available, | Decrease Subtotal 1959 Increase 
| 1958 | 
ts). Rend soowieiiion. «..-:.....2..2.......<- $1, 481, 876 | $1, 481, 876 obec | $1, 502,870 | $1, 502, 870 
(6) Water rights__. salaiighaen , 169, 572 ck ft eerser | 90, 330 90, 330 
ee 2 = | 1,651, 448 | 1,651, 448 | 1, 593, 200 | 1, 593, 200 
pean sei ot tee 








(a) Land acquisition, $1,502,870 


The estimate of $1,502,870 for the 1959 fiscal year is an increase of $500,000 
over the amount appropriated for 1958, and is needed to permit continuation of 
the program of acquiring privately owned lands within the parks and monu- 
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ments. The increase of $500,000 is needed to permit matching a like amount 
proffered as a donation by a private party. The estimate is broken down by the 
two types of land acquisition funds as follows: 











| Appropria- | Estimate, Increase 
ted, 1958 | 1959 
General land acquisition : ‘ OCC et OGL WO 4... i2s4s52505, 
Matching land acquisition (50-50) __._- is P cis 500, 000 $500, 000 
Total... 3 te. a __.......| 1,002, 870 1, 502, $70 | 500, 000 
| 


GENERAL LAND ACQUISITION 


The areas comprising the national park system have a gross acreage of ap- 
proximately 23 million acres, of which approximately 630,000 are not in Federal 
ownership. While the non-Federal lands comprise less than 3 percent of the 
gross area of the national park system, most of these properties are strategically 
located and impair public use and enjoyment of the areas in which they lie. 
Many of the properties are needed for developments planned under the Mission 
66 program. The estimate of $1,002,870 is needed to purchase the most important 
of these properties and others that may be offered for sale at reasonable prices. 

In accordance with requirements of a concession contract which expired De- 
cember 31, 1957, a relatively small portion of the estimate is required to acquire 
from the concessioner his possessory interest in buildings and structures located 
on federally owned lands in Rocky Mountain National Park as a prerequisite to 
removal of the facilities and restoration of the site to its natural condition as 
contemplated by the Service’s plans for the park. 


MATCHING LAND ACQUISITION 


The estimate of $500,000 is to permit matching with Federal funds a like 
amount to be donated by a private donor to provide a total, including the general 
land acquisition sum, of $2,002,870 to acquire privately owned lands within the 
boundaries of areas administered by the Service. The Service, in effect, obtains 
a double benefit for each dollar spent in acquiring land with matching funds. The 
appropriation of $500,000 will insure worthwhile results and reduce the ultimate 
amount that will be required to eliminate private holdings from areas in the 
system. 

A list of certain areas of the Service and the approximate acreages of the 
more important privately owned lands therein that are of high priority follows: 











Area and location Acres Estimated 
value 

Big Bend National Park, Tex--._------ usghtte schaldcinute Satamecmaall 500 $50, 000 
Glacier National Park, Mont __----- iii sa cadena il ala aie 300 150, 000 
Grand Teton National Park, Wyo-_-_.---- lhisn phsinlilinss heap seitardagiteae Aatiuntndinionaaaae 1,000 400, 000 
Tae tn TINE Us On ona. cscs mines eienbieaeerticn ener nioneal | 150 150, 000 
mouy Monuntein Natiqnal Park, Ole... -...2<-ccsscnnveswnesccsansaeeses 250 150, 000 
Yosemite National Park, Calif eich i chin citi cla a na ria an ie 500 400, 000 
Virgin Islands National Park, V. I......-......---.--.-- aihnaicteornmaenibeebtbitet 500 400, 000 
Colonial National Historical Park, Va__- ‘ sactibiaiedpcechceastihdhaedichantiietedesad 50 50, 000 
Gettysburg National Military Park, Pa..............................- nal 100 100, 000 
Joshua Tree National Monument, Calif-- irasupgintpaienmameamias | 400 75, 000 
Petrified Forest National Monument, Ariz- Sienna see ail 750 100, 000 
Whitman National Monument, Wash_. ; ceo Sl eaiaes 50 40, 000 
Antiotem National Battlefield G00, BEG. onc cics cnc cin a tncnns osccacccanccuss 200 70, 000 
Shiloh National Military Park, Tenn...................-....--- aa 20 11, 000 

ccs crcninten tcp bes gaan anieepone dt aibcane takai aa | 4, 770 2, 146, 000 
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(b) Water rights, $90,330 


The estimate is in the same amount as appropriated for the 1958 fiscal year, 
and is required to continue an orderly water-rights acquisition program to in- 
clude only the items of highest priority. 

There are approximately 1,143 water systems in areas in the desert land States 
of the West where water use is dependent on appropriation in accordance with 
State water laws, and rights have been established for only 387 of those systems. 
Another 30 of the systems are in Yellowstone National Park with exclusive 
jurisdiction such that the Solicitor of the Department of the Interior and the 
Department of Justice have not yet decided to subject the water claims to State 
administration or adjudication. This leaves 726 water systems, or water using 
developments, in areas in the desert land States for which water rights must 
be established. Adequate rights for some of these systems can only be acquired 
by purchase. 

The estimate of $90,330 is required to carry out surveys to obtain data which 
are not on plans of existing water systems; preparation of maps to support ap- 
plications for the appropriation of water in compliance with State water laws; 
purchase of water rights where there is no further water for appropriation by 
application, permit or license: and for preparation and filing of applications with 
supporting maps for new systems being constructed under the Mission 66 
program. 


Appropriations by fiscal year 





ence ses SO O00: 150 FO cc tidcwncsics __. $13, 916, 300 
ee ecg is 34: 006, G28: POG ank ie kee -__. 13, 618, 200 
I Sapte ite ai 20, Oe, BO I teen eine cad 8, 425, 000 
sate tte Lae ics TE Bi ee IN wicca eennded enced 15, 250, 000 
sc ie Ses Bey Ge Gee Betis eden 17, 400, 000 
Itemization of estimate—Construction 
ecotecceiisonghees i ee erecta we ns ae Se i is 
Estimate, | Estimate, 
| 1958 1959 
PROGRAM AND FINANCING 

Total obligations_-___- ; $20, 497, 028 $15, 892, 468 
Unobligated balance brought forward___- ; | —6, 589, 496 | —3, 492, 468 
Unobligated balance carried forward___-- aa] 3, 492, 468 

Appropriations_ _-_-_-- 17, 400, 000 12, 400, 000 

OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 

01 Personal services ---_-- : ; ; 2, 673, 000 2, 180, 000 
a. ; oe 300, 000 300, 000 
03 Transportation of things__- 60, 000 60, 000 
04 Communication services__- 2 40, 000 40, 000 
05 Rents and utility services___- = 100, 000 100, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction_- ‘ 30, 000 30, 000 
07 Other contractual services - : 2, 500, 000 | 2, 000, 000 
08 Supplies and materials____- : 600, 000 | 600, 000 
09 Equipment_-. ; . ‘ r 400, 000 400, 000 
10 Lands and structures 2 13, 681, 000 | 10, 077, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_. 91, 195 | 91, 650 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ 1,000 | 1, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments.-_.-.. é ica wiv getanaenek aa tena 20, 833 | 12, 818 

NE is} se nicenecdwc chenbbbtscumncttimineitaminaadae 20, 497, 028 15, 892, 468 


BUDGET RESERVE 


Chairman Haypen. I note in the justifications that approximately 
$3,500,000 of the funds available for your construction program were 
placed in budget reserve. Have these funds been released for obli- 
gation ? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, they have, with the exception of the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial in St. Louis, a $2,640,000 item which 
has been held in reserve for some time pending an agreement between 
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the city, the railroads, and the Federal Government. We are rapidly 
coming to the point where that agreement can be entered into. 

Chairman Haypen. What projects had to be deferred as the result 
of this reserve? 

Mr. Wirtn. The reserve has been released to us now with the ex- 
ception of that $2,640,000. So we are back in business on all that 
reserve money, with the exception of funds for the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial. That program is not ready to go until we 
reach an agreement. 

Chairman Haypen. I discussed this construction program with 
the Secretary last week. I personally think it is a mistake not to 
proceed with this program substantially in accordance with the sub- 
mission set out as the Mission 66 program. The Secretary has ad- 
vised the committee that he is now in the process of bringing this 
matter to the attention of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. In order to maintain the construction program 
at the Mission 66 rate, how much in addition to the budget estimate 
would be required ? 

Mr. Wirrn. To continue our buildings and utilities program on the 
Mission 66 schedule would require $12,100,000 in addition to the 
budget estimate of $12,400,000, or a total appropriation of $24,500,000. 

We have our Mission 66 program on a full 10-year program basis. 
We have tried to arrange it in an orderly way so we could handle a 
larger part of it this yes 

Chairman Haypen. Tf you do not do it now, it has to be postponed 
to 1967, 1968, 1969, or 1970. 

Mr. Wirru. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. So the schedule originally submitted as Mission 
66 will not be carried out? 

Mr. Wirt. That is right. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND AND WATER RIGHTS 


Chairman Haypren. The estimate includes $1,593,000 for the acqul- 
sition of land and water rights. It is my understanding that $500,- 
000 of this is to match a like sum that will be donated. Am I correct? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Several years ago this committee requested the 
Park Service to acquire certain lands at the Gettysburg National 
Military Park known as the McMillan farm. Have these ‘lands been 
acquired 7 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir 

GRAND CANYON SCHOOL 

Chairman Haypen. In the appropriation act for fiscal year 1957 
$250,000 was provided for the construction of school facilities at the 
Grand Canyon National Park. 

It has been brought to my attention that this facility is not ade- 
quate to meet the needs. This results from two factors, namely: 

The original estimate of $250,000 was too low. Therefore, the 
size of the original building had to be reduced, and 

2. We underestimated the enrollment of the school. 

Do you have any information on the adequacy of this facility ? 


. 
! 
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Mr. Wirrn. Yes, the facility is way overcrowded now. The origi- 
nal estimates came in rather quickly from the State and were not 
adequate. A limit was put on it and when the plans were prepared, 
it was not sufficient. We need approximately $135,000 now to finish 
up the school and put on the additions necessary in order to properly 
serve the community. 

Chairman Haypen. It will take that much money to provide an 
adequate facility ¢ 

Mr. Wrirtu. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. It should be made clear that the cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance, including the cost of teachers, is provided by 
the local school district. I assume this same arrangement would 
apply to additional facilities provided ? 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes. 

Chairman Haypen. That is, the State and the school district will 
agree to provide the teachers and maintain the facility if the Park 
Service will build it. The members of the committee will recall that, 
in this instance, we have a legally formed school district, but they 
cannot bond themselves because there is no appreciable amount of 
taxable land within the district. 

Mr. Wrrru. The State takes over the complete operation of the 
building, including the teachers. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT NATIONAL MEMORIAL PARK 


Senator Youne. Mr. Wirth, I gave you some items that are pro- 
posed for the Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park. We, 
out there, have been anxious to get some work done in that park so 
it will be in pretty good shape for the anniversary celebration of the 
former President’s birthday. But that is impossible now. We have 
hopes, though, that the construction program can be speeded up. 

As to those items I gave you there, are there any of those that could 
be advanced a year ? 

Mr. Wirtn. They all could be advanced, sir. It is just a question 
of funds. We are operating on a budget, and it becomes awfully dif- 
ficult to allot this money and keep it in good balance throughout. 
I made a very definite effort to try to get ready for the Theodore 
Roosevelt celebration, and we are getting our visitor center under con- 
tract. Weare going to have the road completed, but we are not going 
to have the surface on it. We are going to have the base and there 
will be no dust. We felt that we should not try to go ahead this year 
with the construction of the road when the celebration is going on. 

We will come back the following year and put what we call the 
“sole” on it. Any of these items you have here, Senator, are all in 
our program and are all desirable, and we would go ahead as fast as 
we could; it is just a question of financing. 

Senator Youna. If the funds were increased, you could do more? 

Mr. Wietn. That is correct. 

Senator Young. I will try tosee that it is done. 

Chairman Haypen. I have received a letter from Senator Lyndon 
Johnson, a member of this committee, with reference to needed im- 
provements at the San Jose Mission in Texas. This letter will be 
included in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 
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UNITED States SENATE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEMOCRATIC LEADER, 


Washington, D. C., March 8, 1958. 
Hon. Cart HayYpDEn, 


Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing a letter from Congressman Paul J. 
Kilday in behalf of an appropriation of $45,000 for certain improvements of the 
San Jose Mission, located in Texas. I am am also enclosing a resolution which 
the San Antonio Conservation Society passed at its meeting on December 5, 
1957, and which I had inserted in the Congressional Record of January 27, 1958, 
page 837. 

I hope this matter may be given consideration when the Interior appropria- 
tions bill is taken up for action and that, in the meantime, the budget officer of 
the Interior Department be asked to furnish information about funds for this 
purpose. 

I would like also to ask that Mr. Woodruff, the clerk of the subcommittee, 
see that this matter is brought to my attention as well as to the attention of 
the other members of the subcommittee when we come to act on the 1959 budget 
request for the Interior Department. 

With highest regards, I am 

Sincerely, 


Lynpon B. JoHNsoN. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1958. 
Hon. LyNpon B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Lynpon: During the last few months the San Antonio Conservation So- 
ciety, Mrs. Ethel W. Harris, manager of San Jose Mission national historic site, 
and others have contacted me concerning their desire to secure an appropriation 
for the purpose of making certain improvements at San Jose Mission. It is my 
understanding that Mrs. W. Grant Bechtel, president of the San Antonio Con- 
servation Society, and others have contacted you in this connection, and that 
you had a copy of the conservation society resolution requesting these funds 
placed in the Congressional Record. 

As you will recall, the amount requested is $45,000, and I have gone into the 
matter with the Department of Interior, and have been satisfied by the Depart- 
ment that they have the general authority to expend this money for this purpose 
if we could be successful in getting an amendment for this purpose in the 1959 
Department of Interior budget. The Department of Interior budget was acted 
upon in the House on February 18, and therefore, it is not possible for me to offer 
such an amendment. I would appreciate your studying this matter and advis- 


ing me whether you would feel disposed to offer an amendment for this purpose 
in the Senate. 


With best regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
PauL J. Kivpay, 
Member of Congress. 


Chairman Haypen. I wish you would submit a statement for the 
record on this matter. 


Mr. Wirru. I would be glad to prepare a statement on that and 
submit it. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


The San Jose Mission is regarded as one of the finest Spanish missions in North 
America. Established in 1720, it is an outstanding example of the truntier Span- 
ish missions which stretched across the Southwest in the 18th century. 

The mission is located 1% miles south of the city limits of San Antonio, Tex. 
It was designated a national historic site on June 1, 1941. The area contains 4.13 
acres of non-Federal land on which the mission is located, and is administered by 
the Roman Catholic Church under a cooperative agreement with the Texas State 
Parks Board and the Department of the Interior. 
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Under terms of the cooperative agreement, the Secretary of the Interior agrees, 


among other items, that— 


(a) The Secretary shall provide and place a national historic site marker 
to mark the mission site, provided funds are available for that purpose. 

(b) The Secretary shall cooperate with the archbishop and the Texas 
State Parks Board in the preservation and use of the San Jose Mission as a 
national historic site, and shall provide technical assistance in planning and 
executing measures for such preservation and use, within limits of available 
appropriations. 

(c) The Secretary may, in his discretion, expend such funds as may be 
made available by appropriation or donation, for the purpose of assisting 
the archbishop and the Texas State Parks Board in the appropriate develop- 
ment of the San Jose Mission as a national historic site. 


The National Park Service has participated in preserving and developing the 


mission by providing technical advice and assistance in planning, by installation 


of a marker at the site, and by the construction of a parking area. 


Costs to the 


Federal Government for capital improvements have been about $2,350, which were 


met from funds available to the Service. 


No estimate is available aan the costs of 


technical assistance in planning the developments and improvements at the mis- 
sion, but such costs have been nominal which were absorbed within funds appro- 
priated for such purposes. 


The outdoor theater proposed for completion by the mission has been a high 
priority item for several years. 


No funds are now available or included in the 


1959 budget estimates to meet the estimated costs of $45,000 for its completion. 


LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACTS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 


$22 million for the liquidation of contracts for the construction of 


roads and trails and parkways pursuant to the contract authority 
granted in the Federal aid highway acts. 


The justification will be included in the record. 
(The justification referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Construction (liquidation of contract authorization) 
Appropriation Act, 1958__-____-_- Leek eke Baden mmae eens $31, 000, 000 
Decreases : 
Perera... i... s.-- Fs ee pee Se ee oe 


Roads and trails____- eo a ee 16, 000, 000 


Subtotal 31. 000, 000 





Increases : 


Parkways _--- 5 es ei 9, 782. 000 
Roads and trails___--- 3 nctentoodktaiaes Sale ee 2 12, 218, 000 
Budget estimate, 1959 ‘ Dick Selec ad ica sg 22, 000, 000 
ANALYSIS BY ACTIVITIFS 
Const tio liquidation of contract authorization 
Appropria-| Decrease | Subtotal | Estimat Increase 
| tion, 1958 } 59 | 

1. Parkways IZ15, 000, 000 $15,000, 000 | $9, 782,000 | $9, 782, 000 
2. Roads and trails 16, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 12, 218, 000 12. 218. 000 
Total_. 31, 000,000 31, 000, 000 22, 000, 000 22, 000, 000 
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GENERAL 


The estimate of $22 million is for liquidating unfunded contractual obliga- 
tions scheduled under the 1958 fiscal year program and for making payments 
against obligations to be incurred during the 1959 fiscal year pursuant to the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. The Federal-Aid Highway Acts of 1954 and 
1956 authorize the appropriation of funds to cover contractual obligations for 


—_— = 


the fiscal years 1955-59 as follows: 


Authorizations for appropriation 


| trails 
| 





| 
Parkways | Roads and | Total 


1955-57 fiscal years: Sec. 4 (a) and (b), Federal-Aid Highway 


| 
| 





Act, 1952... hse dn bad f oe rete “8 $32, 000,000 | $35, 000, 000 $67, 000, 000 
1958 fiscal year: Sec. 104 (a) and (b), Federal-Aid Highway 
Act, 1956___- ‘ be be ee 16, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 
1959 fiscal year: Sec. 104 (a) and (b), Federal-Aid Highway 
Sica cudacet asia naabieeadavern aie. fa 16, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 
POR cucinnsiuhasndiates 


din Saventhyeaeien adake 64, 000, 000 67, 000, 000 131, 000, 000 


The 1959 fiscal year marks the fifth year in which the parkways and roads and 
trails construction programs have been in progress under the contract authori- 
zations contained in the Federal-Aid Highway Acts of 1954 and 1956. A con- 
siderable backlog of construction work on the park roads and trails and park- 
ways accumulated during and after the war. During this period a tremendous 
increase took place in the volume of traffic utilizing these facilities. Since 
the enactment of the Federal-Aid Highway Acts of 1954 and 1956, great strides 
have been made in catching up with the deferred work and in modernizing and 
in realining existing roads, and in the construction of new sections to accom- 
modate present day needs. The programs for the 1955, 1956, and 1957 fiscal 
years amounted to $67 million. Of that amount, almost $64 million was obli- 
gated as of June 30, 1957. It is estimated that about $60 million will be obli- 
gated during the 1958 and 1959 fiscal years to continue the construction and 
reconstruction of these facilities. Much work remains to be done. 

The 1959 program will provide for work under each of the activities as 
outlined below. 


1. PARKWAYS, $9,782,000 


The $9,782,000 estimate would provide $5,006,800 for liquidating contractual 
obligations incurred or to be incurred during the 1958 fiscal year under the 
authority of section 104 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, and $4,775,200 
for partial payments to contractors accomplishing projects contained in the 
1959 fiscal year program. 

The 1959 program schedules projects for 5 of the 9 authorized parkways. 
The program will be directed primarily at closing gaps in parkways construc- 
tion in order to make longer stretches of usable mileage available for visitors, 
and for developing recreational facilities along completed sections of the park- 
ways. Three major road projects will require $1 million or more each. There 
are 8 other major road projects and 67 minor projects. Minor projects are 
comprised of roads, trails, walks, parking areas, and various types of visitor 
facilities such as utility systems, comfort stations, campground and picnic 
facilities, utility buildings, employee residences, etc. 

The following tablulation shows by parkway the proposed application of the 
funds for liquidation of prior year obligations and that portion to be applied 
toward partial payments on work to be accomplished during the 1959 fiscal year. 


To meet 

Parkway 1959 program | To liquidate | partial pay- Total esti- 
1958 program ments, 1959 mate, 1959 
| | program 


! 
| } 





Blue Ridge-_-- $4,006,800 | $1,792,000 | $1,899,000 | $3, #91, 000 

Foothills 522, 000 498, 050 262, 000 760, 050 

George Washington Memorial 1, 333, 600 | 1, 578, 090 770, 800 2, 348, 890 

Natchez Trace | 3, 440, 100 | 1, 138, 660 1, 626, 900 | 2, 765, 560 

Rock Creek and Potomac 225, 500 | 216, 500 | 216, 500 
_ —— — — - - - ——__ ——__—__ |— — ————— 

Total “ , 9, 528, 000 | 5, 006, 800 4, 775, 200 | 9, 782, 000 
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Funds to improve the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway are being programed 
under this activity. This parkway, authorized by the act of March 4, 1913 (37 
Stat. 885), to connect Potomac Park with the Zoological Park and Rock Creek 
Park, has been financed in the past with “Roads and trails” funds. Until recent 
years, this parkway was considered essentially complete, but it has become more 
and more evident, with the increasing traffic incident to growth of the metropoli- 
tan area, that additional major expenditures will be required, including recon- 
struction, realinement, etc., of existing roadway, replacement of bridges, con- 
struction of some major projects such as a satisfactory route through or around 
the National Zoological Park to connect with Rock Creek Park, and for other 
physical facilities on the parkway lands. Because of the foregoing, beginning 
with the 1958 fiscal year, work on the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway is 
scheduled for accomplishment under the “Parkways” activity of the appropriation 
estimates. 

A general description of the program planned for 1959, by parkway, follows: 


Blue Ridge Parkway, $3,838,8000 (North Carolina, $2,269,700; Virginia, 
$1,569,100) 

This parkway was started in 1933 under authority of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act of June 16, 1933. When completed, it will extend along the crest of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains for a distance of 477 miles in Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

In Virginia, the program provides for the completion of grading and structures 
on a 14-mile section between U. S. Highway 220 near Roanoke and Adney Gap. 
A portion of this work has already been provided for in the 1958 fiscal year pro- 
gram. With the completion of this work and the final paving, the only gap 
remaining in this State would be the adjacent 15-mile section running northly 
from U. 8S. Highway 220 to U. S. Highway 460. 

In North Carolina, the program provides for the grading work on a scenic high 
12-mile section from Beech Gap through Haywood and Jackson Counties to 
Rockinghorse Gap. The 1958 program provides for the paving of an 11-mile ad- 
joining section at the southern end from Beach Gap to Wagon Road Gap. 

The 1959 program also provides for general development items for several 
recreational areas along newly completed sections as well as for additional public- 
service facilities at existing developed areas to take care of the increased park 
visitation. 


Foothills Parkway, $500,000 (Tennessee) 
The Foothills Parkway was authorized by the act of February 22, 1944 (16 


U. 8. C. 403h-11). When completed, it will extend approximately 72 miles gen- 
erally parallel to the northern boundary of the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park between the Pigeon River and the Little Tennessee River. 

The 1959 program will start the construction of a 2-mile section on the main 
line of the parkway between Little River and Murray Gap. The parkway, 
when completed, will provide a scenic panorama of Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park. 


George Washington Memorial Parkway $1,277,600 (Maryland, $189,500 ; Virginia, 
$1,088,100) 

This parkway is authorized to extend from Mount Vernon to Great Falls on 
the Virginia side of the Potomac River and from Great Falls to Fort Washing- 
ton on the Maryland side, a total length of about 49 miles, not including the 
distance through Alexandria, Va., and the District of Columbia... The Mount 
Vernon Highway portion of the parkway was completed several years ago; more 
recently it has been extended from Arlington Memorial Bridge to a connection 
with Spout Run above Key Bridge, a total distance of about 15 miles from 
Mount Vernon. Rights-of-way for the parkway are being provided by the 
States of Virginia and Maryland with participation by counties and the United 
States. The major portion of the parkway from Spout Run to the site of the 
Central Intelligence Agency at Langley, Va., a distance of about 6 miles, is 
being constructed with funds appropriated to that Agency and advanced to the 
service for that purpose. Rights-of-way for this portion are being acquired by 
the National Capital Planning Commission with funds appropriated to the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and matched by funds provided by the State of 
Virginia and Arlington and Fairfax Counties. The 1959 program provides for 
<ompletion of this portion of the parkway. The program also provides for 
access roads and parking at Fort Washington and the repair and stabilization 
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work on the old fort which was started with funds provided in the 1957 fiscal 
year program. 


Natchez Trace Parkway $3,295,100 (Mississippi, $2,825,000 ; Tennessee, $470,100) 

A survey to determine the route of this parkway was authorized by the act 
of May 21, 1934, and construction was started with funds allocated from the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1985. When completed, the parkway 
will extend for a distance of about 450 miles from Nashville, Tenn., to Natchez, 
Miss. 

The amount programed for Mississippi would advance the completion of the 
165-mile Jackson-Tupelo unit on which construction has been underway at 
various times since 1937. The program includes the final paving of 27 miles 
of parkway from United States Highway 45 near Tupelo southwesterly to 
United States Highway 32 and would complete a section on which grading and 
structures are now underway. The program will also provide for the final 
paving extending 9 miles south from Mississippi Highway 15 to United States 
Highway 82 to provide a long continuous 111-mile completed unit to Jackson. 

A start of construction on the 49-mile Clinton-Port Gibson (Mississippi) unit 
is contemplated by the 1959 program, which also provides for grading and base 
course work on a portion of the 14-mile section running southwesterly from 
Oakley Road to the Regantown Road. 

In Tennessee, the program provides for completion of the Little Buffalo River 
Bridge on a section where grading is in progress. 

General development projects are included for several recreational areas in 
Mississippi and Tennessee, including facilities at several popular picnic areas 
north of Jackson, Miss. 

Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway $216,500 (District of Columbia) 

This parkway was authorized by the act approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 
885). Excerpts from that act are quoted in part as follows: 

“* * * That for the purpose of preventing the pollution and obstruction of 
Rock Creek and of connecting Potomac Park with Zoological Park and Rock 
Creek Park. * * * That all lands * * * as shown and designated on said map 
are hereby appropriated to and made a part of the parkway herein authorized 
to be acquired.” 

The 1959 program contemplates construction of the Water Sports Center Boat 
House and docks at the Mole at the mouth of Rock Creek where access roads, 
parking and a bridge are being constructed with 1958 fiscal year funds. 


Advance planning $400,000 


This amount is scheduled for the continuation of plans and surveys, advance 
construction plans, specifications and estimates that would ready major projects 
for advertisement and contract award as construction funds are available. 


2. ROADS AND TRAILS, $12,218,000 


The estimate of $12,218,000 is requested to provide $4,045,700 to liquidate 
obligations against projects being accomplished during the 1958 fiscal year, and 
$8,172,300 to meet partial payments to contractors in carrying out the 1959 
program of $15,805,000. 

The roads and trails construction program of $15,805,000 is broken down into 
the following broad categories : 


Major roads: 
meconsteeetion. 2): 0.32 a ee eee $9, 415, 300 
Final paving ha ES IIE eben ica Os Saige a ade 558, 100 
NOW WORBn cee a a eee eee eee 269, 000 
Miscellaneous minor roads and trails projects_________-____________ 5, 012, 600 
AAvetee planning: GuEVCFD, Cle. 2a asc cceeenncen nae lmatde 550, 000 


cadena adept ed Cae ogee sos. i shinai ia dan ae 


Reconstruction and relocation of existing roads make up the largest category 
of work required. Many miles of park roads were built more than 25 years 
ago at standards far below modern requirements. 

Informational and interpretive signs, markers and exhibits, turnouts, parking 
spaces and overlooks are included in the needs of the modern park road, so that 
the motorist can make the most satisfactory use of it. Relocation, in many in- 


Total 
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stances, is the only method of eliminating steep, winding, and narrow sections 
for safe use. The principal has been followed of providing the motorist with a 
fair assortment of the attractions by supplementing roads with good trail systems 
to accommodate those visitors who desire a more intimate contact with the 
scenic, historic, scientific, archeologic, or wilderness features which comprise all 
but a small percentage of the major parks. 

Approximately $10,200,000 is included for roads to be constructed through the 
cooperative facilities of the Bureau of Public Roads. This amount will finance 
23 major projects in 17 parks. The minor roads and trails program to be ¢ar- 
ried out by the Service involves 130 projects in 45 different parks, having a total 
construction estimate of about $4,855,000. The remaining $750,000 in the pro- 
gram is for constructing roads, parking areas, and walks to serve concessioners’ 
facilities and for advance plan preparation, surveys, ete. 

Details of the proposed roads and trails program follow : 


1959 fiscal year roads and trails program—Summary 
{Based on Bureau of the Budget allowances] 


Major roads: 


I sR i a ict tacd Sip ia cal wis da ngh i dl a leek digi ciaaeldaasdatewneltaiae $1, 536, 700 
ON a de asec ining caren ong lasek gies es eae tdlescaecicgs Aa atati ait 2, 291, 300 
IR NN a a ates Sian 8 ch aeesnciap ay ea aaa aegabn idl 1, 626, 200 
mene 4... a sh ealceatep eae aateehadilee ah cae ieee et eaicia A 3, 824, 300 
I CIE rac ceca “aiemsam tl cars islam igehalinagp alain aleipienos ale saciid alld coarse ea kaa 75, 000 
NIU, RNR Oe I src apis tide erp teases ic hind acieoncmen cn nine ala gs 888, 900 

SN a a ea eee ea te be oi dee 10, 242, 400 


Minor roads and trails: 


SN ens a Ro wc end eel eee abe ake 787, 900 


NNN a a SS a on a tae 1, 039, 300 
NE shi ae rai a ar ae ae ae hak ele ee eas ow ices bien 804, 400 


ie ae ere 
I Ne ee eS 
National Capital Parks 


Sse os bee etal uci ipieas ccae en ono na can aa an! ced baile tae endl Rivas 769, 100 
Boe alannah weet edie etd _ 551, 000 
sateen 860, 900 


PN exctrcor Vice ebb ee ee eee ee ek Ue a ee 4, 812, 600 
Release CIN PETOOE: CUO ioc ceconasenseecwncesanueewie 550, 000 
Roads and parking areas to serve concessioners’ facilities___..___- 200, 000 


Rk eee kee bi ee ae ee beds aei id caene eae 15, 805,000 


Major roads program, 1959 fiscal year 
Region ‘2 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park (N. C.): Reconstruct 
Newfound Gap Highway, Route 1B, Newfound Gap to Kephart Amount 
mee Vere a Be re Races ieee loam Gaerne 385, 700 
Shenandoah National Park (Va.): 
Skyline Drive, top surfacing, Crescent Rock to Bootens Gap, 


Route 102, approximately 10 miles_____._.._----____- - 226, 800 
Skyline Drive, grade separation and approaches, Thornton 
OND nS ke Cea een eae: Fe eile ce seaihe 758, TOO 
Vicksburg National Military Park ( Miss.) : 
Sherman Avenue, improvements and surfacing, R-12—4____~_ 45, 000 
Connecting Rvenue, improvements and surfacing, R-36-2_-__- 81, 700 
Cemetery Road, improvements and surfacing, R-43-3______-_ 38, 800 





Total for region 1 sa lc ip ed accel eran agian donee 1, 536, 700 
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Major roads program, 1959 fiscal year—Continued 
Region 2: 
Badlands National Monument (S. Dak.) : Cedar Pass-Pinnacles 
Highway, 1D (portion), grading and base surfacing, 4.1 miles, Amount 


DOH soos ceninnnztsbadtswaisianinned ah aie Seen ae $390, 000 
Dinosaur National Monument (Utah): Harpers Corner and ap- 

proach road, canyon sections, grading and subbase (portion)... 226, 000 
Glacier National Park (Mont.) : Many Glacier and approach road, 

slide stabilization and top surfacing, 12.37 miles, R-7-7_-_-_---- 331, 300 
Grand Teton National Park (Wyo.) : Jackson Lake Road, Route 2 

(portion), grading and base surfacing, 4.5 miles, R-23-3__- ~~ 500, 000 


Rocky Mountain National Park (Colo.): High drive entrance 
road, 2A, acquisition of right-of-way, grading and base sur- 


facing, -RW~194 ii coscdesasniinn eee A ee ess 269, 000 
Yellowstone National Park (Wyo.): Grand Loop, 1A, B, C, 3 
Gibbon: River bridges, BR~IO-G...60.0 5 we ae 575, 000 
Total for vegloett Besos. we a 2, 291, 300 


Region 3: 
Big Bend National Park (Tex.): Rio Grande Road, Route 2 
(portion) Tornillo Creek to Daniels Ranch, grading and base 
surfacing and tunnel, 5.0 miles, R—-21-8__.._.__.____________ 745, 000 
Mesa Verde National Park (Colo.) : Park entrance road, 1A, B 
(portion), F, grade and widen from Point Lookout to park 
entrance, bituminous surface from park entrance through 


Prater Canyon, R-7-5, R-21-2 (6.5 miles) ........_._-_-___ 570, 000 
Zion National Park (Utah): South entrance road, and Oak 
Creek service road extension, reconstruction, 1.5 miles, R-57__ 311, 200 4 
Fotal. 160 DOO Bisnkccicccadcanicinaticiettnmidie Ae a 1, 626, 200 
Region 4: 
Mount McKinley National Park (Alaska): Park road, bridges, | 
and other im pro Ventas cic cnc ccidtinidandaaiadetbeis 400, 000 


Mount Rainier National Park ( Wash.) : 
Nisqually entrance road, 1B10, Marmot Point to Barn Flat, 


grading road, and parking area, R—-149__-_--______-___- 678, 000 
East side road, Chanapecosh entrance to Cayuse Pass, im- 
provements and surfacing, R-72-5_--------------------_ 550, 000 


Yosemite National Park (Calif.) : 
Tioga Road, 4B3, end of B1 to beginning of B2 including 


Yosemite Creek Bridge, grading and bridge, R-—6—8_____-_ 670, 000 
Tioga Road, 4B4, Porcupine Summit to Snow Creek, grading 
and bituminous surfacing treatment, R-12-S_________-___ 776, 300 
Tioga Road, 4B5, Snow Creek to W. Fork Tenaya Creek, 
Grading Fe O-Oisc cc ain anette 750, 000 
"Potel £68 TORII  Gesiciccinicictcmcteh intel wstaaaae 3, 824, 300 


Region 5: 
Acadia National Park (Maine): Anemone Cave Road, Route 


22A1, grading and surfacing, 0.186 miles_.____......---_-___ 75, 000 

"Pote) Low DOMME scsi di chee ctchctickedatiadeelahin deka ee 75, 000 
National Capital Parks: Road construction in District of Columbia__ 888, 900 
Sotel for National Capital PATE iecccncecdamanmmitecnncee 888, 900 
Rotel mejOl TORN sink dn dcccindncnndaiaadunnnnaanaann 10, 242, 400 
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Minor roads and trails p: tgram, 1959 fiscal year 


Region 1: 
Abraham Lincoln National Historical Park (Ky.): Construct Amount 


PUNTER Ch WENO CR Toei isin $5, 000 
Cape Hatteras National Shrine (N.C.) : 
Construct marina parking area, R-38—1_-_----__----------_-- 54, 600 


Continuation of Cape Point road system including comple- 
tion of loop road, residences and utility area roads and 
SIS CUNT OR. iin ens inl 116, 900 
Everglades National Park (Fla.): 
Pine Island: Construct road and access drives, employee resi- 


CON Os. on ise has een ae cK een 6, 000 
Flamingo: Signs and markers, R-81_--__------------------ 12, 500 
Park, general: Construct elevated interpretive trails—includ- 

ing shelters, signs, and exhibits, R-41___---__--____-____- 90, 300 
Construct interpretive roadside walks—Pinelands Trail and 

Pa-Ha-O-Kee Overlook Trail, R-73 (portions) -._-_-__---~ 22, 000 

Fort Sumter National Monument (S. C.): Construct walks and 
steps, area adjacent to Battery Huger, left half of fort, R-1____ 4, 000 


Great Smoky Mountains National Park (N.C.) : 
Smokemont campground : 


Replace bridge and build new approaches, R-14-3__ ~~ 60, 000 
Surfacing of roads and parking areas, R-12-3__-______ 14, 600 
Grade and surface roads and parking areas, expansion 

ere; BtGhi sn hi ete hee eee ee eee 52, 500 
Construct entrance road and court, camptenders’ resi- 

Gees ER ne 8 ite ee a ee, 5, 000 
Construct nature trails with signs and markers, R-254___ 1, 900 


Great Smoky Mountains National Park (Tenn.) : 
Cades Cove: 
Construct entrance road to residence and maintenance 


NO Sire ies shea aan aonalc 7, 900 
Construct roads and walks, 4 residences, and mainte- 

DINO DOR, TDI soso sscitinictseserin zt ad bib 7, 500 
Construct parking area and walk, public-use area, 

PIE, dchaciinddan bend kinins lant tales aie 14, 500 
Construct a4 trail with signs and markers, camp- 

reap Rarer hn sci yt re a ee 3, 100 


Hot Springs National P “ne (Ark.) : Roadway and bridge in Whit- 
a in ict erent a nea idecopagbschele bacatels 12, 500 
Mammoth Cave National Park (Ky.): 


Emprovement te cave trails. 221s eek kis aca Seid 50, 000 
Pave primary route 5, frozen Niagara entrance__________- z 10, 000 
Pave primary route 23, new entrance road_________ inka 8, 000 
Construct walks, trails, parking area, visitor center (portion) = 45, 700 


Richmond National Battlefield Park (Va.): Construct signs, 
markers and roadside exhibits, R-4, R-5__--_-______________ 13, 900 
Shenandoah National Park (Va.): 
Thornton Gap: Construct roads, walks, and parking areas, 


employees residence, concessioner and storage yard_______ 100, 000 
Park, general: 

Slope flattening, R-93, 94, 95 (portions) __..___________ 19, 300 

RR RO COUN gos pi siea cota 9, 300 
Construct Big Run Road bridge, R- BC anscte eaten ee 14, 200 

weapon Cam Driggs, eee 6. 11, 700 

Virgin Islands National Park (V. I.) : Rehabilitation of existing 

I ocak ci oe apni Se akan hog 5 Se gee 15. 000 


CEE mI ETON ssi eS Stn a ae aa se eh he he 787, 900 
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Minor roads and trails program, 1959 fiscal year—Continued 


Region 2: 
Badlands National Monument (S. Dak.) : Construct service road 
and parking court, visitor center, R-68____________--_-______ 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison National Monument (Colo.) : 
Guardrails at overlooks, R—11-1, R-12-1 
Dinosaur National Monument (Utah) : 
Construct parking areas and road, quarry area, (completion) 
Ns ee eS En nate ta cia eee eae aaa 
Widen and resurface, quarry entrance road, boundary to 
lower parking area, 1.8 miles, R-24______-_______________ 
Construct signs and markers, R-25 (portion) —-------_-___-_ 
Construct Split Mountain campground look road, R-20__-- 
Grading, widening and bituminous surfacing Split Mountain 
COPRO TRG, Ti Rie, Te sk cise ietienpiey eevee 
Effigy Mounds National Monument (Iowa) : 
TOU OTR, TUURICIIIUIUU RE Nn ane oc resincierss Secreto ieahdaeacee 
BROOD CNET i TOE, Tascam aneens 
Entrance road and headquarters parking area, R-6________ 
Cm CE Bere acticin ccs enninectoamemeaes 
Glacier National Park (Mont.) : 
St. Mary: 
Reconstruct residential and utility area road, Route 
5 Ms hia cteaessiscs cpg pepe cpa ecient eee eae eee 
Construct cattle guard and fence, 1 mile, entrance 
Pl 1 scsi stteterosiepiacontcemasivanthaebdaiide Sepeacanie same eanieieataemienameee 
Many Glacier: 
Replacement of steps, hotel parking area, R-217__-----_ 
Lake Josephine trail, 0.3 miles, bituminous sur- 
facing, R-224 
Park, general: 
Construct parking areas (12) various’ locations, 
Going-to-the-Sun Road, R-215_...................._. 
Overlook trail, Logan Pass Parking Area, 0.1 mile, grade 
Tiel iG reeA UN CR iii rcttciicneesnaeserasinn tieitniniiind 
Complete roads and parking areas, Rising Sun, R-212-1 
Construct roads and parking areas, Apgar (portion) ____ 
Grand Teton National Park ( Wyo.) : 
Colter Bay area: 
Construction nature foot trail (completion) R—45-1____ 
Extend parking area and walks, day use area, R-144____ 
Park, general: 
Construct roadside exhibits, R-147_...._....._________ 
Construct horse trail to Hidden Falls R-33-2 (comple- 
IID caicncpesede cenncnceecteatiniaccnpuieageaiatcn wii Reis er 
Service road and walks, Buffalo Fork ranger Station, 
R-149 


8 ee ae ae an ae ae ae ee eee ee ee 


Rocky Mountain National Park (Colo.) : 
Construct parking area and roads, Grand Lake entrance 
R-50-4 (DORRIGND «. -in0s5 cdl naicitetannswep Neues 
Comte wick. POM ee Ni ni irs etree 
Scotts Bluff National Monument (Neb.) : 
Commtruct CHMis, Be Rac 3 Ss ii 5 i ee date 
Construct interpretive signs, R-2-1ick is cite eee 
Construct walks and driveways, headquarters, R-9-5 
Theodore Roosevelt National Monument Park (N. Dak) : 
North unit: Complete roads and trails, Squaw Creek camp- 
ground, R-10 


South unit: Signs and markers, Peaceful Valley loop road, 
R-20 


Amount 


$5, 000 
16, 500 


69, 000 
50, 000 
4, 400 
37, 500 
87, 000 
2, 500 


47, 500 
12, 400 


60, 000 
6, 800 


3, 500 


36, 000 
4, 500 


47, 000 
13, 900 


19, 700 
10, 000 
8, 000 
21, 600 
5, 000 
5, 000 
33, 800 
3, 000 
28, 200 
1, 200 
6, 900 
15, 900 


6, 200 
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Minor roads and trails program, 1959 fiscal year—Continued 


Region 2—Continued 
Yellowstone National Park (Wyo.) : 

Roads-Betterments : 

GFAnG 1000, H-101 AmOrtlon doce seta tin da cumacuune 

Entrance road, R-192 (portion)_-____.__._____________ 

Secondary roads, R-193 (portion) 

Guard. yall, B-118-2.. (portion) oc occ etcnecteecnd. 

Roads—parking areas for upper falls, East and West Sides 

Canyon, R-S84-1 


Region 3: 
Big Bend National Park ( Tex.) : 
Construct approach and circulatory roads and spurs, Rio 
Grande campground, R-38-5 (portion) 
Bryce Canyon National Park (Utah) : 
Construct parking area, visitor center road, R-15-6__________ 
Construct access and circulatory roads, new residential and 
ulllity areas, 1.4 miles: (portion) —.. 2.26.26 ek 
Cedar Breaks National Monument (Utah) : 
Reconstruction of rim road, 6.5 miles, R-9-1 (portion) 
Extension of roads and trails, Point Supreme, R-4-8______-_ 
Grand Canyon National Park (Ariz.): Grade and pave roads, 
parking areas, walks, new cabin and campground area, south 
SR Taps A Gc stig nit ia cali enlist ace 
Lake Mead national recreation area (Ariz.): Surface Temple 
Bar sccess road, BRotite 3-B, R-135.... 2. ee 
Lake Mead national recreation area (Nev.): 
Surface Echo Bay Road, Route 1—B, R-122-1____________ 
Construct circulatory roads, Route 1—B, grade and base cafe 
spur and parking area, Echo Bay, R-124-1 (portion) __- 
Mesa Verde National Park (Colo.) : 
Construct parking area, headquarters, 150 cars, R-29-1 (per- 


NN cl is la a a 
Park Point intersection improvements, Park Point Road, and 
monument entrance road, R-32-2_._-_..-______________ 


Montezuma Castle National Monument (Ariz.): Construct en- 
trance road and parking area at Castle, R-8 (portion) 


TIE Un) UN iis at ee ee aN 
Region 4: 
Crater Lake National Park (Oreg.) : 
Construct parking area and reconstruct intersection Annie 
RI ne ree a en a ee eee 
Restore walks and walls (portion), R—54, rim area__________ 
Reconstruct trail, rim to lake shore, R-8-4 (portion) 
Pave utility area—headquarters (completion) R-51-2 
Death Valley National Monument (Calif.) : 
Furnace Creek visitor center: Pave road and parking, con- 
struct walks, curbs, R-62-2__________-- Se at ee eet 
Mesquite campground: Pave entrance road, improve spurs, 
construct signs, R-67 
Wild Rose concession : Construct access road 
Lassen Volcanic National Park (Calif.) : 
Summit campground, road extension, R-17-6 (completion) __ 
Construct roads, walks, curbs, parking areas, concessioner 
development, Manzanita Lake, R-90-1 (completion) 
Mount Rainier National Park (Wash.): 
Construction of utility area roads and grading, Chanapecosh, 
R-140-1___----- cipal Rape mapped ski tina oon eo ae ace 


Construct roads and parking area for Box Canyon picnic 
RR i a i lio waa ndeacace 
Construct roadside parking, park, general, R-146-1 (portion) 


Amount 


$83, 
70, 
40, 


35, 


100, 


12, 


1, 039, 


75, 
10, 
198, 
112, 


98, 


804, 


15, 
18, 
30, 


1138, 


47, 


800 
000 
000 
000 


000 
000 


300 


000 
900 
100 
000 
000 
500 


300 


, 300 


400 


000 
000 
000 


5, 900 


, 200 


000 


, 800 


5, 000 


000 


400 


7, 800 


800 
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Minor roads and trails program, 1959 fiscal year—Continued 


Region 4—Continued 


Muir Woods National Monument (Calif.): Reconstruct trail Amount 
bridges (portion) 





sas ie hs sige ceiissikelighaveeciecasacialsmaeieseaag ee ee ae $20, 000 
Olympic National Park (Wash): 
Soleduck Road, surface and bituminous treatment, R—20—-8__ 57, 100 
Construct log cabin resort roads and parking, R-103-1_____—_ 21, 300 
Lyre River Road, bituminous and _ surface treatment, 
BRI i tc ee SS BP BOF er ee 12, 500 
Hurricane Lookout Road, reconstruct and bituminous sur- 
face, -B-ii6-2i ee ee 62, 5 
Construct Kalaloch residences road and parking, R—-137____~_ 25, 600 
Canoe Creek Bridge reconstruction, R—118—-1_______________ 7, 500 
Sequoia-Kings Canyon National Park (Calif.) : 
Extension of Dorst campground road, R-67-1______-__----- 50, 000 
Reconstruct and relocate roads in Ash Mountain area, R-147_ 40, 600 
Yosemite National Park (Calif) : 
Park, general: 
Construct Glacier Point parking area, R-54-6 (comple- 

ONY ns cin cna cuasa eee eee eee 58, 100 
Reconstruct foot paths, Glacier Point, R-51-1____._--__ ou 000 
Construct parking area, Washburn Point, R—-180_____--~- 22, 300 
Construct roads, parking, White Wolf lodge and White 

Wolt canbound, e-18 1... a ee 48, 700 
Total for region 4.__._.___-- seek a ee, 769, 100 

Region 5: 
Acadia National Park (Maine): Construct Anemone Cave trail, 
Od ten a ee ee ee ee 5, 000 
Adams Mansion National Historical Site (Mass.) : Construct and 
erect slane: amd) Wa RON Ry rai ete erennn 1, 100 
Gettysburg National Military Park (Pa.): 
Resurfacing Route 4, 0.65 miles, Buford Avenue, Reynolds 
Avenue to Mummasburg Road, R-33-3____..-..-___---__ 23, 900 
Resurfacing Route 22, 0.89 miles, Howard Avenue, Mummas- 
burg Road to Harrisburg Road, R-15—4___-__----- ~ 23, 900 
Resurfacing Route 10, 0.29 miles, Warren Avenue, Sy kes Ave- 
nue to Crawford Avenué, R-32-6...... eee 10, 100 
Resurfacing Route 25, 1.60 miles, Gregg and Confederate 
Cavalry Avenue, Low Dutch Road to Rummell Woods, R- 
a il Raa. aes sen cdisirisraiypial 29, 400 
Construct parking area and walks, Cye lorama, R-36-2 (com- 
plete) “ hae = alas 37, 000 
a Reynolds Avenue and build bridge, 03 miles 
Biase cis a aan senting Aided ital kana intact le 108, 200 
Isle Royale N ational Park (Mich. ms 
Construct Tobin Harbor dock, R-38—-2 (unit 1)_----__-----__ 15, 000 
Constr ict interpretive TE, Tia oiine cosets a scecicatcacatenaaen 1, 900 
Saratoga National Historical Park (N. Y. 
( abranl Tour Road, 1.14 miles, ’ Chatfield Farm, R-36 
(portion) _____- snc a he he 72, 500 
Construct tour road, 1.56 miles, Breyman redoubt to Bur- 
goyne headquarters, R-38___-- serait A Ate Teel) ee Ee 85, 000 
Construct tour road, first battle, 1.1 miles, R-33__.--_-_---- 65, 000 
Construct utility court and service roads, R—21__ eee 24, 000 
Construct entrance road to visitor center and residences, 0.3 
CHAT SORT OUG Sesser ace he ce ee ontpduincaieieilacila 30, 000 
Vanderbilt Mansion National Historical Site (N. Y.) : Reconstruct 
and pave parking areas, visitor center...__...._...--....__.- 19, 000 


Total for region 5____ ee baa is cegeam tae Ae al in eas ee 551, 000 
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Minor roads and trails program, 1959 fiscal year—Continued 


National Capital Parks: 
District of Columbia: 


Rock Creek Park: Amount 
Extend parking area, amphitheater, B—239___.__.________ $125, 000 
Sherrill Drive, replace bridge, R-253_-_._-__-____--____-_ 217, 500 
Sherrill Drive, reconstruction, R-252__..._..._________ 40, 000 
Wise Road reconstruction, R-243__.___.....__-_-______ 125, 000 
Reconstruction, roads and bridges, R-255 (completion) — 32, 800 
National Capital Parks, general: 
Traffic controls, West Potomac Park, R-260_.________-__ 15, 500 
Traffic signal, Independence Avenue at Lincoln Memo- 
TERE Bee cia oan nines ade 2, 500 
Anacostia Drive, reconstruction, 0.385 miles (portion), 
DU hi ccccsnncibisicScpesndd ated beiaadia Seebieree eukete Sahel ecb tase aids 96, 800 
Maryland: Construct roads and trails at recreation sites, C. & O. 
i a 100, 000 
Virginia: Prince William Forest, drainage and surface Routes 
2, 4) ome: Bok, BS aliens FW in si Ste ee 105, 800 
Woetel Sor PeseR el Camas PAE isis heed cceieene 860, 900 


ROADS AND TRAILS PROGRAM 


Projects proposed for accomplishment during the 1959 fiscal year with unobli- 
gated balances estimated to be carried forward from the 1958 fiscal year 


Area, location, and project 


Amount 
Badlands National Monument (South Dakota) : 
Cedar Pass: Pinnacles Highway, section 1-C (portion), 1—D, grad- 
ing, and base surfacing, 10.3 miles, R-86-3___-__...._-_---_--__- $550, 000 
APPROPRIATIONS BY FISCAL YEARS 
eee ee oe rs EO A i $29, 800, 000 
es a OS dt OES 31, 000, 000 
ee ees 19, 654, 300 


ITEMIZATION OF ESTIMATE 


Construction Giguication of contract enierraeten) 





Estimate, 1958 Estimate, 1959 








Program and financing: 
I th aaa $33, 234, 791 $27, 355, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward (contract authorization) .- —35, 256, 791 —34, 022, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward (contract authorization) -.--_--- 34, 022, 000 6, 667, 000 
Unfinanced balance at beginning of year-- Soe cubthae sich 40, 052, 500 41, 052, 500 
Unfinanced balance at end of year- —41, 052, 500 —19, 052, 500 
Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization--_-_-.....-- ae 31, 000, 000 22, 000, 000 
Obligations by objects: 

01 Personal services-----_------ - 3, 904, 915 3, 360, 000 
ee re i Mia as Se oc a aeiianeoeweete 290, 000 255, 000 
03 Transportation ag ee ee 37, 500 40, 500 
04 Communication services____- é a 49, 000 53, 000 
05 Rents and utility services. - Nnthcl : ‘ = 267, 000 222, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction..__.......-..---.----- . inbbte 46, 000 49, 000 
07 Other contractual services -__-- 4, 460, 000 3, 485, 000 
08 Supplies and materials | 660, 000 674, 000 
09 Equipment-- : 190, 000 188, 000 
10 Lands and structures. : igs kos 23, 118, 296 18, 841, 030 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributi painless ‘ 194, 300 172, 900 
13 Refunds, awards and indemnities 2 1,000 1, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments. J aa 16, 780° 13, 570 
Total obligations. - | 33, 234, 791 | 27, 355, 000 
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ACCELERATION OF CONTRACT AWARDS 


Chairman Haypen. It is my understanding that contracts for work 
originally scheduled in fiscal 1959, to be performed with 1959 contract 
authority, are to be awarded in fiscal 1958. How much is involved in 
this noaleeation | 

Mr. Wirrn. We have had advanced 1959 parkway contract authorit 
amounting to $5,265,000, and $9,500,000 for roads and trails, w wel 

makes a total of $14,765,500 advanced from 1959 to 1958. That, added 
to what we already had in 1958 for construction, would give us a total 
of $74 million for this year with which we could go ahead. By going 
ahead, we will get that all under contract by June 30 of this year. 

Chairman Haypven. This procedure will allow you to take advantage 
of a longer construction season ; will it not. 

Mr. Wietn. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. With the unemployment situation as it is 
throughout the country, it means work for people this summer. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is absolutely correct. tn n many of the parks, we 
just have the summer months for construction. We let over $6 million 
worth of contracts in this month. That may not sound much to a 
Highway Department that lets miles of it, but that is an accumulation 
of a large number of relatively small projects and they all have to be 
completed between the time the snow gets off the ground and the time 
that it starts flying again. 

Chairman Haypen. Of the budget estimate of $22 million how 
much will be required to pay contractors’ earnings under contracts in 
effect and scheduled to be awarded in 1958 ? 

Mr. Wirt. I think you mean by that, how much additional money 
we need for 1959. 

Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of $22 
million. 

Mr. Wirth. Yes. 

Chairman Haypen. How much additional will be required to pay 
contractors’ earnings under contracts in effect and scheduled to be 
awarded in fiscal 1958 and 1959. 

Mr. Wirth. Yes. We are going to need $10 million more to award 
the items that we have been authorized to go ahead and award under 
the contractual authorization. 

Chairman Haypen. I did not think that the budget estimate was 
adequate. 

Mr. Wirtn. No. 

Chairman Haypen. I think everyone will agree that additional 
funds will have to be provided for this program. The Secretary 
advised the committee that he was in the processing phase of present- 
ing this matter to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Under the terms of the pending Federal Aid Highway Act, will 
you be authorized to award contracts in fiscal 1959 pursuant to 1960 
contract authority ? 

Mr. Wier. That is my understanding; the way the bill has gone 
through. They have stated that aw: ards can be made a year in 
advance. 

Chairman Haypen. Due to the short construction season in many 
of your areas, this is a great advantage; isn’t it? 
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Mr. Wirru. We received this contractual authorization only a few 
years ago. This will be the third major bill on it. Senator, it made 
so much difference in accomplishing our work and analyzing and get- 
ting a steady program under this contractual authorization that it is 
a different picture entirely. When we used to have to wait and get 
it year by year, we would get our money sometime around July 1; then 
we couldn’t do anything until the following year on account of 
winter conditions. So we are well organized now and I think doing 
a good job. We can handle this work very well and get our work 
along and completed in a reasonable time. 

Chairman Haypen. Do you have some questions about roads? 

Senator Hotianp. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Go right ahead. 


EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK 


Senator Hotitanp. Mr. Wirth, I notice under the head of “Major 
roads” you do not include any funds this year for Everglades Na- 
tional Park. 

Mr. Wirtn. No, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. Does that mean that funds already committed 
will see the completion of the major highway to Florida City and 
extending down to Flamingo? 

Mr. Wirru. We have suflicient funds to complete the road down to 
Flamingo in its entirety, including the trails into the Pa-Ha-O-Kee 
Hammock and on Pine Key. We do not have the money to put the 
surface on it, but we are proposing, as we do on most of our roads, 
to put the base course on it and use it for 2 years. This especially 
applies to a road through land like we have in the Everglades. We 
intend to come back in 1960 with the final surface. 

Senator Hotitanp. Do you mean that the contract for everything 
but the final surface is let and the funds already committed ? 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. From the edge of the park clear to Flamingo? 

Mr. Wirrnu. Yes,sir. I rode over the road last week. 

Senator Hotianp. I notice you have $150,000 in here for “Minor 
roads and trails in Everglades National Park.” 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. Is that the amount necessary to complete all of 
the interpretative trails and the minor roads to give access to such 
places as Pa-Ha-O-Kee Hammock ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir.. I rode over the road to Pa-Ha-O-Kee Ham- 
mock and we have the money to build the catwalk that goes in there. 
I went over the trail with the park officials when I was down there. 
They have the funds and are ready to go. 

Senator Hotianp. So far as your roads in both the maojr and minor 
categories there, it has been all taken care of either heretofore or is in 
this budget 2 

Mr. Wirru. They are all taken care of if my estimates are right and 
Tam pretty sure they are. 

Senator Hottanp. While I am questioning, Mr. Chairman, maybe 
it would be well to question at this time with reference to the residences. 
By prior appropriations or in the present one, do you take care of all 
the residential needs ? 
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RESIDENTIAL NEEDS 


Mr. Wirru. I think we have 5 additional residences going in this 
year. As far as our residences are concerned, Senator, we are trying 
to spread them over the years and take those that are most important 
first. We propose five 3-bedroom residences in the Pine Island area 
in 1959. We also have an employee dormitory but that is for seasonal 
employees. 

Senator Hottanp. That will take care of your present needs there, 
or will you need further residential appropriations? 

Mr. Wirrn. We will need some in other years, but we don’t want to 
build ahead of our employees; furthermore, we have to spread our 
money where we need it the most and we are still tight in some places. 

Senator Hottanp. One more question. 

Have you by earlier appropriations completed taking care of your 
building needs down at Park headquarters near Tavernier and Rock 
City ? 

Mr. Wirru. No; I don’t think we have. 

Senator Hottanp. How far along are you on that construction ¢ 

Mr. Wiern. I couldn't tell you right offhand. 

Senator Hotianp. Will you supply a statement on that for the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Wirth. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

A site near Rock Harbor on Key Largo, comprising some 18 acres of Federal 
land which is a part of the park, is scheduled for developments to serve as an 
administrative unit and ranger station. The only facilities now at this loca- 


tion consist of a residence used as a ranger station, a radio tower, a small tool] 
shed, and a boat pier. 


The construction program for this area, some of which will be late in the 
mission 66 program, calls for roads and trails, a visitor center, boat shelter, 
small pier, shop and storage building, quarters for three employees, seeding, 
planting, ete. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$1,350,000 for “General administrative expenses of the Park Service.” 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


ANALYSIS BY ACTIVITIES 


General administrative expenses 


Amount | Estimate, 
Activities available, | 1959 
1958 
| 
1. Departmental expenses. -_-- : ‘ ; : : ; $834, 450 | 


2. Regional office expenses Sink 495, 550 | 





Total z 4 1, 830, 000 | 1, 330, 000 
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1. Departmental expenses, $834,450 








Amount Estimate, 
Activities available, 1959 
1958 
(a) Salaries, retirement, etc____ Gciunc ae siden $722, 450 $722, 450 


(6) General expenses -- is gaan eens ee ae ae aa 87, 000 87, 000 
ee IN IN ons ec wan cues a achebeen pr eceucmncee 25, 000 25, 000 





| ee ee be ace sg Sd a Ea IRS 834, 450 834, 450 


GENERAL 


The 1959 estimate of $834,450 for this activity is in the same amount as the 
subtotal and the amount appropriated for 1958. 
(a) Salaries, retirement, etc., $722,450 

The funds provided under this subactivity finance the salaries plus retire- 
ment, insurance and FICA contributions of Washington office employees who 
are engaged in activities which are general in nature and not chargeable to 
other appropriations of the service. These activities include the formulation 
of Service policies, the prescribing of systems and procedures, and the overall 
administrative direction and coordination of the various programs of the 
Service. 
(b) General expenses, $87,000 

The funds under this subactivity are required to meet general expenses of 
employees whose salaries are financed under the Departmental expense activity, 
and cover such items of expense as tri vel, transportation, office supplies, 
servicing and repair of office machines, replacement of office equipment, central 
reproduction services, library facilities, telephone and switchboard service, etc. 
(c) Administrative printing, $25,000 

The funds provided under this heading are used to cover the cost of printed 
forms, letterheads, envelopes, binding of books, calendars, salary tables, vari- 
ous civil-service publications, copies of budget documents, legislative bills, 
reports, hearings, Comptroller General decisions, and other miscellaneous 
publications and documents required to carry out overall Service responsibilities. 

2. Regional office expenses, $495,550 





Amount Estimate, 
Activities | available, 1959 
1958 

(a) Region 1 office___--_- ‘ sient 5 | $98, 000 $98, 000 
6) Region 2 office__---- ‘ : : | 98, 680 98, 680 

c) Region 3 office. eas : ea aS | 98, 160 98, 160 

(d) Region 4 office___-- ‘ =< 98, 380 98, 380 
(e) Region 5 office. 102, 330 102, 330 
ONE niecnes j 495, 550 495, 550 


GENERAL 


The estimate of $495,550 for the 1959 fiscal year under this activity is in the 
same amount as the subtotal and the amount appropriated for 1958. 

The funds included under this aciivity finance the functions of the five re- 
gional offices of the Service which are general in nature and not chargeable to 
other appropriations. The regional offices provide administrative direction and 
coordination of the various programs of the Service within the respective regions 
consistent with the policies and procedures established by the Washington office. 


Appropriations by fiscal years 


I i alae $1,201, Bee | Ste kde cet cane cees $1, 268, 000 
hs ah asleep tare DOS Ry Be nice ce wide 1, 084, 000 
BN ecient coms seas nie Dn I ciao ws single eaenis 1, 250, 000 
Die tetas cena nema ] See A Oe 0 alee haa 1, 250, 000 


ska se ct la 1, SEs; O00 | fede ese ass sn sankdmnneiense 1, 330, 000 
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ITEMIZATION OF ESTIMATE 


General administrative expenses 





Estimate Estimate 











1958 1959 

Program and financing: 

6. \ | ee 7 teams nqtanie $1, 330, 000 $1, 330, 000 

Appropriations_-_.......-- aa x ee ‘ 1, 330, 000 1, 330, 000 
Obligations by objects: 

01 Personal services. ...-- , sn neni piu aen ae 1, 114, 131 1, 130, 586 

02 Travel... ; 5 pplinietniani ‘ 60, 776 51, 082 

03 ‘Transportation of things_- a cadecsattiee eaeedan 355 355 

04 Communication services-__-- aaa 21, 450 20, 650 

05 Rents and utility services_____ } 920 920 

06 Printing and reproduction-- ; 25, O85 25, 085 

07 Other contractual services. ielgiciens chilean 21, 535 14, 933 

08 Supplies and materials_---.-- : : 11, 056 9, 102 

09 Equipment--- | 4, 260 4,010 

11 Grants, subsidies and contributions... .. 69, 832 72, 827 

13 Refunds, awards and indemnities___- 450 350 

15 Taxes and assessments__- } 150 100 

Total obligations... Liebe | 1,330, 000 | 1, 330, 000 

} 


BUSINESS CONCESSIONS 


Chairman Haypen. Do any members of the committee have any 
further questions to ask? 

Senator DworsHax. Yes, sir; I do. 

I notice during the past 2 years you have an increase of 614 million 
people as visitors to the parks, na | yet, your estimated revenue from 
concessions in 1959 is only $475,000. That is under the heading 
“Business concessions.’ 

Does that include the return to the Park Service for the operation 
of aconcession? You have about 160 concessionnaires in the parks? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

We have a tabulation in here which I think you are referring to. 
We have a complete breakdown here, Senator. 

Senator DworsuaKk. What does it show? What is the total gross 
business of concessionnaires in the parks? 

Mr. Wirtn. We don’t have the gross. We have the revenue we 
receive from them, but I haven’t the amount of the gross business of 
the concessionnaires in the parks. We can supply that if you wish. 

Senator DworsHax. What I would like is to have you clarify why 
the Park Service will receive about $53,000 from the concessionnaires 
who are operating with 614 million more people in the parks from 
1957 to 1959. Is the Government getting virtually no recovery what- 
soever from these concessionnaires ? 

Mr. Wirtu. I might say this, Senator: Many of these concessions 
are really 3-month operations, as you well know, out in your country. 

Senator Dwonast AK. Dothey not make any money ? 

Mr. Wirrn. They don’t make a great deal. We try to keep them 
solvent and furnish the services for the Federal Government, but I 
might say there has been a tremendous increase in the number of peo- 
ple. camping, which is a startling thing. We got the concessionnaires 
to spend approximately $15 million on new improvements during the 
last year and a half or 2 years. 

Senator DworsHax. You mean hotel and camp accommodations ? 
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Mr. Wirrn. We put in the campgrounds, but they put in the cabins 
and charge of them. We are going entirely to cabin-type facilities 
‘ather than hotels. 

Senator Dworsuak. I do not think that the Park Service ought to 
endeavor to make a lot of profit out of the operations of the conces- 
sions, furnishing essential services to visitors, but with 66 million 
visitors estimated by you during fiscal year 1959 it would seem to me 
that you ought to do better than a ‘om revenue of only $475,000, and 
it costs the Park Service what? arly $300,000 to administer the 
concessions? It is $288,000; is it oa t? 


COST OF MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Wirrn. No. $94,800. This includes all kinds of contracts, 
Senator, besides our direct concession. There are a lot of permittees 
in the park and small concessions and services of various kinds, and 
some of the small ones take as much time as working out a 20-year 
contract. 

Senator DworsHak. I imagine that is right. What is the total / 

Mr. Wirtn. The management of concessions item is $94,800. 

Senator DworsHaxK. What is your total of $288,000 ? 

Mr. Wirrn. That includes our audit work which is not only the 
auditing of the concessioners but some of our internal audit of the entire 
Park Service. It is pretty hard to divide thatup. 

Senator DworsHax. On page NP-36 you have “National Park Serv- 
ice: 5. Concessions Management, $288,870.” 

Does that mean concessions management, or does it mean audit of 

Park Service? 

Mr. Wirtn. It doesn’t mean the way you are interpreting it. 

Senator DworsHaK. Why doesn’t it? 

Mr. Wirtu. It means that, under “Management,” there is $94,800, 
and we have an audit division which costs us $194,070. It handles the 
audit of concessions and they also handle internal audits. 

Senator DworsHak. All park operations? 

Mr. Wrirtu. Yes. 

Senator DworsHax. That should be stipulated so you are not 
charged for that. 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHax. I do not know whether any improvement is 
being made in the handling of concessions in the park, but you know 
that has been a moot question over the years. You have ‘been sub- 
jected to a lot of questioning before Hoke and Senate Appropriation 
Subcommittees as to whether there has been proper supervision and 
whether the price structure has been in line with a captive clientele of 
66 million. Those people go into the parks; there is no competition, 
virtually, among the available services. 

You watch that, and I think you should, because unnecessary com- 
petition would certainly minimize the service that would be rendered 
to the visitors. I recognize that. However, I think that you ought 
to maintain a rigid control over the concessions at all times. 

I have no desire to go into the contracts. I think Congressman 
Rooney has been doing that over the years. I do not know whether 
he has accomplished anything, but I hope that vou are getting more 
businesslike than you were a few years ago. When I say “you,” I 
do not particularly refer to you. I mean the Park Service. 
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Mr. Wirrn. I think we have very good management at the present 
time, and we have followed a policy that has been est: iblished through 
our relationship with the Congress in the various hearings. 


PRICES CHANGED BY CONCESSION NAIRF 


We do control the prices. We try to keep them at the level 
similar services around the park. 

Senator DworsnHax. You do not permit them to take advantage of 

captive clientele ? 

Mr. Wirrn. No, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. You try to maintain prices which are in line 
with outside, competitive prices / 

Mr. Wirern. That is right. The average profit that a concession- 
naire makes is about 6 or 7 percent on his money, and that is about as 
low as you can get, 

Senator DworsHak. That is not bad for 3 months, though. 

Mr. Wirrn. No; it isn’t bad, but your investment is still there all 
year. 

Senator DworsHak. If you made 6 percent on a 3-month operation, 
that is better than most businesses make on a 12-month operation. 
You just have not had many contacts with private business. 

Mr. Wirta. We would be glad to receive any suggestions. 

Senator Dworsuak. Iam not making suggestions. I am just double- 
checking with you because I think you are ‘fully aware of the need of 
supe rv ising the cone eSsslOnni lire’ Ss business sO th: at the maximum sel'v- 
ice will be made available to the park visitors at the lowest possible 
cost. If you do that diligently and prevent any abuses, | think you 
will have done a good job. I hope that is your constant aim and 
object ive. 

Mr. Wirrn. | will say that is our constant aim and our objective, 
and I don’t say we have been entirely successful at all times, but we 
are still working on it. 

Senator DworsHak. Have you made peace with Congressman 
Rooney? Is he satistied now 4 

Mr. Wirrn. He hasn't bothered us for some time, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Then you must be doing better. 

Chairman Haypen. Are there any further questions / 

If not, gentlemen, we th: ink you, 

Mr. Wirri. Thank you, Senator. 


Fist AND WunLDLIFE SERVICE 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 


STATEMENT OF 0. LLOYD MEEHEAN, OFFICE OF PROGRAM REVIEW 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. All right, Mr. Meehean. 

Mr. Meenran. Mr. Lefiler asked me to express his regrets that he 
could not be here. He had planned on being here, and at the last 
minute an emergency came up that required his presence over in the 
Department, sothat he couldn't get here. 
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The Commissioner is in Europe attending the international con- 
ference concerned primarily with the regulation of the fisheries on 
the high seas. He has asked that I express to you his regrets at being 
unable to be present at this hearing. 


1959 ESTIMATES 


The estimates of the Fish and Wildlife Service for the annual 
definite appropriations for the fiscal year 1959 total $20,528,900, a 
reduction of $4,826,000 below comparable appropriations for 1958. 
Of the $20,528,900 estimate, $13,680,100 is for the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and onan $6,541,000 is for the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, and $307,800 is for the Office of the Commissioner. Reor- 
ganization of the two bureaus has essentially been completed, and 
career people appointed to carry out the program functions. 

The administrative services are being reorganized, with approval 
of the Bureau of the Budget and without increase in funds, from 1 
division in the Office of the Commissioner to 2—(a) 1 in the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, which will also provide administra- 
tive services for the Office of the Cc ‘ommissioner with counterpart units 
in the regional offices; and (b) 1 in the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries. Studies are still adie with a view to providing the most 
efficient administrative services possible within the limits of the funds 
which it is anticipated will be available for this purpose. 

The directors of the two bureaus just mentioned are here to make 
general statements or to file the statements, as the committee wishes, 
and to answer any questions that you may want. to ask them. 


ORGANIZATION OF BUREAUS 


Chairman Haypen. I wish you would submit for the record : 
general statement on the reorganization, with organizational ‘aniitn 
and maps setting out the regions and regional “offices of the two 
Bureaus. 

Mr. MerHEANn. We will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


REORGANIZATION OF THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


The Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 created two separate agencies, each of which 
shall have the status of a Federal bureau. The act directed that the functions 
of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service be administered by a Commis- 
sioner of Fish and Wildlife. There was also established within the Department 
the position of Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife. Further details of 
each Bureau’s responsibility were outlined in this act along with general policy. 

Further guidance was received from the Congress concerning the proposed sep- 
aration of Fish and Wildlife activities between the two Bureaus in reports of 
the Appropriation Committees. Senate Report No. 476 (85th Cong., 1st sess.) rec- 
ommended separation of administrative services. Conference Report No. 653 fur- 
ther interpreted this portion of the act of 1956 and suggested that a plan be 
worked out for division of administrative services between the two Bureaus which 
would have the approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The general organization of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service has 
been established and is essentialy completed. Organization chart (chart 1) 
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shows the division of activities and responsibilities between the two Bureaus. 
The top staffs of the two Bureaus are as follows: 


Sport Fisheries and Wildlife: 
Daniel H. Janzen, Director 
Lansing A. Parker, Assistant Director 
Abram V. Tunison, Assistant Director 
Commercial Fisheries : 
Donald L. McKernan, Director 
Andrew W. Anderson, Assistant Director 

Regional organizations for each of the Bureaus have been established. 

Sport Fisheries and Wildlife is essentially the old Fish and Wildlife regional 
organization, with commercial fisheries responsibilities removed. Chart 2 shows 
these regions. 

Leo L. Laythe, regional director, Portland, Oreg. 

John C. Gatlin, regional director, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Robert W. Burwell, regional director, Minneapolis, Minn. 
D. R. Gascoyne, regional director, Boston, Mass. 

C. J. Rhode, regional director, Juneau, Alaska 

New regional offices have been established for the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries. Chart 3 shows this organization. This Bureau is in the process of dele- 
gating responsibilities for programs to the regional directors. 

S. J. Hutchinson, regional director, Seattle, Wash. 

S. H. Thompson, regional director, St. Petersburg Beach, Fla. 
J. F. Puncochar, regional director, Gloucester, Mass. 

W. F. Carbine, regional director, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

J.T. Gharrett, regional director, Juneau, Alaska 

The plan for administrative services which was presented to the Bureau of the 
Budget for their approval contemplated a transfer of these activities from the 
Office of the Commissioner to the two Bureaus. The organization of the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife would continue to function in a manner similar 
to that under the old Fish and Wildlife organization with modifications that 
would transfer some personnel and responsibilities to the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries had tentatively planned its organization 
on a centralized basis, with a minimum administrative staff in each region, and 
the services to be performed in Washington and in the Department’s consolidated 
services organization in Portland. 

In order to provide an efficient organization for both Bureaus, a detailed review 
is being made of all administrative services. The objectives are to consider 
ways and means of providing better and more economical services ; to consider the 
possibility of consolidated services elsewhere than Portland; and to determine 
accurately the workload of each of the Bureau programs. This study is neces- 
sary in order to make an equitable separation between the two Bureaus and to 
provide as adequate and efficient a service as possible within the funds available. 
This study wil be completed in the next few weeks and will permit the orderly 
transfer of administrative services to the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$307,800 for salaries and expenses, Office of the Commissioner, Fish 
and Wildlife Service. I will include the justification in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF FISH AND WILDLIFE 


SALARIES AND =XPENSES 
Renteprintion Sct, TUG s.<ccndscknknecne ane antennae $913, 200 
Comparative transfers to— 
“General administrative expenses,” Bureau of Sport Fisheries 





and WRGHi 335 ee eee —547, 910 
“General administrative expenses,’ Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
OUI i csckielicn cdi ich Solin elt ceive in Bae a gi ee re —57, 490 
Pe ae ge 307, 800 
Budiget entimate, 1900... a cceeeenen 307, 800 
Analysis by activities—Salaries and expenses 
Amount Estimate, | 
Activity | available, | Decrease Subtotal | 1959 | Increase 

| 1958 | i 
caesium elaine ieee amet camel ee Ae 
Departmental expenses...................- 7, 800 | in le aia | $307, 800 | $007, B00 baccsenishaae 





This appropriation provides for financing the Office of the Commissioner of 
Fish and Wildlife, which is comprised of organizational units as follows: 

Commissioner's Office—The Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife is responsible 
for the direction and supervision of all of the activities of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, including its two constituent Bureaus, the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries and the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Office of Information.—The Office of Information advises the Commissioner 
on informational matters and exercises staff supervision over the conduct of 
programs to acquaint the general public with the objectives and the accomplish- 
ments of the Service, to encourage through publications, visual aids, and other 
means, the conservation of wild birds, mammals, and sport fish, and the use 
of fishery products, and to keep conservation, sport fish, and commercial-fishing 
groups abreast of new and improved methods and technological advances. 

Office of International Relations.—The Office of International Relations ad- 
vises and assists the Commissioner on foreign policy as it affects United States 
fishing and wildlife interests, and is responsible for the international reporting 
program on fish and wildlife matters. 

Office of Program Review.—The Office of Program Review advises and assists 
the Commissioner on the review and coordination of the programs and opera- 
tions of the Service and its constituent bureaus to encourage the development 
of coordinated plans, the exchange of technical information, the conduct of 
effective and efficient program operations, and the reconciliation of policy and 
program conflicts. This assistance includes matters relating to research, tech- 
nology, enforcement, hatchery operations, and general management activities. 
Working in collaboration with the Division of Legislation of the Office of the So- 
licitor, the Office is responsible for the development of a legislative program 
for the Service and the review of legislative matters. It also prepares or co- 
ordinates the review of public regulations prepared by or referred to the 
Service. 
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The following is the distribution by organization unit of the estimate: 


Number of | Estimate, 
positions | 1959 
Commissioner's Office. 4 3 $45, 500 
NIU ee ee 24 | 166, 800 
International relations._._____- sli alin eal aca i 3 | 32, 200 
Program review-..........._.- Sabu cthStven ee tabee din lae ths let keke 6 | 63, 300 
ei ca a rae aN oe is ee | 36 | 307, 800 
[temization of estimate—Salaries and expenses 
Estimate, Estimate, 
1958 1959 


Program and financing | | 
Total obligations on $307, 800 | $307, 800 
Comparative transfers to 
“‘General Administrative Expenses,’”’ Bureau of Sport Fisheries and | 


Wildiife | 547, 910 
“‘General Administrative Expenses,” Bureau of Commercial Fish- | 
eries 57, 490 | 
Appropriation : 913, 200 307, 800 


Obligations by objects: 


01 Personal services_ | 247, 600 247. 600 
02 Travel | 16, 050 | 16, 050 
03 Transportation of things 1, 000 | 1, 000 
04 Communication services | 6, 000 | 6, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction | 5, 500 5, 500 
07 Other contractual services. | 7, 200 7, 200 
08 Supplies and materials__ -- 4, 500 4,500 
09 Equipment | 3, 500 | 3, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 16, 450 16, 450 
- — -| - - 
Tota! obligations- | 307, 800 | 307, 800 


~— — - - — $$ _$_—_—____ — - _ 


Bureau or Sport FisHeries AND WILDLIFE 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL H. JANZEN, DIRECTOR, ACCOMPANIED BY 
ABRAM V. TUNISON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, AND LANSING A. 
PARKER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. We will be please to hear from you, Mr. 
Janzen. 

Mr. JAnzeN. I have about a two-page statement. Do you wish to 
have it read ? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes; you may read it. 

Mr. Janzen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to appear before this committee in support 
of the estimates of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. We 
have not proposed any amendments to the bill as passed by the House 
inasmuch as the amounts in the approved budget were appropriated. 


ESTIMATES 1959 


Our estimates for the annual definite appropriations total $13, 
680,100, a reduction of $4,163,090 below the appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1958. 
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The estimate for “Management and investigations of resources” is 
$11,508,000, a reduction of $492, 000, as compared with an appropria- 
tion of $12 million for 1958, but an increase of $48,000 when compared 
with the amount available for 1958. 

I might explain that the “available” figure was due to the policy of 
the administration to keep 1958 expenditures at or below the 1957 level, 
which resulted in a budgetary reserve of $540,000 established early 1 in 
the fiseal year out of the $12 million appropriated, leaving $11,- 
460,000 available for obligation. 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


Some activities have been increased and some decreased. There is 
an increase of $270,000 for “Operation and maintenance of fish 
hatcheries.” There is also an increase of $125,000 for “Fishery re- 
search for disease and nutrition studies on salmon, ” which activity is 
now being financed during the current fiscal year by transfer of funds 
from the Corps of Engineers. 

There is a decrease of $198,000 below the amount available in the 
current fiscal year for operation and maintenance of wildlife refuges ; 
a decrease of $40,000 for enforcement of Migratory Bird and Lacey 
Acts, and a decrease of $33,000 for wildlife research. These decreases 
have been offset. by adding like amounts from duck stamp and other 
permanent appropriations. A decrease of $76,000 for administration 
of the Alaska game law is to be compensated for, except for $750, by 
using 1214, percent of the receipts from the sale of the Pribilof fur- 
seal skins. 

DUCK STAMP LEGISLATION 


Chairman Haypen, As I understand, there is legislation pending 
to increase the cost for the duck stamps from $2 to $38. Is that right? 

Mr. Janzen. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. What is the status of that legislation ? 

Mr. Janzen. The Department has made its recommendations to the 
Senate committee. The administration has recommended the increase 
of the duck stamp to $3 and earmarking the entire amount for land 
acquisition with the expectation that the Congress will appropriate 
moneys necessary for development and maintenance of the refuges, 
enforcement, and waterfowl research, a part of which is now being 
financed out of duck stamp moneys. 

Chairman Haypnen. Thank you. 


CONSTRUCTION ESTIMATES 


Mr. Janzen. The estimate of $1,458,000 for construction repre- 
sents a decrease of $4,219,000 when compared with the appropriation 
of $5,677,000 for the current fiscal year 1958. Of the $1,458,000 
estimate for 1959, $629,000 is for construction work at 9 fish hatch- 
eries, $40,000 is for installation of fish-protective devices in Federal 
irrigation diversions, $142,000 is for fishery-research facilities at 
2 locations, and $647,000 is for construction work on 15 different 
national wildlife refuges, 

The estimate of $714, 100 for general administrative expenses repre- 
sents an increase of $547,910 over the 1958 appropriation. This is due 
to a reorganization of administrative activities which has resulted 
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in the transfer of this amount from the Office of the Commissioner 
for Fish and Wildlife to the Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife. 
The total amount for this activity, on a comparative basis, remains the 
same as for the 1958 program. 


I shall be glad to answer any questions the committee may have. 
MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$11,508,000 for the management and investigation of resources. 
The justifications will be included in the record. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 
BUREAU OF Sport FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 
Management and investigations of resources 


Appropriation Act, 1958 : 


NN a abl ha cites ten sb einen eosin cielanareain $12, 000, 000 
NN ra cae oenesicnreininlaeantesgpigeecete tons teases 446, 288 
eens  rrenriatien: ooo. See 12, 446, 288 
Less amount held in budget reserve: 
ee eee 540, 000 
a a oa veeteenee peice caster ie a 66, 913 
— $606, 913 
IPSN 0 I le a cece places tnen o. eeutendadeneenciaoanenb ad 11, 839, 375 
Decreases : 
SN a a ee $198, 000 
Enforcement of Migratory Bird and Lacey Acts_- 40, 000 
Administration of Alaska game law (definite) _ 76, 000 
Studies of causes of wildlife depletion___________ 16, 000 
Studies to improve bird and mammal control 
UE cee SE el ek ee 17, 000 
———— 347, 000 
ice csr che acre pla eee ascent mat ieiamioo sana 11, 492, 375 
Increases : 
ames TC a nn ns tee ees $270, 000 
ODS CE ics deal pacer esti liccmabucgaie 125, 000 
Administration of Alaska game law (indefinite) —_ 75, 250 
a 470, 250 
DR PETE: TOGO eae een ee 11, 962, 625 
Budget estimate for 1959 is distributed as follows: 
Beane) “Geamite BppTOUrIntlOl . iti oemetiiiens 11, 508, 000 
Annual tnceinite appropriation... ee 454, 625 


Analysis by activities—Management and investigations of resources 


Estimate, | 




















ee) ere. ter.” 
Amount 
Activities available |Decredses} Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1958 
1. Management of fishery resources........-.-- $3, 884,000 |_......_.- $3, 884, 000 | $4, 154, 000 | 270, 000 
2. Extension and training ee ere oe 155,000 }|_.....- é 155, 000 155,000 |_.__- 
3. Fishery research cahaiiee. saan | ees 319, 000 444, 000 125, 000 
4. Administration of wildlife resources: 
ey PE ISS 2 zi css eeceenods 3, 392,000 | $314, 000 3, 078, 000 ee Ecédadacdee 
(6) Indefinite____- We Becacamenes 379, 375 454, 625 75, 250 
5. Control of predatory animals and injurious 
Ih rhc ce tek ndeecknseacate ees 1, 812, 000 |_--- 1, 812,000 | 1,812,000 |_- -_ 
i Te I oS aieeipae 920, 000 33, 000 887, 000 A 2 SSR 
7. Soil and moisture conservation_.._-_---__-_- RE Reina datatarssaihs 195, 000 Be eee Lo <sdsccece 
Beever MOURN SUGGS, c- 5.25 oss ce ncennesca TE TOe Lee cass cane 783, 000 . | aa 
i icinbincniaddiviiadomtovacnedciadbedioed 11, 839, 375 | 347,000 | 11, 492,375 | 11, 962, 625 70, 250 
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1. Management of fishery resources, $4,154,000 














| 
Amount Estimate, 
Subactivities available 1959 Increases 

1958 
(a) Fish hatcheries_.__- F $3, 832, 800 | $4, 102, 800 | $270, 000 
(b) Enforcement of black bass law --. | 14, 200 | Di TIN hicinnccboibentei ie 
(c) Columbia River hatcheries_- «al 37, 000 | Ti GE bran nned seams 

Total.....---. coe] 


3, 884, 000 4, 154, 000 | 270, 000 
| 





(a) Fish hatcheries, $4,102,800 


The estimate for this subactivity is $4,102,800, an increase of $270,000 over 
the amount available for 1958. Work under this subactivity involves the 
operation and maintenance of the fish-cultural stations for the production of 
fish; operation and maintenance of fish screens and ladders; and the operation 
of the National Aquarium located in the Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 

The increase of $270,000 is requested for the following : 


Operation of fish-cultural faciiitiesc30 2 ee $80, 000 
weatntenanse of peyeieal Haein... 5 een 190, 000 
OC as nieniicna alesis aio crete ition ead 270, 000 


The increase of $270,000 is for the following: 

(1) Expanded operation of stations as a result of construction, $80,000.—The 
fiscal year 1958 appropriation contained funds for expansion or improvement of 
rearing facilities at 12 hatcheries. These hatcheries are located in areas where 
the demand for fish for stocking purposes has far exceeded the production pos- 
ie at stations serving the areas involved. The construction program will 

atly increase facilities at these hatcheries for the propagation of fish. In 
lar to utilize advantageously the increased facilities provided and to increase 
the production and distribution of fish, an increase of $80,000 in operational 
funds (for fish food, personnel, and other operating expenses) is requested for 
use at 11 of the hatcheries. 

The following tabulation gives the breakdown of the $80,000 by stations and 
purposes. 


Expanded operation of stations as a result of construction 

















| 
Purposes 
' 
Station | | | | Increases 
| Permanent Temporary| Supplies, | 
positions | positions | materials, 
| ete. 
Alabama: Marion-.- | . ena $4, 640 $4, 640 
Florida: Welaka___ : | | $1, 000 1, 000 2, 000 
Georgia: Chattahoochee Forest-_--- sh irteaasict nea 4, 200 4, 200 
Michigan: 
Charlevoix Lniscibnsstitibndihidasdtns bales SL adasteeeipies 1,000 | 2, 000 3, 000 
Marquette F orest...._- z | 7, 700 2,000 | 10, 390 20. 000 
Pendill’s Creek _.- --| 3, 175 1, 000 | 13, 305 | 17, 489 
Pennsylvania: Lamar-- |. . 1,000 | 3, 700 4, 700 
Texas: Inks Dam_.- 2, 000 | 2, 000 | 4, 000 
Utah: Springville. antes = sia Stem cs tape eae 1, 000 4,000 | 5, 000 
Vermont: Pittsford ai | 3, 175 |... 5, 525 8, 700 
Wisconsin: Lake Mills... 7 wei . , —~ =~ 1, 500 | 4, 780 | 6, 280 
Total... ; : ; ; | 14, 050 10, 500 | 55, 450 80, 000 
| | 


(2) Maintenance of physical facilities, $190,000.—The amount of annual 
maintenance necessary for the protection of the Government’s investment and 
for efficient operation of the facilities was determined from data secured from 
other agencies, such as the Housing and Home Finance Agency and the Public 
Roads Administration. On those items where records showed a lesser rate of 
maintenance was necessary at fish-cultural stations, in comparison with data 
from outside agencies, the percentage of maintenance was reduced accordingly. 
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Funds available in 1958 amounts to $507,350. The amount requested in 1959 


Hatchery 





Alabama: Marion | 


Arkansas: Mammoth Spring 


California: Coleman 


Colorado: Leadville_._.__-. 
Georgia: Warm Springs_- 

Idaho: Hagerman 
Iowa: Guttenberg_-_-_-...--_-- 





Louisiana: Natchitoches 
Maine: Craig Brook ; 
Massachusetts: North Attleboro. 


Minnesota: New London-.-_------ 


Nebraska: Crawford __ 


New Mexico: Santa Rosa_ -- 
New York: 
Cape Vincent oe 


Cortland 
hio: 
Pigg os se cecsus 


ROA, fb eos boc saces ced 
Oklahoma: Tishomingo-__- 
Pennsylvania: Lamar. 


South Carolina: Walhalla--- 

Texas: 
I ie tt ad en = atin eninge’ 
ERR en eae 
San Marcos on am 

Vermont: St. Johnsbury - 


Washington: 
SORT OTIIUUU ooo cetcniccesdeweus 
Yakim: Ban nono nnann-nn-nnn===== | 


Wisconsin: 
Genoa 


BIN ne crn cin oen nn awe 





tactician | 


Replace pipeline from aeeine nom to Battle a Oe 


__| Re pair roads -_- 


| Pond repairs. ------- eee ee eet 


| Remove concrete floor and foundation walls of old 


| Insulate Q-1 and Q-2 


| Replace portion of floor in hatching room... 


| Repaint buildings 


Type of maintenance 


Replace drain lines from ponds 29 to 50, inclusive; replace 
pond supply pipe. 
Regrade pond No. 10; replace water supply and drain | 
lines and eatch basin. 
Repaint interior of shop-warehouse building -_- | 
Replace floors in residence garages. _- atahenernnl 
Replace wooden doors of hatchery building _ - ea 
Replace 5-inch domestic waterlines____ een 
Replace pipeline from ponds to Battle C reek __ 
Replace water-supply lines to holding ponds__ 


Road repairs_ pent ts 
Repair station drives___- 


Repaint woodwork on hatchery, residences, garages, ‘and 
pumphouse. 
Deepen and widen entrance into Dead Lake. -- 
Rebuild and blacktop station entrance road_ 
Rehabilitate holding or for brood stock oS | 
Redecorate office area Speaschal | 
Tower drain line | 
WwW aterproof north ends of oO 1 and Q- -2 buil ding walls___| 
Pond repairs - 5 
Repaint buildings_._..........-- 
Replace rain gutters ___ 
nope INI, 6 ie a he ee ee eo ack ek 
Replace trees on north and west hatchery IR ws d 
Repair roads and driveways--- 
Landscaping and es 


Repaint interior of hatchery building..............._-_-- | 
Repaint pump, boilerroom__- 


garage. 

Replace water-heating and lavatory facilities _....-. 

Fill in concrete reservoir and daphnia ponds and re- 
grade area. 





Replace storm-screen doors on office_..........-.-...---- 
Replace storm-screen windows on residences and office 
buildings. | 
Redecorate office and bedroom in service ne eiion 
Building repairs_ . ; 
Seal pond bottom with amesite ; | 
Improve dikes and ditches to prevent flooding : 
Repair raceways and rebuild fence around them.---- 


Pond a: 
..do.. 
a .. 
Rehabilitate office and anteroom 


Rehabilitate stone piers, hatchery entrance__.__...----- 
po > ee | 
Recover 2 fish-screen drums at W ap: ato fish screen__.-._- 
Replace alarm siren | 


Replace pipeline to raceways-. -- 


| 
Replace screen for outlet boxes, and screens for holding | 


house tanks and fry traps- --_- 


| Replace siding on quarter No. 1_..--....---------------- | 
| Replace signs for station grounds and aquarium entrance 


' 
ICI NONI EI ciate Sacra reeves lesen Sent eds | 
Repair stairs at quarters 3 and 4.......................-. } 
Replace sidewalks 


Replace floor over steam lines 
Repair buildings. 


| Replace doors and “door frame for main front entrance 


of hatchery. 


| Replace refrigeration EE eee ete oe _ 


Replace storm doors_-_-__-- 
Repair garage at reside nce No. 1 





is ani 17,350. The increase of vantatati is } magnenred for the following items: 


Cost 


$17, 


nn 


SOS 


an 


“~ 


15, 


190, 


000 


7,000 


600 
250 
200 
800 
000 


000 
000 
000 


500 


000 
000 
250 
000 
000 
160 
500 
200 
750 
200 
540 
900 
500 


200 
300 
300 


750 
420 


500 


150 
600 


125 


, 000 
000 
3, 000 
, 000 


500 
000 


3, 500 


800 
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(b) Enforcement of the blass bass law, $14,200.—Funds required hereunder 
are used in the enforcement of the black bass law of 1926, as amended. This 
act, as amended, encompasses shipment of all fishes across State boundaries. 
The following shows the distribution of the estimate by States: 


TIN ane nse w nein apo ctv acesiagenti ics natin hinged a ee $5, 680 
TN EIN asics en cntenicictre ni cepigunpn afisk tiesisinas des ena tiie eee ee ee eee 2, 520 
FR NN ine anges send eesti biitnlestinn aint baat meeh naa 2,000 
Re nice m9 95> yo rahep titeininnntateateecipattean ich nig htiian hate ag auetiiiaatdiniaeie aioe 2, 000 
ERIN cok ens capes coins ssh entparectsanen gph tt dpe itty oni, 5 sna oncinebiieal cial ae tnde nolan 2, 000 

ROR car5- ccs desre tem etesihiciexipmemeesnnsiaes deeded 14, 200 


(c) Columbia River hatcheries, $37,000.—Work under this activity involves 
the partial operation and maintenance of certain fish-cultural stations in the 
State of Washington for the production of fish. The major portion of the funds 
for the operation and maintenance of the Carson, Little White Salmon, and 
Spring Creek, Wash., hatcheries is provided under the Columbia River program 
(under the appropriation for “Operation and maintenance, general, rivers and 
harbors and flood control, Department of the Army,” and is a transfer ap- 
propriation account to “Interior, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries.” 

Following is a breakdown by individual fish-cultural stations: 








Hatchery | ems Estimate, 
1959 
ae lle a OE te 
Washington: 
Carson. $16; 985 $16, 985 
Little White Salmon. isidiaahalial ‘ Stes 14, 265 14, 265 
DREN SOU c sea ck satan en spss ea leas eae ees 5, 750 5, 750 
MI ind nc ano achat dete eames - = 37, 000 37, 000 


2. EXTENSION AND TRAINING, $155,000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1959 is $155,000, 


Work under this activity includes the functions indicated in the following 
tabulation: 


Amount Estimate, 
Function available, 1959 
1958 
(a) Fishery management assistance on Federal lands and waters__...-...._-- $138, 000 $138, 000 
(b) Fishery management extension services __ - Seal 10, 000 10, 000 
(c) Allocation of hatchery fish Rives iedindeeeek Dalptde ees 7, 000 7, 000 
Total sath aed, Sous ees aa > iniichiotatealenape tcl vigittatankedad eaudaiamtdaele | 155, 000 155, 000 


(a) Fishery management assistance on Federal lands and waters 


Funds requested will enable continuance of technical assistance at about the 
present level to Federal agencies having fish resources under their jurisdiction. 
Most of the areas served are under the Department of Defense, the Veterans’ 
Administration, or are located on Indian lands, national forests, and wildlife 
refuges. The military areas receive only limited assistance from State fish and 
game departments and look to this Bureau for guidance in developing recrea- 
tional fishing on their lands. Some fish management activities which are carried 
out include field surveys, reclamation of existing ponds and lakes, correct stock- 
ing and control of aquatic weeds. There are many unrealized opportunities for 
an expanded program on Federal areas with the objective of benefiting sport 
fishing and conservation of sport fishery resources. 


(db) Fishery management extension services 


A limited amount of extension work involving demonstrations in pond man- 
agement, conferences with leaders in various conservation fields, preparation 
of informational leaflets on timely and popular subjects related to sport fishery 
management are featured. The staff and funds are too limited to engage in a 
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program of assistance to lands and waters not dedicated to public use. The 
field of extension in sport fishery management can be expanded with great 


promise of benefiting conservation of the resource and the improvement of 
angling. 


(c) Allocation of hatchery fish 


The amount of $7,000 provides for a limited evaluation of the success of 
stocking programs involving fish produced at Federal hatcheries. Applications 
for fish which represent substantial investment are reviewed by management 
biologists and field examination made to determine suitability of habitat and 
need, for stocking the species of fish requested. Other large-scale stocking ef- 
forts, such as those on national forest management areas, need to be continually 
evaluated to insure that the best procedures are followed and the Government’s 
investment in hatchery fish is used to the greatest advantage. 


3. FISHERY RESEARCH, $444,000 


The estimate for this activity for 1959 is $444,000, an increase of $125,000 over 
the subtotal. This activity provides for research studies on improvement of 
fish-culture methods and for investigations of fishery management practices. 


Work under this activity includes the functions indicated in the following 
tabulation: 




















Amount Estimate, 
Function available, 1959 Increase 
9 
Fish culture: 
NE ee acwanoaneasdeaek $30, 510 4) | ae ’ 
0 RS oy, a east ea . 41, 920 LE Eobenndcnesmudel 
Entiat, Wash....- SS 23, 000 43, 000 $20, 000 
Willard, Wash---_...--- ‘ E 62, 400 102, 400 40, 000 
RIN ss choses stececeedibonpardintecsaves sole - 34, 300 99, 300 65, 000 
Federal lands: 
California-Nevada-.-.--.........---- sisi phe castle ace elihh 28, 600 BE Vitesse won aioe 
I I ns iio ca wie eaemeaommtad an on tena 46, 670 | eee 
ee Sealed en maps epeaeaea edna a aadeatinds tae ate 14, 800 2 > 
Re ING ae boca gcnnaenclot scene tee ecesheneeree bs 10, 000 sh ee ee 
Central office expemses_---.__-.-_- Sea tuuee eet be ieee 26, 800 26, 800 |_. eade 
i oe: Bo ceases ak skccad cues eee 319, 000 444, 000 125, 000 


Salmon cultural laboratory, Entiat, Wash., $43,000 


Designing and testing of new and improved fish-cultural techniques are de- 
velopmental stages between the disease and nutrition research and the actual 
hatchery operations. At the Entiat, Wash., salmon cultural laboratory, an 
experimental hatchery is operated for the testing of diet formulations, disease 
control and treatment recommendations, induced ripening techniques, and 
spawn-taking and hatching methods. The Entiat stu lies are to take advantage 
as quickly as possible of the results of basic research for developing methods 
of practical application. 

The increase of $20,000 will be for diet formulation, testing and demonstra- 
tion and for improvement of hatchery equipment and techniques for better food 
distribution and disease inhibition. 


Salmon nutrition research, Willard, Wash., $102,400 


Nutritional requirements of salmon raised in hatcheries are important to know 
from several standpoints: (1) economical and efficient foods may reduce hatch- 
ery costs; (2) properly fed salmon will be of better quality and have more 
disease resistance at time of release; (3) more salmon will survive through 
the free, growing period to time of capture as adults; and (4) those salmon es- 
caping capture to spawn will produce more and better young. 

The increase of $40,000 will be specifically for research to determine the fat 
and carbohydrate requirements, protein values and recommended levels of vi- 
tamins in salmon diets. 


Western fish disease research, Seattle, Wash., $99,300 

Diseases threaten the production of every salmon hatchery and thus the num- 
bers of salmon which can be used to replenish the stocks threatened by river 
development projects. There are in operation 54 Federal and State salmon 
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hatcheries, representing capital investment of not less than $27 million. In- 
creasing both production (numbers of fish distributed) and quality (ability to 
survive) through research for diagnosis and control of parasitic, bacterial, 
fungal, virus and ricketsia-caused diseases is the objective of the contemplated 
program. The additional funds will permit intensified parasitological research, 
the beginning of long-range study of viruses and fish diseases of suspected virus 
origin, prompt diagnosis and treatment recommendations when outbreaks of 
disease occur in hatcheries, and in-service training of fish culturists in pre- 
vention, recognition and treatment of diseases. A large part of the work is ac- 
complished by contract with universities and State agencies. The $65,000 in- 
crease will provide for contracts for research on fish tuberculosis, kidney, and 
other hatchery diseases and their causes, means of transmission, and control. 


4. Administration of wildlife resources, $3,532,625 





Amount Estimate, 
Subactivities available, | Decreases} Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1958 
ie) Wildlife refages.................... ere $2, 818, 000 | $198, 000 | $2, 620, 000 | $2, 620,000 |......._.. 


(6) Enforcement of Migratory Bird and Lacey 
A iaiioalas 448, 000 40, 000 408, 000 408, 000 


(c) Administration of Alaska game law: 


See stein belitansidniatia lasted 126, 000 76, 000 50, 000 CRG Bowe sense 
NN nas cncdumadieaiicnciahiiaiiecn S78, 375. j.4.- <2. 379, 375 454, 625 $75, 250 
Uae issotchaegin ste once iaiphalcantcteianinle 3, 771,375 | 314,000 | 3,457,375 | 3, 532, 625 75, 250 





(a) Wildlife refuges, $2,620,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $2,620,000, reduction 
of $198,000 below the amount available for 1958. This reduction is offset by 
the use of funds provided in the permanent indefinite appropriations. In ad- 
dition, it is proposed to use $68,650 of funds from these sources to finance man- 
agement of new refuge areas and increased cost of operations on existing areas. 
The use of funds in this manner will require a reduction of development and 
construction operation on refuge areas. 

This subactivity provides for conservation of migratory waterfowl under laws 
and treaties of the United States, including the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Act, and the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp 
Act. The primary objective of the national wildlife refuge program is the 
preservation and the restoration of minimum amounts of basically natural 
habitats for every important species of bird or mammal requiring such facilities 
for its continued preservation for all time, thus guaranteeing their continued 
use and enjoyment by mankind. In addition to waterfowl areas, refuges have 
been established for the conservation of big game and upland game animals, 
rare and endangered species, colonial nongame birds, and for special purposes ; 
all of these are of major importance in providing protection and suitable habitat 
for many species of birds and mammals, many of which provide hunting. 

The Bureau administers 270 national wildlife refuges, comprising approxi- 
mately 18 million acres of land, of which approximately 3,500,000 acres are 
primarily for waterfowl. 

The extent of development and adequacy of maintenance of improvements 
for wildlife and facilities for the protection and administration of refuge prop- 
erties determines the effectiveness of the program in providing for the manage- 
ment of the migatory waterfowl resource and for other wildlife of national or re- 
gional significance. Improvements having an estimated value of approximately 
$56 million are located on the national wildlife refuges. This program requires 
the operation and maintenance of equipment that has a replacement value of 
over $5 million, including heavy earthmoving equipment in the form of draglines 
and heavy tractors; farm tractors and farm equipment; trucks, pick-ups, and 
jeeps; boats and outboard motors; and aircraft. 
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Financing the wildlife refuge program.—The following tabulation shows, by 
sources of funds, the total available in 1958 and the estimate for 1959 for financ- 
ing the wildlife refuge program: 





Amount Estimate 


Appropriation available 1959 
1958 
Annual definite: Management and investigations of resources. .............-..-- $2,818,000 | $2,620, 000 


Permanent indefinite: 


Migratory bird conservation account: Operation and maintenance...........| 2, 220, 200 1, 754, 000 





Management of national wildlife refuges: Operation and maintenance. . - ---- 483, 150 1, 414, 000 
Subtotal, operation and maintenance. --_-.-..................-........--...- 5, 521, 350 5, 788, 000 
Annual definite: Construction......_..........--.---....-se--ee-e-eeeeee-eeee-- 1,291,000 | 647, 000 
Permanent indefinite: 
Migratory bird conservation account: 
ENC RINEE QOUISEEUIOROOTL. « «5 5 oss Sc ei Xd cde ons ancscaseasenesene 597, 800 |_. see 
RN ii th al hs a ee Ba ca ncareneisecnsink 1, 400, 000 1, 600, 000 
Federal ald ty in wildlife restoration: Land acquisition._...................-..- POGOe Econ a tenses 
Management of national wildlife refuges: Development and construction. - 866, 850 - 
Subtotal, construction and land acquisition....................---.-.-.---- 4, 355, 650 2, 247, 000 


Total, national wildlife refuge program __.........-.-...-.---------------- ~ 9,877,000 | 8, 035, 000 


0) Enforcement of Migratory Bird and Lacey Acts, $408,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $408,000, a reduction 
of $40,000 below the amount available for 1958. This reduction will be offset by 
an equal amount of permanent indefinite appropriated funds. 

This subactivity covers the administration and enforcement of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act of July 3, 1918, as amended, to give effect to the treaties with 
treat Britain and the Republic of Mexico for the protection of birds migrating 
between Canada, the United States, and Mexico, and the Lacey Act regulating 
interstate and foreign shipments of game. United States game management 
agents are employed throughout the United States enforcing the Federal game 
laws. They also coordinate and participate in the midwinter inventory of mi- 
gratory waterfowl; engage in special assignments involving breeding ground 
surveys, banding of various species of migratory birds, and other projects 
designed to procure information as to the status of the resource; organize and 
conduct bag checks; engage in conservation information and education cam- 
paigns; work in close cooperation with State conservation officers to assure 
observation of the State laws and regulations; investigate damages to agri- 
cultural crops by depredating birds, demonstrate control methods, and otherwise 
aid farmers and agriculturists in controlling injurious birds. 

Financing the enforcement program.—The following tabulation shows, by 
sources of funds, the total available in 1958 and the estimate for 1959 for 
es the enforcement program in the United States: 





Amount Estimate, 





Appropriation | available, 1959 
| 1958 

Annual definite: Management and investigations of resources ---...........--.-- $448, 000 $408, 000 
Permanent indefinite: 

Migratory bird conservation account --.-..............---.-.-.-.---.---- —— 691, 000 711, 000 

Management of national wildlife refuges_-_-.-..-.-.-.-.------------- jieieaee | 333, 000 333, 000 

SE le Et EEE HENDON EIONE hs Soceccboksecdbbeedocds nabannodeon idl ceawone cus 20, 000 

ee Renn | Ely a a rN 7S rele AAR aie sa) | 1,472,000 | 1,472,000 


In addition, $241,000 of migratory bird conservation account funds and 
$221,000 of reverted funds under the Federal aid in Wildlife Restoration Act 
are used for conducting surveys, inventories and banding projects designed to 
procure data as to the status of the resource. These data are basic to prepara- 
tion of the hunting regulations and other management plans for migratory 
birds. 
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(c) Administration of Alaska game law, $50,000 


The estimate for this subactivity is $50,000 of annual definite funds, a reduc- 
tion of $76,000 below the amount available for 1958. This reduction is offset 
by an increase of $75,250 in the annual indefinite appropriation available for 
this subactivity. 

The management and protection of Alaska’s wildlife and game fish resources 
are Federal responsibilities. This subactivity covers the enforcement of all 
applicable conservation measures, including the Alaska game law, Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act, Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act, protection of wildlife 
on Federal refuge areas, and the various acts relating to the protecting of 
walrus, sea otters, and sea lions. Responsibilities in Alaska are similar to 
those of a State game department, including investigation of the resources ; 
restocking; operation, maintenance, and repair of aircraft, vehicles, and boats; 
construction of facilities; sale, issuance, and accounting of licenses. Applicable 
conservation regulations are enforced by game management agents relying 
heavily upon boats, aircraft, and vehicles for patrol and transportation. The 
continued development of Alaska has threatened the wildlife. Every effort 
must be directed toward maintaining the resource to provide for its perpetua- 
tion and wise utilization by an ever increasing population. 


MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES—BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES 
AND WILDLIFE 


The estimate for fiscal year 1959 contemplates the appropriation of an 
amount equal to 12%4 percent of the proceeds covered into the Treasury during 


the preceding fiscal year (1958) from the sale of sealskins and other products of 
the Pribilof Islands, as follows: 


Estimated Pribilof receipts, fiscal year 1958 
Sales of sealskins: 


Net receipt from sales of 57,000 sealskins (computed On basis of 
average price per sealskin at last 4 auctions (94.97) )________ $3, 552, 800 





Less travel expenses paid by Fouke Fur Co_____-_-___-___ 15, 400 
3, 537, 400 

Sales of fur-seal byproducts: 750 tons of meal and 600,000 pounds of 
CIEE cc sh a hs eh Bb wn Godse ape enced a ee ee ee 100, 000 
Total anticipated net receipts for fiseal year 1958____________ 3, 637, 000 
etal eptininte €lpoe werent a 454, 625 


5. Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents, $1,812,000 














.; | Amount Estimate, 
Activity | available, 1959 
} 1958 
Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents_......................__. $1, 812, 000 


$1, 812, 0C0 


Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents, $1,812,000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1959 is $1,812,000, the same as is 
available for 1958. This activity covers the program that assists public and 
private agencies in developing and applying methods for preventing economic 
losses caused by injurious forms of wild animals. Control programs are carried 
out under cooperative agreements with Federal and State agencies, and with 
many local organizations which provide a major portion of the finances required 
for field operations. The procedures employed include thé careful use of repel- 
lents, poisons, traps, scare devices and other management practices designed 
to remove the animals responsible for damage with minimum adverse effects 
to humans, domestic animals, and desirable forms of wildlife. These acti’ ities 
are conducted by 19 district agents and their assistants strategically located 
throughout the United States and Alaska. The men work closely with agricul- 
tural colleges, State game departments, county agents, municipal officials and 


others, in developing, testing, demonstrating, and applying approved control 
techniques. 
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Part of the program is carried out on public lands in the Western States where 
the Federal Government has management responsibility for the proper utiliza- 
tion of range and timber resources. Some 400 million acres are involved, along 
with over 300 million acres of adjoining lands under private ownership. Prior 
to present use of efficient methods in organized programs for the control of 
harmful predators, losses of about $20 million were annually sustained by the 
stockraising industry. By continued vigorous application of this program, 
losses to that industry are kept below the level at which they would be a threat 
to success of the enterprise. Similar benefits are derived from the control of 
injurious rodents. In the Pacific Northwest, some 5 million acres of burned or 
cutover timberland, now unproductive, are capable of reforestation by aerial 
wens through application of improved techniques for controlling seed-eating 
rodeuts. 

The sum of $1,812,000 will be used for the salaries and expenses of classified 
employees and hunters and rodent control workers on Government-owned lands, 
and to correlate and supervise the cooperative program. It is planned to use 
the major portion in aiding the protection of livestock and game, and in assist- 
ing with control of harmful rodents, such as prairie dogs, ground squirrels, 
pocket gophers, and field mice on range and farmland. The remaining funds 
will be used to furnish technical information and guidance to State extension 
Services and local agencies and private industry in the control of rodents, pri- 
marily rats and mice, injurious to food and feeds. Necessity for this work is 
strongly emphasized by the grain-handling and processing industries to improve 
the sanitary quality of agricultural products used as human food. Part of the 
funds will also be allocated to give technical assistance to States and counties, 
particularly in the Southeast, in local projects for the suppression of rabies 
transmitted by foxes and other wild animals. 


6. Wildlife research, $887,000 


Amount Estimate, 
Subactivities —— Decrease Subtotal 1959 Increase 
(a) Wildlife population studies__.......--- ne df Ce $209, 400 de 
(b) Studies of causes of wildlife depletion 90, 500 $16, 000 74, 500 CNT alicia ite 
(c) Studies to improve wildlife manage- 
4 ee = OR EE Tete anes cies 245, 500 . 4S See 
(d) Studies to improve bird and mammal 
control methods. -_-- etl a ciel 215, 900 17, 000 198, 900 PT is caakisiclasnniinen 
(e) Cooperative wildlife research units---- 158, 700 |-.----------| 158, 700 158, 700 
PD iccird a hakbase bod ouweesbeebe 920, 000 33, 000 887, 000 887, 000 


(a) Wildlife population studies, $209,400 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $209,400, the same as 
is currently available. 

Under this category work is accomplished on the taxonomy, distribution, life 
history, and population dynamics of birds and mammals. Although emphasis is 
given to studies of migratory game birds, including waterfowl, mourning dove, 
woodcock, and wilson snipe, other birds and mammals, both game and nongame, 
are studied; distribution records are made and museum collections basic to 
solving management problems are maintained. Bird-banding records are proc- 
essed for the entiré country and methods of conducting inventories necessary for 
the establishment of sound migratory game-bird regulations are constantly be- 
ing refined. Wildlife Review, one of the most valuable contributions of the Bu- 
reau to the broad field of wildlife conservation in that it provides conservation- 
ists and technicians abstracts in convenient form, is compiled by biologists work- 
ing in this subactivity. 


(b) Studies of causes of wildlife depletion, $74,500 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $74,500, reduction of 
$16,000 below the amount available for 1958. This subactivity deals with factors 
eausing wildlife losses, including wildlife diseases and parasites and pesticides 
which are being used in ever-increasing amounts with greater potential damages 
to wildlife over greater areas of the country. 

The disease and parasite studies are concerned primarily with waterfowl and 
include work on avian botulism, fowl cholera, trichomoniasis in mourning doves, 
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and aspergillosis, a fungus disease affecting the respiratory tract of birds; work 
is underway, also, on parasite problems in geese. 

Additional information is urgently needed on the effects on wildlife of various 
kinds of pesticides, and on the development of methods of minimizing losses due 
to application of pesticides in such extensive operational programs as that now 
in effect on fire-ant control in the South. 


(c) Studies to improve wildlife management methods, $245,500 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year is $245,500, the same as for 
1958. The major public-land managing agencies have under their jurisdiction 
hundreds of millions of acres where wildlife management problems are extremely 
complex involving species injurious to range and forest-management activities 
on the one hand, and hunting opportunities for millions of our citizens on the 
other hand. Within the limits of funds and manpower available, the Branch does 
research of value to these public agencies, such as the United States Forest 
Service. 

Other research in this subactivity includes work on the sea otter, a species at 
one time in danger of extinction and now a potentially valuable resource; devel- 
opment of methods for improving existing marshlands as waterfowl habitat 
through control of noxious weeds, water-level control, and other means, and of 
methods for creating new waterfowl habitat out of waste areas; determining 
the practicability of using herbicides in managing cover for game; determining 
the effects on wildlife of land-use changes, and developing wildlife management 
techniques compatible with good soil conservation and agricultural practices; 
determining the effects on wildlife of such forest management practices as tim- 
ber-stand improvement and recommending ways of safeguarding wildlife re- 
sources; and studying the effects on marsh, range, and forest lands of various 
species of birds and mammals such as blackbirds, nutria, and pocket gophers. 


(d) Studies to improve bird and mammal control methods, $198,900 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $198,900, reduction of 
$17,000 below the amount available for 1958. 

Birds and mammals may, at times, cause considerable economic losses to crops, 
stored goods, foodstuffs, and other property. Needs for improved control 
methods are particularly acute at present for reducing damage caused by black- 
birds to corn, rice, peanuts, and other crops; handling nuisance and sanitation 
problems occasioned by starlings, sparrows, and pigeons; minimizing the danger 
to aircraft and personnel caused by albatrosses, terns, and other birds at Midway 
and at other airports; controlling mice and other animals injurious to extensive 
forest reseeding projects, to orchards, and other crops or activities; and for 
controlling predators of livestock and game animals under certain conditions. 
Biochemical investigations, including the formulating and testing of many 
repellents and toxicants as control materials constitute an important part of 
the work. 


(e) Cooperative wildlife research units, $158,700 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $158,700, the same as 
is available for 1958. The Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit program, initiated 
in 1935, conducts research on a wide variety of projects and facilitates the train- 
ing of personnel for the wildlife management field. The program is supported by 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife in cooperation with the land-grant 
colleges and conservation departments of 15 States and the Territory of Alaska. 
The units serve as research, conservation education, and liaison centers which 
bring closer cooperation among the Federal, State, and private conservation 
agencies. 

The reduction of $33,000 indicated in wildlife research activities will be 
offset by an equal amount of permanent indefinite funds to be used for wildlife 
population studies. 
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Financing the wildlife research program 


The following tabulation shows, by sources of funds, the total funds available 
in 1958 and the estimates for 1959 for financing the wildlife research program: 








Amount Estimate, 
Appropriation available, 1959 
1958 

Annual definite: Management and investigations of resources__..__..._._- -| $920, 000 $887, 000 
Permanent indefinite: 

Federal aid in wildlife restoration...............-...2--.- 22. ie ee | 140, 000 140, 000 

Migratory bird conservation account-.---..-....-.-.--....---------------- 250, 000 283, 000 

It hare BF Baars TNS eT SS Ela ORIG Sita aTHS | 1, 310, 000 1, 310, 000 








The total program will operate at the 1958 level with adjustment between 
subactivities to give added emphasis to waterfowl] distribution through analysis 
of bird banding records. The use of this data is fundamental to management 
of the waterfowl resources. 


7. Soil and moisture conservation, $195,000 








Amount Estimate, 
Activity available, 1959 
1958 
Ceres SR UOUNNTRINEIOT WINN III oe od acd absmanus tops ccccssned $195, 000 | $195, 000 





Soil and moisture conservation, $195,000 

The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1959 is $195,000, the same as for 
1958. 

The Bureau administers 9,275,571 acres in the continental system of national 
wildlife refuges and is confronted with many land management and soil conserva- 
tion problems. Depredation problems and increased waterfowl usage of these 
refuges can. be met only by intensification of our soil conservation work to bring 
about an increased production and better utilization of our resources. New areas 
which require the application of fundamental conservation practices are being 
added to the refuge system from year to year. 

Under the soil and moisture program, capability surveys, soil tests, and land- 
use plans have been completed for a majority of the refuges. Conservation 
practices required are water control by the use of detentions, terraces, or water- 
ways, and soil protection or improvement through the use of cover crops, fer- 
tilizers, soil amendments, stripcropping, and reseeding. The Bureau, at present, 
has 62 cooperative agreements with local soil conservation districts. The pro- 
gram will be continued on approximately the same basis as in 1958. 


8. River basin studies, $783,000 


| 








; | Amount | Estimate, 
Subactivities | available, | Subtota 1959 
1958 | 
| ' } 
en tn nt — 
(a) Surveys of water-use projects__..........-....-.-...--...-- $638, 500 | $638, 500 $638, 500 
(6) Continuing investigations of middle Snake River____....-- 54, 500 54, 500 54, 500 
(c} Colorado River storage project. ....................-....-- 90, 000 | 90, 000 90, 000 
SR sicchcis hastateciansaipalsshciicaiinntngehatbaiieeniasnsicants 783, 000 | 783, 000 | 783, 000 








| 
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The Bureau is required by the act of August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1080), to de- 
termine the effects on fish and wildlife resources of water-use projects of 
Federal agencies and public and private agencies under Federal license and to 
recommend measures needed for the protection of these resources. These esti- 
mates cover the proposed work under the Coordination Act relating both to 
commercial fisheries and sport fisheries and wildlife. Investigations of water- 
use projects are conducted with the cooperation of State fish and game depart- 
ments and various conservation agencies to insure that plans and operations of 
river developments include measures which will lessen any adverse effects on 
fish and wildlife resources and, insofar as feasible, provide maximum benefits to 
these resources. 

(a) Surveys of water-use projects, $638,500 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $638,500, the same as for 
1958. 

This subactivity finances the hard-core staff which consists of salaries and 
expenses for investigation in the initial stages of planning for Federal water-use 
projects and all stages of planning for all non-Federal projects licensed by the 
Federal Power Commission, except those which, because of their magnitude, re- 
quire financial assistance from the project sponsors in the investigations. 

The subactivity finances preliminary investigation of small watershed projects 
authorized under the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act of 1954, 
as amended, and projects authorized under the Small Reclamation Projects Act 
of 1956, as amended. Funds are also used for the followup program under 
which projects previously studied by the Bureau are reexamined to (1) deter- 
mine on a systematic basis whether or not the recommendations have been 
adopted, and (2) to evaluate the biological soundness and results of the con- 
servation measures which have been adopted at the projects. This subactivity 
does not finance comprehensive basinwide investigations such as are being con- 
ducted in the Missouri River Basin, the middle Snake River Basin, and the 
Colorado River storage project area. 


(b) Continuing investigation of middle Snake River, $54,500 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $54,500, the same as 
for 1958. This subactivity provides for continuation of the comprehensive in- 
vestigation of fish and wildlife resources of the main Snake River from below 
Lewiston to Weiser, together with its main tributaries, to determine the nature, 
character, and distribution of fish, particularly anadromous fish, and various 
wildlife species. The program was initiated in fiscal year 1956 and is scheduled 
to continue at the 1958 level until 1960 when the investigation should be com- 
pleted. 


(c) Colorado River storage project, $90,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $90,000, the same as 
for 1958. Funds were first appropriated to the Bureau in 1958 for investiga- 
tions to determine the effects of the various units and projects of the Bureau 
of Reclamation on fish and wildlife resources and to determine facilities needed 
to mitigate losses of and improve conditions for the propagation of these re- 
sources in accordance with section 8, Public Law 485, 84th Congress, and the act 
of August 14. 1946 (60 Stat. 1080). These investigations are scheduled to con- 
tinue at the 1958 level in 1959. 

Financing the river basins studies program.—The following tabulation shows 
by sources of funds the estimate for 1959 for financing river-basin studies: 


Estimate, 1959 
Annual definite: Management and investigations of resources________ $783, 000 


Permanent indefinite: Migratory bird conservation account (wet- 
ln WADI tat PLOREEVAGOR ) ise nee ee eon 185, 000 


Total 
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ITEMIZATION OF ESTIMATE 


Management and Investigations of Resources 








Estimate, Estimate, 
1958 1959 
PROGRAM AND FINANCING 

Total obligations. ____._____..__- Siete itt td wk cen bheddesaououseuy ibid $11, 839, 375 $11, 962, 625 
Unobligated balance no longer available. _...........-...-....-----.-.------- PENG SOE Baieobxsgnosudene 

Appropriation: 
NN ce nS a rahi ahs csc mo lees tealan aaah minal nedaioaetamen ig ati tan ance 12, 000, 000 11, 508, 000 
I Sines cd a ivecicer nip hdc ensatina ede accenc baa OL aoe tees aan ae Gee 446, 288 454, 625 

OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 
01 Personal services_........._...-- See scapes ns iGreen eee 7, 665, 575 7, 851, 625 
02 Travel___.. beth meio ei. ctu sk as. DRS. ed ee cages. tins ode abaed 535, 200 506, 800 
03 Transportation of things-..._..._- ips path ite ear ae Ee Nt a ee ae 83, 800 83, 800 
Nn nn oie ec ou kth baie cibmienmiiaea came ote 84, 700 83, 900 
Sl Ny CEENNN ods ces aie eh leat 146, 300 141, 700 
Or Re rae i 5d |S Sek kt o neck Ses need 39, 900 43, 400 
es on cdigigbuaindine metho asmeeulbwageinees 623, 400 605, 600 
rr ans, Sung pre Dasmendna dah weimceaaamae 1, 581, 000 1, 478, 000 
NN ane 8 bab eddoentsadcmbodeticenndeeaveicubescteLauedsaee 476, 700 418, 100 
es i ss is Od aos aise dei eG bn knees sean 203, 800 352, 000 
ae, Cee STE, Ws CORIROINTAONID | do onde ncoenkpeidnenvndenegswum 505, 100 505, 400 
ee, ee, SnCUEEE WD SEIU nn on Sn cas tnennasepacntenaae 3, 500 3, 500 
Rt Fe ie 2s eo 18, 000 17, 400 
a a oe 11, 966, 975 12, 091, 225 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges. -_...............-..--.---.--..---.. 127, 600 128, 600 
Total obligations 


Fa SO Ba Oa ae ei 11, 839, 375 | 11, 962, 625 


Chairman Haypen: I assume that the budget estimate, including 
the 1214 percent of the Pribilof Island receipts, will allow for the same 
program level as you had for the current year. Am I correct? 

Mr. JANzEN. That is, if our receipts are the same as we have antici- 
pated. We will not know until the sales in April. In April we have 
our first sealskin sales, and we will know then whether or not the 
amount estimated is correct. 

Chairman Haypen. Have those receipts varied very much from year 
to year? 


Mr. Janzen. Yes, they vary considerably. We took an average of 4 
years to reach this conclusion. 


COOPERATIVE WILDLIFE UNITS 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $158,700 for cooperative 
wildlife nnits. Will you submit a statement for the record listing these 
units and the allocation to each ? 

Mr. JANZEN. Yes,sir;1 will dothat. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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Statement on the cooperative wildlife research unit program 








Allocation 
Cooperative unit Location fiscal _ 
192 

Alabama Leu ; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn -___-_-- $8, 375 
i “a University of Alaska, College 15, 175 
Arizona x .-| University of Arizona, Tucson_---_.-.......----- 8, 475 
Colorado . Colorado State University, Fort Collins... ____- 8,075 
Dat, scene dees University of Idaho, Moscow. - .-...-..--------- 8, 800 
| eee eee ke OS eee sh sibel abe So ty 8, 575 
Bias 52s chavs wcsdudhannaibenseoeaes University of Maine, Orono.__...--..-..-.------ 8, 550 
RIND 6... tas aeeh odes wldss eee University of Massachusetts, Amherst------_--_- 8, 550 
IT bod & not hscscthas a ardcbet ine ais balendn seats University of Missouri, Columbia__.....---_.-_- 8, 550 
ES RS Ee TI Montana State University, Missoula_._.._____- 7,925 
Ohio eee eee eee 8, 275 
Oklahoma... .----------------------| Oklahoma State University, Stillwater.._._____- 8, 075 
Oregon. _ er a eee ee 9, 175 
Pennsylvania... senpaesicasenaneadcks aed ——— State University, University 8, 475 
NN ct Nicci ats Maes ae aiscanishaida heat ada Utah State University, Logan___._-.-....------- 8, 775 
Ws d:c:2o dninigatanee tes adesandeeis Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg------ 8, 375 
Headquarters office, W sahingtots, BD, Och. ccncoadcsnsancud tp ditbee. tie biel eee 16, 500 

TB ccc arctcns sng om ne lan ei inmate edidinianaaraeraine tina ited tnniaee tela te alent 158, 700 


SOURCES OF FUNDS 


Senator Dworsnaxk. Mr. Janzen, I notice that’ you say in your 
statement that your estimates for the annual definite appropriations 
total $13,680,100, a reduction of $4,163,090 under the appropriations 
for fiscal year 1958. Does that mean that you have been getting 
funds from other sources than your regular appropriations, some 
trust funds or other sources ? 

Mr. JANzEN. We have duck-stamp moneys which are available for 
land acquisition, for development of refuges, for law enforcement, 
and so forth. 

Senator DworsHak. Don’t you list those in your appropriations? 
age did those amount to in 1958 and what do you estimate them at 

or 1959? 

Mr. Janzen. The receipts from the duck stamps? 

Senator DworsHak. No. I mean the appropriations that you get 
other than so-called definite appropriations. You say you are cutting 
down about $4,163,000, your total appropriation. Does that imply 
that you are cutting by that amount the various programs and serv- 
ices that you render, or does it merely mean a transfer of funds? 

Mr. JANzEN. Most of that reduction is in construction, as you will 
see, 

Senator DworsHak. Fish hatcheries? 

Mr. JANzEN. Yes. 

I think there is a decrease of $4,219,000 when compared with the 
appropriation of $5,677,000 for the current fiscal year, 1958. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that the fish hatcheries? 

Mr. JANzEN. Part of that is for fish hatcheries. It isn’t a reduction. 
It has been expended or will be expended. 

Senator DworsHak. It merely means that you have completed a 
program which is not being continued in 1959. 

Mr. JANzEN. That is correct. 

Senator DworsHax. Can you give me approximately the amount 
of money that you get from other ‘than definite appropriations ? 

Mr. JANzEN. This year there is a total of $5,471,100—— 
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Senator DworsHak. That is for 1958? 

Mr. Janzen. That is being used. This is a total figure from three 
different accounts, migratory bird conservation account, which is our 
duck-stamp money; Federal aid reversion funds—reversion funds 
under the Federal Aid Act, if not expended by the States, revert and 
can be utilized for certain purposes, which is $405,000—and receipts 
from our national wildlife refuges are available for waterfowl man- 
agement. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that for fiscal year 1958? 

Mr. JANzEN. For fiscal 1959, which we are proposing. 

Senator DworsuHak. Are you estimating the same funds from three 
sources for 1959? Is it about the same amount? Do they vary? 

Mr. JANzEN. It doesn’t vary very much. 

Senator DworsuaKk. However, they do increase the amount of your 
total budget by that sum? 

Mr. Janzen. That is correct. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you supervise the Columbia River sanctu- 
ary or is that handled by someone else under the Army Engineer 
Corps program ? 

Mr. JANzEN. By the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

Senator Dworsnak. That will come up at that time. 

Mr. JANZEN. Yes, sir. 


STATUS OF REORGANIZATION 


Senator Dworsuak. How are you doing on this reorganization ? 
Of course, that would be a question directed to Mr. Suomela, I suppose. 
He has supervision of these two bureaus. 

Mr. JANzEN. That is correct. 

Mr. Meenran. The reorganization of the bureaus themselves is 
essentially completed. The problem of administrative services on 
which the committee commented last year is still being studied. We 
are looking into the matter with the idea of setting up the most 
efficient organization possible with the funds that are available to us, 
and to stay within the limitations placed on us by the Congress. 

Senator Dworsnax. Are the administrative funds requested for 
1959 in substantially the same amount as you have had for 1958? 

Mr. Mreneran. They are identical. 

Senator Dworsnak. And the reorganization is being completed 
without unnecessary duplication ? 

Mr. Mreneran. An attempt is being made to carry it out in that way. 

Senator Dworsnax. Of course, your offices in the various regions 
are separate. You have found it inadvisable, have you, to merge any 
of these activities in the Commercial and Sports Fisheries branches 
so that you can operate out of one office for both bureaus. 

Mr. Mrenean. It is a little difficult to operate the program offices 
out of the same regional offices, because you are dealing with one public 
group in one area and another group in another area. 


SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE BUREAU 


Senator DworsHak. What is the status of your Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife Bureau, Mr. Janzen ? Are you encountering any particular 
problems, or are you getting along in good shape? 
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Mr. Janzen. Yes, I think we are getting along in pretty good shape. 
We have been able to staff and get our organization going, and I think 
the results will show up in the next year. 

Senator DworsHak. There is an increasing demand all over the 
country for increased fish propagation ; is there not ? 

Mr. Janzen. There always is a demand for that. 

Senator DworsHak. It seems that more people are taking up the 
sport of fishing, and they deplete our streams and our lakes and there 
js a constant demand for expanding the output of hatcheries. 

Mr. Janzen. That is right, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Are you trying to meet that demand? 

Mr. Janzen. We are trying to meet that demand. We are improv- 
ing our facilities through research. We have learned how to raise 
more fish more economically. 

Senator Dworsnax. Are you operating your hatcheries at maximum 


capacity to utilize all the facilities available to see that you get the 


largest possible output of fish? 

Mr. Janzen. I have with me my Assistant Director on the Fisheries 
side, who had charge of that program for a long time. I would like 
to have him answer that question. 


FUNDS FOR HATCHERIES 


Mr. Tunison. We are asking, Senator, for $80,000 on 11 hatcheries 
to bring those in full operation. That will not permit us, however, 
to operate all hatcheries at full capacity. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is it not advisable and in the interest of real 
economy to operate at maximum capacity ? 

Mr. Tuntson. We agree with you on that, sir. In fact, we can 
operate more efficiently at full capacity. However, under our budget 
policy at the time this was prepared we were not able to quite meet 
that goal. 

Senator DworsHak. You say you are asking for $80,000 additional ? 

Mr. Tuntson. That is in the increases requested for 1959; yes, 
sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. To increase output of hatcheries? 

Mr. Tunison. Yes. There are 11 hatcheries involved. 

Senator Dworsuak. Are there other hatcheries in addition to the 
11 where output could be increased ? 

Mr. Tunison. That is right. 

Senator DworsHak. How many hatcheries? 

Mr. Tuntson. I cannot give you the number on that. We could sub- 
mit it. It would amount to approximately $300,000. 

Senator DworsHak. In addition to the $80,000? 

Mr. Tuntson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnax. And those hatcheries are scattered through- 
out the United States. 

Mr. Tuntson. That is right. 

Senator Dworsnax. And there are various kinds of fish. 

Mr. Tuntson. Yes, both trout and warm-water species. 

Senator Dworsnak. It seems to me if those fish hatcheries were in- 
stalled with facilities and the capacity to turn out so many fish for 
propagation, then you ought to be enabled to have funds to operate 
at an efficient rate. 
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Mr. Tuntson. We agree with you, Senator. 

Senator Dworsuax. Do you think it would take about $300,000 to 
do that ? 

Mr. Tuntson. That is correct. 

Senator Dworsuax. In fact, you probably are implying that a re- 
quest is made in your budget to the Department budget officer for 
at least part of that money ? 

Mr. Tunison. That is correct, sir. We have to keep within budget 
policy, of course. 

Senator Youne. Could I ask a question ? 

Chairman Haypen. Certainly. 


HATCHERY AT GARRISON DAM 


Senator Youne. I think we placed $30,000 in the budget last year 
for the Department to prepare plans for construction of a fish hatch- 
ery at the Garrison Dam. Is that right? 

Mr. Tuntson. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Youne. How far have you progressed on those plans? 

Mr. Tuntson. We arranged with the Corps of Engineers to in- 
stall our water supply in one of the penstocks, and that amounts to 
about $20,000. The remaining funds are now being used to make 
plans for the development of that station. 

Senator Youna. If there were funds made available in fiscal 1959 
would you be in position to go ahead with construction ? 

Mr. Tunison. Yes, we would next spring, as it will take us that 
long to complete our plans. But by next spring we could let a con- 
tract on at least a portion of that. 

Senator Youne. How much would you need next year ? 

Mr. Tunison. We could use $200,000 for that initiation. The total 
cost, as we advised you last year, is $600,000. We believe that the 
first phase of $200,000 could be initiated within a year from now. 

Senator Younac. That initial hatchery is badly needed to stock the 
vast area of the reservoirs and other reservoirs that have just been 
created in the last 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Tountson. That is correct. And don’t forget the tailwaters. 
That also provides some very good fishing. It is proposed that this 
hatchery would produce both warm and cold water species. Cold 
water species would be used in the tailwaters. 

Senator Youne. I think we can get a bill to construct this. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR HATCHERIES IN BILL 


Senator Dworsnaxk. Are you asking for any additional funds for 
hatchery construction in this bill? 

Mr. Tuntson. Yes. $669,000. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. To enlarge or to build new hatcheries? 

Mr. Tuntson. That is all for enlargements. There are no new 
hatcheries proposed in our budget estimate. 

Senator DworsHak. Can you explain to me why you are asking 
for $600,000 plus to expand capacities of hatcheries when you have 
already admitted that you are running far below maximum; that it 
would require about $300,000 to operate it in an efficient way? How 
do you reconcile that? 
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Mr. Tuntson. As you know, our budget is presented in two parts. 
One is on operation and maintenance, and that concerns the $300,000. 
The other part is construction. 

Senator Dworsuak. What is the use of building these expanded 
facilities if you do not get funds to expand output? What do you 
accomplish ? 

Mr. Tuntson. Normally after we have constructed a hatchery, 
then we ask for funds to carry on. 

Senator Dworsnax. If you do not get funds you do not operate 
the hatchery. 

Mr. Tunison. That is what it amounts to. 

Senator DworsHax. That is fine operation, very efficient. 


CONSTRUCTION—BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


Chairman Haypren. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$1,458,000 for the construction program of the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


BUREAU OF Sport FISHERIES AND WIDLIFE 














Construction 
I NO iiciicesctiescisnnieniaiatiallinteehcaemnitatiele imei: tne neim a iicaa $5, 677, 000 
Unobligated balance from prior years___......-.--....-----.-... 2, 794, 314 
"EORGA, . i WR crc crsh sits sik bak intact cianaaapdianlabiimatae 8, 471, 314 
Less: Amount placed in budget reserve_____._._____-__--_-_--_--- 3, 024, 314 
Net available for ODNQNIOR A 1.1.cincanntmaiuimptiiemmmidanniia 5, 447, 000 
Decreases : 
Pee. COO TRON cis iiicicic dennis $2, 650, 000 
Game management facilities_._._..o.-.............__ 56, 000 
Wildlife refuge facilities: 
Development of waterfowl habitat__.___.__----__ 1, 291, 000 
Devils Kitchen Dam, Crab Orchard Wildlife 
IY ai sissies settee ties aici care eee aes 1, 450, 000 
—_———-__ 5,, 477, 000 
NG an esc sii dnctienheshecrcian ti gle lila <tnaslshainaiaeleg laa Yea as 
Increases : 
Fish hatehiory factitiee: ccc 5nn tee $669, 000 
Fishery redeirell TaGneee:. .- os a eee 142, 000 
Wildlife refuge: factiitie@iscncscsccdscecnactnnccs 647, 000 
————-._ 1, 458, 000 
Budect entimate, 2WWGiissisndsscnn miata 1, 458, 000 
Analysis by activities—Construction 
Amount Estimate, 
Activities available, 1959 
1958 
3) Goort Gali faaeiities..... cncicncccncewad ateasusddesuccboutdeemeabadsasduanee | $2,650,000 $811, 000 
Di WEES SAE i ins oasis tdciciccndtinsicl aceudlccmmnccnbon ia Sin eaeiil | 2, 797, 000 647, 000 
cn issncccditsagutatybidadénabatdaddascehaacabbeaanen Ge aaapeite -| 


5,447,000 | 1, 458, 000 
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1. Fish facilities, $811,000 


Amount Estimate, 
Subactivities | avatlable, | 1959 
1958 


(a) : $2, 650, 000 $669, 000 
142, 000 


811, 000 





(a) Fish hatchery facilities, $669,000 
The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $669,000. The decrease 
of $2,650,000 represents nonrecurring hatchery improvements and construction. 
The estimate of $669,000 will provide for the following : 


(1) Hatcheries 


Marion, _. $51,000 | Pisgah National Forest, No. 2, 
Welaka, Fla 19, 000 ie Moher as 

Chattahoochee Forest, Ga 93, 000 | Gavins Point, S. Dak 

Manchester, Iowa 25, 000 | Springville, Utah_________-- 
Charlevoix, Mich ; 
Edenton, N. C ___ 629, 000 


Marion, Ala., $51,000.—Facilities at the Marion, Ala., Fish-Cultural Station 
were constructed during 1932 and 1933. At the time of construction fish-cultural 
practices were relatively simple, and the demand for fish comparatively light. 
The production facilities were constructed in line with fish-cultural methods of 
that period and proved satisfactory from the standpoint of producing to meet 
the demands at that time. Since the early thirties, demand for the species of 
fish produced at the Marion hatchery, the largemouth bass and bluegill, has 
increased many fold. During the past season fish produced at this hatchery 
were utilized in stocking waters in the States of Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, 
and Florida. Although intensive fish-cultural production methods are being 
used to the extent that the antiquated facilities permit, the station is unable to 
meet the total stocking requirements. 

By making the proposed improvements annual production will be increased. 
Evidence of the need for this increased production was well demonstrated at the 
close of the past distribution season when applications for fish from the Marion 
station greatly exceeded the production. There is reason to believe that the 
demand for fish will continue to increase during the next few years. 

A training center for warm water fish culturists was established at the 
Marion Station in 1951. This is the only such school in the United States. 
The outmoded fish production facilities impede the demonstration of modern 
fish cultural techniques which is the primary object of the training center. 

The $51,000 requested is needed for the following items: 


Repair and/or replacement of existing pond drain and supply lines i 
Construct additional fish-holding house in southeast section of station 
grounds ‘ — Sale - 18,000 


$51, 000 


Welaka, Fla., $19,000.—The Welaka Station was constructed by the former 
Resettlement Administration and subsequently transferred to the Bureau. 

The office building burned to the ground on August 28, 1957. The station has 
never had adequate shop and equipment storage facilities. 

The $19,000 requested for fiscal year 1959 is for the following : 


30, OOO 


Offices, shop, and equipment storage building_________ $19, 000 


Chattahoochee Forest, Ga., $93,0090.—This trout rearing station is located 
within the Chattahoochee National Forest, Fanin County, Ga. The hatchery is 
operated to produce trout for stocking waters in the national forest. Fishing 
pressure in this area has increased rapidly in the last few years and present 
trout stocking requirements exceed the production possible from existing facili 
ties which were constructed with the aid of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
during the period 1936 to 1939. Both the United States Forest Service and the 
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State of Georgia are intensely interested in a program to expand facilities at 
this station in order that the production of trout can be increased. 

The available water supply at the station will permit expansion of the unit. 
The funds requested for fiscal year 1959 are needed for the following items: 











Dguipment storage - bullies siete iecsss crcta cect Se witsiciaaiastnednee $12, 000 
S Pemieetice... 25s oa ee eee eee 16, 000 
Service building. cold-storage, fish-food preparation room and office_____ 44, 000 
Vehicular bridge,. comenebe:.... wii <4 dk a a ae da 7, 000 
Clearing, grading, road surfacing and landscaping.___....____________ 5, 500 
CRIN: CFCLCIG;: TG racic cestsinssens eiili  Seilerniniday stadia laid asian ts 3, 000 
Removal of obsolete buildings and pipelines_____..__..__._.___-_------__ 1, 500 
Water supply for Gomoaatic: SUP DOUCM i xiccin eck cqdnedte ations eusitisiin 3, 000 


Sewage disposal system for residences and office 


Vanchester, Iowa, $25,000.—The Manchester Station produces trout for stock- 
ing waters in the State of Iowa, northwestern and southern areas of Wisconsin, 
and northern Illinois. In addition, eyed trout eggs produced at the station are 
shipped to Federal hatcheries in various parts of the country and to a number 
of State fish and game departments. The Manchester Station was established 
in 1897, and the frame buildings constructed at that time are in poor condition. 
The hatchery is considered to be a very important unit in the Federal system 
and further development is desirable. A supplemental spring water supply is 
available in the area and this spring should be acquired. The flow of this 
spring is abont 900 gallons per minute. Present annual production of the Man- 
chester Hatchery is approximately 25,000 pounds. By acquiring this spring 
it will be possible to increase the production 100 percent. Completion of the 
development of the Manchester Station after acquisition of the additional water 
rights will cost $215,000 in subsequent years. The funds requested are for the 
following item: 



















Acquire water rights to upper spring___- $25, 600 


Charlevoix, Mich., $36,500.—The lake trout populations of Lakes Michigan, 
Huron, and Superior have been gravely depleted by an infestation of parasitic 
sea lampreyvs. Investigations of abundance of small trout in Lake Michigan 
disclose that natural reproduction has practically ceased: corresponding studies 
in Lakes Huron and Superior reveal that natural reproduction has been seriously 
affected. From all available information, it appears that immature trout are 
immune to sea lamprey attacks during the first 3 to 5 years of life and early 
restocking of the lakes should be made to permit restoration of the lake trout 
populations when the current sea lamprey eradication program has become 
most effective. 

The Charlevoix Station is important in the restoration program as it is the only 
Federal hatching station now available in that area for lake trout. Fish are sup- 
plied from this station now available in thet area for lake trout. Fish are sup- 
plied from this station for rearing at the Pendill’s Creek and Marquette Forest 
stations. Modernization of worn out and antiquated facilities will permit a large 
increase in production of fingerling lake trout needed in the fisheries rehabilita- 
tion program of the Great Lakes. Funds totaling $72,0000 were anpropriated 
In fiseal year 1957 and 1958 for construction at this station. Funds requested 
for fiscal year 1959 are needed for the following: 










Winlarae: ree ri via TemCht inna nei cise tes hee vic we eset eda lon ceed ? 
Residence with single garage an aaa etnias leas et ae ats 16, 500 


36, 500 


Rdacnton, N.C... $115,500.—There is an increasing demand for pondfish for stock- 
ing new farm ponds and reservoirs, and for corrective stocking of existing ponds 
in the eastern part of North Carolina. Operstion of the old Edenton Station has 
heen discontinued. dne to the inadequacy of focilities and as rearing facilities 
were not properly designed for warm-water fish culture. Replacement of the 
facilities at the old site is not considered practicable, due to the limited area 
available and nndesirable features. An excellent site for the construction of 
rearing facilities required for a medinm-sized warm-water station has heen located 
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within 1 mile of the old station. The new replacement unit should be constructed 
at an early date. The funds requested for fiscal year 1959 are for the following: 


12 acres of ponds with water supply and drainage lines $100, 000 
Pumphouse and pump 11, 000 
Fencing 4, 500 


115, 500 


Pisgah National Forest No. 2, N. C., $155,000—Requirements for trout for 
restocking waters on national forests, national parks, and Indian land in the 
southern Appalachian region far exceed the production of hatcheries (State and 
Federal) presently serving the area. Stream surveys indicate at least 1,200 
miles of trout-supporting waters are included in the area and the fishing pres- 
sure has increased tremendously on these waters in recent years. The Bureau 
operates a small trout-rearing station on the Davidson River, 14 miles from 
Brevard, N. C., but the limited output of trout (approximately 13,000 pounds 
annually) is inadequate to meet restrocking needs on lands under Federal control 
in the area. The site for the Pisgah National Forest No. 2 hatchery is located 
21% miles below this hatchery. Sufficient land and an adequate supply of water 
are available. During fiscal year 1957, $285,000 was provided to initiate con- 
struction of this station. The 1958 appropriation contains $90,100 for continu- 
ing the construction. According to the latest estimate, an additional $155,000 
will be required for completion of the hatchery. The funds requested for fiscal 
year 1959 are for the following: 


Concrete raceways, with water supply and drainage facilities_____c-_ $100, 000 
eEreeeen > races nee” Ora. oe FS eo Eh eR ee 3 17, 000 
Complete roads, landscaping and fencing 23, 000 
Complete purchase of fish-cultural and maintenance equipment 


155, 000 


Gavins Point, S. Dak., $109,000.—Several large dams are being constructed on 
the Missouri River thereby creating reservoirs that will require predatory species 
of fish for the proper management of the fisheries in these waters. There are 
thousands of farm ponds and small reservoirs in the area which need stocking 
with spiny-rayed fishes. The hatchery will be designed and largely to produce 
northern pike, wall-eye, largemouth black bass, and channel catfish. The State 
of South Dakota has estimated that its annual requirements for fish from the 
station would be approximately 7 million. This hatchery was authorized in 
1956 and Congress provided $30,000 in fiscal year 1957 for preliminary engineer- 
ing and water exploratory activities. The 1958 appropriation contained $63,100 
for a siphon and water supply lines. Funds requested in 1959 are for the 
following: 


Water supply to warm-water ponds (24-inch pipeline) 
Ponds, with water supply and drainage lines_______________________ 79, 000 


109, 000 


Springville, Utah, $25,000.—The Springville hatchery is located in an area 
where a tremendous fishing pressure is placed on trout waters. The concentra- 
tion of population in northeastern Utah, and the great number of vacationists 
that visit the area each season, have made it necessary that a large number of 
streams and lakes in Utah be stocked annually with legal-sized trout to provide 
sport fishing. The distribution area of the Springville hatchery is extensive. It 
includes the State of Utah and parts of Nevada, Idaho, Wyoming, and Colorado. 
The hatchery has a large amount of rearing space that cannot be efficiently 
utilized due to inadequate and inefficient water supply lines. As the station 
is old, improvement of fish-cultural facilities, buildings, and equipment is neces- 
sary to permit efficient operation. The hatchery has an excellent water supply 
of 5,600 gallons per minute for the propagation of fishes. The small pond acreage 
(2.4 acres) presently being used for the production of warm-water fishes at the 
Springville hatchery is not adequate to meet the demand for this type of fish 
to stock reservoirs and ponds in Utah and Nevada. Land is available for the 
construction of additional warm-water ponds to increase the production of bass 
and bluegill at the station. The $25,000 requested for fiscal year 1959 is needed 
for the following items: 
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Water supply 
Ponds, earthen, 2.25 acres 
Construct concrete tanks in hatchery building 


The following tabulation shows, with respect to the foregoing stations, the total 
estimated cost, the amounts appropriated fiscal years 1950 to 1958, inclusive, the 
estimate for 1959, and the appropriations required in future years for completion: 


Total Appropriated| Estimated 
Station estimated 1950 to 1958, | Estimate, (appropriation 
cost inclusive 1959 required in 
future years 





Marion, Ala $380, 100 $80, 100 $51, 000 $249, 000 
Welaka, Fla__- la ae ek ea 336, 100 130, 100 19, 000 187, 000 
Chattahoochee Forest, Ga 207, 100 47, 100 93, 000 67, 000 
Manchester, Iowa 283, 000 43, 000 25, 000 
Charlevoix, Mich 108, 500 72, 000 36, 500 | 
Edenton, N. C 363, 000 | 25, 000 115, 500 
Pisgah National Forest No. 2, N. C j 530, 100 375, 100 155, 000 
Gavins Point, 8. Dak 575, 450 | 93, 100 109, 000 
Springville, Utah 325, 100 | 100, 100 25, 000 | 











"Tots, Deki RAST nncscindsanewecen | 3, 108, 450 | 965, 600 629, 000 | 1, 513, 850 


(2) Fish protective devices 


Installation of fish protective devices in Federal irrigation diversions, 
$40,000.—It is the policy of the Department of the Interior to protect and pre- 
serve insofar as possible the fisheries resources affected by Federal water-use 
projects. In the West, most State laws require the installation of fish protective 
devices when necessary to protect valuable species of fish. The need of this 
requirement is most evident within the migratory range of the economically 
important Pacific salmon, but also is applicable where trout and other valuable 
sport and commercial fisheries are affected. 

Unscreened Federal irrigation canals attract and destroy many thousands 
of downstream migrating salmon each year. In view of the large sums being 
expended for fishways at dams and for the development of salmon populations 
in the lower Columbia River, it is not reasonable to permit the Federal diversions 
to remain unscreened. These are the few ditches not yet screened for salmon 
protection. The States of Oregon and Washington have provided necessary 
protection of fish on several hundred ditches, and under the Columbia River 
fisheries-development program many more irrigation diversions are being 
screened. 

An instance of the failure of the Department to adequately protect the fisheries 
is found in the unscreened and improperly laddered diversions of waters on 
Indian reservations, particularly in the Columbia River watershed. On several 
occasions the State of Washington has objected to these deficiencies as in viola- 
tion of State law, while the State is powerless to enforce its laws within the 
reservations. 

Existing fish screens operated by the Bureau on Federal projects in the Co- 
lumbia River watershed require replacement. In lieu of rebuilding these it is 
proposed to install the more economical and efficient louver fish-guiding de- 
vices. 

The funds requested are for starting installation and correction of fish-pro- 
tective devices on Ahtanum Creek and at Wapato on the Yakima Indian Reser- 
vation. Additional funds will be required in future years to correct deficiencies 
at some 18 irrigation diversions on 5 Indian reservations in Oregon, Idaho, and 
Washington, and at a dozen other Federal projects, as well as for corrective 
measures at less damaging projects. 

(b) Fishery research facilities, $142,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $142,000. The fol- 
lowing construction is included in the estimate: 

Convict Creek Experiment Station.—Convict Creek, Calif.—$98,000 (land ease- 


ment, $2,000; stream control structures, $42,000; all purpose building, $46,000; 
engineering, $8,000). 
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The proposed construction will double the experimental stream facilities for 
research on best utilization of hatchery fish, and replace old, temporary, and 
poorly constructed buildings not suitable for year-round use in a high-altitude 
climate. 

Chemical-electrical fish-control laboratory—LaCrosse, Wis., $44,000 (Engi 
neering plans, $4,000; alterations, $40,000). This will permit the conversion of 
Federal fish-cultural facilities at La Crosse to provide research facilities on prob- 
lems of national importance—the selective manipulation or control of fish popula- 
tions to secure the most desirable species, for the waters involved, and the elimi- 
nation of undesirable species. 

























2. Wildlife facilities, $647,000 


Amount Estimats 
Subactivities available, | 1959 
1958 | 





(a) Game management facilities __- a sti ae aoe al $56, 000 | 
(0) Wildlife refuge facilities: | 
oe ln snentlnenip neem ues peau bweueiaba tt | 1, 291, 000 $647, 000 


Devils Kitchen Dam--.-_-..---- REE iti caea amie 1, 450, 000 








ei chidaiet nile dcahiptkimiepepininn> Gini 





2, 797, 000 






















The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1959 is $647,000. The following 
items have been deducted in arriving at the subtotal for the 1959 estimate: 
Game management facilities in Alaska___.__._..______-_-~-- $56, 000 


a a oo sg inland ceeand Fe Se : 1, 291, 000 
TPT i retin a . : ; ~~ 1, 450, 000 
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(b) Wildlife refuge facilities, $647,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $647,000. The 
national system of waterfowl] refuges provides nesting grounds in the northern 
breeding areas, resting and feeding areas distributed along the four great fly- 
ways of the country, and large wintering areas in southern United States. The 
development of lands included in the system of national wildlife refuges is nec- 
essary to carry out the policy of Congress as established in the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act of 1918 and the Migratory Bird Conservation Act of 1929. The 
projects indicated are a part of the long-range development plan for lands under 
management and those recently acquired and include establishing lakes, ponds, 
and marshes, reservoirs to store seasonal runoff needed to maintain waterfow! 
habitat, dikes, spillways, water-control structures, irrigation systems required 
for growing supplemental food for waterfowl, also headquarter facilities, access 
roads and fences for effective administration. The intensity of development 
determines the effectiveness of the refuges in meeting requirements for manag- 
ing the migratory waterfowl resource. The program is directed toward con- 
structing the basie facilities needed for progressive management of the public 
lands controlled by the Bureau. 

Construction is proposed at the following refuges in the amounts indicated: 



























AR UN cle $39, 000 | Valentine, Nebr_____________ $15, 000 
Write BALVOT) APR 75, 000 | Bitter Lake, N. Mex_________ 40, 000 
Bombay Hook, Del___...-.._- SD 1 A OE siecici iis nists eaciaincdce 50, 000 
PiIeGMmOns, Gass. cena. 2h, 500) Duelo lakes, Tet. ........< 15, 000 
Crab Orchard, Il]______ See ta ee S9, 000 
RIDA. Pe ic cider tere 35, 000 | Hutton Lake, Wyo________-__ 13, 000 
i 40, 000 agit ie 
Shiawassee, Mich... _--__--~_~- 23, 500 Total estimate_______ 547, 000 


Benton Lake, Mont__-__---- 100, 000 


Holla Bend, Ark., $39,000.—The new Holla Bend National Wildlife Refuge, 
Pope County, Ark., was transferred without cost to the Bureau in September 
1957, by the General Services Administration. Previously, it had been part of 
the Holla Bend Cutoff flood control project and was declared surplus by the 
Corps of Engineers. Holla Bend became an island in 1952 when the Corps of 
Engineers completed a channel across the base of the Bend, cutting off about 6 
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miles of winding river bed. The biological and physical characteristics of the 
land offer outstanding opportunities for its development as a waterfowl area, 
and offset in some degree the heavy losses sustained to natural food production in 
northern Arkansas because of flood control projects. A staff has been assigned 
to initiate a development and management program, 

Overland access to the refuge is a primary requirement for efficient and eco- 
nomical development and management of the property. Basic development con- 
sists of building a causeway across the existing 3,500-foot cutoff which will require 
at least 120,000 cubic yards of fill and riprapping the side of the causeway exposed 
to the river, at an estimated cost of $90,000; headquarters facilities for the admin- 
istration of the project, housing equipment and resident staff, at a cost of 
$50,000 for the construction of 2 residences, service and office building, oil and 
grease house, and grain storage building; and for land clearing for the growing 
of waterfowl food. The $39,000 requested are for the initial land clearing for 
growing of waterfowl food, including well for irrigation purposes. 

White River, Ark., $75,000.—The White River Refuge, established in 1935, con- 
tains about 116,390 acres in eastern Arkansas. It extends for about 50 miles 
along the White River, with land in Arkansas, Monroe, Phillips and Desha 
Counties. In former years about 90 percent of the refuge was inundated from 
late fall until spring, thereby making available an abundance of oak mast and 
other natural foods occurring throughout the forested flood plain within the 
refuge boundary. The extent and duration of overflow have been changed 
markedly due to reservoir construction in the White River Basin, and much of 
the earlier waterfowl values represented in the refuge have been lost as a result. 
The change in water regimen has caused a drastic decline in the fisheries re- 
source through the loss of extensive spawning areas formerly available on the 
refuge. It is proposed to restore the wildlife and fisheries values through a 
system of diking and water-control structures to permit retaining local run- 
off in the network of biyous and oxbow lakes and the many natural depressions 
found in the flood plain locally. The commercial fisheries formerly supported 
by conditions prevailing within the refuge and waterfowl usage that previously 
occurred here are both important to local economy, and the residents, public 
officiais, and couservation agencies are pressing for the restoration of wildlife 
values in the White River National Wildlife Refuge. It is proposed to ac- 
couiplish the rehabilitation over a 10-year period at a presently estimated cost 
of S1 inillion; $75,000 is requested for the fiscal year 1959 to complete units 
now under construction and initiate development of the Dry Lake unit. 

Bombay Hook, Del, $25,000.—This refuge, on the south shore of Delaware 
Biv. is a combination of fresh and salt water marsh. While the area is man- 
aged primarily for waterfowl, it also provides one of the regular resting and 
feeding ureas along the Atlantic coast for the greater snow goose. The water 
development plan for this refuge is about complete. Thus far 3 pool areas 
lave been completed through the construction of 5 miles of dikes and 6 water- 
control structures. Construction of the northeast section of dike is now under 
wiy and will complete the Bear Swamp impoundment. This impoundment 
represents the final unit in the Bombay Hook development plan. Funds in the 
amount of $25,000 were provided in 1958 to start this final unit, which it is 
estimated will be a 3-year project. Funds in a like amount are requested to 
continue this project, which is necessary to provide for the increasing needs 
of waterfowl! in the Atlantic flyway. 

Piedmont, Ga., $21,500—This refuge, established in 1939, located in Jones and 
Jasper Counties, Ga., contains approximately 32,000 acres of woodland with 
flowing creeks well distributed through it. Thus it has excellent waterfowl 
possibilities and the Bureau has worked out a system of green timber reser- 
voirs whereby mast-producing woodlands are flooded during the winter months 
and dried out during the summer season without destroying the timber. This 
tvpe of development has been very successful on southern refuge areas. Since 
this flyway is greatly in need of additional wintering ground, the Bureau is 
desirous of developing several of these feeding and resting impoundments on the 
Piedmont Refuge where they are so greatly needed. Construction of the first 
reservoir, including an access road to the site, will cost $21,500. Initial clear- 
ing of the dam site is now underway. 

Crab Orchard, [11 $66,000.—The Crab Orchard Refuge railroad spur line, which 
serves the industries on the former Williamson Ordnance Depot within the pro- 
ject boundary, was constructed at the outbreak of World War II. There has been 
no major repair on the spur lines since the initial construction was completed. 
The tonnage hauled over the spur line railroad has increased far beyond expecta- 
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tions as a result of the freight hauled to and from the new Olin Industry plant 
that got into full production during the last fiscal year. The general condition of 
the spur line and the increased freight traffic require reconstructing part of the 
roadbed, realinement of 14 miles of trackage, leveling of the roadbed, addition of 
ballast, and replacing about 30 percent of the ties; $66,000 is requested for this 
work. 

Quivira, Kans., $35,000.—This refuge, established in 1955, comprises 21,500 
acres in south central Kansas. It is an essential unit in the system of refuges 
between the coastal wintering grounds and the breeding grounds of northern 
United States an’? Canada. In 1958, $33,100 were provided for the initial phase of 
development of this area including $15,000 for fencing and $18,100 for the con- 
struction of a service building to house equipment. The long-range development 
plan includes establishing a series of impoundments which will be supplied by 
service flowage rights from Rattlesnake Creek, which lies within the project. 
Funds requested for 1959 are for the construction of water control structures. 

Sabine, La., $40,000.—The Sabine Refuge, located in southwestern Louisiana, is 
one of the primary wintering refuges for waterfow] in the Mississippi flyway and 
contains over 142,000 acres. A wide range of habitat is provided by numerous 
ridges, bayous, manmade canals and levees, ponds, lakes and wooded islands 
that break up the extensive marsh areas. In 1958, funds were provided for the 
levees and water-control structures needed in the development of a 2,000-acre 
impoundment. In order to proceed with the plan for full development of the 
area, funds are now requested for the construction of levees and water-control 
structures in pool 1 for collecting fresh water and excluding the salt water from 
the 24,000-acre impoundment known as unit 1. This job will take 3 years for 
completion and requires 22 miles of levees and 5 water-control structures ; $40,000 
is requested for 1959 for the construction of one of the structures. 

Shiawassee, Mich., $23,500——This is a new major waterfowl refuge in the 
northern portion of the Mississippi flyway and, when fully established, will be 
part of a Federal-State wildlife management area comprising about 20,000 acres. 
The refuge lands best suited for growing waterfowl food lie within a dike system 
constructed several years ago by the former owners. In 1958, funds were pro- 
vided in the amount of $44,100 for rehabilitation of dikes, water controls, and 
installation of a pumping plant for irrigation of water levels essential for the 
most effective use of 2,000 acres for cropland. To continue the rehabilitation of 
dikes, ditches, and related water-control facilities and land clearing, additional 
funds are hereby requested in the amount of $23,500. Since this area will be 
the site of one of the heaviest waterfowl concentrations in the Mississippi fly- 
way, large quantities of waterfowl food must be provided at this point. 

Benton Lake, Mont., $100,000.—The 12,000-acre Benton Lake National Wildlife 
Refuge, Montana, established by Executive order in 1929 from the public do- 
main, is a natural sump without a permanent water supply. The lake is barren, 
or nearly so, during dry years. During years of heavy runoff the abundant 
food supply accommodates many thousands of ducks and geese, and waterfowl 
production per acre at Benton Lake equals that of the best nesting grounds on 
the continent. A supply of water sufficient to sustain these high waterfowl 
values annually is available for diversion from a terminus of the Greenfield 
Irrigation District. Detailed engineering and the initial construction, including 
a reservoir at the point of diversion, were provided for in the Bureau’s appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1958. A part of the right-of-way for the water 
supply channel is now in Government ownership. Funds are requested for con- 
tinuing the diversion, which upon completion (estimated in fiscal year 1960) 
will permit the valuable Benton Lake nesting and feeding ground to function 
effectively each year and compensate in some degree for habitat lost through 
drainage or other causes. The $100,000 requested for 1959 are for the con- 
struction of a powerline and pumphouse, purchase of pumps, and building 
bridges or installing culverts where the canal crosses existing farm access roads. 

Valentine, Nebr., $15,000.—The 70,000-acre Valentine Refuge, established in 
1935 primarily for the protection of migrating waterfowl, is located in the 
Nebraska sandhills in an area well supplied with natural lakes and potholes. 
Numerous lakes and marshes, comprising about 11,000 acres, are extremely 
important waterfowl nesting grounds and afford food and protection for large 
numbers of migrating ducks and geese. The remainder consists of 12,000 acres 
of meadows and 47,000 acres of sandhills. Funds are requested for road de- 
velopment—constructing and surfacing 3 miles of road from existing pavement 
to the Pelican Lake unit on the refuge. Pelican Lake is used intensively by 
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the local public for fishing and general recreation, and the road would benefit 
the public as well as aid in the protection and management of refuge property, 
which is presently accessible by a sand trail which requires a great deal of 
maintenance each year. 

Bitter Lake, N. Mex., $40,000.—The Bitter Lake Refuge, located on the Pecos 
River in east-central New Mexico, contains 23,923 acres, which includes a 10%- 
mile portion of the Pecos River valley. It is now the most important waterfowl 
concentration point in eastern New Mexico. The development program of this 
area has been to improve habitat conditions by constructing artificial fresh- 
water ponds and lakes. The refuge now contains approximately 1,200 acres of 
impounded water, in addition to 6,000 acres of other marsh and water areas 
which, through irrigation and water manipulation, have been made usable for 
waterfowl. In addition, approximately 300 acres of bottom-land soil have been 
cleared of the obnoxious salt cedar and are cultivated to produce additional 
duck and goose foods. Irrigation pumps are now being used as an additional 
source of water for cropland. Of the funds requested, $20,000 are for an addi- 
tional irrigation well, pump, and 8,000 linear feet concrete ditch; and $20,000 
for land clearing and rehabilitation for 200 additional acres of cropland. 

Malheur, Oreg., $50,000.—This 165,000-acre refuge is the largest and one of the 
most important of the national wildlife refuges, set aside primarily for nesting 
of migrant waterfowl. Funds requested for the continued development of this 
important area are for the construction of additional dikes and levees, together 
with associated riprapping and water-control devices needed in the management 
of the impoundments for the production of waterfowl foods, and to provide nest- 
ing cover and resting areas for migrating birds. 

Buffalo Lakes, Tex., $15,000—This refuge, approximately 7,700 acres, was a 
former Department of Agriculture land utilization project, and just recently was 
transferred to the Bureau. Funds were provided last year for the construction 
of the administrative facilities in order to have a resident staff to regulate the 
water-control gates for compensation of Seasonal inflow and to supply down- 
stream water rights. Since opportunities for wintering refuge areas are very 
searce in the Central flyway, it is most urgent that the development of winter- 
ing habitat at this point be provided as soon as possible. The white-fronted and 
Canada geese in this flyway are decreasing at an alarming rate through lack of 
adequate wintering grounds. To initiate development of this waterfowl area, 
$10,000 are requested for the development of 200 acres of farmland and $5,000 
for 5 miles of fencing. 

Columbia, Wash., $89,000.—This is a new refuge in the upper Columbia River 
Basin which is strategically located to meet waterfowl management needs in a 
region where the rapid expansion of agriculture has created a shortage of 
habitat. In fiscal year 1958 funds were provided for the initial construction 
needed to develop water areas and marshland which will provide waterfowl 
nesting habitat and, in addition, facilitate the control of feeding activities of 
migrating ducks and geese in an area where the rapid expansion of irrigation 
presents a threat of waterfowl depredations on private croplands. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars is requested for continuing the development of waterfowl habitat 
by a system of dikes and control structures; $20,000 for the installation of an 
irrigation system to permit the growth of waterfowl food on a 200-acre tract; 
and $19,000 for constructing 11 miles of boundary fence and developing road- 
ways needed in the management of the refuge project. 

Hutton Lake and Pathfinder, Wyo., $13,000.—The Hutton Lake and Path- 
finder Refuges, established primarily for waterfowl, are administered as a unit 
with headquarters at Hutton Lake. Five small lakes are arranged in a half- 
moon manner on Hutton Lake Refuge and were developed from natural sumps. 
To increase waterfowl food production, funds are requested in the amount of 
$6,500 for drilling a shallow well which will control stock movement and pro- 
vide supplemental water for isolated ponds located in areas where there is no 
permanent water supply, and for the development of waterfowl nesting grounds. 
The Pathfinder Refuge is superimposed on a Bureau of Reclamation reservoir. 
The Pathfinder Reservoir is formed by water from the North Platte and Sweet- 
water Rivers. The country surrounding the reservoir is dry, desolate, and iso- 
lated. In order to utilize the spring flow and natural runoff more effectively, 
it is proposed to construct some small dykes, which would form good-sized 
potholes for nesting and other use by waterfowl. Approximately 4 miles of 
boundary fence will be required to protect the developed area. Thus $6,500 
are requested for the construction of 1 mile of dike and 4 miles of boundary 
fence. 
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ITEMIZATION OF ESTIMATE 


Construction 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1958 1959 


Program and financing: } 
Total obligations _s re ee $5, 447, 000 | $4, 482, 314 
Unobligated balance brought forward —3, 024, 314 
Unobligated balance transferred from “Construction,” Fish and Wildlife 

Service 
Unobligated balance carried forward _. 


, 794, 314 @ 
3, 024, 314 |__ 


wr 


Appropriation 


| on 


, 677, 000 | 1, 458, 000 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Obligations by objects: | 
01 Personal services.....--.. tick tewiadabncakiwusee 7 fiaee 625, 000 





| 
| 
| 444, 100 
02 Travel_.._.-- hte kana sbakiede wre ‘salt 4, 700 | 6, 600 
03 Transportation of things. ___- We a ; $e 8, 600 | 5, 300 
04 Communication services a i 1, 200 | 300 
05 Rents and utility services bilan : ; 4,000 | 3, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction_.- a _—- : suka 3, 000 | 1, 000 
07 Other contractual services ‘ ‘ 721, 000 210, 200 
08 Supplies and materials : sl 483, 100 248, 500 
09 a : 101, 000 | 15, 100 
10 Lands and structures ; 2, 037, 400 | 2, 055, 780 
15 Taxes and assessments wan ; <a 8, 000 | 6, 600 
Total, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife__.__ 3, 9 997, 000 | 2 907, 280 
ALLOCATION TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS | 
Obligations by objects: | 
01 Personal services 10,000 |_. ai 
02 Travel-_...- eakenem Samia wate | 5,000 | 00 
03 Transport: ation of things_..._..- faneee ion | 100 |. ‘ 
07 Other contractual services | 5, 000 5, 000 
Services performed by ‘‘Revolving fund, Corps of E ngineers”’ eee | 131, 950 114, 434 
08 Supplies and materials_____- : Ee | 500 500 
10 Tands and structures hac: anki fala nate tales Sie has adiatduisaae 1, 296, 800 1, 364, 600 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions...............-- 650 
TP CPI tr IN sis casciccnecic canes butininaudniew aan een 1, 450, 000 1, 485, 034 
IG iin sisi chin itnana tc dhiccthesimtuntinnnetennibevde ics 5, 447, 000 4, 482, 314 


FACILITIES DEFERRED DUE TO RESERVE 


Chairman Hayven. Including the unobligated balance available 
from prior years there was a total of $8,400 000 available for obliga- 
tion for the construction program during the current fiscal year. 
However, of the total $3 million was placed in budget reserve. 

Have these funds been released for ob] igation ? 

Mr. JANzEN. Yes, these funds have been released. 

Chairman Haypen. What facilities were deferred as a result of this 
reserve? Have you put a list of those in the record ? 

Mr. JaNzEN. Yes; we can furnish you a list of those. 


Detail of budget reserve for construction funds, fiscal year 1958 
1. Fish facilities: : 
Fish hatchery facilities : 
Coear pea, meee 


mitral donto Lites <clestt ok os taplog soi a, A 
I cr ee eee 151, 380 
Bowden Springs, W. Va___-__- g ; a invainwrtapdn ching ap hbegik tates: | SR 


Total, fish hatchery facilities ; oe 839, 280 
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Detail of budget reserve for construction funds, fiscal year 1958—Continued 


2. Wildlife facilities : 


Game management facilities: Glenallen, Alaska__.._._._______~_ $30, 000 
Wildlife refuge facilities : 
UTIs Cie cichinieecdncebegaaiientned en aaeemenee nce 5, 100 
COREG, QR sn an cb ecenianctceseaeeeee 228, 500 
COG CO shiek cstencncsenichonlossjnlibianaile Rikcwaitnanamaaar aati’ 1, 485, 034 
Med Takes; GR Le Sc ae 17, 300 
Upper Missisbipet, MinO-30 sit ue ee 25, 100 
NOStWNRG: BEWIR GS ot en ade 25, 000 
SOW EA Ta sii crea cincapinccaiteeiicica ele ei ele 63, 600 
Wort Bi ere ee eke eee 7, 200 
DeSoto-Bertrand Bend, Nebr. and lowa______-_-_-_-__-_-_-_~- 200, 000 
BCIEIWRERE. . NOV occa ccna nee ee 25, 100 
Buffalo Nahe: Whe ccc ccc eee 38, 100 
DECIR, WR iid cdicinptanienaeetekneeeee. 35, 000 
Total, wiidlife faciitGiueies 2 sos sie ea 2, 185, 084 
Total, consteygctiom: Resets kaon 3, 024, 314 


Fish HATCHERY FACILITIES 


Chairman Hayven. The estimate includes $669,000 for the construc- 
tion of fish hatchery facilities. What facilities are included in this 
program ¢ 

Mr. Tuntson. They are listed, Mr. Chairman, on page 48 of our 
budget. Shall I read those? 

Chairman Haypen. That list has been put in the record. 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Chairman, at the appropriate time I want to 
ask about one of those. 

Chairman Haypen. Go right ahead. 


WELAKA HATCHERY 


Senator Hotianp. I would like to ask you why it is that you people 
have made Welaka hatchery consistently the stepchild of the whole 
program. 

Mr. Tunison. Sir, Welaka is like a number of our other hatcheries. 
I can assure you that we have not intentionally or otherwise slighted 
Welaka. 

Senator Hottanp. You did not have any program for rehabilitation 
of it, and this committee started it 3 years ago, and has kept biting a 
little bit off and I notice here now with the 9 that you say are under 
rehabilitation you describe all the other 8 as to what they are doing, 
their importance and so forth, and all you say about Welaka, “It is 
on page 48.” Is that Welaka station constructed by the former re- 
satilenneist administration and subsequently transferred to the Bureau ? 
You go on to say that one of the buildings was burned to the ground, 
and you ask for its restoration. Every one of these other eight you 
are rehabilitating. I have been to 2 of them, 1 at Chattahoochee 
Forest in Georgia, and 1 in Pisgah National Forest. Isthat your No.2 
station? I have been to the other one, too. This is a fine station. 
Iam for them. But each of those States has several of your hatch- 
eries. We have one, which is supplying our north Florida needs 
and also south Georgia. You have $19,000 in here simply to replace 
« burned building without following up the rehabilitation which this 
committee has started and without showing any evidence of wanting 
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todoso. If that is not making it a stepchild I do not know the mean- 
ing of the word. 

Why is it that you have adopted that attitude ? 

Mr. Tuntson. Senator, we will certainly correct that in the future. 
We have described the needs and merits of Welaka in previous 
requests. 

Senator Hotitanp. You have not got anything about the merits and 
needs of Welaka, and that is the only 1 of the 9 that you do not 
describe. 

Mr. Tunison. I shall admit, sir, that is an oversight. 


Senator HoLianp. Asa matter of fact, it is in the middle of the 
big bass area, is it not ? 


Mr. Tun1son. That is correct. 

Senator Hotianp. And it is the only station you have in Florida 
and supplying Florida and south Georgia. 

Mr. Tunison. That is correct. 

Senator Hottanp. Supplementing several State fisheries and coun- 
ty fisheries in Florida. 

Mr. Tunison. That is correct. 

Senator Hotitanp. Mr. Chairman, I cannot urge too strongly that 
this situation be corrected, and I am perfectly willing to have other 
stations goalong. I visited them with pleasure. 

What is the name of the other one across the eee on from 


Highland in the edge of South Carolina? I have been to that one 
also. 


Mr. Tuntson. Walhalla. 
Senator Hotitanp. Walhalla. <A very fine station, and I am for 


them all. But I do not see why they consistently refuse to do any- 
thing for the Welaka station. 


FUNDS REQUIRED 


Chairman Haypen. What would be required for Welaka ? 

Mr. Tuntson. According to our estimates, a little less than $200,- 
000. Ibelieve it is about $190, 000. 

Senator Hotianp. $187,000 will rebuild everything they need there, 
Mr. Chairman, and we have been nibbling away on it for 3 years and 
they won’t apparently bite. We have been hoping they would take 
over and show some interest themselves, but if they have I have not 
detected it. 

Chairman Haypen. There is a tabulation here that we have showing 
Welaka, and it says: 

Welaka, Fla., total estimated cost, $356,100. Appropriated 1950 to 1958, in- 
elusive, $130,100. The estimate for 1959 was $19,000, and appropriation to com- 
plete $187,000. 

Senator Hortnanp. $19,000, Mr. Chairman, is simply to rebuild a 
structure burned last year. In other words, they have dropped the 
rehabilitation. 

Chairman Haypen. It will take $1,513,850 to finish the work you 
have in progress ? 

Mr. Tuntson. That is correct. 

Chairman Haypven. Your budget estimate is $629,000. 

Mr. Tunison. That is correct. 
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DEPARTMENTAL ATTITUDE TOWARD WELAKA 


Chairman Haypen. In other words, some more money should be 
put in this bill if you are going to do anything more at Welaka. 

Mr. Tunison. That is correct. 

Senator Hotianp. Is there any objection on the part of the Depart- 
ment to Welaka? Is there something falling down there? 

Mr. Tunison. No, sir. When this was submitted, as I mentioned to 
Senator Dworshak, we had to keep within our budget policy at the 
time. 

Senator Hotianp. So you penalized Welaka and gave the money to 
the others. 

Mr. Tuntson, You said there are 9 there. There are 89 others that 
did not get any. 

Senator Honanp. I understand that, but this is one that requires 
rehabilitation to function in any reasonable degree at all. I think the 
have done a marvelous job down there with the very poor and half. 
existent facilities that the place has. I have been there and looked 
at it. 

Mr. Tuntson. I am aware that you have been there, Senator, and 
we are glad to have you there, and also that you have visited other 
hatcheries. 

Chairman Haypen. What I would like to know is whether this 
work can be done in certain units, or whether it ought to be done in 
1 year and get the job done. 

Mr. Tunison. With the amount indicated for each of these items 
it could be handled in 1 year 

Senator Hotianp, Two of these are new stations; are they not? 

Mr. Tuntson. No, they are not new stations; no new ; stations are 
listed in the ones shown here. 

Senator Hottanp. Gavins Point. 

Mr. Tunison. Gavins Point has already been initiated. We have 
plans underway now for that. 

Senator Hotianp. It is not completed. 

Mr. Tunison. Not completed. 

The Edenton station is an enlargement of the old station, It is 
located about 114 miles from the home station and could be « onsidered 
a new station. Also on Pisgah Forest No. 2, that is an enlargement 
of the old station and could be considered new. 

Senator Hounanp. Mr. Chairman, I do not have any desire to de- 
tract from any other station. They are all valuable stations. How- 
ever, it seems to me that we have gotten a very unsympathetic deal on 
the Welaka station. It is an important station in one of the most 
important sports fishing areas of the Nation. Anybody that knows 
anything about sports fishing knows that that is the ease, and I do 
not understand why we have this continued neglect of Welaka. I 
hope we can do something to get that replac ement underway. 

Chairman Haypen. The committee will give it consideration. 


JACKSON HOLE HATCHERY 


Senator Dworsuak. I would like to know what progress is being 
made with that hatchery in Jackson Hole, Wyo., whic A was rel lated 
to the propag: ation of fish for the Palisades Reservoir. 

Mr. Tunison. The construction is nearly done and we have 
superintendent living there at the present time. 
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Senator Dworsuax. When do you begin operations? 

Mr. Tunison. We should begin operations this coming fall. 

Senator Dworsuak. This coming fall ? 

Mr. Tuntson. Yes. 

Senator Dworsuak. Have you funds in here so you won't be handi- 
capped or delayed ? 

Mr. Tuntson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. Do you appreciate that you have a tremendous 
responsibility there to take care of a vast area in two States? 

Mr. Tonison. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator DworsHak. You are going to go all out and do the best 
possible job? 

Mr. Tunison. That is right. 

Senator Dworsuak. Starting operations next fall which means 
there probably won’t be any planting until the spring of 1959? 

Mr. Tunison. There will be some small fagielin planting a year 
from now. It will be small fingerlings only. We a have operating 
money there now, but the fish will not be ready for planting until 
1959. 

WILLIAMS CREEK HATCHERY 


Chairman Haypen. Last year some very greatly needed improve- 
ments were made at the Williams Creek fish hatchery on the Fort 
Apache Reservation. Have they been completed ? 

Mr. Tunison. The final contract should be let on that within the 
next month and that will complete the McNary station, the Fort 
Apache station. 

Chairman Haypen. That takes care of everything needed there ? 

Mr. Tunison. That is all that we need at that station. 

Chairman Haypen. We have been working on it for 25 years. Are 
there to be any road improvements made there ? 

Mr. Tuntson. That will be part of the work vet to be done, but we do 
have the funds for that now in 1958. 

Chairman Haypen. I would like to ask you about another matter. 
Do you have any information on the need for additional hatchery facil- 
ities for stocking the tail waters below the existing dams on the Colo- 
rado River? 

DAVIS DAM HATCHERY SITE 


Mr. Tunison. Yes, we do, Mr. Chairman. You may recall that 
that was discussed last year in reference to Davis Dam. 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Tunison. We are well aware of the need in that area. Both 
Nevada and Arizona have pressed us for cooperation and help in that 
area. 

Chairman Haypen. You advised us last year that you were con- 
ducting studies to locate a favorable site for hatcheries. Have your 
studies been completed ? 

Mr. Tunison. The studies have progressed to the point where we 
can recommend that as a site; yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. It is my understanding that a hatchery at Davis 
Dam would help alleviate the shortage of fish. How much will this 
hatchery cost ? 

Mr. Tunison. It is estimated to cost $450,000, 

Chairman Hayven. If funds were available could this facility be 
undertaken in fiscal year 1959? 
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Mr. Tunison. They could, sir. 


Chairman Haypen. Is the facility of such a nature that the con- 
struction could be scheduled over a 2-year period ? 


Mr. Tunison. Yes. In fact, it would be desirable to do that. 


Chairman Haypen. I wish you would submit a statement for the 
record in that respect. 


Mr. Tunison. We will be glad to do that. 


(The information referred to follows :) 


FeperRAL Fish HaAtToHery, ARIZONA 


PROGRAM FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A COMBINATION TROUT AND WARM-WATER 
HATCHERY ON THE LOWER COLORADO RIVER 


The construction of Hoover and Davis Dams on the Colorado River changed 
the ecology of the river in this area. Cold water releases from the reservoirs 
provide many river miles of suitable trout habitat below the dams. In order to 
maintain satisfactory trout fishing, it is necessary to restock the waters heavily 
annually. Present fish-cultural facilities in this section of the United States are 
not adequate for this purpose. The hatchery will be a combination trout and 
pondfish station. Approximately 20 acres of ponds for warm-water fish, and 
facilities for rearing 100,000 pounds of trout annually, will be involved. Trout 
from the station will be used primarily for restocking suitable waters of the 
Colorado River system. Pondfish produced at the station will be distributed 
to ponds and reservoirs in Utah, Nevada, and Arizona. The States of Arizona 
and Nevada are interested in the establishment of the hatchery. There follows 
a program covering the cost of the establishment. 


Phase I (1st year): 
Preliminary engineering 
Combination hatchery and service building, fish-food preparation 

and storage areas, hatching room and office, including water 





EI cis ics alec cies sessed tease encagneetninlics os othe a 105, 000 
TMOG  ROMGONNUR 6 ck et ke onde eee 45, 000 
Domestic water supply and sewage system________-___--_-___.___ 10, 000 
I a as ccc ac eiciae acim cesckienep ip nena) ko Ne ae 10, 000 
storage building . (equisment)..c:...2 nee oeeeeneen 10, 000 
Heuipment (feb-curturaly i206 oe ae 10, 000 

200, 000 
Phase II (2d year): 
Trout raceways (including water supply and drain lines)_______~- 120, 000 
Warm-water ponds (20 acres, including water supply and drain 

PRN) oar ditn a ei cin sce eR cae bk kee ea 100, 000 
One TOMGONCOs sc occa dntn cei dee nneee dee 15, 000 
UNI cciinrcsinsiepcinniastnen cient ptesicheldagpalipd Tank aces Aelia male 5, 000 
Equipment (maintenance and pumps) ---~-----.--_--___--___--__ 10, 000 

250, 000 

‘Total, ecotimated: cont OC. DROGERDR sc ccticstictiedi ic nese. 450, 000 


DE SOTO BEND WILDLIFE REFUGE 


Chairman Haypen. This is one of the most heavily fished areas in 
America as far as I know, and as far as any river is concerned. They 
come in from all over southern California to the Colorado River area 
to fish. There is one other question I would like to ask: 

What in your opinion should be done with respect to the acquisition 
and development of the DeSoto Bend Wildlife Refuge on the Missouri 
River? 

Mr. Janzen. The Migratory Bird Conservation Commission has 
approved the project, which was a condition imposed by Congress, 
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at a meeting on March 11. We are proposing to use the $200,000 for 
starting acquisition on the right-of-way needed for the cutoff. 

Chairman Haypen. That $200,000 has already been appropriated ¢ 

Mr. Janzen. Yes, sir; we will start this year with that. We weren’t 
able to start until now, but we have a problem facing us. We propose 
next year to use some duck stamp moneys to complete acquiring the 
tracts involved in this right-of-way, but we have a problem facing us 
with respect to construction. The Corps of Engineers is ready to start 
construction work, but we do not have the funds necessary to carry on 
our construction work which must be done simultaneously with that 
of the Corps of Engineers. In fact, we are proposing that the corps 
do the engineering planning and construction and letting the whole 
thing as one contract. 

Chairman Haypen. What will be your share of that cost? 

Mr. Janzen. About $345,000. That is what is involved in the water 
control structures which need to be constructed simultaneously with 
those of the Corps of Engineers. 

Chairman Haypen. Isthere an agreement between the State author- 
ities of Nebraska and Iowa in regard to this matter ? 

Mr. Janzen. Yes. Both the State of Iowa and the State of Nebraska 
supported this project at the Migratory Bird Conservation Commis- 
sion meeting. 

Chairman Haypen. They appeared at the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Commission meeting ? 

Mr. Janzen. Yes; they were there to support it. The directors of 
the departments in these two States are ex-oflicio members of the Com- 
mission and they both came and supported this project. 

Chairman Haypen. You would like to see money appropriated in 
this bil] to permit you to join with the Corps of Engineers and let them 
let one contract ? 

Mr. Janzen. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. How much would that cost? 

Mr. JANnzEN. $345,000 is what is needed for that operation. 

Senator Dworsuak. Did you make a request of the Budget Bureau 
for that ? 

Mr. Janzen. We were not able to include the item because the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Commission had not taken action and 
until they did we didn’t know their wishes and we could not ask for 
money. 

Senator Dworsuax. Do any moneys come from special funds? 

Mr. Janzen. No; this would have to be a regular appropriation. 

Chairman Haypen. The rest would be done with duck stamps 
money ? 

ACQUISITION OF LAND 


Mr. Janzen. We are proposing to buy the lands with duck stamp 
money. Originally we considered asking that money be appropriated 
for the land purchase but we believe using the duck stamp money for 
land acquisition will be the better course of action and let direct ap- 
propriations determine the rate of development. 

Chairman Haypven. How much would it cost to acquire the land? 

Mr. JaNzeEN. About $1.4 million to buy the lands. 

Chairman Haypen. If this increase in duck stamp price goes in, 
you will have money ? 

Mr. Janzen. Yes. 
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PREDATOR AND RODENT CONTROL 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Magnuson, a member of this subeom- 
mittee, has requested that I ask a few questions, in order that we may 
have a record on some items he is interested in. 

Senator Magnuson has received from the Washington Wool Grow- 
ers Association a request that funds for predator and rodent control 
work by the Wildlife Service be augmented for the coming year. The 
association points out the great import: ince for this program to sheep 
producers in the West. How much money do you have for this work? 
Are your funds adequate ? 

Mr. Janzen. Federal funds available for control work in the West- 
ern States during the current year will amount to about $1,400,000, 
supplemented by “approximately $3 million from the State and local 
cooperating agencies. This cooperative arrangement has character- 
ized rodent and predator control work in all the Western States for 
nearly half a century. Both predator and rodent control are critically 
necessary for the range livestock industry. Recent changes in agri- 
culture, and other land uses on both public domain and private lands 
are greatly complicating the situation. For example, in the Columbia 
Basin some 600,000 acres are now being changed from rangeland to 
farmland, irrigated from Grand Coulee “Dam. Numbers of sheep and 
other livestock in farm flocks are increasing every year. Yet the 
adaptable coyote remains a menace, and its control becomes more 
tedious and costly as the country becomes more thickly settled. Ro- 
dents also find agricultural production to their liking, creating con- 
trol problems w here none existed before. As in other Western States, 
the change is ocurring at a rate that severely taxes control facilities 
predicated upon the simpler and less expensive control operations on 
rangelands. To keep up with the changes in the Bureau’s 3 western 
regions would require about 40 additional mammal control agents 
and 3 supervisory animal control biologists. Financed at the present 
cooperative ratio, an additional $100,000 of Federal funds would be 
necessary. 

RESEARCH IN FISH DISEASES 


CHARMAN Haypen. About 2 months ago, Senator Magnuson had 
the privilege of visiting with Prof. Erling J. Ordahl, of the Division 
of Microbiology, School of Medici ine, University of Washington. I 
am sure you men are familiar with him and with his work. ‘Accord- 
ing to preliminary information, the salmon and steelhead runs on the 
Columbia River may be in jeopardy from kidney disease, tuberculosis, 
and a disease commonly called columnaris. Steelhead and salmon 
developed in hatcheries are particularly susceptible to tuberculosis 
and kidney diseases, and columnaris flares up with particular violence 
when the water in a river gets unusually warm. 

How much money is the Department spending on research in this 
field? Is this adequate? Shouldn’t more effort be put into this line 
of research ? 

Senator Magnuson. I would like to have the Service submit a writ- 
ten statement on this subject for the benefit of committee, including 
the results of a conference held in Portland, May 2, 1957, between 
Fish and Wildlife Service personnel and representatives of the Oregon 
and Washington Fisheries and Game Departments. 
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Mr. Tunison. We are indeed familiar with Dr. Ordahl’s work; we 
are privileged to cooperate with him extensively in our research on 
salmon diseases. Our Western Fish Diseases Laboratory is located 
at the University of Washington. Our biologists also share the con- 
cern over the threat posed by diseases to both wild stocks and hatchery- 
reared salmon in the Columbia River system. 

On May 2 of last year a conference of personnel from the Oregon 
Fish and Game Commissions, the Washington Game and Fisheries 
Departments, and this Bureau convened to discuss this problem of 
disease decimation of the Columbia River salmon. The conference 
outlined a cooperative research program to attack the problem. I 
am please that I can tell you that this cooperative program is now 
actively underway. It includes surveys of the incidence of diseases 
among wild and hatchery fishes and development of new methods of 
recognizing and combating them. 

As you suggest, it would of course be désirable to increase the effort 
being made to solve salmon disease problems. We would like to see a 
greater effort in all phases of our present research activities; we recog- 
nize many fishery research needs that are not receiving any attention 
under current programs. However, actually and comparatively, we 
believe our salmon disease effort is substantial. 


WESTERN FISH DISEASE LABORATORY 


The 1958 fiscal year appropriation for our Western Fish Disease 
Laboratory was $34.300: for our Western Fish Nutrition Laboratory 
at Willard, Wash., $62,400; and for our Salmon-Cultural Laboratory 
at Entiat. Wash., $23,000. All three of these installations are con- 
cerned with the problems of health and disease of the Pacific salmons. 
These three activities were appropriated a total of $119,700. Slightly 
less than $200.000 was appropriated for all other fishery research ac- 
tivities of this Bureau, combined. 

Fortunately, these appropriations were augmented by $105,000 
transferred to the use of our Branch of Fishery Research from the 
Corns of Engineers funds. Of this $105,000, we allocated $40.000 to 
our Willard, Wash., laboratory to sten up the studies of nutritional 
deficiency diseases, and $65,000 to our Seattle laboratory for accelera- 
tion of the cooperative attack on infectious diseases of salmon. Of 
the $65,000, $55,000 has been obligated under contracts for work by 
other agencies : $17,000 to the Orgeon Fish Commission ; $20.000 to the 
Washinston Department of Fisheries; and $18,000 to the University 
of Washington. 

These transfer funds from the Corps of Engineers will not be avail- 
able after this year. We anticipate, if we may at this time, that our 
regular appropriation for fiscal year 1959 will provide compensatory 
increases so that our cooperative studies of Pacific salmon will be main- 
tained at the current level. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ALLOTT 


Chairman Haynen. I would like to have included in the record a 
statement by Senator Allott concerning the need for additional funds 
for research on the control of pocket gophers. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR GORDON ALLOTT 


Mr. Chairman, I am here today to request funds for a program that may seem 
to the committee to be an insignificant one. Yet to me, and many people in our 
Western States, it is very important. I think I can impress you that our in- 
terest is not entirely selfish if you will consider for a moment the role that 
range and farm lands play in our economy. The Western States are the major 
producers of beef cattle, and of course this production depends on adequate 
grazing lands. Any condition which endangers millions of acres of rangeland 
endangers our potential food supply. 

Where farming land is threatened, we may tend to be more complacent in 
view of our present agricultural surpluses. Yet we must not take for granted 
that we will always produce more than we need. If good farmland is destroyed 
through erosion and other types of soil damage, it is irrecoverable. It took 
thousands of vears for nature to produce our fertile soils and man has never 
discovered a way to duplicate that process. The best we can do is to take good 
‘are of what we have. 

In recent years the number of pocket gophers has greatly increased so that 
they now infest millions of acres of western rangelands. In my State of Colorado 
alone, 4 million acres of some of our most productive mountain grazing areas 
have already been seriously damaged by gophers. The Federal Government 
owns about one-half of all areas affected. so vou can clearly see that even from 
a financial standpoint, the Federal Government has much at stake. 

The pocket gopher is a burrowing animal, active year long in foraging and 
building extensive tunnel systems. Its foraging reduces the plants which 
would otherwise be eaten by cattle. Of particular concern is the stepped-up 
erosion which is caused by the underground networks and by the baring of the 
soil from the animals’ foraging and tunneling activities 

To give you an example of what gopher damage has already done, in some 
meadows which once had a grazing capacity of two animal unit months per acre, 
gopher damage has reduced the capacity to less than 0.1 animal unit months per 
acre. 

There is no effective method known of controlling gophers on rangelands. 
The problem is thus of grave concern to stockmen, public land administrators, 
and to all those who are interested in watersheds and land conservation. 

The need for research on this problem began to be met in 1955 when the 
Colorado Cattlemen’s Association appointed a gopher project committee and 
study was started through the cooperative efforts of the Rocky Mountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station (of the United States Forest Service), the 
Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station, and the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
The main area of the study has been the Black Mesa experimental range. The 
Forest Service has been working on the effects of pocket gophers and their 
control on range vegetation, soils, and watershed values; and also on the re- 
lationships of pocket gophers on deteriorated ranges with 24-D to kill low- 
value weeds. The Colorado Experiment Station is studying census methods and 
the life history of the animals, while the Fish and Wildlife Service is responsible 
for poison techniques. 

There is an urgent need to expand the studies into other vegetation types 
and soil sites now infested with pocket gophers. There are also other rodent 
problems that are crying for attention in Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 
Wyoming, and South Dakota. Meadow mice, jackrabbits, kangaroo rats, and 
similar species have increased in many areas with results similar to the effects 
of pocket-gopher infestation. Up to now, only incidental study has been given 
to these other rodent problems. 

In the beginning the project worked on the basis that Colorado appropriated 
funds would be matched by the two Federal agencies. However, last year no 
funds were definitely earmarked for this purpose by the Forest Service or Fish 
and Wildlife. The Colorado Legislature appropriated $22,000 for each of the 
last 2 fiscal years, and is expected to approve $22,000 for the next year. To 
continue the program effectively, the Fish and Wildlife Service would need 
$20,000 and the Forest Service program would require $35,000. 

I know that the committee will give this request the serious attention it de- 
serves, and want to urge that the necessary funds be appropriated. 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Chairman Haypren. The House allowed a budget estimate of 

714,100 for the general administrative expenses of the Bureau. I 
wil just put the justification i in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


BUREAU OF Sport FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


General administrative expenses 


Appropriation Act, 1958 


Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses,” Office of the Com- 
missioner of Fish and Wildlife 


Amount available, 1958 
Budget estimate, 1959 


Analysis by aclivities—General administrative expenses 





Amount Estimate, 
Activities available, 1959 
1958 








1, Departmental expense____._____- ii ASS i eC ed. Joes aka $191, 100 $191, 100 


2. Regional office expense..-.__..___.__- gh ta eee Soe ee 523, 000 523, 000 


Total . | 714, 100 714, 100 


This estimate provides funds for the financing of executive direction and gen- 
eral administrative services (budget, finance, personnel management, property 
management, and related functions) for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife. Provision is made for the Director’s immediate office at Washington 
and a headquarters administrative staff; regional directors’ immediate offices 
and a staff for each to handle the administrative work for the five continental 
regional offices; and the regional director’s immediate office and a small admin- 
istrative liaison staff for Alaska. The administrative work for the Alaska region 
will be handled by the regional office at Portland, Oreg. General administrative 
services work for the Office of the Commissioner, Fish and Wildlife, will be 
handled by the administrative staff of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife. 

This type of organization was determined following a study as directed in 
Report No. 653, dated June 27, 1957 (conference report on Department of the 
Interior and related agencies appropriation bill, 1958). It has been approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 
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Details of the estimate by organization unit, as supplemented by funds from 
permanent indefinite appropriations, follow: 








Total Estimate 
positions 
Departmental: 
I GR EN i st Bina ae pn ies Be eee oe 6 $69, 800 
Division of Administration._______.-...--------------.-----.-__. EERE 2 17, 287 
oh EER ES eS NE AES 16 89, 031 
Branch of Management Amalysis.......................-.-.-4-........ 2 15, 650 
Branch of Personnel Management. ......._.....-....2--222. 2s eset aie. 7 47,772 
eo A yg: lt!” rrr aa are a 15 86, 613 
Reimbursement t) Office of the Solicitor for legal services.._.______..-_}......._.__. 17, 700 
UU GUN: Shs dois cs cc eee oe 48 343, 853 
Regional offices: 
Region 1, PortiniG; OveG ini. sk ceenive cc ncccsndidsd.daswdsbsdaGid 23 183, 911 
Region 2, (panera, NS, BEG acdc dunnasiccekdbldada stack eikbiaesds 26 176, 570 
SE TER ii, NE SOI nian ws staal in Sc nite aged oibatackomaand 26 168, 368 
Regi»n 4, Atlanta, Ga- 23 178, 929 


Region 5, Boston, Mass eSnGt 9 5 his ld ges ae ee ed 23 156, 102 
Region 6, Juneau, Alaska 





Pdmwhd oe kbs bind wd son 48 dG a S6e SEAS OGRE JbGua nk 6 76, 867 
SSURIG Cat, RONRINIE CII os oo ss ceeds ba cee acca enone ano 127 940, 747 
GRIEG «sais Wicca nanlictest cleat tities Reanietiieenatiie: Mae - 175 | 1, 284, 600 

Amount financed from perm: anes III nce re ee 570, 500 
Total estimate, annual definite funds......--.......4.-22.-55-secsececsfecocasces--s- 714, 100 


A comparison of financing for fiscal year 1958 with estimates for fiscal year 1959 
follows: 











Appropriation | Program, | Estimate, 
1958 1959 

credsen heii : i emallionn aaLeaEae 

| } 
Annual definite: General administrative expemses.....................-._.-- | $714, 100 | $714, 100 

Permanent indefinite: 

Federal aid in fish restoration and management_........-..-......._..__- 35, 000 35, 000 
Federal aid in wildlife restoration __.. Dende nines 105, 000 105, 000 
Federal aid in fish restoration and management (reverted funds) _ Beebe Bags z 6, 000 
Federal aid in wildlife restoration (reverted funds) -...._.-....2-.-..---.-] 36, 000 24, 000 
Migratory bir 1 conser\ ation account (duck stamp) -......__- ee | 270, 000 274, 000 
Management of national wildlife refuges_ ie sepmataine 108, 000 110, 000 
Missouri River Basin studies (transfer from reclams ation) _- ei he 16, 500 16, 500 
Bis bck heise 5k nn ahead ee | 1, 284, 600 1, 284, 600 


t 


ITEMIZATION OF ESTIMATE 


General administrative expenses 





Estimate, Estimate, 
1958 1959 


Program and financing: 


GT CNRS on 6 dt nnd cdlas Caged a denteuncess yeu gnkedtibeae aes | $714, 100 714, 100 
Comparative transfer from ‘Salaries and expenses, ” Office of the Com- 
missioner of Fish and Wildlife <2 











Sisvdupibacassat —547, 910 |-nn- nnn gen enna 
Appropriation....... shnckessinds Sb cadbdailencansinndtnnenetied chebeasiads | 166, 190 | 714, 100 
se | 

Obligations by objects: 
01 Personal services. -.- 6 ee ‘ 1 csi aglieitheastass la ee 566, 450 566, 450 
02 Travel 20, 550 20, 550 
03 Transportation of things___---- = piinate | 850 850 
04 Communication services -_-__.- aciunmeadinmendemadiaia ; iol 17, 400 17, 400 
05 Rents and utility services __- aan 40, 500 40, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction__. 1, 450 1, 450 
07 Other contractual services --- . ‘ nares ditindelesh tdi a | 23, 750 | 23, 750 
08 Supplies and materials. ..........................- isdecinboietnialaiadl ‘ | 5, 500 5, 500 
09 Equipment aan ssi - eal 1, 400 1, 400 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions-............................... 36, 2: 36, 250 











Total obligations. ..........- “citi wileiast Danika abebloedcaiiag Aer ciate | 714, 100 o| 714, 100 
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Bureau oF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


STATEMENT OF DONALD L. McKERNAN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Hayven. Next we have the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries. 


We are somewhat pressed for time. I suggest, Mr. McKernan, that 
we put your statement in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Donald L. Mc- 
Kernan. This is my first opportunity to appear before this committee to justify 
the estimates of the new Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. Therefore you may 
wish a brief synopsis of my background. I am a graduate of the University of 
Wushington School of Fisheries, and was engaged in fishery research work for 
the States of Washington and Oregon before my appointment as a fishery biologist 
with the United States Government. 

During 1950 I was a special fisheries expert on the staff of General MacArthur 
in Japan, studying means of increasing domestic fisheries production in Japanese 
waters ; and during 1951 I taught at the University of Washington. Both of these 
assignments were accomplished by taking leave from my position as director 
of research for the State of Oregon Fish Commission. 

Early in 1952 I left the State of Oregon and assumed the position of Assist- 
ant Director in charge of Research and Development for the Pacific Oceanic 
Investigations of the Fish and Wildlife Service. I held that position until June 
of 1955, when I was appointed Administrator of Alaska Commercial Fisheries 
and took up my duties in Juneau, Alaska. In April of 1957, I was appointed 
Director of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, a position which I now hold. 


PROGRAM OF BUREAU 


The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries is developing its program along the lines 
directed by the Congress in the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956. The act rec- 
ognizes fish and shellfish as living renewable resources, capable of continuously 
making a valuable contribution to the life of the Nation when properly managed, 
properly developed, and properly utilized. It also recognizes them as capable 
of being destroyed if neglected or unwisely used. 

It recognizes that the fisheries, directly and indirectly, offer employment to a 
substantial number of citizens and strengthen the defense of the United States 
through provision of its trained seafaring citizenry and action-ready fleets of 
seaworthy vessels. The Fishery Act states as the national fishery policy: 

1. To increase and to maintain forever, for the people of the United States, 
a fishery resource capable of yielding the maximum annual product; 

2. To strengthen and maintain a vigorous fishing industry by assuring 
full and fair access to its raw materials, and full and fair access to the 
American market. 

We plan to carry out these obligations within the limits of our resources in 
partnership with the States and in full accordance with our international ob- 
ligations. The commercial! fisheries of the United States are important to the 
economy of our country. There are approximately 554,000 people employed in 
the fisheries and approximately 92.000 commercial fishing craft used in the 
harvest of about 5 billion pounds of fish each year 
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The value of the fisheries products at the retail level in 1957 was over $1 
billion. Thus it is important to the welfare of our country to promote a healthy 
growing commercial fishing industry. 


AGREEMENT WITH HOUSE ACTION 


We have not proposed any amendments to the bill as passed by the House in- 
asmuch as the amounts in the approved budget were appropriated. 

Our estimates for the annual definite appropriations total $6,541,000, a re- 
duction of $57,510 below comparable appropriations for the current fiscal year. 

The estimate for “Management and investigations of resources” is $5,866,000 
as compared with an appropriation of $5,781,000 for 1958. However, a budgetary 
reserve of $40,000 was established early in the fiscal year, which left only 
$5,741,000 available for obligation. The estimate includes $1,137,650 for “Ad- 
ministration of Alaska fisheries,” a reduction of $75,250 below the amount cur- 
rently available for this purpose from the annual definite appropriation. This 
reduction was made in anticipation that a like amount over and above the amount 
available in 1958 would be available in 1959 from the indefinite appropriation 
of 12% percent of the receipts from the scale of sealskins and other products 
from the Pribilof Islands which would permit a continuation of the program in 
1959 at the 1958 level. The estimate includes an increase over the base of 
$200,250 of which $20,000 is for enforcement of the Sockeye Salmon and Northern 
Pacific Halibut Acts; $115,250 is for marketing and technology; $45,000 is for 
eoastal and offshore fishery research ; and $20,000 is for research on fish migra- 
tion over dams. 

The estimate of $500,000 for “Construction” represents a decrease of $200,000 
when compared with the $700,000 appropriated for the fiscal year 1958. The 
estimate includes $75,000 for construction of a warehouse at the King Salmon 
Base in Alaska; $193,700 for equipment for the new technological laboratory 
being constructed at Gloucester, Mass.; and $231,300 for fishery biological facili- 
ties, including $180,000 for a shellfish laboratory in the Chesapeake Bay area. 

The estimate of $175,000 for “General administrative expenses” represents 
an increase of $57,490 over the 1958 appropriation due to the transfer in the 
estimates of this amount from the appropriation for “Salaries and expenses, 
Office of the Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife,” due to reorganization of gen- 
eral administrative services. 


I shall be glad to answer any questions you may have with respect to our 
estimates or programs. 


Mr. McKernan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be pleased to 
answer any questions. 


MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$5,866,000 for “Management and investigations of resources.” 

The justification will be included in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 
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BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


Management and investigations of resources 


Appropriation Act, 1958: 











OE soci cnt baie ee ee a $5, 781, 000 
On a a al 446, 288 
‘Potel ‘neeremeetee se ee a 6, 227, 288 
Less: Amount held in budget reserve: 
Epes Std FE ee a ee he $40, 000 
ens eS 66, 913 
106, 913 
amen Sere ieee, Te) hn ee a a ae ee $6, 120, 375 
Decrease : 
Administration of Alaska fisheries (definite) _....._._._.________ 75, 250 
Serene eee St Bs 2 a ee ee 6, 045, 125 
Increases : 
Administration of Sockeye Salmon, Northern Pa- 
Sites Tee Rete ee ace 20, 000 
Exploratory fishing and gear development_______~- 35, 250 
ee SS Ee a eh ee he, See 20, 000 
Cerra ES oe 8 eS a ee een ee 20, 000 
PII 50-2 i ee Be ee 40, 000 
Coastal and offshore research_.......________.___ 45, 000 
Research on fish migration over dams____________ 20, 000 
Administration of Alaska fisheries (indefinite) ____ 75, 250 
—— 275,500 
Waa eitiaigte:  TO00 ng ee ee 6, 320, 625 
Budget estimate for 1959 is distributed as follows: 
Anweal definite auproprintivg. 2-2 ee 5, 866, 000 
Annual indefinite appropriation... ~_ 454, 625 


Analysis by activities—Management and investigations of resources 


























Amount | Estimate, | 
Activities available, | Decrease | Subtotal 1959 | Increase 
1958 
Ssh — 
1. Management--- Se Se tn Saleen | $115, 100 ee $115,100 | $135, 100 | $20, 000 
2. Marketing and technology- ss 1, 197, 000 | ‘ ...| 1,197,000 1, 312, 250 | 115, 250 
3. Research ~- nm ee sale ci cal 2, 963,000 |_........___| 2,963,000 | 3,008, 000 | 45, 000 
4. Research on fish migration over dams_- SOO CUO fiecdinsn cas 253, 000 273, 000 | 20, 000 
5. Administration of Alaska fisheries | 
SOIR) oo wicacmnne ope motdl Sie 1, 212, 900 $75, 250 1, 137, 650 1, 137, Gee }.... 
ee een ‘ 5, 741, 000 75,250 | 5,665,750 | 5,866,000 | 200, 250 
5. Administration of Alaska fisheries | 
RI oi ccsccnicnnictannsnes ise BI ee lencnccce 379, 375 | 454, 625 75, 250 
i a 6, 120, 375 75, 250 6, 045, 125 6, 320, 625 275, 500 








Administration of Sockeye Salmon, Northern Pacific halibut, Northwest Atlan- 
tic Fisheries and Whaling Acts, $135,100 

The estimate for this activity is $135,100, an increase of $20,000 over the 
subtotal. 

Enforcement of Sockeye Salmon and Northern Pacific Halibut Acts.—The es- 
timate for this item is $64,300, an increase of $20,000 over 1958. The Sockeye 
Salmon Fishery Act of 1947 is designed to carry into effect the provisions of the 
convention between the United States and Canada for the protection, preserva- 
tion and extension of the sockeye salmon fishery of the Fraser River system. 
The Northern Pacific Halibut Act carries into effect the convention betweeen 
the United States and Canada for the preservation of the halibut fishery of 
the northern Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea and the regulations of the Interna- 
tional Fisheries Commission promulgated thereunder. 
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The increase requested will provide a full-time and one part-time employee 
for high seas fishery patrol off the west coast of the United States and British 
Columbia necessary to discharge treaty obligations of this country. The Sock- 
eye Salmon Fishery Act recently has been extended to cover pink salmon (act 
of July 11, 1957, 71 Stat. 293), and the North Pacific Fisheries Act has been 
amended by the act of July 24, 1957 (71 Stat. 310) to extend regulatory control 
by the Federal Government over United States nationals fishing on the high 
seas off British Columbia. The distribution of this estimate is as follows: 


State: Amount 
Warmington... 3 ee eee $51, 350 
COROT OER. ee i Se SI ee 7, 830 
CUNIGOIBS 6k. 5s se eS a ee eee 5, 120 

Otte co ou So ee as ee See ae 64, 300 


Administration of Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention Act.—The estimate 
of $59,500 for this item is the same as for 1958. In accordance with the provi- 
sions of the International Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries (art. 
VI, par. 3), the United States Government (represented by the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries) is required to collect and analyze statistical information 
relating to current conditions and trends of the fishery resources of the northwest 
Atlantic Ocean and to enforce the regulations of the International Commission 
established pursuant to the convention in areas under jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

Section 7 of the act authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Interior to 
administer and enforce all the provisions of the International Convention for 
the Northwest Fisheries, the act, and regulations issued pursuant thereto. 

Administration and enforcement of Whaling Convention Act.——The estimate 
of $11,300 for this item is the same as for 1958. The Convention for the Regula- 
tion of Whaling, signed at Washington on December ”, 1946, provided for the 
establishment of an International Whaling Commissio:) composed of one repre- 
sentative of each contracting government. Among other duties, the Commission 
is authorized to plan and coordinate investigations related to whales and whaling 
which shall be carried out by existing research agencies of the contracting 
governments working in close cooperation. 

These funds provide for one biologist-observer who collects material on United 
States whales and whaling, recommends acceptance or rejection of applications 
for whaling permits, makes plant inspections where required by law, and advises 
the United States Commissioner concerning questions which arise at Commission 
meetings. 


2. Marketing and technology, $1,312,250 


| 








Amount Estimate, | 
Subactivities available, 1959 | Increases 

1958 | 

| } 
(a) Economics , | $48, 000 $48,000 |_.___- : 
(6) Exploratory fishing and gear development 375, 000 410, 250 | $35, 250 
(c) Market news | 300, 000 320, 000 20, 000 
(d) Statistics 166, 000 | 186, 000 20, 000 
(e) Technology | 308, 000 | 348, 000 40, 000 
ae - a = _ ee 
ote! Sisk gicecass | 1,197,000 | —- 1, 312, 250 | 115, 250 


(a) Economics, $48,000 


The estimate for this subactivity is $48,000, the same as for 1958. 

Work under this subactivity involves the collection and analysis of economic 
data on production, distribution, and consumption of fishery products as an 
aid to the United States fishery industry in economic production and mark°ting 
and to the Government in efficient administration of the domestic fisheries. 
Economie studies include those on price levels, marketing of fishery products, 
competitive production, transportation rates and facilities, and the effect of in- 
ternational trade on the domestic fisheries. The administration of the act au- 
thorizing associations of producers of aquatie products (act of June 25, 1934, 
48 Stat. 1213) is also financed from these funds. 
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(0) Exploratory fishing and gear development, $410,250 

The estimate for this subactivity is $410,250, an increase of $35,250 over the 
amount available for 1958. 

This subactivity is concerned with planning and conducting exploratory fish- 
ing programs to locate and determine the extent of new fishing grounds and 
ascertain the size and character of the resource; designing, testing, and develop- 
ing of new and conventional types of fishing gear and fishing craft; and demon- 
strating the most efficient means and methods of operation. 

Of the $35,250 increase requested, $18,000 is needed to carry out the mesh- 
size certification program in connection with the Federal Government’s respon- 
sibility under the International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
regulations. The certification program is an important adjunct to regulation 
because it assists the commercial fisherman in the selection of legal gear and 
it reduces the enforcement problem and consequently the cost of effective en- 
forcement by encouraging voluntary compliance with the regulations. 

The remainder of the increase, $17,250, is requested for supplementary main- 
tenance required for exploratory fishing vessels owned and operated by the 
Government. These vessels, having a replacement value of more than $1,400,000, 
and being 2, 8, 11, and 20 years old, require additional annual maintenance re- 
pairs for safe operation. The vessels regularly operate 500 miles or more at 
sea from their bases and require at least a reasonable factor of safety that 
cannot be maintained without additional funds. 

(c) Market news, $320,000 
The estimate for this subactivity is $320,000, an increase of $20,000 over the 
- amount available for 1958. 

This subactivity provides for the collection of current information from 
widely scattered fishery centers of the United States and Alaska, on production, 
receipts, supply and demand, market prices, cold-storage holdings, and imports 
of fishery products; and for the publication and dissemination of this informa- 
tion by means of daily reports and monthly and annual summaries, through 
seven field offices located at Boston, New York, Hampton, New Orleans, San 
Pedro, Seattle, and Chicago. 

It also provides for the assembling of current news on fisheries developments 
in the United States and in foreign countries, and for the publication and dis- 
semination of this news, from Washington, D. C., through the medium of the 
monthly periodical Commercial Fisheries Review. 

The increase of $20,000 is needed for increased mailing and communication 
costs and higher costs for all materials used in market news operations. 


(d) Statistics, $186,000 


The estimate for this subactivity is $186,000, an increase of $20,000 over the 
amount available for 1958. 

This subactivity includes the conduct of statistical surveys and the collecting, 
analyzing, and disseminating of fishery statistics such as volume and value of the 
catch of each species by types of gear and geographical areas, the quantity of each 
kind of gear, the number of fishing craft, employment in the fishery industries, 
the volume and value of processed fishery products, monthly freezings and stocks 
of frozen fish, monthly production of fish meal and oil, and landings of fishery 
products at important ports. 

The increase of $20,000 is to cover increased costs of equipment, supplies, and 
other expenses necessary to the collection, tabulation, and publication of com- 
mercial fishery statistics. 


(e) Technology, $348,000 


The estimate for this subactivity is $348,000, an increase of $49,000 over the 
amount available for 1958. 

Under this subactivity the Service conducts research to develop improved and 
more economical methods of handling and processing fish and shellfish and util- 
izing fishery byproducts and seaweed products. Such research formulated on the 
basis of the most pressing needs of the industry includes studies on preservation, 
sanitation, nutritive value, bacteriology, and chemistry of fishery products. 

The increase of $40,000 is for expenses in connection with the reassignment of 
personnel and the dismantling, packing, transporting, unpacking, and reassambly 
in the new Gloucester, Mass., laboratory of the economically salvageable office, 


library, and laboratory furnishings and equipment now in use at the old East 
Boston laboratory. 
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In addition to funds shown under this activity, additional funds are available 
under the Saltonstall-Kennedy program as shown in the following table: 


Subactivities | inite appro- Kennedy program, 
priation | funds 1959 


Annual def- Saltonstall- | Total 
| 
435 


| 

| 

| 

| 
a) Economics_- } $48, 000 $198, 000 $246, 000 
(6) Exploratory fishing and gear dev elopment inch i 410, 250 | 548, 500 | 958, 750 
(c) Market news--...--.-..-- waew nnn nnean en cnenn-snesees-=| 320, 000 | 119, 400 439, 400 
(d) Statistics_- ‘ aa anicciab Poin thibs aensicininal sf 186, 000 | 333, 700 519, 700 


(e) T echnology-- - ti 627, 900 975, 900 
(f) Fishery education and market development_- anf 561, 500 561, 500 


(g) Special reports. - -- 77, 000 77, 000 





Ks 1, 312, 250 re 2, 466,000. 3, 778, 250 





Research, $3,008,000 


Estimate, 
1959 | Increase 


Amount | 
Subactivities available, Subtotal 
1958 
| 
| 


! 

| 

J 
(a) Coastal and offshore research____._- $2, 538, 000 $2, 538, 000 | 
) Te WN Bian Sk co ace ae 156, 000 156, 000 
(c) Shellfish. 4 237, 000 237, 000 
(d) Designing fish protectiv e devices. _- . 32, 000 32, 000 





2, 963, 000 | 2, 963, 000 





(a) Coastal and offshore research, $2,583,000 

The estimate for this subactivity is $2,583,000, an increase of $45,000 over 
the amount available for 1958. 

Coastal research.—The anadromous fishes are those which spawn in fresh 
water and spend part of their lives in the sea. Of these, the Pacific salmon, 
the striped bass, and the Atlantic shad are currently being investigated. Em- 
phasis in the investigations depends on the use to which the data are to be 
put; viz., in Alaska the regulation of the fishery is the primary outlet for 
application of research results; on the high seas of the North Pacific Ocean it 
is international action for conservation of Asian and American salmon stocks; 
in the Columbia River it is fish protection at dams and diversions; on the Atlantic 
coast it is rehabilitation of the greatly depleted shad runs. 

Because anadromous fishes spend part of their lives in streams, it is important 
that stream conditions be improved, pollution abated, fishways built, and ade- 
quate spawning escapements permitted. All of the present research is designed 
to provide the knowledge needed to do these things successfully. Results will 
ultimately be measured in terms of the maintenance and rehabilitation of the 
runs and maintenance of the striped-bass stocks in the face of an increasing 
fishery and industrialization of spawning streams. 

Offshore research.—The purpose of offshore fishery research is to discover 
the causes of the great fluctuations in abundance, both natural and manmade, 
which occur in our major ocean fisheries in order to recommend such conserva- 
tion measures as will effectively maintain continuing production without unduly 
hampering fishing operations, and in order to predict changes in abundance 
sufficiently in advance to minimize their effects on dependent industries. In- 
creasing yields from existing fisheries are being sought by such means, for 
instance, as establishing the appropriate age and time of capture. Efforts are 
being made to define, through oceanographic surveys, the areal variations in 
fertility within the oceans, so as to make more effective the search for new 
fishery resources and to seek the solution to such specific problems as the cause 
of the destructive red tides. The areas under study encompass the waters 
of the Atlantic Ocean from the Grand Banks to Florida, the Gulf of Mexico, the 
western and central Pacific, and Alaska. 

An increase of $20,000 is needed for increased vessel and station maintenance 
costs in connection with studies of North Atlantic trawl] fishes. The necessary 
full crew of the Albatross I/I, and increases and salaries resulting from wage 
board surveys for both vessel and shore personnel have raised operating costs. 
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This increase cannot be absorbed by a reduction in the scientific staff or opera- 
tions. No new work is planned. 

An increase of $25,000 is needed for research on menhaden. Although men- 
haden are supporting an important and growing industry in the Gulf of Mexico, 
adequate research is not available to assess the condition of the stocks or the 
effects of fishing. Contract research will furnish basic information on spawning 
habits and species composition of the stocks. However, field studies on estuar- 
ine survival, age composition and year class strength are now needed as a full- 
scale program. 


(b) Inland fisheries, $156,000 


The estimate for this subactivity is $156,000, the same as for 1958. 

This research is directed toward the rehabilitation of the Great Lakes 
fisheries. The Great Lakes are producers of the choicest fresh-water fishes in 
the United States. The production fluctuates much more than it should, and 
fisheries for certain species collapse or sporadically expand to the ultimate dis- 
advantage of all concerned. These fluctuations and their underlying causes are 
not completely understood, although specific causes such as sea lamprey inva- 
sions have received considerable attention. The ultimate objectives of these 
investigations are solution of the problems underlying sustained production and 
development of economical methods for control of such known causative factors 
as sea lamprey predation. 


(c) Shellfish, $237,000 


The estimate for this subactivity is $237,000, the same as for 1958. 

Work under this subactivity consists of the adaptation of research findings 
to field studies in order to provide solutions to the various shellfish problems 
such as cultivation, utilization of bottoms, protection against enemies, ete. Be- 
cause of the differences in ecological conditions within the ranges of distribution 
of the oysters and clams, some of the phases of the investigation are carried 
out simultaneously at more than one research laboratory. The major lines of 
investigation of shellfish include studies of physiology, propagation, growth, 
and fattening; ecology: experimental farming; protection against enemies and 
parasites ; and biology and conservation of edible mollusca. 


(d) Designing fish protective devices, $32,000 


The estimate for this subactivity is $32,000, the same as for 1958. 

Under section 18 of the act of June 10, 1920, known as the Federal Water 
Power Act, the Bureau is required to prescribe fishways or fish protective de- 
vices to be provided at dams built under licenses issued by the Federal Power 
Commission, and these requirements are incorporated in the licenses issued. 
Work under this heading provides for the devising and designing of fish protec- 
tive works for such purposes. 

In addition to funds shown under this activity, additional funds are available 
under the Saltonstall-Kennedy program, as shown in the following table: 











































: oe (nnual defi- | Saltonstall- Total pro- 
Subactivities nite appro- Kennedy gram, 1959 
priation funds 


























(a) Coastal and offshore research........._._.__-_- $2, 583, 000 $1, 984, 500 $4, 587, 500 
(Db) Inland fisheries... .- sa bhi ciated 156, 000 52, 600 208, 600 
(c) Shellfish ; 237, 000 139, 900 376, 900 
(d) Designing fish protective devices__--_- : 32, 000 | 32, 000 

PN Biicteghbnnt ohent ae inn cae os pabip athena 3, 008, 000 2, 177, 000 5, 185, 000 




















4. Research on fish migration over dams, $273,000 





it Amount Estimate, 
Activity avail- Subtotal | 1959 Increase 
able, 1958 





Research on fish migration over dams.._......_..__-- | 253,000 | $253,000 | $273, 000 | 





$20, 000 
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Research on fish migration over dams, $273,000 


The estimate for this activity is $273,000, an increase of $20,000 over 1958. 

This activity provides for the continuation of studies begun in 1954 on the 
controlling of fish migration in order to secure successful passage of anadromous 
fish over dams, whether they be spawners moving upstream or their progeny 
moving to sea. 

The increase of $20,000 is needed for research on vertical electrical fish guiding. 
Some 6 years of research has developed electrical guiding devices which are 
very nearly ready for full-scale applications to get small salmon over dams. 
One aspect of the problem, however, needs further investigation. This is the 
guiding of salmon vertically out of the deep water above dams. Funds re- 
quested would cover expansion of the program to cover this vital phase of 
research. 

Work to date has been coordinated with the Corps of Engineers in studies in 
the Columbia River Basin. 


5. Administration of Alaska fisheries, $1,592,275 


Amount Estimate, 
Activity available, | Decrease Subtotal 1959 Increase 
1958 


Administration of Alaska fisheries: j 


Definite : $1, 212, 900 $75, 250 | $1, 137, 650 | $1, 137, 650 
Indefinite - - - .- } 379, 375 | 379, 375 | 454, 625 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


Total_- 1, 592, 275 | 75, 250 | 1, 517, 025 1, 592, 275 


Administration of Alaska fisheries (definite), $1,137,650 


The estimate for this portion of the activity is $1,137,650, a decrease of $75,250 
below the amount available for 1958. 

Administration of Alaska fisheries (indefinite) , $454,625 

The estimate for this portion of the activity is $454,625, an increase of $75,250 
over the amount available for 1958. 

The commercial fisheries of Alaska yield products valued at $75 million to 
$100 million annually representing more than half of the total value of all 
products of the Territory. The economic welfare of the Territory is closely 
tied to the productivity of the fisheries, in terms of total employment, personal 
income, and tax revenues. Administration of these fisheries by the Bureau is a 
twofold task, including management and research, with both functions heavily 
dependent upon the operation of a fleet of small vessels and a fleet of aircraft 
covering 10,000 miles of Alaska’s coastline. Since 1943 the production of Alaska 
salmon has declined steadily, reaching a level of only 3 million cases annually 
in the past 5 years or little more than half of the sustained yields of 20 years 
ago. The decrease of $75,250 in definite funds is offset by the increase of 
$75,250 in indefinite funds. 

The indefinite estimate of $454,625 for fiscal year 1959 contemplates the ap- 
propriation of an amount equal to 12% percent of the proceeds covered into 
the Treasury during the preceding fiscal year (1958) from the sale of sealskins 
and other products of the Pribilof Islands, as follows: 


Istimated Pribilof receipts, fiscal year 1958 


Sales of sealskins: 
Net receipt from sales of 57,000 sealskins (computed on basis 
of average price per sealskin at last 4 auctions ($94.97))___ $3, 552, 400 
Less travel expenses paid by Fouke Fur Co 15, 400 


Ot 655705 eee iene 3, 537, 000 
Sales of fur-seal byproducts: 750 tons of meal and 600,000 pounds 


of oil : 100, 000 


Total anticipated net receipts for fiscal year 1958 3, 637, 000 
Percent 12% 


Total 
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Itemization of estimate—Management and investigations of resources 














































|- Estimate, | Estimate, 
1958 | 1959 
Program and financing: 
Total obligations_ : $6, 120, 375 $6, 320, 625 
Unobligated balance transferred from “Management of 1 resources, ” Fish | | 
and Wildlife Service ode latciaaedg lh aeite | = iS 
Unobligated balance no longer available.____- amend daendh wana BE PEE lin entinan 
Appropriation: 
Definite _-  diipaaneias - oy ines | 5, 781, 000 | 5, 866, 000 
| ee ee i mee 7 "446, 288 | 454, 625 
=< — = 
Obligations by objects: | 

01 Personal services. -.__- echoes ; Se | 3, 811, 800 3, 871, 100 
Ge ie hes iii cakensntidae siougae 4 270, 100 267, 900 
03 Transportatic yn of things Slates ‘ ; = 61, 500 61, 300 
04 Communicatii services ‘ dee Bb | 99, 400 106, 700 
05 Rents and utility services _ __ s a Sate | 64, 700 | 68, 600 
06 Printing and reproduction.___--_.....-...__---- sda | 70, 200 | 67, 900 
07 Other contractual services _- Essa nian teeta alia ‘ 708, 600 806, 400 
08 Supplies and materials_-____--- Ktsett : | 661, 000 698, 600 
09 Equipment _-_- A ; | | 156, 800 144, 900 
10 Lands and structures - ote 5, 800 | 6, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions___ adhe i 201, 600 | 210, 900 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-.___- ees 200 200 
15 Taxes and assessments. -_--- be geek ceed Site deine ate 15, 500 16, 500 


Subtotal... . delicate adeeb eased araaeiah as co Scanners 6, 127, 200, 6, 327, 500 
Deduct quarters and subsistence ch: Ws oe. ee lcndevce s@leisneiimas 6, 825 6, 875 















Total obligations... ___- paasucanduensceaunnwauaceeie bocnek meee 6, 120, 375 6, 320, 625 





PRIBILOF ISLANDS RECEIPTS 





Chairman Haypen. Including the indefinite appropriation of 1214 
ee of the Pribilof Islands receipts, there was a total of $6,227,000 

vailable for obligation during the current fiscal year. Of this amout 
$106,913 was placed in budget reserve. Did this action result in the 
deferment of any programs? 

Mr. McKernan. If you are speaking now about the Pribilof funds, 
providing the Pribilof receipts are as anticipated they will not bring 
about a reduction. The reserves have been released. 

Chairman Haypen. With some minor adjustments the budget esti- 
mate along with the indefinite appropriation of 1214 percent. of the 
Pribilof Islands receipts will provide for the same program as you 
had for the current year. Is that correct? 

Mr. McKernan. That is correct. 














FISHERY EDUCATION GRANT PROGRAM 












Chairman Haypen. Does the budget estimate include funds for the 
college level fishery education grants authorized in Public Law 1027? 

Mr. McKernan. No; it does not. 

Chairman Haypen. Would you submit a statement for the record 
on this program, including the estimated cost of initiating this 
program ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir; I will be pleased to. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries considers the educational activities 
authorized by Public Law 1027 to be of considerable value to the commercial 
fishing industry. Public Law 1027 (84th Cong., 2d sess.) provides for the train- 
ing of needed personnel to promote the fishing industry in the United States 
and its Territories. Section 1 of the act authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to make grants to public and nonprofit private universities and colleges in the 
several States and Territories, to promote the education and training of pro- 
fessionally trained personnel (including scientists, technicians, and teachers) 
needed in the field of commercial fishing. For this purpose, there was author- 
ized to be appropriated $550,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1955. 
Section 2 of the act, amended section 3 (a), of the Vocational Education Act of 
1946, paragraph 5, and authorized the United States Commissioner of Education 
to administer a program of vocational education in the fishery trades and indus- 
try, and in the distributive occupations therein. For this purpose, there was 
authorized to be appropriated $375,000 annually. 

The 85th Congress, Ist session, took the following appropriation action with 
respect to section 1, of the act: 

Page 11. House Appropriations Committee report, February 21, 1957: 

“The budget proposed $583,000 to initiate education and training grants au- 
thorized by the act of August 8, 1956. The committee believes that this import- 
ant program must be carefully formulated to assure maximum effectiveness and 
therefore, believes that $350,000 will be adequate for the first year.” 

-age 17. Senate Appropriations Committee report, June 20, 1957: 

“The revised estimate included $583,000 for ‘Education and training grants.’ 
This program was authorized in Public Law 1027 of the 84th Congress. The 
committee recommends that funds for this program be disallowed. It is the view 
of the committee that more time is required to allow the Bureau to develop more 
complete plans for this program.” Conferees voted Senate version and no 
funds were appropriated. 

With respect to section 2 of the act, the 85th Congress, Ist session, appro- 
priated $228,000 of the $375,000 authorized, and a vocational education program 
in the field of commercial fisheries and distributive trades therein is currently 
in existence. Although this is the type of program that requires time to imple- 
ment, results are already becoming apparent. On the basis of the vocational 
education efforts, a college program as authorized by section 1 is certainly 
justified. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries has already received expressions of 
interest from universities and colleges, and Members of Congress, representing 
about 20 of the States and Territories. We estimate that approximately 25 
universities and colleges would participate in the program if the Congress 
appropriated funds. 

Althongh no funds are available during fiscal year 1958, we have developed 
tentative plans for administering the program at such time as funds become 
available. With the background work that has been undertaken, considerable 
time could be saved in implementing the college-level programs. It is our 
recommendation that any funds made available under this act be divided among 
the colleges that specifically express an interest in the program rather than to 
arbitrarily allot a portion to each State, Territory or possession on the assuimp- 
tion that programs would be initiated as a result of this financial impetus. In 
our opinion, this would constitute an efficient and expedient disbursement sys- 
tem. In keeping with the language of the act, grants within States would be 
based on their respective contribution to the domestic commercial fisheries. 

The programs resulting from this act would be required to fit guidelines 
established by the Secretary of the Interior and an annual audit would be taken 
to insure proper use of the funds. 

It is our interpretation of the act that courses developed as a result of these 
grants would primarily be aimed toward developing trained personnel in fleet 
and processing plant supervision, food technology and marketing, and Govern- 
ment research specialists in the fields of oceanography, food technology, fishing- 
gear methods and marketing. These are fields in which there are only limited 
qualified personnel now available and with the advancements in the industrial, 
research, and management phases of our important industry there are daily 
growing demands for such persons, 
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The estimated cost of initiating this program is as follows: 
Grants to colleges 


Administrative expenses: 
Personnel : 
1 GS-12 fisheries education specialist 
1 GS-11 fisheries education specialist 
1 GS-5 secretary 


Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 


LETTER FROM SENATOR PAYNE 


Chairman Haypen. I will inelude in the record a letter I have re- 
ceived from Senator Payne, the sponsor of the authorizing legislation, 
on this subject. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
March 25, 1958. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the 84th Congress I introduced a bill (S. 2379) 
in the Senate to authorize Federal grants to the States for education and train- 
ing in the commercial fisheries. After lengthy hearings by committees of both 
Houses of Congress, this bill was enacted and became Public Law 1027, 84th 
Congress. At that time the measure was hailed throughout the commercial fish- 
ing industry as one step which offered promise of material assistance in combat- 
ing the severe economic problems of the commercial fisheries. 

Simply stated, Public Law 1027, authorized an annual appropriation of $550,- 
000 for education and training in the commercial fisheries at public and private 
nonprofit colleges and universities, and $375,000 annually for vocational educa- 
tion in the fishery trades and industry at secondary and vocational schools. 

Over a year ago the United States Tariff Commission found that the domestic 
fishing industry was being seriously injured by increasing imports of groundfish 
fillets and recommended an increase in the tariff on such imports. In letters to 
the chairman of the Senate Finance Committee and the chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee rejecting the Tariff Commission’s recommendations, 
President Eisenhower stressed the need for bold and vigorous steps to provide 
real solutions for the industry’s problems. In this regard the President cited 
several measures enacted by the 84th Congress which were intended to assist the 
industry in improving its competitive position and referred especially to the 
Fishery Education Act. 

Following these developments the budget for fiscal 1958 requested the necessary 
funds to implement Public Law 1027. The 85th Congress last year appropriated 
funds for the secondary and vocational school portion of the act but failed to 
appropriate money for college level education and training. This year the 
budget for fiscal 1959 requested funds to continue the secondary and vocational 
school program but did not request any funds for college fishery training. 

During 1955 and 1956 when the national economy was at its height, the com- 
mercial fisheries were in a distressed economic condition and the current eco- 
nomic recession has greatly accentuated the problems of the fisheries. It seems 
to me that in acting to stem the economic slowdown we should not fail to under- 
take sound long-range programs designed to improve those segments of the 
economy which have long been at a low economic ebb. Only by such action will 
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we be able to eliminate the drags on the overall economy which contribute to 
causing a general economic slowdown. 


It is my conviction that the Fishery Education Act offers one of the soundest 
long-range methods of restoring economic vigor to our fishing industries. The 
progress which has already been made under the secondary and vocational school 
portion of the Fishery Education Act bears out this view. Consequently it is my 
hope that your committee will favorably consider including funds to implement 
the college level fishery education provisions of Public Law 1027 in the Depart- 
ment of Interior appropriation bill. It is requested that this letter be made a 
part of the record of the hearings on this appropriation bill. 

Sincerely yours, 


FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
United States Senator. 


SQUAWFISH AND LAMPREY CONTROL 


Chairman Haypen. I have some more questions for Senator Mag- 
nuson. 

Senator Magnuson has been informed by the director of fisheries in 
Washington State that you have completed the first phase of your 
studies on squawfish and lamprey control on the Columbia River. I 
further understand that there is $15,000 in the Corps of Engineers 
budget for continuing this work in fiscal 1959. The State fisheries 
director is suggesting strongly that the amount for studies be increased 
to $35,000, and that $45,000 be added to this year’s appropriation for 
the design of sorting and trapping facilities to destroy the squawfish, 
particularly around Bonneville Dam. Would you give us your think- 
ing on this matter? 

Mr. McKernan. For several years the Bureau has conducted studies 
of squawfish predation on the Columbia River. These studies have 
demonstrated that predation by squawfish reaches considerable pro- 
portions, particularly where young salmon are concentrated in large 
numbers when planted from hatcheries. As a result of these studies 
changes have been made in liberation techniques and limited control 
measures have been undertaken at planting locations to lessen the 
losses from predation. In 1957, the Bureau, in cooperation with 
Oregon State College, carried out a study of the habits of squawfish 
in one of the Willamette River reservoirs. This study was under- 
taken with funds provided by the Corps of Engineers as part of the 
Columbia River fisheries development program. These studies, as 
well as other Bureau experiments, have provided valuable background 
information which will be used this coming summer in connection with 
the installation of an experimental squawfish control device in Cascade 
Reservoir on the Payette River in Idaho using the electrical-guiding 
principle in conjunction with trgpping facilities. This is the project 
for which $15,000 has been ineffeled in the fiseal 1959 Corps of En- 
gineers’ budget. I am glad to report that we are quite optimistic 
about the possibilities of selectively guiding squawfish by electrical 
means without damaging food or game fish. 

We are somewhat apprehensive about the suggestion which has been 
made regarding the installation of trapping and sorting facilities for 
squawfish control in the ladders at Bonneville Dam. This matter has 
been given careful consideration in the past by Bureau personnel, and 
it is our feeling that such a project would have to be approached with 
extreme caution to avoid interference with salmon and steelhead runs. 
The migration of squawfish through the ladders occurs at a time of 
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considerable abundance of salmon and steelhead. Particular difficulty 
might be encountered in providing a scheme which would eliminate 
delay and damage to the valuable species and at the same time sepa- 
rate the age ees from blueback salmon which are of small size. This 
proposal does warrant further investigation, and appropriations for 
this purpose wold certainly be worthwhile. 

It is my feeling that more knowledge is needed concerning the 
extent of predation of lampreys on the salmon and steelhead in the 
Columbia River. Extensive observations of commercially caught sal- 
mon and steelhead have not revealed signs of lamprey attack of any- 
thing approaching the proportions apparent in Great Lakes stocks 
of fish. In fact, the counts of lampreys passing the Bonneville ladders 
have declined from 228,000 in 1938 to 50.000 in 1956. However, I do 
feel that the lamprey represent a potential hazard and that funds for 
study of this problem would be well spent. 


CONSTRUCTION—BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


Chairman Haypren. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$500,000 for the construction program of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


Construction 


ER TRE RE Bed ise ee CO os Bere A a ee st te $TO0, 000 
Unobligated balance from prior years.._...____._________________ 903, 766 
ENEES, UIE rete oii eitticatoeccus Seana tea ot ea ea ee I 1, 603, 766 
Less amount placed in budget reserve______.___________ =e ae ats 300, 000 
Bek Care Lor OHNE. ok a ee sk eee 1, 303, 766 
Decreases : 
Fishery biological facilities in Alaska____._________~ $400, 000 
Fishery technological facilities._.._._.cu.........______~- 300, 000 
Peemeey* Grocemeces ‘Taciiittes 2 ot oc 603, 766 


———— 1, 303, 766 


Subtotal___- 
Increases: 


Fienery management Tactiities. .. oe 75, 000 
Fishery technological facilities_._.............--_-- ==. 193, 700 
Fishery biological facilities.._.......-s..-...c-..... 281,300 
500, 000 
BYuasget estimate, 1000... 2.22 5-4a- Tt one dash all Sa Seana ces a 200, OOO 


Analysis by activities—Construction 


Amount | Estimate, 


Activity | available, 1959 
1958 
PITT” SI ac i a cn eles 7 $1, 603, 766 | $500, 000 


The estimate of $500,000 for this activity provides for the following: 
Warehouse at king salmon base, $75,000 


The sum of $75,000 is needed to replace a warehouse for the storage of field 
equipment at a primary base maintained in Bristol Bay. The existing tar- 
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papered temporary structure, acquired from the Army some years ago, is in 
such poor condition that it cannot be remodeled economically to meet expanding 
needs of fishery research and management programs. The proposed 2-story 
prefabricated steel structure, 48 by 80 feet, would be erected on a concrete slab, 
and is the most urgent need in the contemplated rehabilitation program for this 
base. In subsequent years, it is planned to request funds for replacing a dormi- 
tory and mess hall, an office-laboratory building, and to construct an agent’s 
residence at this base. 


Shellfish research laboratory, Chesapeake Bay area, $180,000 (building, $176,500; 
lands, $3,500) 

The Bureau’s clam and Chesapeake oyster investigations are now housed in 
an unsatisfactory rented apartment building in Annapolis. For most effective 
work on oysters and clams, a laboratory with running sea water and experi- 
mental tanks and ponds is required. The funds requested will provide for a 
modern masonry building with 8,800 square feet of adequately equipped office 
and laboratory space. Additional funds in the amount of $92,000 will be re- 
quired in later years for the construction of a 4,000-square-foot service building, 
and the necessary tanks, ponds, and salt-water system which will be required 
at this location. The funds will also provide for acquisition of land for a sub- 
station on Chincoteague Bay at Franklin City, Va., at an estimated cost of $1,500. 


Station repairs, Boothbay Harbor, Maine, $25,000 


The wharf at this station has had no repairs since 1949, and recently a section 
of the dock collapsed under vehicular traffic. Required work includes replace- 
ment of rotted pilings, timbers, and decking, and construction of new floats. An 
extension to the dock is also required to handle the increased workload. Station 
roads have been rendered in poor condition by the great load of tourist traffic in 
the summer. The funds requested would also provide blue-rock paving for all 
station driveways and roads. 


Land easements, Mill Creek, Calif., $300 


This sum is required for obtaining easements from two landowners to permit 
installation of dikes, headgates, etc., necessary to carry out investigations of 
natural and artificial propagation of salmon at this station. 


Equipment for technological laboratory, Gloucester, Mass., $193,700 


Funds in the amount of $193,700 are requested for the furnishing and equip- 
ping of the offices, technological laboratories, and cold-storage facilities at the 
Gloucester laboratory. The item of $300,000 appropriated for fiscal year 1958 
was for building construction only, and it was indicated that $220,000 would be 
requested in the 1959 budget. The additional funds will provide the means for 
chemical, biochemical, and microbiological laboratory research, pilot-Sseale prepa- 
rations, and processing and preservation studies on fish and fishery products. 


Laboratory and office space, Galveston, Texr., $26,000 


The gulf fishery investigation unit is now housed in four main buildings at 
Fort Crockett, Tex., under permit from the Army. The sum of $26,000 will pro- 
vide the consideration necessary in connection with the transfer of these facilities 
from the General Services Administration to this Bureau. 


Itemization of estimate—Construction 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1958 1959 
Program and financing: | 
Tn CP irc tires a cascnco in csc daca a sean dahil peer -| $1,303, 766 | $800, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward... .--- sll ess te ; = anced —300, 000 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘Construction,”’ Fish and wildlife 
Service x ad —903, 766 
Unobligated balance carried forward_--. scale “ 300, 000 |_..--- 
Appropriation. ‘ . 700, 000 500, 000 
Obligations by objects: } 
01 Personal services aul : ain 58, 600 106, 500 
08 Supplies and materials. --- ‘ . ae ul vio ococnin canine 40, 000 
09 Equipment - i . : cate aieeke aie 32, 000 41, 500 
10 Lands and structures__-_-_-- hccad aeaemcat boouaeonwen -----| 1, 213, 166 612, 000 
PORES GRIN 6s kk cscs dacdetdacdtwcceass Sains taeaeae 1, 303, 766 800, 000 
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Chairman Haypen. I note in the justifications that the $1,603,766 
available for obligation in the current fiscal year, $300,000 was placed 
in budget reserve. 

Have these funds been released for obligation ? 

Mr. McKernan. They have been released ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. What facilities were deferred as the result of 
this reserve ? 

Mr. McKernan. The aquar ium at Woods Hole, which was planned 
to be constructed in connection with the reh: abilitation and rebuilding 
of the Woods Hole Biological Laboratory so that there will be two 
buildings, a laboratory, and an aquarium. The aquarium funds had 
been pl: aced in reserve. Now they have been released and architec- 
tural studies are now being made and plans are being drawn for the 
aquarium building. 

1959 CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. What facilities are included in the 1959 con- 
struction program ? 

Mr. McKernan. In 1959 we have included construction items for 
a warehouse in King Salmon, Alaska. This is necessary for the man- 
agement of the Alaska commercial fisheries. These important re- 
sources support a $100 million industry in Alaska. There is an item 
to outfit a technological laboratory in Gloucester, Mass. There is an 
oyster laboratory in Chesapeake Bay which will study those impor- 
tant oyster problems that are now plaguing this very valuable in- 
dustry on the east coast. There are laboratory repairs at Boothbay 
Harbor, Maine, where we have very important clam studies as well as 
studies on the important Maine herring resources. There is labora- 
tory and office construction in Galveston, Tex., which amounts to a 
rehabilitation of some buildings that we have obtained there. 

There are some land easements, a very small item which simply is a 
transfer of funds I believe tothe Army engineers. 

*ENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$175,000 for general administrative expenses for the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


General administrative expenses 


Serena I 0 a lh a Sse $117, 510 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Com- 

UNE COE. | ST SER ENGR: | WA RNIN Gossett cies mi acenagirectiee oi, 4 490 

PN BVI,” Bec oseesencestinseccena' dn techn antiacanshadeate ac ttenieeamcitRadite 175, 000 


Budget estimate, 1959 


Somnus ith tical iL heme Dee we aclciclss ace ay OOO 
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Analysis by activities—General administrative expenses 











Activities Amount Subtotal Estimate, 
available, 1958 1959 
1, Departmental expense _ ____-_- : $81, 900 $81, 900 $81, 900 
2. Regional office expense-___- sail ‘ eae 2 93, 100 93, 100 93, 100 
TOG. cine dtineqnscacndenbidabda ch decd Camedia 175, 000 175, 000 175, 000 





This estimate provides funds for the financing of executive direction and 
general administrative services (budget, finance, personnel management, prop- 
erty management, and related functions) for the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries. Provision is made for the Director’s immediate office at Washington 
and a headquarters staff which will handle administrative work for the entire 
Bureau. In addition, provision is made for regional directors’ immediate of- 
fices with small administrative liaison staffs in each of the five regional offices. 

This type of organization was determined following a study as directed in 
Report No. 653, dated June 27, 1957 (conference report on Department of the 
Interior and related agencies appropriation bill, 1958). It has been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Details of the estimate by organization unit, as supplemented by funds from 
permanent indefinite appropriations, and other funds, follow: 


Total posi- | 


Estimate 
| tions | 
el 
| 





Departmental: 





Office of the Director... / i 4} $56, 900 
Division of Administration | 2 j 16, 990 
Branch of Budget and Finance | 15 | 88, O55 
Branch of Management Analysis. - 2 | 16, 205 
Br: anch of Personnel Management 6 42, 995 
Branch of Property Management | 7 59, 655 
| 

Es Salas 
Subtotal, departmental | 36 | 280, 800 

Regional offices | 
Pacific region, Seattle, Wash - 8 | 67, 400 
Gulf and South Atlantic region, St. Petersburg Beach, Fla_-__. 8 64, 900 
North Atlantic region, Gloucester, Mass g | 64, 700 
Great Lakes and central region, Ann Arbor, Mich. __-_- | 5 43, 800 
Alaska region, Juneau, Alaska | 7 78, 400 
Subtotal, regional offices__- Z } 36 | 319, 200 
Grand total 5 72 | 600, 000 
Amount financed from perms ent indefinite fands ; | | 425, 000 
— senate iene — 
Total estimate, annual definite funds : a | . | 175, 000 


A comparison of financing for fiscal year 1958 with fiscal year 1959 follows: 


A ppropriation Program, 


Estimate, 
1958 5 


Annual definite: General administrative expenses. -- eT 
Other funds: 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission (contribution for operation of sea lam- 
prey program) 30, 000 | 30, 000 
270, 000 
=| 2 91, 100 


Promote and develop fishery products, etc. (Saltonstall- Kennedy funds) 270, 000 
Columbia River fisheries program (transfer from Corps of Engineers) $8, 400 
Management and investigations, Bureau of Commerci ial Fisheries (in- 

definite) o ion representing 1244 percent of sale of Rete Pribilof 


iia 
1959 
$175, 000 a5 $175, 000 
Islands) . | 


Total.... ‘ sencagug 5 watpainman Kis ~ 600, 600 600, 000 
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Itemization of estimate—General administrative expenses 


| Estimate, 


Estimate, 


1958 1959 





Program and financing: 


| 
Total obligations - -_- | $175, 000 


Comparative transfers from ‘‘Salaries and expenses,’’ Office of the Com- | 


$175, 000 





missioner of Fish and Wildlife 57, 490 

Appropriation. 5, 000 

Obligations by objects: 
01 


Personal services - . -_ ; | 130, 500 130, 700 
02 Travel___- ‘ 7, 500 7, 500 
03 Transportation of things_-_- | 700 | 700 
04 Communication services--- 7, 500 7, 500 
05 Rents and utility services -- - 9,700 | 9, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction__- : 2. 500 2, 500 
07 Other contractual services 3, 000 2, R00 
08 Supplies and materials - - - - . 5, 200 , 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_- ~ 8, 400 8, 400 




















Total obligations - - i eae 175, 000 | 175, 000 










DISTINCTION BETWEEN COMMERCTAL AND SPORTS FISHERIES 








Chairman Haypen. Do you have any further questions / 
Senator Dworsuak. One question: 

Mr. McKernan, where is the line of demarcation drawn betweer 
the operations of your Bureau and the sports fisheries? Do you deal 
just with coastal waters, or do you have commercial fisheries activities 
in the inlands? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, we have commercial fisheries activities in 
land; for example, in the Mississippi River Basin, and on the Great 
Lakes. The very valuable inland fisheries here are under our juris 
diction. We are carrying on research. 

Senator Dworsnax. What about the Columbia River? 

Mr. McKernan. On the Columbia River, the anadromous commer- 
cial fishery resources, including salmon and steelhead, are under our 
jurisdiction, except that the other bureau which has the staff and the 
competence to operate the hatcheries is operating that particular 
facility. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Under the fish sanctuary program ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Dworsnax. However, you deal with the migration of fish? 

Mr. McKernan. That is right, the fish facilities at the dams. 


KFFECT OF TERMINATION AT CELILO FALLS 


Senator DworsnaKk. Have you noticed any effect from the termina 
tion of fishing at Celilo Falls? 7 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, there has been a great increase in the number 
of salmon up the Snake River in your home territory, Senator. 

Senator DworsuaK. How about steelhead ? 

Mr. McKernan. And steelhead, also; yes. 

Senator Dworsnak. Are they going up the various streams? You 
haven’t had an opportunity to check ‘where that migration is going? 
You do in the Columbia and the main Snake, but. vou don’t know 
about the salmon in the Clearwater ? 
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Mr. McKernan. We know something about that, Senator. We 
have only had, I believe, 1 year now of experience, but there was a 
severalfold increase in the fall run of steelhead up the Clearwater, for 
example, this past year, and we have noted big increases in the tribu- 
taries above the site of the dams in the middle Snake River. 


BROW NLEE DAM 


Senator Dworsnak. I was going to ask you about Brownlee Dam. 
Idaho Power is required to spend 'T think about $100,000, if not con- 
siderably more, for devices to enable the fish to be taken around from 
down below the dam to the river above the dam. Do you have any 
report on the success of that operation ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. I believe you are speaking about the electric 


fence which is below the dam and which controls the direction of the 
salmon movement. 


Senator DworsHak. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. And then the salmon will be put into trucks and 
be hauled up above. 

Senator Dworsuak. That operation is proving successful, is it? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. There have been some technical difficulties 
in the operation which we consider to be relatively minor. We think 
it is very suecessful, 

Senator Dworsnak. That is the responsibility of your Bureau? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, that is. 

Senator Dworsuak. You feel that this experiment is adequately 
serving the propagation of fish and assisting in the migration up- 
stream ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Insofar as the upstream migrants are concerned, 
that is correct. Now, I am sure you are aware that we have not tested 


the important new concept of collecting and diverting the young fish 
on downstream. 


Senator DworsHak. 
enable you to do that ? 

Mr. McKernan. No. There is no pool yet. 
to build up at the present time. 

Senator DworsHakx. However, you are fully alerted to the need of 


seeing that while you get the spawning fish upstream, you have to get 
the small fish downstream ? 


Mr. McKernan. Yes, Senator. 


Senator Dworsnak. That presents a formidable problem ? 
Mr. McKernan. A very formidable problem and fortunately we 
have been able to work very closely with scientists and technical engi- 


neers from the States of Idaho, Washington, and Oregon, and the 
Federal Government. 


The dam hasn’t been there long enough to 


The pool is beginning 


Senator Dworsuak. Idaho Power is giving you pretty good co- 
operation ? 

Mr. McKernan. Pretty good cooperation. 

Senator Dworsnak. It is a tremendous financial burden for the 
builder of the dam, but there is a recognition that the preservation of 
fish in that area is vitally important to the three States. 

Mr. McKernan. There most certainly is, Senator. 
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Senator Dworsuak. And you are working toward the objective of 
seeing that fisheries are not adversely affected ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. We certainly are, Senator. This area in the main 
Snake River up above Brownlee and below Swann Falls is one of the 
finest natural spawning areas in _ entire Columbia system. 

Senator Dworsnax. Of course Salmon River is outstanding in that 
respect. Salmon River is outstanding, isn’t it? 

Mr. McKurnan. Yes, it is outstanding. 


SUPERVISION OF SANCTUARY PROGRAM 


Senator Dworsuax. Who supervises the sanctuary program under 
which the money is provided by the Army engineers? Is that your 
Bureau ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. That is under our Bureau, too. We turn over the 
funds in connection with the salmon hatchery production and the 
disease studies in connection with it, that is, the research on nutrition 
and disease. 

Senator DworsHak. State departments? 

Mr. McKernan. We turn that over primarily to the other Bureau 
who administers it. 

Senator DworsHaxK. You mean the Sports Fisheries Bureau. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, for the hatchery operations and nutritional 
and disease studies, but we also have contracts and cooperative studies, 
with the States involved. 

Senator DworsHax. You feel satisfied at this point that a good 
progress is being made in that area? 


FISH PASSAGE FACILITIES 


Mr. McKernan. I believe exceptionally good progress is being 
made, Senator. I might call to your attention some fairly recent re- 
search work that has been carried on in connection with fish passage 
facilities wherein the situation seems to be that electronic devices are 
going to be very important in not only the diverting and controlling 
of movement of upstream migrants, but also downstream migrants, 
and they may be many, many times cheaper to operate once they are 
perfected over the mechanical barriers that are necessary. 

Senator DworsHax. Do these experiments give you any hope that 
you may solve the problem of getting fish over these high dams? 

Mr. McKernan. We are hopeful that we can. We do not know at 
the present time that we can. 

Senator DworsHax. Didn’t you have an experiment down near 
Tacoma or some place on the west coast where you were making some 

rogress ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. There have been a number of experiments 
on this particular matter. Right now this new device that is being 
tried at Brownlee experiment: lly i is being also tried in a slightly modi- 
fied form at the Pelton Dam on a tributary of the Columbia River in 
Oregon. 

Senator Dworsnak. That is quite an operation to construct these 
dams up the stream, isn’t it ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; it is. 

Senator DworsHak. Is there any way of overcoming that? 

Mr. McKernan. Not that we can see at the present time. 
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Senator Dworsuak. Fish ladders are inadequate? 

Mr. McKernan. Fish ladders at high dams probably would be 
more expensive. 

Senator DworsHaxk. And even Brownlee is too high a dam for prac- 
tical use of the fish ladder ? 

Mr. McKernan. Not necessarily so, but we have other dams that are 
projected and approved below Brownlee, and so this particular method 
is the practical one with the construction that is now authorized and 
planned. 

Senator Dworsuak. Thank you very much. 


FisHeries LOAN Funpb 










Chairman Haypen. The budget proposed a limitation of $363,000 
on the use of the fisheries loan fund for administrative expenses. The 
House bill includes a limitation of $313,000, and there is no request 
for a change. 

The statements in the justifications will be included in the record. 
(The statements referred to follow :) 


Administrative expenses 









Administrative expense limitation, 1958 (amount available, 1958) ______ $313, 000 
Increase: Supervision of loans granted___._._.-..-....-- 2... 50, 000 





Administrative expense limitation, 1958 





Analysis by activities—Fisheries loan fund, administrative expenses 





| Amount | 
Activity | available, Subtotal | Estimate, Increase 
1958 |} 1959 | 
Administrative expenses | $313, 000 | $313, 000 $363, 000 $50, 000 
| | 


Administrative expenses limitation, $363,000 

The estimate for this administrative expense limitation is $363,000, an in- 
crease of $50,000 over 1958. This estimate includes $203,000 for use by the 
Department of the Interior and $160,000 for services of the Small Business 
Administration. 

Work performed under this activity by the Department of the Interior in- 
volves investigating the fishery aspects of loan applications; the necessary 
handling and examination of applications; the required recordkeeping ; consider- 
ation of applications for approval or disapproval; and the preparation of author- 
izations which instruct Small Business Administration in the preparation of the 
final loan documents. Small Business Administration is responsible for investi- 
gation of the loan applications; closing the approved loans; collecting pay- 
ments ; and keeping the required records. 

Of the increase in limitation of $50,000 requested for 1959, $10,000 is for the 
Department of the Interior and $40,000 is for the Small Business Administra- 
tion. The increase is needed principally, to cover costs of additional super- 
visory services required to insure proper application and repayment of loans. 

It is anticipated that in 1959 considerable attention must be given by the 
Department of the Interior to supervising the use of loans granted. This in- 
cludes a periodic checking to determine whether funds are used for purposes 
specified in the loan documents. Also, guidance is given by field agents to 
vessel operators to aid in getting the vessels on a profitable operating basis. 

Additional field supervision is required in order to insure that operators who 
have borrowed from the loan fund keep up to date on payments on principal. 
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Conditions in certain segments of the fishing industry require that more than 
normal attention be given this phase of the loan fund operation. 

Additional work will be performed by the Smail Business Administration in 
servicing and assuring repayments of loans. 

The Government’s investment in this fund at June 30, 1959, is estimated at 
approximately $9,839,600 consisting of $10 million appropriated less a cumula- 
tive net loss of $160,400. <A net gain of approximately $100,700 is expected for 
1959 as compared with an estimated net loss of $176,000 for 1958. 


Itemization of estimate—Fisheries loan fund—Administrative expense limitation 


{ 





Estimate, Estimate, 
1958 | 1959 
tabi < - oo - _— SS ee 
| | 
Program and financing: Total obligutions--...._.........-- 5 aa $313, 000 | $363, 000 
BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES . pegtierh .* 
Obligations by objects: 
01 Personal services. --...--..--- é ‘ F Seed 82, 300 83, 900 
02 Travel_____ Z ' hie banana ke | 30, 000 35, 000 
03 Transportation of things_-. lin ected : Thlecab tata | 2, 000 | 2, 000 
04 Communication services --- ake’ pikwiitec tees geet abate =a 10, 000 | 10, 000 
05 Rents and utility services--.-........-.-------- ibbstedioosied 4, 000 | 4, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction.._......-- (ats ne is eaeerdonel 5,000 | 5, 000 
07 Other contractual services. -_............-...--- otis | 34, 300 | 37, 600 
08 Supplies and materials pckeia Bada ie wie 10, 000 | 10, 000 
09 Equipment--___--_-- SEE SLES ACE sins eaten 10, 000 | 10, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions... _ -- . sidak it. - 5, 400 | 5, 500 
Total, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries--............-...-.--.-..--| 193, 000 | 203, 000 
ALLOCATION TO SMALL RUSINESS ADMINISTRATION | 
' 
Obligations by objects: | 
01 Personal services - --. . 85, 500 | 112, 800 
= eae : | 15, 000 20, 000 
03 Transportation of things-.. ‘ : sanag 500 | 500 
04 Communication services-_.---- ; ; 2, 000 2, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction... ; : a 500 700 
07 Other contractual services 10, 000 | 15, 000 
08 Supplies and materials - - - 1,000 | 1, 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions--- Ridatie a 5, 500 | 7, 300 
Total, Small Business Administration... __...--- : 7 120, 000 | 160, 000 
Total obligations. -- ie iba tlie cache atelectasis — 313, 000 | 363, 000 


PRIBILOF ISLANDS 


Chairman Haypen. The statements in the justifications concerning 
the administration of the Pribilof Islands will be included in the 
record. 


(The statements referred to follow :) 


Analysis by activities—Administration of Pribilof Islands 





Amount | | Estimate, 
Activity available, | Decrease Subtotal | 1959 Increase 
1958 
| | 


id plicated Rabelais 





| | | 3 | 
Administration of Pribilof Islands_.------- | $1,816,500 | $150,000 | $1, 666, 500 | $1,816, 500 | $150, 000 
| | | 














p 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Administration of Pribilof Islands, $1,816,500 


The estimate for fiscal year 1959 is in the same amount as fiscal year 1958, the 
decrease of $150,000 for construction of a native bunkhouse in 1958 being com- 
pensated by an increase of $150,000 for construction of a powerplant in fiscal 
year 1959. 

The Pribilof Islands in the Bering Sea, Alaska, are reserved for the protection 
and management of the Pribilof fur-seal herd which is administered under in- 
ternational agreement. Activities on the Pribilof Islands include (a@) care of 
the native population of about 600 Aleuts—civiec guidance, employment in the 
fur-sealing industry, community services (medical, dental and educational, and 
care of indigents) ; (0) construction and maintenance of buildings, roads, docks, 
and other facilities required for the fur-seal industry; (c) operation of a by- 
products plant for the processing of fur-seal carcasses into oil and meal; (d) op 
eration of supply vessels to transport personnel and cargo to and from the islands ; 
and (e) conduct of research studies so as to control and improve the techniques 
of management of the fur-seal herd. 

Replace powerhouse, $150,000.—The 150,000 increase requested is needed to 
replace the powerhouse on St. Paul Island. The existing plant is obsolete, and 
is inadequate both from the standpoint of size and capacity to meet the power 
demands of the present modern native village and the mechanized fur-seal 
industry. 


The following table shows the relationship of the 1958 program to the 1959 
estimate : 


a | | 
Program, | Decrease Subtotal | Estimate, | Increase 
1958 | 1959 
— —— — — — _ ———_ — = — - - _ os ———— onde Se — ——— 
General administration __. | $148, 600 |_. $148, 600 $148, 600 
Supply vessel operation .| 175, 650 eS 175, 650 175, 650 }......- 
Native labor ; | 542, 650 | 542, 650 542, 650 
Pribilof Islands, maintenance | | 
and operations 558, 600 | 558, 600 | 558, 600 |_...--- 
Construction 150, 000 $150, 000 | 150, 000 $150, 000 
Rehabilitation of facilities 35, 500 | 35, 500 35, 500 
= pun liischindinretinntcdalol cntictositidlioad a I cspestidiastaleasiitialietins 
Subtotal 1, 611, 000 150, 000 | 1, 461, 000 2 611, 000 150, 000 
Fur-seal research 205, 500 | | 205, 500 | 205, 500 inal cokes 
| —_ - att amas 
Total. __. 1, 816, 500 150,000} 1,664,500, ‘1, 816, 500 150, 000 





The estimate for fiscal year 1959 contemplates the appropriation of an amount 
equal to 60 percent of the proceeds covered into the Treasury during the preced- 
ing fiscal year (1958) from the sale of sealskins and other products of the Pribilof 
Islands, as follows: 


Estimated Pribilof receipts, fiscal year 1958 


Sales of sealskins : 
Net receipts from sales of 57,000 sealskins (Computed on basis of 
average price per sealskin at last 4 auctions ($94.97) ___-_____ $3, 552, 400 
Less travel expenses paid by Fouke Fur Co___----------------~- 15, 400 
I ins. i ek ath Ad iden hey ces les al od oe ell ee eed 3, 537, 000 
Sales of fur-seal byproduc ts: 750 tons of meal and 600,000 pounds of 


ORs oi eee ee eh Sad ee be ok ab de eae SR ad ie 100, 000 
Total anticipated net receipts for fiscal year 1958__________--- 3, 637, 000 
TORING anc escent stich in agli ie ascent ae tee ee ti 60 
TORI: COATING ia sass sessing aig rc Raa aa 2, 182, 000 


23673—58——-31 
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Itemization of estimate—Administration of Pribilof Islands 

















Estimate, Estimate, 
| 1958 1959 
Program and financing: | 
Total obligations - - Reeaseitith nediiiiae lee Te atte | $1,816, 500 | $1, 816, 500 
Unobligated balance brought forward_._._____- saat : —721, 169 — 546, 853 
Unobligated balance carried forward__- het ia is ‘ 546, 853 | 412, 553 
Unobligated balance no longer available -__-.....-.._.__-- pind 500, 000 500, 000 
aS cing as a anne areca toa nae aectcanaecrenmesaee 2, 182, 200 
Obligations by objects: | 
01 Personal services ------ ‘ . aateeee s | 934, 800 | 940, 900 
oF Teaver. .....- : d 12, 900 12, 900 
03 Transportation of things__. ; 60, 200 | 60, 000 
04 Communication services__- . ‘ | 2, 100 | 2, 100 
05 Rents and utility services - -- - oe . 10, 700 9, 200 
06 Printing and reproduction_- 1, 600 | 1, 500 
07 Other contractual services - Se mee 429, 700 | 285, 800 
08 Supplies and materials ; sais . ae 466, 000 462, 500 
09 Equipment__-_- 18, 200 14, 200 
10 Lands and structures. eee | 149, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__ ‘ | 38, 000 | 38, 500 
15 Taxes and assessments_- : 900 900 
Subtotal ----- ; | 1, 975, 100 | 1, 977, 500 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges - - - ; 158, 600 | 161, 000 
Total obligations. .........__.- ce 5 a Si 1, 816, 500 | 1, 816, 500 


PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. The statements in the justifications oe 
the various permanent appropriations will be included in the record. 
(The statements referred to follow :) 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Miscellaneous permanent appropriations 


Appropriated (estimate), 1958 
Estimate, 1959 


ick Sines clase $40, 959, 897 
int nl is ka 42, 325, 600 


Sabicea eae artemis 1, 365, 703 


Increase 


JUSTIFICATION 


1. Expenses, sale of timber, etc., on reclamation lands, $2,000 


The cost of making and administering timber sales by the Bureau of Land 
Management on reclamation withdrawn lands is refunded to the Bureau of Land 
Management from timber sale receipts (41 Stat. 202; 53 Stat. 1196). 


2. Leasing of grazing lands, Bureau of Land Management (receipt limitation), 
$3,000 

The Act of June 23, 1938 (52 Stat. 1033), authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to enter into leases for the rental of grazing lands with States, counties, 
or private parties when the leasing of such lands will promote the orderly use 
of grazing district lands and aid in conserving the forage resources of the public 
lands therein. Under the act, rentals, paid the lessors may not exceed the graz- 
ing fees paid the United States for grazing privileges on the land. 


3. Payment to Oklahoma (royalties), Bureau of Land Management (receipt 
limitation) , $10,000 


The joint resoution of Congress approved June 12, 1926 (44 Stat. 740), provides 
for payment to the State of Oklahoma of 3714 percent of oil and gas royalties 
received from the south half of the Red River, Okla. The payment is in lieu of 
all State and local taxes upon Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache tribal funds 
received from such lands under the act of March 4, 1923 (42 Stat. 1448), and 
is to be used by the State for the construction and maintenance of public roads, 
or for the support of public schools, or other institutions of learning. 

The increase of $567 required for 1959 is due to anticipated increase in receipts. 





| 
| 
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4. Payments to Coos and Douglas Counties, Oreg., from receipts, Coos Bay 
wagon road grant lands, $50,000 


Not to exceed 75 percent of the receipts in any 1 year from the Coos Bay 
wagon road grant lands in Oregon are for payment annually, in lieu of taxes, to 
Coos and Douglas Counties, as provided in the act of February 26, 1919 (40 Stat. 
1179), and the act of May 24, 1939 (53 Stat. 753-754). 


5. Payments to counties, Oregon and California grant lands, $11,065,000 


In accordance with title II of the act of August 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 876), 75 
percent of the moneys deposited in the Oregon and California land grant fund 
is paid to the counties in which the revested lands are situated. 

However, the “Construction” appropriation in the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment section of the Interior Department Appropriation Act 1958, Public Law 
85-77, provides that the amount appropriated for construction of access roads in 
the O. and C. area shall be made a reimbursable charge against the Oregon and 
California land grant fund. Also reimbursable is the amount included for main- 
tenance of access roads and $500,000 of the amount appropriated for reforesta- 
tion on the Oregon and California Railroad grant lands under the appropriation 
“Management of lands and resources.” 

The increase of $1,259,336 required for fiscal year 1959, reflects an anticipated 
increase in receipts. 

6. Payments to States (grazing fees), Bureau of Land Management, $600 

Section 11 of the act of June 28, 1934 (43 U. S. C. 315j) provides that 3314 
percent of all grazing fees received from each grazing district on Indian lands 


ceded to the United States for disposition under the public land laws be paid to 
the State in which said lands are situated. 


7. Payments to States (proceeds of sales), Bureau of Land Management (re- 
ceipt limitation), $238,400 


This appropriation is made to fulfill the Government’s obligation to the States 
under various acts of Congress, which provide that 5 percent of the proceeds 
of sales of public lands and various materials therefrom, after deducting all the 
expenses incident to sale, shall be paid to the States for education or for mak- 
ing roads and improvements. 

The increase of $40,300 reflects an anticipated increase in receipts. 


8. Payments to States from grazing receipts, etc., public lands outside grazing 
districts, Bureau of Land Management, $183,100 


Payments are made to States of 50 percent of moneys received as grazing fees 
from public lands outside grazing districts, under the provisions of section 15 of 
the act of June 28, 1934, as amended (43 U. S. C. 315i, 315m). 


9. Payments to States from grazing receipts, etc., public lands within grazing 
districts, Bureau of Land Management, $260,500 

Under the provisions of section 3 of the act of June 28, 1934 (48 U. 8. C. 315b), 

121% percent of receipts from grazing fees from public lands within grazing dis- 
tricts is paid to States in which the lands are situated. 


10. Payments to States from grazing receipts, etc., public lands within grazing 
districts, miscellaneous, Bureau of Land Management, $10,000 
Under the provisions of the act of June 28, 1934, as amended, this appropria- 
tion is provided for payment to States of amounts received from grazing fees on 
miscellaneous lands within grazing districts which are not susceptible to a 
standardized and uniform distribution on a percentage basis (43 U. 8. C.315). 


11. Payments to States from receipts under Mineral Leasing Act, $30,388,000 


This is an appropriation for payment to States of 371% percent of receipts from 
bonuses, royalties, and rentals under the provisions of the Mineral Leasing Act 
(30 U. S. C. 191), and 37% percent of receipts from bonuses, royalties, and rentals 
from leases of potash deposits under the act of February 7, 1927 (30 U. S. C. 285). 

The increase of $20,500 requested for 1959 is based on anticipated increase in 
the total receipts from these sources. 


12. Payments to Territory of Alaska, income and proceeds, Alaska school lands, 
$25,000 
This appropriation provides for the payment of the entire proceeds or income 
received by the United States from sale of timber and disposition of the lands 
or the minerals therein from sections 16 and 36 in each township to the Terri- 
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torial treasurer for the support of common schools, and the proceeds derived 
from section 33 in each township in the Tanana Valley for the support of a 


territorial agricultural college and school of mines (38 Stat. 1214; 538 Stat. 
1248 ; 48 U.S. C. 353). 


13. Payments to Alaska, coal leases, Bureau of Land Management, $90,000 


This appropriation provides for 90 percent of all net profits from operation of 
Government mines, and all bonuses, royalties, and rentals under coal leases as 
provided by law, to be paid to Alaska (71 Stat. 282). 

The increase of $45,000 is based on an anticipated increase in receipts. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Claims and treaty obligations 
MI TG ig iia nee a dn Ne ls oe $140, 500 
I ee ia Ba ob es ei so le er AL 140, 500 


JUSTIFICATION 


1. Fulfilling treaties with Senecas of New York, $6,000 

This is a permanent annuity made pursuant to a provision in the act of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1831, which reads as follows: 

“That the proceeds of the sum of $100,000 being the amount placed in the hand 
of the President of the United States in trust for the Seneca Tribe of Indians 
situated in the State of New York, be hereafter passed to the credit of the Indian 
appropriation fund, and that the Secretary of War be authorized to receive any 
pay over to the Seneca Tribe of Indians the sum of $6,000 annually in the way 
and manner as heretofore practiced, to be paid out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated.” 

This money is paid in equal share to about 4,369 members of the Seneca Nation, 
and any small balance is deposited to the credit of the tribe. 


2. Fulfilling treaties with Six Nations of New York, $4,500 


The Six Nations comprise the Senecas, Tonawanda Band of Senecas, Tusca- 
rora. Onondaga, Oneida, and Cayuga Tribes. This appropriation is made an- 
nually in fulfillment of treaty obligations for permanent annuity in accordance 
with the act of November 11, 1794, which reads in part as follows: 

“In consideration of the peace and friendship hereby established * * * and 
with a view to promote the future welfare of the Six Nations and of their Indian 
friends aforesaid, the United States will add the sum of $3,000 to the $1,500 
heretofore allowed them by an article ratified by the President on the 23rd day 
of April 1792, making in whole $4,500, which shall be expended yearly forever 
in purchasing clothing, domestic animals, implements of husbandry and other 
utensils suited to their circumstances, and in compensating useful artificers who 
shall reside with or near them and be employed for their benefit.” 

Approximately $2,700 is allocated annually to the New York Indians, and is 
utilized for the purchase of dress goods; the remainder, approximately $1,800, 
is distributed per capita to the Oneida Indians under the jurisdiction of the 
Great Lakes Agency, Wis. 

3. Fulfilling treaties with Pawnees, Oklahoma, $30,000 


This sum is to pay the permanent annuity to the Pawnees, as required by 
article 2, as amended, of the treaty of September 24, 1857. As amended, this 
article provides : 

“The United States agrees to pay to the Pawnees the sum of $30,000 per 
annum, as a perpetual annuity, to be distributed annually among them per 
capita, in coin, unless the President of the United States shall from time to time 
otherwise direct. But it is further agreed that the President may, at any time 
in his discretion, discontinue said perpetuity by causing a value of a fair com- 
putation thereof to be paid to or expended for the benefit of said Indians in 
such manner as to him shall seem proper.” 


4. Payments to Indians of Siour reservations, $100,000 

This is an annual charge against the general fund of the Treasury, the amount 
being indefinite until applications are made and approved. 

The act of March 2, 1889, provided for the issue of certain articles necessary 
to aid individual Sioux Indians in industrial pursuits, particularly on their 
own allotments. Later, by the act of June 10, 1896, authority was granted to 





| 
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compute the value of the articles named and to pay to these Indians cash in 
lieu thereof. Payments made under this appropriation are commonly referred 
to as “Sioux benefits” and can be made only upon application of the individuals 
entitled thereto. When cash payments are made, funds are used for purposes 
of direct benefit to the individual involved, including the purchase of farm equip- 
ment or livestock, and home improvement. 

The legal authority for these payments is found in the act of March 2, 1889, 
section 17 (25 Stat. 894); act of June 10, 1896 (29 Stat. 334); and the act of 
June 21, 1906 (34 Stat. 326). 

The present commuted value of the property to which an eligible Sioux Indian 
is entitled is $1,056.06. The amount changes from time to time to conform to 
market prices of the articles specified in the treaties. 


Miscellaneous Permanent Appropriations 
Appropriated, 1958 


tuts Saranac Sapna eee ohare St ne ee $4, 622, 200 

RN Iie ease teeta ein n eelee ane ee ee ee ee 4, 609, 500 

MI a it iansceicransctcei ca oi iprentebiolgaiian ate ca oe a 12, 700 
JUSTIFICATION 


1. Acquisition of lands and loans to Indians in Oklahoma, act of June 26, 1936, 
$10,000 


It is estimated that $10,000 will be derived from mineral deposits underlying 
certain lands purchased in Oklahoma and will be used for the acquisition of 
lands and for loans to individual Indians, associations, or corporate groups of 
Indians residing in Oklahoma (25 U.S. C. 507). 


2. Indian arts and crafts fund, $200 


Fees charged for the use of Government trademarks attesting to genuineness 
and quality of Indian products are used to stimulate sales of Indian Arts and 
Crafts (25 U.S. C. 305a, ¢). 

3. Operation and maintenance, Indian irrigation systems, $3 million 


All funds requested under this appropriation are obtained from the collection 
of assessments against water users on the various projects and are deposited in 
the Treasury to the credit of the respective projects. By the expenditure of 
these funds the various projects located on Indian reservations are maintained 
in good operating conditions, thus permitting the facilities constructed by the 
Government to be utilized by the Indian and non-Indian landowners within 
the project who depend upon proper operation and maintenance of the projects 
for irrigation farming and subsistence. 

The funds are used for operation of the irrigation systems to provide adequate 
water deliveries; for the annual cleaning of canals and laterals to remove silt, 
moss, and weed growth; for the repair and replacement of water-control struc- 
ture; for the operation and maintenance of reservoirs, dams, and pumping plants, 
including the purchase of electrical energy; for the purchase of materials and 
supplies and equipment used in operating and maintaining the irrigation sys- 
tem; for the maintenance, heating, and lighting of offices used for project ad- 
ministration and quarters occupied by project employees; for payments to the 
United States Geological Survey for stream gaging and water-recording services ; 
for payment to other Government agencies and irrigation districts for operation 
and maintenance of irrigation systems on Indian leads included and benefited ; 
for the repair of flood damage and for all incidental and necessary expenses for 
the proper operation, maintenance, and administration of Indian irrigation 
projects. The policy in administration of Indian irrigation projects is to make 
the assessment rate for the various projects on a basis of actual costs. 


4. Power systems, Indian irrigation projects, Bureau of Indian Affairs, $1,487,300 

All funds under this permanent indefinite appropriation are from earned 
revenue deposited in the Treasury to the credit of the respective projects. This 
appropriation provides funds for the operation and maintenance of two hydro- ; 
generating plants; two diesel-power generating plants; transmission lines, dis- 
tribution systems and pumping plants for use of the project irrigation systems ; 
the purchase of power for resale and for all necessary expenses for operation 
of power systems. The project power systems not only serve their primary 
purpose of furnishing electrical energy to the projects for irrigation and drainage 
pumping, but also furnish energy to mining and milling properties, public util- 
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ities and domestic consumers on the project proper, in nearby towns and villages 
and in outlying farming areas. The energy supplied by these projects in many 
instances is the only source of electrical energy available to the customers. At 
present there are approximately 7,907 domestic and commercial customers being 
served. A large number of potential customers have also applied for electrical 
service. 

The activities under the appropriation consist of operation, maintenance, and 
improvement of power systems built in connection with irrigation projects on the 
Gila River, Colorado River, and Flathead Indian Reservations. The facilities 
under these power projects consist in the aggregate of 4 generating plants of 
17,620 kilowatt capacity; over 1,767 miles of transmission system; 113 project 
pumping plants and approximately 116 buildings used as quarters, powerhouses, 
and warehouses for both power and irrigation activities. Funds are used for pay- 
ment of the salaries of power superintendents; power and pumping plant opera- 
tors ; line repair and maintenance crews; meter reading and reporting and clericas 
force for billing and accounting for revenues; for the purchase of energy, and for 
the purchase and repair of equipment used on the power systems. An approxi- 
mate of 115 million kilowatt-hours are transmitted over all project trans- 
mission and distributary systems annually. 


5. Colorado River Indian Reservation fund, northern reserve, $100,000 


All receipts from leasing of unassigned lands, Colorado River Indian Reserva- 
tion, Ariz., northern reserve, may be expended for the benefit of the Colorado 
River tribes and their members (69 Stat. 725). 


6. Colorado River Indian Reservation fund, southern reserve, $12,000 


All receipts from leasing of unassigned lands, Colorado River Indian Reserva- 
tion, Ariz., southern reserve, may be expended for the benefit of the Colorado 
River tribes and their members (69 Stat. 725). 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
Payments from proceeds of sale of water 


Ramronrinted: (OOTiRIBle) Bins ic ak hee eee $600 
cm a cheat saan as polices Deal ah lana th ig Nicci tana 600 


When prospectors drilling for oil and gas on public lands strike water, water 
wells are developed with the proceeds from the sale of water from existing wells 
(30 U. S. C. 221-229). No obligations are anticipated during fiscal year 1959. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Miscellaneous permanent appropriations 


IN RN in os sre mass a daeeenaiecen al Da a 2 ae $170, 380 
ype Haale raat Pires ee lO Se Re ee See 116, 800 
TO ss acinar scien cunceiade os ines edie ecg ccw nade aadeg ema 53, 580 
JUSTIFICATION 
1. Educational expenses, children of employees, Yellowstone National Park, 
$33,500 


The act approved June 4, 1948 (Public Law 604, 80th Cong.), authorizes, under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, pay- 
ments, in advance or otherwise, from any revenues received by the United States 
from visitors to the park, for providing educational facilities to pupils who are 
dependents of persons engaged in the administration, operation, and maintenance 
of Yellowstone National Park. 

The estimate of $33,500 is an increase of $1,500 over the appropriation for the 
1957 fiscal year. It will cover the pro rata costs to the Government for ele- 
mentary pupils who attend public schools; the hire of teachers, maintenance, 
and janitorial service and school supplies for an estimated 34 pupils in the 
elementary school at park headquarters; for reimbursing school districts in 
communities immediately adjacent to the park for tuition, transportation, etc., 
for an estimated 14 elementary-grade pupils: and for reimbursing the Gardiner 
(Mont.) High School for costs in connection with an estimated 15 students in the 
higher grades. This will make a total of 63 pupils in all schools who are 
dependents of persons engaged in the administration, operation, and maintenance 
of Yellowstone National Park. 
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2. Operation, management, maintenance, and demolition of federally acquired 
properties, Independence National Historical Park, $30,000 


Pursuant to the act of the 80th Congress (Public Law 795, approved June 28, 
1948), the Secretary of the Interior, following the consummation of an agreement 
with the city of Philadelphia and the Carpenters’ Co., of Philadelphia, was 
authorized to acquire by donation, with dunated funds or by purchase, real and 
personal properties for the establishment of Independence National Historical 
Park. 

However, the park was not to be established as such until certain specific 
properties had been acquired, together with two-thirds of the remaining prop- 
erties. Two amendments have been made to Public Law 795, 80th Congress, 
which enlarge and extend the authorization contained in the original act. Pub- 
lic Law 212, 82d Congress, approved October 26, 1951, authorizes the use of all 
moneys collected from rental of the properties, after they have been acquired by 
the Government, for the operation, management, maintenance, and demolition of 
such properties, until such time as the buildings on them are demolished or until 
the properties and buildings are devoted to park purposes. 

A considerable number of the properties acquired within the park boundaries 
remain subject to “use and occupancy” for varying periods. The park now has 
rental agreements with a number of tenants. 

As a result of the continued program of demolition, the estimated receipts for 
the 1959 fiscal year will amount to $30,000, a decrease of $55,000 under the 
amount anticipated for the 1958 fiscal year. That amount will be required in 1959 
to maintain and rehabilitate the structures now occupied or to be retained for 
park purposes, and to demolish those no longer required. 


8. Payment for tar losses on land acquired for Grand Teton National Park, 
$28,300 
Pursuant to the act of September 14, 1950 (64 Stat. 849), the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to use entrance fees collected at Grand Teton and Yellow- 
stone National Parks to compensate the State of Wyoming for tax losses on 
lands acquired for Grand Teton National Park. 


4. Purchase of Great Onyx and Crystal Cave Properties, Mammoth Cave National 
Park, $25,000 

The act of March 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 36) authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to cooperate with the State of Kentucky to arrange for acquiring non-Federal 
cave properties within the authorized boundaries of Mammoth Cave National 
Park. Pursuant to that authorization, guide-fee revenues in excess of the an- 
nual amount available to Mammoth Cave National Park for management, inter- 
pretation, and protection purposes are credited to this account to be expended 
for the purchase of the cave properties. It is estimated that $25,000 will be col- 
lected during each of the 1958 and 1959 fiscal years in excess of the annual 
amounts available for management, protection, and interpretation of the park. 


BUREAU OF Sport FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


Expenses for sales, etc., in refuges, Migratory Bird Conservation Act 


ROOININIEE: T0062 sek eetheacee eee eee $87, 000 
TE GRINT OD SIO a ices sans ene 69, 000 
FC nck eccentric il ce ocd 18, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The act of June 15, 1985 (16 U. 8. C. 715s), provides that necessary expenses 
incurred in connection with the removal and sale of refuge products shall be paid 
from the gross receipts before a division of the net proceeds is made between the 
counties and the Federal Government. 


Federal aid in fish restoration and management 


mypprctiatee. 3000.53. tcc ccs seaeeea e es $4, 717, 220 
DINING ack irae en alas m e 5, 000, 000 


OO iii esses snes th ices Nga bala male nies ti acetal aia eas oe 282, 780 


eee 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Federal Aid to Fish Restoration Act (64 Stat. 480) authorizes assistance 
to the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands by 
appropriation of funds equal to the revenue of the 10-percent excise tax on fish- 
ing rods, creels, reels, and artificial lures, baits, and flies. Federal-aid payments 
for fish restoration and management projects also cover research into fish culture 
and management; formulation of restocking plans; and selection, acquisition. 
restoration, and improvement of areas adaptable as hatching, feeding, resting, or 
breeding places. 

The act provides that funds apportioned to the States shall be available for 
expenditure until the end of the fiscal year following that for which the appor- 
tionment was made. If the funds are not expended by the States within that 
time, any unexpended balances become available for expenditure by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service for research in regard to fish of material value for sport and 
recreation. 


Federal aid in wildlife restoration 





SUNIL PINES osc ES eS ee Se ~... $17, 842, 673 
SI IRA Ss ace SO a ee ea de 16, 055, 550 
I AS he i a ik ee ee ee es ie 1, 787, 123 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act (16 U. 8S. C. 669-669j), authorizes 
assistance to the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands in restoring wildlife and in working out better methods for its manage- 
ment. The act authorizes the appropriation of funds collected through the tax 
imposed on firearms, shells, and cartridges which is paid by the manufacturers 
and is covered into a special fund in the Treasury known as the Federal aid to 
wildlife restoration fund. Work financed under this fund includes payments to 
States for wildlife restoration projects, including construction necessary to make 
land or water areas available for such projects; for wildlife management re- 
search necessary for administration: expenses in making examinations of State 
plans; biological investigations of areas to be acquired or developed ; appraisals 
of lands to be purchased ; engineering studies of proposed developmental work ; 
audits of State expenditures, and inspections of projects. The act provides that 
funds apportioned to the States shall be available for expenditure until the end 
of the fiscal year following that for which the apportionment was made. If 
the funds are not expended by the States within that time, any unexpended 
balances become available for expenditure by the Fish and Wildlife Service in 
carrying out the provisions of the Migratory Bird Conservation Act. 


Management of national wildlife refuges 


TOOEIRDING Teens aS Oe a ee a orcas $1, 831, 805 
I I i nt a en SS _. 1,800,000 
NN re i ar aca ci il ee ca nA lar ie 31, 805 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


By law (16 U. S. C. 715s), 75 percent of the net proceeds received from the 
sale of surplus products of wildlife refuges is appropriated for the purposes of 
this appropriation, and 25 percent thereof is paid to the counties in which the 
refuges producing the products are located. The work under this appropriation 
is divided into two activities: (1) Refuge maintenance, and (2) enforcement 
activities. 

The first of these activities includes construction and improvement of build- 
ings, roads, and other facilities of national wildlife refuges. The second activ- 
ity has to do with the enforcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 1918, 
as amended. 


Migratory bird conservation account 


Deere «CORCIMNOR), SOO n 3. nek cee me euacuses _._ $4, 500, 000 
UE = i ouch a ee Se 4, 500, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Receipts from the sale of Federal hunting stamps are set aside in a special 
fund known as the migratory bird conservation account. The work under this 
appropriation is divided into two activities: (1) Enforcement of migratory 
waterfowl hunting stamp and migratory bird treaty acts, and (2) acquisition, 
development, and maintenance of migratory bird refuges. Under the first 
activity, 15 percent of the fund is used for enforcement and to pay the ex- 
penses of the Post Office Department in engraving, issuing, and accounting for 
the stamps. Under the second activity, 85 percent of the fund is used for the 
acquisition and administration of migratory-bird refuges and for the protection 
and increase of migratory waterfowl. 


Payments to counties from receipts under Migratory Bird Conservation Act 


Pipe, VO a oa isin oo entice ee oa $610, 601 
Metmaee, | 1960 on acid the eee 600, 000 
CT k cick icine cone ccna ree 10, 601 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

By law (16 U. S. C. 715s), 25 percent of the net proceeds received from the 
sale of surplus products of wildlife refuges is appropriated for payments to the 
counties in which the refuges producing the products are located to be expended 
for the benefit of the public schools and roads in the county or counties. The 
payment is in lieu of taxes. 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


Promote and develop fishery products and research pertaining to American 


jisheries 
Diam, Ta sc ee csisinens sie sas capes $4, 651, 151 
Wistiwente, 10CG isin i he ecic ce laeaas eee Geaeeeoee 4, 650, 000 
BN iis stich ns neta hag hae hta  laanca ae ci t 1,151 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Pursuant to the provisions of the act of July 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 376), as amended 
by the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 1118), an amount equal to 30 
percent of the gross receipts from customs receipts on fishery products is 
maintained in a separate fund and used by the Secretary of the Interior (1) to 
promote the free flow of domestically produced fishery products in commerce; 
(2) to develop and increase markets for fishery products of domestic origin; 
and (3) to conduct any biological, technological, or other research pertaining 
to American fisheries. The work under this appropriation falls under three 
activities: (1) Marketing and technology—which includes commercial fishery 
economics, exploratory fishing and gear development, fishery market news service, 
commercial fishery statistics, fishery technological studies, and fishery education 
and market development; (2) research—which consists of coastal and offshore 
fishery research, Pacific oceanic fishery investigations, commercial shellfishery 
research: and (3) general administrative services—which cover general ad- 
ministrative expenses incident to this program, including expenses of the Ameri- 
can Fisheries Advisory Committee. 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


Internal-revenue collections for Virgin Islands 


Appropriated, 1958_ 
Estimate, 1959 


; ein shi tists as ss alana epoca 
Ls cc ce plac ge aa el aa ae ances ea 3, 000, 000 
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JUSTIFICATION 


Under the provisions of section 28 (b) of the Revised Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands, Public Law 517, 83d Congress approved July 22, 1954, the 
Treasury Department is authorized to transfer customs duties and certain taxes 
into the Treasury of the Virgin Islands to be available for expenditure as pre- 
scribed therein. 

The internal-revenue collections available to the Virgin Islands for the fiseal 
year 1958 under the provisions of the Revised Organic Act are $3,379,133. It is 
estimated that $3 million will be available in the fiscal year 1959. Any balance 
of internal-revenue collections remaining after the amount equal to the revenue 
collected in the Virgin Islands has been transferred will be deposited into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


Chairman Haypen. We thank you for your appearance, gentlemen. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing when we will have the Forest Service here. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 a. m., Wednesday, April 2, 1958, the commit- 
tee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m. Thursday, April 3, 1958.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 3, 1958 


Untrtep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Present : Chairman Hayden and Senator Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Forest SERVICE 


BUDGET ESTIMATE AND HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Chairman Haypven. The committee will come to order. 

The committee will consider the budget of the Forest Service for 
fiscal year 1959 this morning. 

For the current year, including funds in the Second Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1958, $123,066,000 was appropriated for the pro- 
grams of the Forest Service. The budget estimates for fiscal 1959 
total $116,129,000, and the House bill provides $116,980,000, which is 
a net increase of $851,000 over the budget estimates. I will include a 
tabulation in the record giving the appropriation for the current 
year, the budget estimate, House allowance, and restoration re- 
quested for each appropriation. 
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U. 


Ss. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—FOREST SERVICE 


Appropriations 1958, budget estimates 1959, and House bill 1959 











Appropria- | Budget esti- | House allow-; Restoration 
Item tions, 1958 mates, 1959 ance, 1959 requested 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) 
| } 
Forest protection and utilization: 
1. Forest land management: 
a. National forest protection and | 
management: | 
(1) Timber resource manage- | 
ment: 
(a) Sales administra- 
tion and man- | 
agement $12, 780,000 | $12,505,000 | $12, 505, 000 
(b) Reforestation and | 
stand improve- | 
ment... 2, 185, 000 2, 185, 000 a og ae re eee 
(2) Recreation-public use 8, 770, 000 8, 020, 000 8, 020, 000 ‘ wm 
(3) Wildlife habitat manage- | | 
MONI anit tion. pee 510, 000 510, 000 510, 000 | 
(4) Range resource manage- | | 
ment: | 
(a) Management. .-.-. 1, 570, 000 1, 570, 000 1, 570, 000 


(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


(9) 
(10) 


(b) Revegetation_ --_- 
(c) Improvements. -- 
Soil and water manage- 


ment 


Mineral claims, leases and 


other land uses... Ls 
Ranger district manage- 


ment 


Land utilization projects- 

Forest fire protection... 

Structural improvements 
for fire and general pur- 
poses (construction and 
maintenance) _____...-- 


Subtotal, national forest 


protection and man- 


agement. .___- 


b. Fighting forest. fires 


c. Insect and disease control: 
(1) White pine blister rust | 


(2) Other pest control 


control 


Subtotal, 


insect 
disease control 


and 


d. Acquisition of lands (Weeks Act) 


Total, forest land management 


2. Forest research: 


a. Forest and ran 
search __ 


b. Forest protection research 
Forest fire research 


(1) 


(2) Forest insect research -- 
(3) Forest disease research 


c. Forest 


searct 


d. Forest resources research: 


(1) 


(2) Economic research _- 


Subtotal, forest protec- 
tion research 
utilization 


products 
Bon 


Forest survey 


Subtotal, 


forest 
sources research. 


re- 


re- 


Total, forest research 


3. State and private forestry cooperation: 


a. Cooperation in forest fire control_. 
b. Cooperation in forest tree planting_| 
c. Cooperation 

ment and processing. -- 


in forest 


manage- 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 491. 


-| 1,190, 000 
+ 1, 300, 000 


810, 000 
3, 280, 000 
7, 050, 000 


-| 11,190, 000 
11, 300, 000 


7, 210, 000 


59, 145, 000 
2 8, 850, 000 








| 2, 780, 000 
| %2, 425, 000 


5, 205, 000 
100, 000 








| 641, 500 
| 805, 900 


692, 600 


2, 140, 000 


393, 700 


1, 800, 000 





2, 215, 000 | 


| — 
| 1, 406, 300 


1, 190, 000 | 
1, 300, 000 


| 810, 000 | 
3, 180, 000 


6, 982, 000 
1, 090, 000 
11, 300, 000 


8, 110, 000 


58, 752, 000 
5, 000, 000 





2, 780, 000 | 
| 2,425, 000 | 


5, 205, 000 
| 100, 000 | 


641, 500 
805, 900 
692, 600 





| 2, 140, 000 | 


2, 615, 000 


1, 406, 300 | 
393, 700 | 





: 11, 835, 000 | “12, 128, 000 


1, 510, 000 | 


10, 043, 000 | 
1, 308,000 | 


10, 043, 000 | 
258, 000 


1, 510, 000 


"69, 057, 000 | 


| 
| 1, 800, 000 | 


1, 190, 000 | 
1, 300, 000 


810, 000 
3, 180, 000 | 
| 


6, 982, 000 | 


1, 090, 000 |__ 


11, 300, 000 | 


8, 610, 000 | 


59, 252, 000 
5, 000, 000 


2, 780, 000 
2, 425, 000 


1 
5, 205, 000 | 





5, 573, 000 


641, 500 | 


805,900 |__ 


692, 600 | 


2, 140, 000 


000 


2, 615, 


1, 406, 300 
393, 700 
1, 800, 000 | 





“12, 128, 000 | 


10, 043, 000 | 


258, 000 |. 


1, 510, 000 
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U. S. DeparTMENT oF AGRICULTURE—ForREsST SERVICE 


Appropriations 1958, budget estimates 1959, and House bill 1959—Continued 


j | 
Appropria- | Budget esti- House allow- Restoration 
Item | tions, 1958 | mates, 1959 | ance, 1959 requested 


(1) (2) | (3) (4) 


Forest protection and utilization—Con. 
3. State and private forestry cooperation—Con. | 











d. General forestry assistance ___-_._- $384, 000 $384, 000 ee Oat coenean ses 
Total, State and private for- | 
estry cooperation... .._--- Liam 13, 245, 000 12, 195, 000 Oe, Bi ok ceatccecs 
Totul available or estimate......| 2 98, 380,000 | 93, 380,000 | 98,880,000 |... i 
Transfer from ‘‘Cooperative range improve- | 
INN Sec ercrcercnte decscctscecle A bios osc tenienre in getmeinn —700, 000 —700, 000 ort EEE Leapiicinn dendemennetains 











Total forest protection and utilization__| 2 97, 680,000 92, 680, 000 Oe I Fs cedicenn ch 








Forest roads and trails: 














1. Construction of roads and trails... ._- 24, 824, 500 23, 887, 500 % 2 9 SR ce 
2. Maintenance of roads and trails._....._- | 10, 300, 000 10,000,000 | 10,000,000 |_.....--.-.--- 
cane a 
Total available or estimate________- 35, 124,500 | 33, 887, 500 i Ge Eekditetnandans 
Transfer from “Roads and trails for | 
CE Fi atcckin since ‘S _..| —10, 788, 500 | —10, 788, 500 | —10, 788,500 |_...---- (isa olh 
Total, Forest roads and trails_........_| 24, 336, 000 23, 099, 000 94; 790,000 4...:......, a 
Assistance to States for tree planting - _- | v "500, 000 | sd ct dabddncdh and cbhtmddednnaksaenked 
Acquisition of lands for national forests: 
Cache National Forest_........._- --| 50, 000 50, 000 SES Ea rota detae 
Superior National Forest____-.....- 500, 000 300,000 |......--.-- i $300, 000 
Special acts 6... ee ae (10, 000) (10, 000) (10, 000)}...-.---_.-- 
Cooperative range improvements ®___..____-___| (700, 000) (700, 000) | (700, 000) |.......---.-. 
Total, Forest Service_....._____ | ? 123, 066, 000 116, 129,000 | 116, 980, 000 300, 000 


1 Includes $100,000 for activities which are proposed for transfer in the 1959 budget estimates to the Bureau 
of Land Management, Department of the Interior. 

2 Includes $3,850,000 in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958, Public Law 85-352. 

3 In addition, $1,225,000 of the funds appropriated for “National forest protection and management,” and 
reserved for savings under that activity, has been made available for urgent control work on forest pests, 
making a total of $3,650,000 available under ‘‘Other pest control.” 

4 Amounts included in total available for forest land management since appropriation language therefor 
provides that “funds appropriated for ‘Cooperative range improvements’ * * * may be advanced to this 
appropriation.” 

§ Amounts included in total available for forest roads and trails since appropriation language therefor 
provides ‘“‘That funds available under the act of March 4, 1913 (16 U. S. C. 501), shall be merged with and 
made a part of this appropriation.’”’ 

¢ Appropriation of receipts. Not included in the totals of this tabulation. 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Chairman Haypen. As we proceed with these hearings I think the 
committee must bear in mind two important problems that the coun- 
try isconfronted with at this time. 

No. 1. Our record unemployment and the generally depressed eco- 
nomic situation prevailing in most areas of the country; and 

No. 2. According to the new Department of Agriculture report on 
timber just released, the United States, 40 years from now, will need 
nearly twice as much timber as was used in 1952. There will be 100 
million more people by then and if the per capita use for wood stays 
the same, the report states that we will have to grow over twice as 
much timber as we are now growing to meet this increased demand. 
To grow this much timber, according to the Department’s report, 
means that all timber lands will have to have as good forest practices 
as the better managed lands today. 

As chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, I have asked the 
Secretary of Agriculture to consider a public works programs for the 
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construction of needed facilities of the Forest Service and other agen- 
cies of the Department of Agriculture. On last Monday the Secre- 
tary advised the committee that such a program is under consideration 
to be submitted if there is to be an overall public works program. 

As we proceed with the discussion of the various programs of the 
Forest Service, I intend to develop for consideration by the commit- 
tee the backlog of much needed physical facilities that now exists and 
the need for expanded management practices. An expansion of both 
of these programs would be an excellent means of providing addi- 
tional job opportunities, and, just as important—maybe more so—it 
would provide for a more intensive management program of a price- 
Jess natural resource. 

Our first witness will be Senator John Stennis, a member of the 
National Forest Reservation Commission. During the recess of the 
Congress Senator Stennis had an opportunity to make an extended 
tour through the national forests. 

Senator, we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR STENNIS 


Senator Stennis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I espe- 
cially appreciate a chance to be here just at this particular time. 
There is nothing I am more interested in than this, but there is an- 
other meeting of a committee where I have to preside this morning. 

Mr. Chairman, I have in my office, Mr. Jones, a staff member, who 
looks after all agricultural matters. He is from Mississippi, where 
the forest research has done so much for us and where they have such 
great benefits for the future. He has helped me in making a survey 
of what we have concluded are the most immediate needs, nationwide, 
for an expanded forestry program. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


I have a statement here now that I want to put in the record, and 
then briefly highlight it. 

Chairman Haypen. We will be glad to have that statement printed 
in the record. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, your committee’s interest in American forests and their future 
and your awareness of the importance of this great resource always make it a 
pleasure to appear before you and discuss our forestry program. 

Our forests are a prime natural resource. Fortunately, they are renewable. 
The increase in demand for wood and forest products requires that we make 
adequate preparation to meet future needs. American forests will play an 
increasingly important role in soil conservation, American industry, and as a sta- 
ble supplement to other agricultural income. They constitute one of our country’s 
most important sources of natural strength and wealth, for in addition to sup- 
plying raw materials to all our lumber, pulp, and related industries, the proper 
management and operation of our forests furnishes millions of jobs and other 
economic benefits to communities throughout the country. 

Equally important is their function of safeguarding our watersheds against 
erosion and their role in assuring dependable supplies of water for agricultural 
and industrial use. In terms of the overall Federal expenditure picture, the 
amount invested in forests is microscopic. The advantages are tremendous. 

Because of the pressure of defense expenditures and concern over the alarm- 
ing increase in Federal spending, we have postponed badly needed investments 
in tree planting and have probably neglected forestry research. 
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Application of new knowledge following discoveries of pure research is going 
to be necessary if we are to provide adequately for our forest industries in the 
future. We must be sure that our forestry program is moving at the fastest 
effective pace. Many great achievements have been made in the last few years 
and every encouragement should be given to seeing that discoveries are promptly 
utilized and other fertile fields of inquiry explored. 

It is my hope that this subcommittee will direct the Department of Agricul- 
ture to present to Congress next year a comprehensive 5-year forestry research 
program with draft legislation for any additional authorization which may be 
needed, and a carefully prepared cost estimate for the first year of the plan’s 
operations. 

My prime interest here is to request the investment of enough additional 
money to cover only the most necessary and pressing research programs. They 
represent projects carefully chosen from a large area of worthwhile research 
activities which have been discussed in the past and are familiar to all of us. 

In my opinion, these projects offer the promise of a rich return in a relatively 
short time. They are bound to lead to a better knowledge of the problems of 
nature and the forest. Taken together, they would require an investment of 
an additional! $1,800,000 for basic research over fiscal year 1958. In addition, for 
the same period, an additional $2.5 million is needed for construction. This 
would be the first step in implementing or establishing a 5-year research pro- 
gram. I also urge the committee to restore the $1 million reduction for forest 
tree planting for fiscal year 1959 recommended in the budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to present a breakdown of research projects by 


five groups or fields of research that I strongly feel should have immediate 
approval. 


Recommended increases in appropriations for urgently needed forestry research work 
and research laboratories 














Proposed 
1958 Estimates | Proposed | construc- 
Projects research of addi- research tion, 
program jtional funds} program research 
needed increases labora- 
tories 
1. Forest genetics, seed and planting research - --__------ $552, 000 $635, 000 $425, 000 $950, 000 
2. Timber management. ‘ — j 787, 000 1, 032, 600 700, 000 200, 000 
3. Range management and wildlife habitat research --| 131, 000 185, 000 WR Oe Bids iced 
4. Watershed ranagement research - : 316, 000 | 595, 000 300, 000 |___ 
5. Forest-fire research... bach thd aed Lt toes: . 192, 000 200, 000 200, 000 1, 000, 000 
6. Forest-insects research _- tide did adakdchaianein 44, 000 150, 000 75, 000 350, 000 
ie aaa’ Se eceae 
Total, research program and urgent facilities_..._| 2,022,000 c E 
| | 


2,797,000 | 1,800,000} 2,500,000 
| 





In presenting this breakdown I am thinking of a national program and I 
would recommend that the Forest Service allocate the funds to specific projects 
in accordance with need and possibilities for the greatest research progress. 
I shall also include a few construction projects for forestry research that I feel 
should hive immediate approval. Other construction projects which are badly 
needed are not included here, because I understand Chairman Hayden has re- 
quested the Department of Agriculture to submit a full report of the needs for 
forest service construction. This certainly is a move in the right direction, 
and Senator Hayden is to be commended for his foresight and wisdom in ree- 
ognizing the need for these new research facilities. I am sure that appropriate 
action will be taken on projects in addition to the ones which I recommend here. 


Genetics, nursery, and planting seed research ($425,000) 


The 1-billion mark in planting tree seedlings has been reached this year. This 
is a tremendous achievement, representing the best type of cooperation between 
private and State agencies working together. But if planting continues at this 
rate it will take more than 50 years to plant the idle land in this country. Tere 
must be a basic improvement in the method for carrying out this activity. We 
must continue to search for ways to increase our efficiency, cut costs, and improve 
the genetic strains in our trees if we are to achieve a greater degree of success. 


I strongly believe that an additional $425,000 of research funds should be 


devoted at this time to developing better trees to plant and better ways of 
planting them. 
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As a parallel, this committee is familiar with the increased yields from hybrid 
corn, selective breeding of wheat that is rust-resistant, and the other wonderful 
benefits that have come from the plant breeders art. 

The same wonderful gains in improvement of our timber trees can come from 
forestry genetics research. Forest genetics research is under way in three prin- 
cipal centers in this country: Placerville, Calif.; Rhinelander, Wis.; and Gulf- 
port, Miss. I have observed the interesting and promising work in the California 
and Mississippi laboratories, but obviously I am more familiar with the work 
in my own State, where at least once each year I have the chance to see with 
my own eyes the miracles that are being accomplished in tree breeding. 

For example, the Forest Service scientists at this Southern Institute of Forest 
Genetics have made a start in conquering a damaging rust disease of our south- 
ern pine and in a few short years have developed a hybrid which is very resistant 
to this disease. 

Last September I visited the Western Institute of Forest Genetics at Placer- 
ville, Calif., and there saw a tailormade tree produced from three separate 
species of pines, combining fast growth with a high degree of resistance to 
insect pests that have heretofore made reforestation of California brushlands 
impractical. Their “super” pine hybrids grow twice as fast as their parents. 

Once these supertrees are developed and available, it costs no more to pre- 
pare the land, plant the seedlings, and tend them than it does ordinary trees. 
But we gain through greater yield, smaller losses and more useful end products. 
Along with the greater efforts in genetics research, which I recommend, should 
go companion research in growing good quality seed, better methods of harvest- 
ing and storing seed, improved production of seedlings in the nurseries, and 
research on more efficient methods of planting. 

Examples of the payoff in tree-nursery research are numerous, but one will 
illustrate the importance of this kind of work. Last year, at a total research 
cost of $10,800, the forestry scientists found out how to control a severe root 
rot of seedlings in a Georgia nursery. In this 1 year, by means of a soil 
fumigant that was discovered and applied, the nursery yielded a normal crop of 
healthy trees and produced a bonus crop of seedlings worth $40,000—4 times 
the total outlay for this research. 


Timber and range management research ($800,000) 


Throughout the forested regions of the country, I have observed, as I know 
you have, the great interest in more intensive forestry. I have talked to 
many foresters, private lumbermen, stockmen, and others who have a stake in 
the management of timberlands and the grazing lands intermingled with them. 
I have learned that, in many aspects of timber and range management, we just 
are not keeping up with the research necessary to guide developments toward 
the profitable and sound long-term practices so badly needed. 

So in this area, too, I recommend a carefully screened group of research 
projects that will require $800,000—a small but important step in developing 
adequate research in this field. 

Let me tell you about one project which proves how productive this research 
can be. I refer to the studies of direct seeding of loblolly and longleaf pine 
from airplanes. In the Southern States the research scientists have learned a 
great deal about when and how to get natural regeneration in areas that sup- 
port a stand of seed trees, how to prepare the land ahead of time, how to pro- 
tect seed from birds and rodents, and other necessary facts. But in recent ex- 
periments in Louisiana, some open forest areas were successfully seeded from 
the air at a cost of $6 to $8 per acre, compared to $12 to $15 costs for estab- 
lishing pine by on-the-ground, orthodox planting. Here is a field that justifies 
more research, for only a few of the answers on this and other management 
problems are known. 

In large sections of the country we have virtually no scientists at work on 
management studies. For example, there are millions of acres of poorly drained 
forests in the Southeast. Many of these lands, which support a complex mixture 
of timber trees, could be among the most productive we have, in terms of growth 
rates, provided we develop proper methods of water control or forest soil man- 
agement. But the foresters know little about these soils and how to control 
the water table, and about the culture of timber species. 


Hardwood research 


Then there are the bottom land hardwoods of the delta region. I find we 
know far too little about the culture of these complex but extremely valuable 
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trees, how to harvest intermediate crops of timber, and when to make the final 
cuts and establish new stands. 

Bottom land forests of the Mississippi Delta and on other major streams of 
the South represent an asset of the first magnitude. Here remain some of the 
finest hardwoods in the world. Timber owners are now seeing tremendous 
prospects for a permanent and continuous industry if suitable forest management 
practices are developed specifically for these important bottom land forests. 

Forest landowners of this 30 million acre hardwood area have been con- 
tributing in excess of $15,000 each year during the past 5 years to help extend 
this work and are properly applying the results developed. The work at the 
Southern Forestry Experiment Station headquarters at Stoneville applies to 
the Southern hardwood belt which produces more than one-half of all the hard- 
wood timber output in the United States. There is a pressing need for expand- 
ing hardwood research here and in other areas, and I hope that the committee 
will approve adequate funds for expanding this work in fiscal year 1959. 


Forest watershed management research ($300,000) 


Last summer I visited the Davis County watershed in Utah and heard its 
fascinating story. In this steep mountain country above farms and towns, as 
many of you know, has occurred a demonstration of land abuse, widespread de- 
struction, and a sensational achievement in rehabilitation. The scientists who 
worked on this difficult problem and solved it have demonstrated the value of 
learning the secrets of soil, water, and forest and range vegetation. Past suc- 
cesses prove the worth of new and vigorous efforts in other parts of the country. 
Therefore, I am proposing an additional $300,000 for selected important water- 
shed management research projects. 

Countrywide we have many “Davis County” problems but, unfortunately, few 
have been as satisfactorily handled and solved as the one in Utah. In my own 
State we have serious soil erosion that must be stopped before the lands capable 
of producing great wealth are permanently destroyed. Others are in the same 
boat—Wisconsin, Wyoming, Oregon, Missouri, Arkansas, Idaho, South Carolina. 
Each is a perplexingly difficult case with just one thing in common—all have 
serious soil erosion problems in forest and range areas demanding immediate 
attention from the research scientists. 

Along with soil erosion we face real problems of water yield. Our American 
standard of living demands huge and ever-increasing quantities of water. 
Domestic, agricultural, and industrial uses often severely overtax the ability of 
watersheds to supply the quantities needed. As you know, the forests supply 
most of the water and the management of these lands can make or break our 
future water supply. 

Here again, the forestry scientists can help us. At Fraser, Colo., for example, 
in the land of the deep snows that supply water to towns, farms, and factories 
in the valleys below, researchers have devised a method of timber cutting that 
increases the steady yield of water as much as 24 percent. This sort of gain 
is like gold to the people of States where crops still are being lost and farm- 
lands abandoned because of insufficient irrigation water. Arizona, New Mexico, 
California need the help of the forest watershed research scientists. 


Forest fire research ($200,000) 


The protection of our vast and valuable forest resources against fire is a diffi- 
cult and complex job. There are several special problems which warrant im- 
mediate attention and I recommend $200,000 to speed them up. From the skies 
over our Western States, as you know, come bolts of lightening that start thou- 
sands of blazes in the forests every year. They are often in tremendous con- 
centrations that overtax fire fighting organizations and, in the past, have led 
to some of our greatest disasters and loss of life. These lightning storms only 
a few years ago were considered acts of God—man could do nothing to stem the 
tremendous forces involved, but today we have hope of some day modifying or 
controlling damage caused by lightning. These and other studies being car- 
ried out at the Missoula fire research laboratory are facing especially difficult 
financial problems in carrying out scheduled experiments. 

Blowup fires—fires that literally explode—cause high losses in timber and 
sometimes in human life. Our tremendous fire losses will not be reduced to an 
endurable point until we learn how to anticipate these blowup conditions in 
time to prepare necessary counteraction or put out the potential bad-actors 
before they run wild. We also need to push ahead with research to increase 
the use of aircraft in fire control. 


23673—58——-32 
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Forest insects ($75,000) 


Effective ways also must be found to protect America’s forests from insect 
depredations. In the Southwest, serious insect epidemics have accompanied the 
recent drought years. In the Pacific Northwest, the balsam wooly aphid and 
other pests have destroyed tremendous amounts of timber. In the Lake States 
the European shoot moth is destroying young plantations of red pine. Special 
measures, such as biological control—a magic of modern science—need to be 
developed to combat these insect enemies. We must learn how to put insect 
predators, viruses and other diseases to work for us in forestry as well as how 
better to control insects by sprays. And this can be done, given the necessary 
basic research. 

Research facilities ($2,500,000) 


I have visited a number of research stations and have observed the lack of 
adequate laboratories, greenhouses and other facilities which modern research 
must have to be effective. These needs, it seems to me, are particularly urgent 
in forest genetics and planting research, in fire research and in insect and 
disease work. Therefore, I am proposing an additional $2,500,000 for construc- 
tion of selected important research-facility projects. 

I appreciate your courtesy in letting me meet with you today, and naturally 
I am hopeful that you will give these items full consideration. This fairly 
modest amount of money will do a service for this Nation and her forests that 
will start paying very great dividends within a fairly short period of time. 


MAJOR FOREST NEEDS IN MISSISSIPPI 


Chairman Haypven. If you will highlight, we will appreciate it. 

Senator Srennis. This statement outlines what Mr. Jones and I 
have concluded are the major needs, and we have gotten help on this 
everywhere we could, from practical timbermen in Mississippi and 
elsewhere, from the National Forest Service, and from the State for- 
estry commission in Mississippi, correspondent with State commis- 
sions in other States. 

We are not experts on this, but it has had some attention, and we 
are the ones that have tried to put this together. 

I was very much encouraged and highly pleased to know that you, 
Mr. Chairman, have called on the Department of Agriculture to sub- 
mit a 5-year research program, as you mentioned there i in your state- 
ment, and I already knew about it. I think this is really the w ay to 
get at this very problem. I am consistent with you in your very fine 
interest, and I believe that you are getting at something that is per- 
haps more overlooked than any other one thing in the Nation. It is 
the reproducible resource of our forests. 

I know in the Southeast area where I come from that we have over- 
looked it, and that the abundant rainfall that we have had is a better 
picture and a better index of what our future is going to be in that 
part of the country, I think, than any other one thing. 

These matters that we are going to emphasize today, Mr. Chair- 
man, are in addition to the regular budget items. I went to places 
last year like Placerville, for one. I went into Utah there at Ogden, 
and I visited the different county projects, and went on up into Ore- 
gon. I am not an expert on this, but I was just trying to get the 
feel and learn some thing. 

For instance, there at this master experiment station on general 
genetics for pines at Placerville, Calif., there was a piece of land 
there that was critically needed. I came back with an idea of putting 
that project as the No. 1 matter to urge before this committee. I 
understand now they have made arrangements to get the land other- 
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wise and they will not require a direct appropriation. But that illus- 
trates the approach that I made to it. 


CONSTRUCTION AND RESEARCH NEEDS 


I have listed here what I think is really urgent in a construc- 
tion program that will total $214 million, and a basic research pro- 


gram that will total $1.8 million. I will touch just the high points 
now of those items. 


I have down here for “Genetics, nursery, and planting seed re- 
search” $425,000, and I want to emphasize here that you are not only 
planting trees to create a forest, but you are planting trees that will 
save land. After all, the land is more important than the trees that 
grow on it when we come to speaking in terms of future generations. 

So, in these millions and millions and hundreds of millions of acres 
of land that need to be planted for forestry growth, the land is the 


thing of primary importance because that 1s what must sustain our 
people for many, many centuries. 


Of course, the whole project is justified on the very timber alone 
that you will produce. 


There is a very fine article in the current issue of the U. S. News & 
World Report, Mr. Chairman. It is based somewhat on informa- 


tion from the National Forest Service. I think that that article itself 
is worthy of being put in the record. 


Chairman Haypen. Without objection, that will be done. 
(The article referred to follows :) 


[From U. 8S. News & World Report, April 4, 1958] 


SpecIAL ReEPORT—OFFICIAL WARNING: TIMBER SHORTAGE AHEAD 


Trees scarce—forests disappearing—lumber costly—that’s the outlook for the 
United States within 40 years, according to the Forest Service, unless things 
change quickly. 

A new official report tells how forests may lose the battle for survival. 

Unless this Nation gets busy, it stands to lose a priceless natural resource—the 
vast forests and woodlands that provide it with timber. 

That’s the gist of a new inventory of trees just made public by the United 
States Forest Service. In this report, officials warn that, without “startling” 
changes in forestry practices, the United States faces this prospect : 

By 1975, loggers will be cutting down about 14 percent more saw timber than 
is being grown each year. The annual “loss” will be about 9.6 billion board-feet 
a year. 

By the year 2000, the annual loss will be up to 80.2 billion board-feet, with 
growth lagging behind logging operations by 76 percent. To put it another way, 
the United States will be replacing only about 1 tree for every 4 it chops down 
and processes into lumber, pulp, firewood, and other products. 

If things keep going the way they are now, the United States will be using 
up its trees far faster than it is growing them by 1975. By the turn of the cen- 
tury—42 years from now—much of the vast forest land now so much a part of 
the American scene will be replaced by stump-filled expanses. 

Good balance now.—These findings will surprise many people. They have 
seen reports that the annual growth of timber in this country now is pretty 
well in balance with the amount cut each year. The survey bears this out, 
stating that in 1952, the last year in which a complete growth survey was run, 
annual growth amounted to 47.3 billion board-feet, compared to an annual use 
of 48.8 billion board-feet. Partial surveys since 1952 indicated that growth 
and use still remain in good balance. 

Actually, annual timber growth today is up over a decade ago by nearly 10 
percent. Much of the credit for this, officials state, is due to the wise practices 
of today’s lumbering men who have replaced the lumber barons of the past 
whose practice was to “cut out and git out.” 
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On the commercial forest land owned by the forest industries—lumbering 
firms, pulpwood companies, and others—the survey finds things in good shape. 
Eighty percent of the recently cut land owned by the forest industries is rated 
in good condition to produce for the future. The same finding is reported 
for 80 percent of the forest land owned by Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. 

Trouble ahead.—The problem America faces is this: There is only so much 
forest land available—489 million acres, according to the survey. There is no 
prospect of any more. 

Of this 489 million acres, 55 percent is held in relatively small acreages by 
4.5 million private owners. These are the farm woodlots and small private 
forests. Only 40 percent of this land, most of which lies east of the Mississippi 
River, is rated by the survey as being in good condition to produce for the 
future. 

“Improving these millions of small forests is America’s most important forestry 
job,” the report states. And the main thing that needs to be done is to plant 
more trees to take the place of those that have been logged out of the farm 
woodlots and private forests. 

Job: put land to work.—Despite the fact that tree planting in the United 
States has been increasing rapidly, the job that remains to be done is enormous. 
In 1957, a record 1 billion trees were planted on a million acres. Yet, according 
to the survey, there are still 52 million acres of potential forest land standing 
idle. 

Thus, unless the present rate of planting is stepped up, it will take more than 
50 years to put these idle acres back to work. 

In addition to speeding up the planting of trees, it will be necessary to cut 
down annual losses from fire, insects and disease. 

All told, 12.7 billion board-feet were lost to these and other minor causes in 
1952. That was about one-fourth of the total cut of saw timber in that 
year. 

The biggest problem caused by these destructive agents each year, however, 
is the amount of growth that is lost. In 1952, the growth loss was 31.1 billion 
board-feet, close to two-thirds of the year’s total growth. Disease was found 
to be the worst enemy of the trees, accounting for more than half the damage. 
Fire ranked second and insects third. 

Basis for predictions.—The blueprint of United States timber resources and 
future needs is based on an extensive survey, which was begun in 1955. It is 
the first such inventory taken since 1945. Results of the survey are found in a 
700-page report just published by the Forest Service. The estimates reported 
here are based on “medium level” projections, which assume a population of 215 
million and a gross national product of $630 billion in 1975. For the year 2000, 
population is set at 275 million and gross national product at $1,200 billion. 

The implications of the report are very much on the minds of those whose 
job is to plan for future needs. Says Richard FE. McArdle, Chief of the Forest 
Service, in pointing up the importance of wood to the country’s economy : 

“From cradle to coffin, wood is more a part of our lives than most Ameri- 
“ans realize. We use it in so many ways that, like bread, we take it for granted.” 

The basic strong demand for wood is revealed in the report, which states that 
“wood is not losing out in the market place.” Demand for some wood products 
has not grown as fast as the Nation’s economy, but other things made from 
wood have come along to more than take up the slack. 

Per capita consumption of lumber for example, has dropped more than 50 
percent since 1900. As a result, total use of lumber still is about the same as 
in 1900. On the other hand, there has been a phenomenal increase in recent 
years in both the total and per capita consumption of pulpwood. 

Pulpwood now accounts for more than one-fourth of all industrial wood used. 
In the early 1900’s it made up only 2 percent of industrial wood usage. One 
reason, of course, for the big igcrease in pulpwood use is the ever-increasing 
amount of paper that goes into newspapers and magazines. Then, too, pulpwood 
is used for a wide variety of products that have become a part of the American 
way of living in recent years—cereal boxes, facial tissues, paper hand towels, 
rayon clothing, and a number of chemicals. 

Plywood and veneer wood are products that have enjoyed a sharp increase 
in use over recent years. Since 1906, the amount of timber going into these 
items has increased tenfold. 
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Summing up the Forest Service report, Mr. McArdle states: “To meet future 
timber demands will take earnest effort. Meeting those needs will require not 
only early action but an intensity of forestry practices that will startle many 
of us. There are no grounds for complacency. What we do in the next 10 or 
20 years will determine whether we shall grow enough timber to enable our 
children and their children to enjoy the timber abundance that we ourselves 


know.” 

Senator Srennis. One thing that this article brings out is that 
disease and fire and insects are the three great destroyers of our 
forestry, new and old. 


I was surprised that disease comes ahead of fire because I thought 
fire was the No. 1 hazard. 


EXPERIMENT STATION FUNDS REQUESTED 


At these experiment stations, for which I am asking this modest sum 
for construction programs to increase their facilities, I saw them 
actually carrying on these experiments where they are working on 
these diseases, disease-resistant procedures that are getting results, 
and they are even breeding into the tree a disease-resistant strength. 
I don’t understand it and I will not try to explain it, but they showed 
me trees that for some mysterious reason beetles will not attack, and 
they they found out that it was a little different composition from 
what I call the sap, a chemical difference, and that was the reason the 
beetles would not attack. They are now breeding that property into 
these supertrees they are going to produce. They are breeding disease 
resistance in the same way. 

Of course, we need more experiment yet about how to control fires. 

I had down $425,000 for those items, which is a very modest sum 
indeed. That includes the nurseries. 

We just reached the point where we planted a billion tree seed lines 
in 1 year for the first time, but at that rate they tell me it will take 
50 years to plant this idle land in trees that should be planted. So 
it shows we are just scratching the surface. 


TIMBER AND RANGE MANAGEMENT 


On “Timber and range management” here I have down the sum of 
$800,000. That is with reference to preparing the land, getting these 
seedlings out, and getting them replanted. 

This is an observation I have made in the field. It occurred to me 
that after all they have done about these seedlings, growing them and 
then taking them up and planting them, and so forth, there needs to 
be more research and better plans to offer to the farmer whereby he 
could just plant the seeds themselves, rather than getting them from 
the nursery and extra cost of shipping and putting them out. I under- 
stand that good headway is being made, but that there has not been 
enough research on this project. 

Senator Ellender was telling me that down in his State they cut in 
half the cost of seeding an acre of land through a new process, and 
there it was a unique little airplane just to blow the seed out. And 


there, of course, they had to be treated to keep the rodents and the 
birds away. 
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This is a very modest sum we are asking for there, $800,000 addi- 
tional on that program. 

Then there is this bottom land hardwood research. I found over 
in the Mississippi Delta fast-growing lands that those people did not 
discover the value of themselves until a few years ago. Mr. Whit- 
tington told me that he owned some land over there that he considered 
swampland. 

Chairman Haypen. I served with him in the House. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. He is a former Congressman. 

He found that it was very valuable land because of the rapid 
growth of the hardwood, and I find in many other places in the 
United States the same situation existing. And last year we asked 
for a little additional sum for hardwood research management and 
so forth on that type, and the committee could not get around to it 
then. I include that item again. It applies in many parts of the 
United States. 

Of course, we have the southern hardwood, but I think last year 
we allowed something for the New England hardwood, as I recall, to 
make some special plans there. 

Chairman Haypven. That is right. 


WATERSHED MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


Senator Stennis. This watershed management research I put down 
for $300,000. I went out in Davis County, Utah, and saw the re- 
markable work that they had done there with reference to controlling 
this water up on the mountainside. 

I also have $200,000 here on forest-fire research. After all the 
talk is over you are going to have to control the fires if you are going 
to grow your timber, and we have made such ter mendous headw: ay in 
that in the last few years, but there is plenty to be learned and plenty 
more to be done. 
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RESEARCH FACILITIES 


I have down here then the $214 million for research facilities. 
That is scattered all over the United States, and I have a more com- 
plete list of that in my statement. It is avery modestsum. I found 
these men very, very high-grade citizens, dedicated and devoted to 
their work, working out in little sheds and places in obscure corners. 
They don’t want anything fine. They are not looking for anything 
fine. What they need is just — that is adequate. 

Mr. Chairman, in summary, I do not know myself of anything 
that we can invest in in research and development that would pay 
as much constructively over the years, decades and even over the 
centuries as this forestry research for the sake of what it grows. 
But, even more than that, the preservation of this land that is wash- 
ing away and the people will wring their hands someday and say, 
“Why didn’t someone way back yonder save this land ?” 

I believe this is where you do it. I thank you very much for the 
time, and I appreciate coming here. 

Chairman Haypren. We thank you for your very excellent state- 
ment. 

Senator Barrett. 


ForEST RESEARCH FUNDS 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK A. BARRETT, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING 


REQUEST FOR INCREASED APPROPRIATION 


Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing here before the committee today. At the outset I want to 
associate myself with the splendid statement made by Senator Sten- 
nis. You will find, however, that my request here today is very 
modest compared to the request made by Senator Stennis before this 
committee. Nevertheless, I can subscribe to everything that he has 
said, and I believe that it would be a sound investment for this coun- 
try if C ongress were to appropriate the funds requested by him. 

As I recall his statement, he asked for an additional $300,000 for 
forestry research. My purpose in coming here today is to ask for 
$100,000 for Wyoming for forest research. 

You are well aware of the problems involved in forestry research, 
Mr. Chairman, because, as I understand it, a program has been ini- 
tiated in your State along that line. We need such a program in 
Wyoming very badly because we are on the verge now of utilizing our 
timber resources there in a big way. 

We do have some of these problems that have been mentioned by 
Senator Stennis. For instance, plant disease creeping into our for- 
ests. I am not as optimistic as the Senator from Mississippi about 
eradicating or even controlling that disease, and I think that we 
should be more alert in expending funds for that purpose. 


WATER SUPPLY PROTECTION 


My major interest, I may say, in this request for $100,000 for re- 
search in W yoming comes from the fact of my high regard of the 
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splendid work that is being done by the Forest Service itself and by 
its scientists in Washington and elsewhere in the country. We need 
to do research work in our State so as to protect our water supplies 
principally because our State is basically an agricultural and live- 
stock State. We depend on an adequate supply of water, and there is 
an ever-increasing drain on our supplies each year. This is true not 
only in my own State but in all of the other States that depend upon 
the water that is held back in the mountains. 

Therefore, we need to improve our methods of holding more of the 
snow back up in the mountains so that later on there is a greater 
supply of water for the streams down below in the valleys. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that this request will just be sufficient to get 
the program well started and on its way, as we have not done any- 
thing to speak of in the way of research in our State as yet. There- 
fore, I am hoping that it is possible to write in some language in this 
bill that would indicate, at least in the report, that we hope the 
Forest Service will get this additional money; and, it is a relatively 
small amount. 

There is $12,128,000 in the House bill for forest research. So an- 
other $100,000 would be just a drop in the bucket compared to the 
money that is now in the bill. 

We need this money also for other. purposes. I would like to see 
some study carried on—we need it very badly—to determine how to 
protect the cover on this forest land for those people who use it for 
grazing purposes. 

REFORESTATION BY PLANE 


I was very interested in the statement made by Senator Stennis 
about reforestation by airplanes. We had that matter up in the House 
some 12 or 14 years ago with reference to reseeding for grazing pur- 
poses in the western country. It may be that we could develop these 
areas in the forest so that we could produce more grass and more feed 
for these sheep and cattle and, in that way, make it possible for us to 
make greater and better use of these forest areas. On the whole, 
however, these forest areas are valuable because they provide a large 
part of our water supply for domestic and for industrial purposes, 
and in my State for agricultural purposes. We have to find some 
way that we can hold that snow and moisture longer in the mountains 
so that the runoff will be a maximum instead of a minimum or an 
average. 

COOPERATION OF NATURAL RESOURCE BOARD 


I think the request of Senator Stennis of $300,000 would be very 
modest, and I am hoping, Mr. Chairman, that this committee will 
see fit to indicate in their report that a start ought to be made in my 
State of Wyoming. We need it badly and we can profit by it. Our 
natural resource board is ready and willing to cooperate with the 
Forest Service, and has done so in the past. We have carried on a lot 
of this work independently of the Forest Service, but now we need 
this help from the Congress in that regard. 

Chairman Haypen. I think your proposal is similar to certain ex- 
perimental work that is now going on in Arizona. If it is demon- 
strated, as we are trying to do in Arizon: a, that by certain forest nrac- 
tices you can increase the runoff of water, it will be a wonderful thing. 
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If it can be done in Arizona, it can be done anywhere in the inter- 
mountain region. Whatever discoveries they might make in Arizona 
the same could be done in the surrounding area because it is typical 
of the whole Rocky Mountain region. 

Senator Barrerr. I think that is true to some extent. We have 
some different problems in our State, however, Mr. Chairman, and 
I want to put first things first. The thing to do is to protect the 
snowpack first and the runoff second so that we can get the maximum 
use out of those watersheds. 

As I said, our State has cooperated and we have spent considerable 
money over the years in this particular field, and I am hoping that 
you see fit to approve my request for some forest research funds. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. I did prepare a statement here. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. It will be included in the record 
in its entirety. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to come before this committee 
this morning to make a statement on the subject of forest research funds. I 
eall your attention to page 29 of the House-passed bill, H. R. 10746, and to 
line 11 where it is provided that the amount of $12,128,000 be appropriated for 
forest research. 

I would like at this time to say that my appearance here this morning is to 
request this committee to increase the appropriation for forest research in the 
amount of $100,000 so that a research program may be started and pursued in 
Wyoming and in other Western States. 

I would like to say to the committee that Wyoming forest and range lands 
have been managed since the early days largely by rule of thumb baSed on 
practical experience. While this has sufficed in the past however, more intensive 
and efficient management is now needed to realize the full potential of the 
lands for development of this State and the Nation. 

The total land area of Wyoming is 62 million acres of which about one-half 
is federally owned or controlled. Fifty-nine million acres are range lands upon 
which our livestock industry consisting of over 2 million sheep and over a 
million head of cattle depend. Also from these lands come the fishing waters 
of the State and forage for more than 250,000 big game animals which bring 
an annual income of $45.6 million. The commercial forest area of 3.5 million 
acres produce an annual cut of 78 million board-feet of saw timber, 1,200 cords 
of pulpwood, and 3,600,000 enbic feet of poles, posts, and other products. Wyo- 
ming produces about 15 million acre-feet of water of which 2.5 million are 
used to irrigate 1.6 million acres of land in the State. 

The use and management of these lands concerns not only Wyoming, but the 
entire Nation. Wyoming is the headwaters of four major drainage basins of 
the United States and supplies water important to 13 other Western States. 
The quantitv and quality of this water depends, in large part, upon the manage- 
ment of the headwater lands. 

Anticivated future demands associated with industrial development and rapid 
population growth require greater production and more intensive management 
of the forest and range resources. An additional 1 million acres is proposed 
for irrigstion and more denendable water supply is needed for 500.000 acres now 
under irrigation. Municinal growth requires more water, a serious problem for 
many Wvoming cities. Industrial water use is expected to increase many times. 
Clesr sustained waterflows are also necessary for recreation uses. 

More efficient methods for managing rangelands are required to increase live- 
stock production. The proner correlation of livestock and hig game on range- 
lands is essential to maintain the increasing recreation industry in the State 
and to avoid serious range denletion. Improved management practices on 
rangvelonds such as sagebrush eradication need to be evaluated in relation to 
big-came and water resource values. 

Most of the forests of western Wyoming are not fullv utilized. Thev are not 
contributing nearly as much as they should toward the economy of the State 
and the wood supply of the Nation. A variety of insects and diseases, especially 
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dwarf-mistletoe, are taking annual tolls. Forest fires are also causing losses 
and sometimes denude large areas. 

If Wyoming is to realize the opportunities to more fully utilize the forest and 
range resources and to play its part in the future development of the West, new 
and improved methods of management and increased efficiency of use of these 
natural resources are needed based on sound and effective research. 

I therefore strongly urge the committee to provide the necessary funds for an 
adequate forest and range research program. This should be a coordinated 
effort synchronizing all types of use on forest lands including watershed, range, 
wildlife habitat, and forest management. Responsibility for this research is 
that of the Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture. Such a 
research program justifies a sizable appropriation. The results of this research 
would have application to similar problems common to the Western States. 

The watershed management research needs and possibilities in Wyoming are 
given below. 

MANAGEMENT FOR SNOW CAPTURE 


Because of redistribution of snow by wind, little of Wyoming’s snow remains 
where it first touches the ground. If the proportion accumulating in protected 
drifts can be increased, streamflow during late season and perhaps total water 
yields too can be increased. Preliminary experiments in Colorado show negli- 
gible evaporation from late-flying snowfields which are thus effective reservoirs. 
Carefully chosen patterns of openings in timbered areas will favor snow ac- 
cumulation and protect stored snow from early melt. The sagebrush-covered 
lands are a challenge. Destruction of the sagebrush increases grass growth 
but apparently permits the snow to blow away, perhaps decreasing water for 
streamfiow and forage growth. Watershed tests should be made to learn the 
results of sagebrush eradication by chemicals and prescribed fire. 


MANAGEMENT TO INCREASE EFFICIENCY OF WATER DELIVERY 


The apparent problems here are the effect of streamside vegetation on water 
yield and the role played by beaver. Willows line many miles of Wyoming 
streams and many believe they rob water which could be saved for irrigation 
use. The effect of willows and other streamside vegetation is not fully under- 
stood. Research would endeavor to establish these effects and develop man- 
agement methods or new plant species which would hold banks against erosion 
and use minimum amounts of water. The willow and beaver problems are 
related because of the dependence of beaver on willows for food. Beaver ponds 
furnish ideal habitat for trout and may also feed underground water reser- 
voirs and help maintain flows of streams in dry seasons. This question is cause 
for debate between sportsmen and irrigators. Careful tests and evaluations 
are justified and will aid throughout the Mountain West. 


MANAGEMENT FOR EROSION CONTROL 


Considerable areas in Wyoming are gullied and contribute quantities of sedi- 
ment to fill reservoirs and clog canals and diversions. Particularly needed are 
practical and effective methods for improving damaged land, spreading torren- 
tial runoff, and trapping sediment. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I am certain that a forest 
research program for Wyoming would be of tremendous value, not only to the 
future progress of Wyoming, but the entire western part of our great country. 


I hope that this committee can see its way clear to approving my request of 
$100,000 for this program. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE, RICHARD E. McARDLE, CHIEF, FOREST SERV- 
ICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; CLARE 
HENDEE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; EDWARD P. 
CLIFF, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; W. S. SWINGLER, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; V. L. HARPER, ASSISTANT 


CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; AND HOWARD HOPKINS, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Chairman Haypren. Secretary Peterson. 

You have a prepared statement. Would you prefer to read it in 
its entirety or would you submit it for the record and highlight it? 

Mr. Prererson. I would be glad to submit it for the record, Senator, 
if in the interest of time that will be helpful. 

Chairman Haypen. That will be done. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


It is a pleasure to come before this committee to recommend for considera- 
tion the proposed budget for fiscal year 1959 for the Forest Service in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

There are two problems in budgeting for the national forest system. The 
first is cost of management in light of demands for forest products and public 
use, and the second is making provision for capital investments in anticipation 
of increased and growing future demands. A rather substantial further invest- 
ment will be necessary before full intensive management can be attained and 
full productive potential of the national forests can be realized. Funds presently 
available do not permit the maximum possible progress toward intensive man- 
agement and complete realization of the productive capacity of the system. In 
some cases the available market for forest products is not yet developed to the 
point where the full capacity of national forest lands is needed. Progress in the 
development of the national forests nonetheless has been and will continue to be 
substantial. 

A continuing problem in all management areas—personnel, equipment, and 
improvements—is to keep each in balance with the other. A rapid acceleration 
of road construction, for example, requires increased personnel, housing, fire 
protection, administration of recreation and wildlife use, and attention to many 
other related problems of multiple-use management. 

No budget, including this one, provides progress as fast as we might like. We 
feel in total, however, that a program balance will result from the budget as 
presented and will provide reasonable attention to the continued development 
of the national forests in the ensuing fiscal year. 


MULTIPLE-USE MANAGEMENT OF NATIONAL FORESTS 


Under multiple-use management and in line with good conservation practices, 
national-forest resources are managed to provide the highest public benefit. 
Water, wildlife, forage, timber, and recreation are renewable resources and they 
contribute to the economic life of communities within and adjacent to the na- 
tional forests as well as to the States and the Nation. 

Increased appropriations for timber sales on national forests resulted, in 
fiscal year 1957, in the highest timber cut on record. A fall-off in the lumber 
market has resulted in a reduction of the planned timber cut for 1958 which we 
believe to be temporary. This slack-off in demand will allow us to improve tim- 
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ber sale management. For example, there is need to have more timber offer- 
ings prepared in advance of requests. There are also other fields in timber sale 
administration that need strengthening. This involves items such as mill scale 
studies, intensification of check scaling, improvement of appraisal procedures for 
timber sales, and increased supervision and control over log movements. We 
expect to further improve these and other areas of national forest management 
in the coming fiscal year. 

A good start has been made in the expanded recreation program to correct 
unsatisfactory safety and sanitation conditions at national-forest recreation 
areas and the development of more adequate facilities to accommodate the grow- 
ing use being made by the public of outdoor recreation on the national forests. 
This program will go forward in 1959 but at a somewhat lower rate than orig- 
inally contemplated. 

Protecting watersheds on national forests has been one of the main functions 
of the Forest Service since its beginning over 50 years ago. With today’s rising 
water demands, and shortages in some areas, water assumes growing impor- 
tance. There will continue to be conficts over the several possible uses which 
can be made of the national forests and these present problems in coordination 
of all uses. Management policies and procedures are directed toward achieving 
the maximum uses consistent with protecting the ability of the system to con- 
tinue to provide on a sustained basis the uses of which it is capable. 

The main adjustment in the 1959 budget for national-forest programs is an 
increase of $1 million for construction of buildings, primarily for housing of 
employees. House action on this item would provide an additional $500,000, 
making a total increase of $1,500,000 for this purpose. Adequate housing is 
necessary if competent personnel are to be recruited and retained. A large part 
of the work needed for the conduct of national-forest multiple-use management 
is in forested or rural areas where suitable rental buildings are nonexistent. 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


House action on the “Forest roads and trails” appropriation would proviue 
an increase of $651,000 over the budget estimate. As indicated by the House 
committee report, this contemplated that $850,000 of the 1958 appropriation, 
which is shown as unobligated in the budget, would be available in 1959, thus 
making a total of $24,600,000 available in that year. However, since the appro- 
priation bill was passed by the House, action has been initiated to obligate 
the $850,000 in 1958 for survey, design, and construction of timber access roads. 
Due to this development, the House bill now will provide $23,750,000 of appro- 
priated funds for forest roads and trails in fiscal year 1959, as compared with 
the $24,600,000 indicated to be available for this purpose in the comments of 
the committee in its report. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST 


The House eliminated the $300,000 requested for acquisition of forest land 
within the Superior National Forest, Minn. 

We believe that funds required to enable the Forest Service to continue the 
presently planned level of land acquisition in the Superior wilderness area of 
Minnesota should be provided. The presently expanded program to purchase 
land and improvements in the specified area was authorized by the act of June 
22, 1956. Based on this authorizaticn, the program of securing options has 
been accelerated with obligations of $450,000 currently estimated for fiscal year 
1958 and $600,000 for fiscal year 1959. It would be detrimental to the purchase 
program to reduce in fiscal vear 1959 the rate of land purchases so carefully 
built up during fiscal years 1957 and 1958. Accordingly, it is requested that the 
$300,000 reduction by the House in this item be restored. 


FOREST RESEARCH 


Research in the several aspects of forestry is necessary to the most produc- 
tive and efficient forest management and development for both public and private 
forest lands. 

In my opinion there are three basic purposes of forestry research. First, it 
supports and improves management activities. It provides the technical infor- 
mation on which efficient management rests. Second, it provides more complete 
and broader utilization of what the forests produce, such as wood, water, forage, 
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wildlife, and recreation. The third purpose is trying to find uses that are eco- 
nomical for low-value species so that in time we can meet the demands for 
wood products without the pressure on other species which at present are in 
greater demand, such as the soft woods in the West. 

Creditable advances in forestry research have been made on many fronts. 
For example, a technique for applying new forest fire retarding chemicals from 
the air was used widely during the past year. Successful airplane seeding of 
longleaf pine in Louisiana was accomplished. A practical formula has been 
developed to guide the safe location and proper drainage of logging roads on 
steep, highly erodable slopes in Idaho. A newly developed rest-rotation system 
for building up depleted forest ranges in California has been put into effect 
recently on seven range allotments with good results. A new southern pine 
hydrid shows a high degree of resistance to a damaging rust. 

Nspecially noted, however, are those in forest products utilization. One good 
example is the cold soda pulping process. This gives promise of expanded use 
and markets for poor-quality and little-used hardwoods that have been becom- 
ing an increasing problem, especially in the farmer’s woodlot and on other 
small forest holdings. This is significant also because it can be done with a 
small plant investment. Already the people of Calhoun, Tenn., and Coosa Pines, 
Ala., where the process has been put in practice, are receiving economic benefit 
because of the added utilization outlets and market for low-value scrub oak and 
other timber that never before had a market. 

While progress has been made in forest products utilization research, much 
remains to be done. The development of profitable uses for cull and low-grade 
timber, little-used species, and small thinnings is one of the most important 
problems of forestry in this country. This field of research has been given 
special consideration in the budget submission for 1959. Problems in these 
areas must be resolved before intensive management of timber lands and wood 
lands can be achieved, whether they be in private or public ownership. 


COOPERATIVE FORESTRY PROGRAMS 


Cooperative forestry programs in fire protection, tree planting, and manage- 
ment practices have been increasing in recent years at a rapid rate. This is 
mainly due to the increased value of forest products. Also, there is a greater 
recognition by farmers and other landowners that they have a source of sup- 
plemental income on these properties. 

These programs are managed by State forestry agencies with the Federal 
Government providing leadership and contributing financial assistance through 
the funds that are provided in annual appropriations. State particiption has 
been growing, which I believe is a good measurement of the progress in these 
programs. 

The cooperative fire-control program now has 390 million acres of State and 
private land under organized protection, which was an increase of about 3 
million acres over the previous year. While the total of public and private lands 
under organized protection has risen to 607 million acres, there remain about 45 
million acres of State and private lands in need of organized fire protection. 

Value of organized protection is clearly shown in these figures for calendar 
year 1956: On the protected area, 82,997 fires burned 1.6 million acres, or less 
than one-half of 1 percent of the area. The very much smaller unprotected area 
had 49,147 fires that burned 4.6 million acres, more than 11 percent of the total 
area. Thus, unprotected lands showed a burn rate about 28 times greater than 
those under protection. 

For the first time in history, the United States, in 1957, planted a billion forest 
trees total on all ownerships. To celebrate this achievement the tree selected 
to represent the billionth was planted December 18, 1957, at Macon by Gov. 
Marvin Griffin of Georgia. This State was selected for the honor because its 
private landowners at the end of 1956 had planted more trees than those of any 
other State in the country. 

The program to furnish tree-planting stock to private landowners, under the 
Clarke-McNary Act, has advanced at a record rate. Output for fiscal year 1957 
was about 700 million trees, double the 1951 figure. 

In addition to the Clarke-McNary Act, there are other programs within the 
Department of Agriculture which contribute to reforestation. The agriculture 
conservation program provides incentive payments to landowners for tree plant- 
ing and the soil bank conservation reserve encourages tree planting on land 
retired from crop production. 
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A measure of additional tree planting will accrue during 1958 from assist- 
ance to States for tree planting until title IV of the Agriculture Act of 1956. 
Land treatment measures under the watershed protection and flood preven- 
tion programs also include some tree planting. The Great Plains program 
under Public Law 1021 while not specifically aimed at a tree planting program 
will involve some tree barriers as associated with soil and water conservation 
problems. These additional programs relate in large part to development of 
techniques and means that already have and will continue to stimulate inter- 
est in the individual landowner. There is where the interest must rest if we 
are to accomplish an accelerated program of tree planting on private lands. 

The demonstrated interest of States and private landowners evidenced by 
their increased investment in recent years indicates that Federal participation 
can be lowered without impairment of the total tree planting program. Because 
of extensive efforts in tree planting already in existence and in the light of 
funds available for the construction of this budget, we have proposed elimination 
of the appropriation for assistance to States under title IV of the Soil Bank 
Act and a reduction for the Clarke-McNary cooperative tree planting program. 

The total area of forestry is broad and it is not possible in a few minutes 
to point up all areas. I have tried to mention only a few of the major items. 
I have tried to frankly point out the problems which seem to us of major sig- 
nificance, and to report on the progress being made and that contemplated under 
the budget proposed for your consideration. 

Mr. McArdle and his assistants are here to give you such detailed informa- 
tion as you may wish on the estimates. We will be glad to try and answer 
such questions as you may have. 


BUDGETING FOR THE NATIONAL FOREST SYSTEM 


Mr. Pererson. Just a couple of highlights. 

We think there are basically two problems in budgeting for the 
national forest system: The first is the cost of managing the national 
forest system itself, doing the day-to-day things. The second is the 
problem of making the capital investments which will prove their 
value in subsequent years. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


Obviously, there is room for a very visible apital investment, as I 
think anyone familiar—and p: rticularly you, Senator—with the sys- 
tem appreciates. The funds presently available have not permitted 
the maximum capital investment, nor have they permitted the maxi- 
mum progress toward the intensive management of the forests that 
might be attainable where there is demand for all of the values that 

can be provided from the forests. 

In some areas, some high mountain areas of Montana, for example, 
industry is not yet established to take all of the values, thinnings and 
so forth that could be made available under intensive management. 
We hope, as time progresses, where there is industry wanting the total 
products that can be made available, that we can put in the road 
system, the fire protection, the recreational facilities, and the watershed 
protec tive works and, at the same time, get the maximum productivity 
in terms of commercial products off of those lands. 

I have said several times that one of our problems, also, is to keep 
all of the phases of forest management in balance with the other; the 
physical facilities, the personnel, a balance between the management 
of the national forests, the capital investment, the work with State and 
private forestry, to keep the whole forest industry of the courtry ad- 
vancing on somewhat of a common front. 
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TIMBER SALES 


The timber sales have dropped off a little bit this last year. We 
are inclined to think that that is temporary. We moved very rapidly 
in a period of a relatively few years, so far as the history of the 
Forest Service is concerned, from being largely a custodian agency 
to essentially a managerial agency. 


CONFLICTS OF USER INTERESTS 


We are finding in some places conflicts between users as to what 
uses should be made of the forests, between grazing and water users 
as to providing water from the watershed lines. 

In some areas of commercial interests and recreational interests you 
find conflicts. There are differences of view with respect to the size 
and location of areas that should be set aside for wilderness areas that 
we preserve for the intrinsic scenic values; for example, as the popula- 
tion increases, as the pressure begins against our total land resources 
and as it increases as it is doing. Those conflicts will come into in- 
creasing dominance so that the Forest Service, as a large land-manag- 
ing agency, will need to have the high type professional staff and ade- 
quate , facilities to quickly resolve those kinds of conflicts. 


FOREST ROADS 


The road problem has been and continues to be a difficult one. The 
total backlog of investment required before there is a full and com- 
plete transportation system on the national forests will run into many 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and we think that this is an area that 
will need continuing attention. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS 


As a rather minor matter, we hope that the program for the acquisi- 
tion of lands on the Superior National Forest might be carried ahead 
on schedule. The Government has a substantial investment in that 
area up there through its land-acquisition program, authorized by 
legislation, and we would hope that that program might be kept go- 
ing in an orderly manner and the final acquisitions ‘made up there 
at the earliest possible time. 


FOREST RESEARCH 


In the area of research, of course, there is a great deal to be done. 
That is true in the whole area of research having to do with the pro- 
duction of land products, whether they be forest products or other- 
wise. 

We place very high value upon the research efforts, and they, too, 
must go along with man: igement and be closely related to manage- 
ment in order to find answers to the problems that management 
develops. 

FOREST PESTS AND DISEASES 


Mention has been made of the forest pests and diseases. There is a 
great deal of information in this area that is still needed. Mention 
has been made of the need to restock sizable areas of forest lands. 
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If there is research, we can produce species which are resistant to the 
diseases, grow faster, or have other desirable commercial characteris- 
tics. We should expend our effort in reseeding that type of stock 
rather than just taking what nature has provided. 


COOPERATIVE FOREST PROGRAMS 


The cooperative forestry programs, we think, are quite important. 
We are pleased with our relations with States, and with private for- 
estry generally. 

In view of the need for advancing forest management, improved 
stocking, developing commercial values for presently unusable or 
low-value species, it seems to me that the Federal Government cannot 
and should not carry this entire burden itself. This is a job that needs 
to be done perhaps with leadership by the Federal Government; not 
solely Federal leadership, of course, but it is a job for all the inter- 
ested parties, the States, the private forest landowners and the Fed- 
eral Government. The Federal Government has a high responsi- 
bility, I think, first, for the management of the national forest system, 
and, beyond that, its efforts, I think, should be cooperative with other 
forestry agencies, public and private. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that those are some of the highlights that 
I tried to touch upon in my statement. I don’t touch all of the im- 
portant things, of course, in the interest of time. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


This budget, we think—perhaps others would have different opin- 
ions—has been pretty well maximized within what was available to us 
to work with. Obviously it does not provide all of the money that 
we think we could spend effectively, but within the total budgetary 
situation that we were faced with at the time the budget was prepared, 
and which I think largely still pertains, we felt that we had done 
fairly well in providing for the national forest system of the National 
Forest Service. 

Chairman Haypen. Of course, it is necessary that the Bureau of 
the Budget established these ceilings in the formation of the budget. 
I might say that oftentimes I am not in agreement with their specific 
ceilings, but I recognize that they must have them. 

Mr. Pererson. That is true, and sometimes we protest, and I might 
say successfully, the allotment, Mr. Chairman. There are 1 or 2 
instances that I can recall. 

Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Secretary, you are aware that spending 
programs are being initiated ostensibly to stimulate activity in our 
economy to combat unemployment. Is there any effort being made 
to gear the operations of the Forest Service to be compatible with this 
increased activity, or is the program of the Forest Service such that 
you must maintain a normal level in order to get the greatest 
efficiency ? 

Mr. Prerrrson. Senator Dworshak, first, when and if a public-works 
program is advanced, the Forest Service will certainly be a claimant 
for participation in that program. 

As to part of your question as I understood it, the work of the 
Forest Service needs to go forward in all of its phases, in manage- 
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ment, in research, in timber sales, in road construction, in providing 
housing and other physical facilities, communications, looking after 
fish, wildlife and recreational values that accrue on the national forest. 

Senator Dworsuax. Long-range planning is better than temporary 
fluctuations. 

Mr. Prrerson. It would be very unfortunate, I think, were there 
to be extreme fluctuations in the work being conducted by the Service. 
I think the balanced program and a program progressing in accord- 
ance with plans in an orderly fashion will get more for the money 
expended and be in the long run of more benefit to forestry and the 
national forests in the country than a program that may go by halts 
and jerks, so to speak. 

Senator DworsHak. Mr. Chairman, do you want us to proceed with 
some questions? I would like to ask some regarding the access road 
program. I would be glad to wait until later. 

Chairman Haypen. I thought we would take up the bill in its vari- 
ous items, if it is agreeable. 

Senator DworsHaxk. That is fine. 


REPORT ON TIMBER RESOURCES 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. McArdle, I wish you would take a minute 
or two to comment on the recent report on the future timber demand ? 
Senator Stennis mentioned that, and it seems to me it is important 
that we have something in the record about future demands for timber. 

Mr. McArpte. Mr. Chairman, perhaps you have reference to the 


report. which we have issued just this week on timber resources for 
America’s future. 


Chairman Hayven. Yes. 

Mr. McArptg. This is a very comprehensive report, the most com- 
prehensive one prepared in this country so far—or in any country, 
for that matter—on the Nation’s timber resources. 

I think I may be pardoned for saying that we are justifiably proud 
of this report because it did require a great deal of work. We had to 
do that work on top of our regular, normal activity, and we couldn’t 
have done it if we had not gotten a very great deal of cooperation 
from the forest industry, from the State foresters and many other 
State and private agencies. I hope that they, too, will be proud of 
the final report. 

In essence, this report on our country’s timber resources could be 
summed up something like this: We have the productivity, we have 
the land, we have much of the knowledge that we need. If we have 
the desire, we can grow all of the timber that this country will need 
in the future. If we proceed no faster than according to present for- 
estry trends and if our population increases at the large rate that it 
is increasing now, we will have less timber than we would need and 
we would have to use less per person. If we want to use per person 
as much timber 40 years from now as we use today, we would need 
to grow more than twice as much saw timber as we are now growing. 
We can do that if we want to, but we should be starting now to do it. 

With respect to the article which Senator Stennis mentioned, I think 
T should say that we have made it very clear that we see no timber 
famine in the future. We see shortages of some kinds of wood. We 
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see shortages 1 in amounts in certain places, but a timber famine, in our 
opinion, is not in the offing. I am afraid the article in question, at 
least in its opening paragraphs, tends to give the impression that we 
are facing a famine. I suppose it is only natural for the press to 
emphasize either great shortages or great surpluses. Our own posi- 
tion in this report r has been more of a middle- ground view. 


DISTRIBUTION OF REPORT 


Chairman Haypen. When will that report be available for distri. 
bution ? 

Mr. McArpie. The report is a railable for distribution now, Sena- 
tor, and I want to mention that we are issuing very soon a popul: ir 
edition, very much shorter, that sould be suitable for use in schools 
and for more general distr ibution. 

Chairman Haypen. I assume it can be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. At what price? 

Mr. McArpte. The complete report is available from the Superin- 
cendent of Documents at $7 a copy. It is a 700-page report. It will 
be the standard technical reference on this subject for the next 10 or 
i5 years. But, obviously, that report in its present form is not suit- 
able for the general public. So we will get out a much shorter and 
more popularized version for general distr ribution. That will be free. 

Chairman Haypen. That will come later. 

Senator DworsHak. How long has that report been in preparation ? 

Mr. McArpiz. About 5 years, Senator Dworshak. 


NATIONAL FOREST PROTECTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Thank you for that statement. 

I want to ask some questions now about the bill. 

The budget estimate for “National forest protection and manage- 
ment” is $58,752,000. The House allowed $59,252,000, an increase of 
$500,000 over the budget estimate. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Forest protection and utilization 





: State and 
Forest land Forest re- private Total 
| Management search | forestry 
cooperation 
Appropriation Act, 1958_- ._| | $69, 450, 000 $11, 835, 000 $13, 245, 000 | 1 $94, 530, 000 
Less savings in 1958 refiected as reductions in 
19% 59 estim: ates —1, 225, 000 — 100, 000 — 50, 000 —1, 375, 000 
Activities transferred in the 1959 estimates to 
“‘Department of the Interior, Bureau of Land | 
Management’’. __...- —100, 000 é —100, 000 
Base for 1959 rs ‘ 1 68, 125, 000 “Ul, 735,000 | 13, 195, 000 1 93, 055, 000 
Budget estimate, 1959__ Sc 7 | 169, 057, 000 12, 128, 000 12, 195, 000 | 1 93, 380, 000 
Net change, 1959 4-932, 000 - 393, | 000 —1, 000, 000 | +325, 000 


1 Includes $700,000 by transfer from ‘‘Cooperative range improvements,’ 
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Summary of increases and decreases, 1959 


Forest Land Management : 


Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously 





paid from tis: QpPSOREISUMEscses cdc ee —$68, 000 
To provide housing for employees and other structural improve- 

ment of national S6cente.._.... £.5. A eee, au ee +1, 000, 000 

RS ERIE AC Biss Genin scales mopeienin og soa tia ieaah aleacaieacs cna <a ana eee +932, 000 








Forest Research : 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously 


peld from: thie enprorraioe se —7, 000 
For research in forest products utilization__.........._______ +400, 000 
PUNO snes <n ca pe cre tains rant since acess eae aie ee a en +393, 000 








State and private forestry cooperation, decrease in the Federal 
I 


share of costs of producing trees for reforestation of State and 
private lands__-__-_~- 





sinter cect iee tndifipabinie deel tach safaniatcn punigarsiute dacs Minlceig ena —1, 000, 000 
Project statement 
Project | 1957 1958 | Increase or 1959 
| (estimated) | decrease (estimated) 
! 
on Seek? 
1. Forest land management: | 
(a) National forest protection and man- | 
agement: | | | | 
(1) Timber resource manage- | 
ment | 
(a) Sales administra- | 
tion and manage- | | 
ment ~-=-| $9, 674, 945 $12, 505, 000 |_- ie $12, 505, 000 
(>) Reforestation and | | 
stand improve: | | | 
ment date 1, 460, 018 2, 185, 000 | _- ; al 2, 185, 000 
(2) Recreation—public use 3, 516, 357 | 8, 020, 000 oy ene adie 8, 020, 000 
(3) Wildlife habitat manage- | 
ment | 378, 735 | 510, 000 Z = 510, 000 
(4) Range resource manage- | 
ment: | | 
(a) Management 1, 346, 562 | 1, 570, 000 | oF 1, 570, 000 
(b) Revegetation -- 860, 180 | 1, 190, 000 | i 1, 190, 000 
(c) Improvements is 1, 264, 999 | 1, 300, 000 sf 1, 300, 000 
(5) Soil and water management. 595, 100 | 810, 000 | ea 810, 000 
(6) Mineral claims, leases, and | 
other land uses_.- eat 2, 115, 054 | 3, 180, 000 cosas 3, 180, 000 
(7) Ranger district manage- | | | 
ment... el ants 6, 866, 671 | 7,050, 000 | —$68, 000 | 6, 982, 000 
(8) Land utilization projects 833, 858 | 1, 090, 000 | cout 1, 090, 000 
(9) Forest fire protection_- | 10, 246, 695 | 11, 300, 000 11, 300, 000 
(10) Structural improvements 
for fire and general pur- | | 
poses (construction and | | 
maintenance | 4,779, 879 7,110,000 | +1, 000, 000 8, 110, 000 
Subtotal, national for- | 
est protection and 
management 43, 939, 053 1 57, 820, 000 +-932,°000 58, 752, 000 
(6) Fighting forest fires 7 11, 577, 593 | 5, 000, 000 


5, 000, 000 
(c) Insect and disease control 

(1) White pine blister rust con- | 

trol | 


eo 


627, 869 780, 000 | 2° 


2, 2 2 2, 780, 000 

(2) Other pest control 3, 038, 731 2, 425, 000 | | 2, 425, 000 
Subtotal, insect and di- | | 

sease control 5, 666, 600 5, 205, 000 5, 205, 000 

(d) Acquisition oflands (Wee ks Act - 99, 354 100, 000 } 100, 000 

Total, forest land management_ -- 61, 282, 600 1 68, 125, 000 +932, 000 69, 057, 000 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 514. 
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Project statement—Continued 


| 
































Project | 1957 | 1958 Increase or 1959 
| | (estimated) | decrease (estimated) 
| 
2. Forest research: | 
(a) Forest and range management re- | 
search. ____- ae $5, 032, 961 | $5, 580, 000 —$7,000 | $5, 573, 000 
—_ - wnam = ——— eee = oa = na . 
(6) Forest protection research: | 
(1) Forest fire research 320, 158 | 641, 500 | 641, 500 
(2) Forest insect research | 769, 623 805, 900 805, 900 
(3) Forest disease research------- | 612, 592 692, 600 | ’ 692, 600 
Subtotal, forest protection | 
research fnadiicoance 1, 702, 373 | 2, 140, 000 | 6 2, 140, , 000 
(c) Forest products utilization research._| 1,927, 133 | "9,215,000 ~+400,000 | 2, 615, 000 
——=_['_&E~C={*"_[_>=>===anaaveq“_li——— —— — —=!=_ — 
(d) Forest resources research: 
(1) Forest survey Sa 1, 042, 900 1, 406, 300 1, 406, 300 
(2) Economic research_--_-_-.---- 356, 666 393, 700 can 393, 700 
_ Sea Dai caged 
Subtotal, forest resources 
FRUONE Ss cknaiy snknaeawne 1, 399, 566 1, 800, 000 1, 800, 000 
Total, forest research... _10, 062, 083 my 1, 735,000 | +393, 000 | 12,128, 000 
3. State and private forestry cooperation: | rity on % z 
(a) Cooperation in forest fire control_.-_-_- | 10,021, 340 10, 043, 000 10, 043, 000 
(6) Cooperation in forest tree planting--_| 1, 001, 443 | 1, 258,000 | —1, 000,000 | 258, 000 
(c) Cooperation in forest management | | 
and processing... = | 994, 459 | 1, 510, 000 | | 1, 510, 000 
(d) General forestry assistance eee 156, 817 | 384, 000 | | 384, 000 
Total, State and private forestry | | 
cooperation __- : daaa 12, 174, 059 13, 195,000 | —1, 000, 000 | 12, 195, 000 
Total, forest protection and utilization, Forest | ey eae | nee 
Service. 83, 518,692 | 193,055, 000 | +325, 000 | 93, 380, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available 549, 185 | | 
Unobligated balance carried forward_ --_- | 35, 629 
Total available or estimate $4, 103, 506 193, 055, 000 | +325,000 | 93, 380, 000 
Transfer from ‘‘Cooperative range improve- | | 
ments” (comparative in 1957) _-- —— —742, 756 —700, 000 —700, 000 
Transfer in 1958 estimates from: | 
‘Salaries and expenses, Forest Service’’_...| —71, 170, 750 | | 
“Aquisition of lands for national forests, | | 
Weeks Act’’___- —100, 000 | 
“State and private forestry cooperation’’___| —12, 190, 000 | 
Comparative transfer in 1959 Estimates to “‘De- | 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Land- | 
Management” 100, 000 | 100, 000 | —100, 000 
Savings in 1958 reflected as reduction in 1959 es- 
timates_-__-- . 1, 375, 000 —1, 375, 000 | 
Total appropriation or estimate _ - ease \ 193, 830, 000. aif 150, 000 | 92, 680, 000 


| 


1 Excludes $35,629 of prior year balances available under a no-year fund, ‘Deagiatitins range improve- 
ments.”’ 


2 Includes $355,900 to be allocated to Department of the Interior. 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


The net increase of $932,000 for the subappropriation “Forest land manage- 
ment” consists of : 

(1) A decrease of $68,000 due to providing a direct appropriation to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously paid from this 
appropriation. 

(2) An increase of $1 million for construction of employee housing and other 
structural improvements on national forests. 


Need for increase 


Forest Service programs have been substantially expanded in recent years to 
meet current demands for increased service and resource products. Timber 
management and recreation have received the greater increases, but significant 
increases have been received for reforestation, revegetation, land use, 
resource management, soil and water management, and other activities. 
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The direct result of this expanded activity is to increase requirements for 
structural facilities and the need for modernization of structures previously 
constructed. 

One of the most urgent needs is for housing of employees. The substantial 
expansion of Forest Service programs in recent years requires locating em- 
ployees in remote areas and small communities where suitable rental buildings 
are, in most cases, nonexistent. At present, many of these employees are living 
in substandard “shacks,” tents, or trailer houses. Some have their families 
living in distant towns which are too far away for daily commuting. 

Adequate housing is a must for recruitment and retention of competent per- 
sonnel. It represents an employee relations problem which has to be recognized 
and solved by management—in this case the Federal Government. As a matter 
of comparability with private industry, which in general is able and willing to 
offer desirable housing, the Federal Government should be on a reasonably 
equal footing to recruit and hold its professional foresters. The need for hous- 
ing also is increased by the necessity of having the men readily available on 
short notice for forest-fire control work. Prompt attack by day or night, any 
day of the week, is a primary requisite for the fire-control organization of which 
these men are an integral part. This fact is further justification for providing 
dwellings for employees at many stations. 

In addition, many structural improvements for fire protection are inadequate 
to meet present-day risks and hazards with the high values being protected. 
Some fire lookout towers have deteriorated to the point where a decision must 
be made as to whether to gamble on the risk of fire occurrence or the safety 
of the men who must be stationed at those locations. 

Most of the work needed to successfully carry out the expanded Forest Service 
programs is of necessity administered from central ranger station headquarters. 
Administrative structural facilities, such as office buildings, storage buildings, 
bunkhouses for seasonal workers, etc., are in many locations either lacking, 
inadequate, or have reached a stage of obsolescence and should be replaced, in 
the interests of long-range economy. 

Funds for improvement construction must keep in balance with funds for 
operating programs for effective progress. Increases provided during the past 
2 years have been very helpful in relieving the situation in many acute areas. 
There is need, however, to increase the annual level of financing to provide an 
orderly program which can reasonably be accomplished during the next several 
years. 


Plan of work 


The $1 million increase requested, plus currently available funds, would pro- 
vide a total of about $5 million for new construction to meet highest priority 
needs in 1959. 

The proposed increase will be allotted to field units on the basis of need with 
housing for personnel as the first priority. It is estimated that from 45 to 50 
additional dwellings and dormitories will be built, depending upon cost factors 
in 1959. Bureau of the Budget regulations and standards for Federal housing 
will be followed for all projects. Quarters rentals of about $26,000 annually 
will be deducted from the salaries of employees occupying these housing units. 
A portion of the increase will be used for other facilitating structures needed 
for the protection and management of the national forests. These would include 
offices, work centers, lookouts, telephone lines, etc. 

(3) A decrease of $7,000 due to providing a direct appropriation to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously paid from this 
appropriation. 

(4) An increase of $400,000 for research in forest products utilization. 


Need for increase 


The development of profitable uses for cull and low-grade timber, little-used 
species, and small thinnings, particularly in eastern and southern hardwoods, 
is one of the most important problems of forestry in this country. This prob- 
lem is of major significance on the 60 percent of commercial forest lands which 
are in farm and other small holdings. The quality of the timber on those lands 
has deteriorated, through high-grading of the better timber, to a point where 
much of the stand is unsalable. 

For the country as a whole, approximately one-eighth of the volume of all 
timber cut is left in the woods. These logging residues increase fire and insect 
hazards and interfere with the establishment of new tree growth. The unused 
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wood is especially troublesome in virgin forests where there is a high percentage 
of defective timber. Of the timber brought to sawmill and other manufactur- 
ing plants, an additional one-eighth is left as residues. Therefore, 25 percent 
of timber cut is not utilized. Utilization of these presently unused materials 
will not only lesson woods and mill problems but will extend our timber supply 
as well. 

Crooked, defective, little-used, and cull trees occupy good growing space in 
the woods. These undesirable trees encumber growth of the more valuable ones. 
Again, the answer is to find profitable uses for this raw material in order to 
make way for better growth. 

These overall problems can be solved by research on several major phases of 
wood utilization as follows: 

(a) Pulp and paper.—The development of the semichemical and cold soda 
processes for use of hardwoods for pulp and pulp products has broadened the 
raw material base for this industry. These processes should be improved and 
refined in order to reduce cost and improve quality of product. Untried species 
should be tested. These new pulps should be tested alone and in combination 
with other pulps and fibers for possible development of new products. 

(b) Chemical derivatives—Woods and mill residues, and defective and 
crooked trees not suitable for pulp or other products afford a large potential 
volume of raw material for chemical processing to useful industrial chemicals, 
bases for plastics and adhesives. As an example, levulinic acid, one product 
of the action of dilute acid and heat on wood, is reported to have high potential 
for the improvement of the quality of some commonly used plastics, as well as 
for other uses. This chemical is- one of the products which may be derived 
from a multiproduct process now under study. There is evidence also that 
many useful products may be made from lignin, a residue from pulp manufac- 
ture and other chemical processing. 

(c) Seasoning.—One reason why many refractory hardwoods are unused is 
the difficulty of seasoning. There is need to develop low-cost methods which 
will result in a minimum of deterioration of the wood. 

(d) Fabrication.—There are great opportunities to expand the use of many 
little-used woods by their manufacture into composite products such as plastic 
and paper overlays, glued-up products, building units, and industrial parts. The 
development and testing of adequate adhesives, of satisfactory fabrication 
methods, and for determining formulas for design are needed. 

(e) Improved log and tree grades.—There is need to develop an adequate 
system of log and tree grades in order to direct timber into its highest uses, to 
facilitate marketing, and to appraise value of timber for specific uses. Present 
grades for many species are inadequate. 


Plan of work 


Much of the above work requires laboratory facilities available at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. However, the field testing of products, 
preseasoning experiments, and the development of adequate log and tree grading 
methods are examples of research that will be carried on at appropriate field 
locations. In the first year, 1959, the increase would be used for replacement 
of the present inadequate and hazardous boiler plant of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., as explained in detail under changes in general 
provisions language. In subsequent years, the entire amount would be used on 
the research projects indicated above. 

(5) A decrease of $1 million in the activity “Cooperation in forest tree plant- 
ing” under the subappropriation “State and private forestry cooperation.” 

This program was undertaken in 1924 for the purpose of encouraging the 
planting of trees on inadequately stocked State and private forest lands. As 
the program has developed over the years, the financial responsibility assumed 
by the States and private owners has increased to the point where the non- 
Federal cost share is now about 80 percent. While a smaller Federal contribu- 
tion is proposed to provide leadership and incentive, it is believed the program 
should be continued at or near current levels with increased contributions from 
States and private landowners. 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include a proposed change in the language of this item as 
follows [new language italic; deleted matter enclosed in black brackets]: 

“For expenses necessary for forest protection and utilization, as follows: 

“Forest land management: For necessary expenses of the Forest Service * * * 
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“State and private forestry cooperation: For cooperation with States in 
forest-fire prevention and suppression, in forest tree planting on non-Federal 
public and private lands, and in forest management and processing, and for 
advising timberland owners, associations, wood-using industries, and others in 
the application of forest management principles and processing of forest 
products, as authorized by law : [$13,245,000] $12,195,000. 

“[Forest Land Management:] During the current fiscal year not to exceed 
$50,000 of the funds appropriated under this heading shall be available for the 
acquisition of sites authorized by the Act of March 3, 1925, as amended (16 
U. 8. C. 555), without regard to any other limitation on the amount available for 
this purpose.” 

This language change is proposed to delete the subappropriation title “Forest 
Land Management” in order to make the provision included in the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1958, for the acquisition of administrative sites 
applicable to the entire appropriation for “Forest Protection and Utilization.” 


RELEASE OF BUDGETARY RESERVES 


Chairman Haypen. I have received a letter from Secretary Peterson 
advising the committee that funds appropriated for the current year 
and placed in reserve by the Bureau of the Budget has been released 
for obligation. A copy of this letter will be included in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. April 1, 1958. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: Our letter of August 28, 1957, advised you of appor- 
tionments and budgetary reserves which had been established and reflected plans 
for Forest Service programs as of that date. This letter is to inform you of 
changes which have been made since that time. 

Budgetary reserves under the appropriation “Forest protection and utilization” 
have changed as follows: 





Previous Change Revised 
Reserves for savings - - nie ol il $1, 600, 000 | —$1, 450, 000 $150, 000 
Reserves for other contingencies - - - a: a aeietie 1, 900, 000 1, 900, 000 J PLoeva 





NN ccs nesminnestiasseasiea saiinethaheangetisee 3, 500, 000 | —3, 350, 000 150, 000 
| 


Of the $1,450,000 released from reserve for savings (1) $225,000 was to pro- 
vide for increased timber sales in Oregon and Washington, and (2) $1,225,000 


was for forest pest control programs. A statement showing specifically the 
planned use of the $1,225,000 was transmitted to you on January 23, 1958. There 
remains in budgetary reserve for savings an amount of $150,000. If the addi- 
tional fire-fighting funds provided in the Second Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1958, are insufficient it may become necessary to release this $150,000 from 
budgetary reserve to cover part of these increased costs. The $1,900,000 released 
from contingency reserve consisted of $400,000 for forest pest control work and 
$1,500,000 for fighting forest fires. 

All of the budgetary reserve of $1 million under the appropriation “Forest 
roads and trails” has been released. The increased timber offerings in Oregon 
and Washington, mentioned above, necessitated the release of $150,000. On 
February 28, 1958, the remaining $850,000 was released for the survey and de- 
sign or construction of roads required for preparing and making timber sales. 
It is believed the additional funds will help to increase timber cutting through 
the offering of more timber sales to operators. 

This $850,000 had been held for obligation in the fiscal year 1959 and was 
so reported in the 1959 budget and in the explanatory notes submitted to your 
committee. Based on this action, 1958 obligations for “Forest roads and trails” 
are estimated to be $850,000 higher than previously indicated. 

Sincerely yours, 


E. L. Peterson, Assistant Secretary. 


ees eres 
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TIMBER SALES ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. The budget estimate includes $12,505,000 for 
timber sales administration and management. What is the estimate 
of the volume of your cut and the receipts for the current fiscal year 
and for 1959 ? 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman, the lumber industry is currenly in a 
decline which we think is temporary. The cut this year will be less 
than the cut which was attained on the national forests last. fiscal 
year. The cut last fiscal year was just a little bit under 7 billion 
board-feet. We expect that we will cut about 614 billion iveend feet 
this year. However, we are selling more timber than we sold last 
year. We are making a special effort t during this period of decline 
in cutting to advance the preparations of sales, to do a more thorough 
job of appraisal work, improve our checking of log accountability, 
make additional mill scale studies, and tighten up on some of the 
loose ends that came into being during the higher pressure period 
for sales. 

But in the fiscal year in which we are now working we expect that 
our sales will equ: al or exceed the sales that were m: ade last year. We 
are increasing the amount of timber that is under contract. After 
the timber is put under contract, of course, the industry controls to a 
large extent just how fast they cut it, and during the current market 
conditions the industry is operating at a slower pace. 

The receipts in the last fiscal year amounted to about $106 million 
for timber. 

Chairman Haypen. That is a very substantial increase over what 
it was 5 or 6 years ago. 

Mr. Crirr. Yes, it is, Senator. The receipts from timber are about 
double what they were 5 or 6 years ago. The receipt will be down 
this fiscal year. I don’t know just where we will come out on the 
receipts, but they will be off possibly 25 percent. We are getting 
lower prices for our timber right now and there will be less cut. 

Senator Dworsnax. Can you put in the record at this point a table 
showing the volume of timber sold and the receipts over the last, say, 
10 years? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, we would be glad to do that. 

Senator Dworsmax. Giving us an idea of the overall trend. 

Mr. Cutrr. Yes. 

(The material requested follows :) 


10-year trend in national forest timber cut and receipts 


] 
Timber cut Timber cut 
Fiscal year million Receipts Fiscal year million Receipts 
board-feet board-feet 


759 Bak, S68 208 Fi BOGB Son nico. 5 0's 


get siniawralbid ohm 3, 5, 160 $469, 888, 690 
1949_ 3, 741 27, 888, 862 1) Be04...... ane saa 5, 370 62, 801, 947 
Rta hisig di iewcn tae 3, 502 | 30, 269, 202 || 1955_..--- oe arene’ 6, 328 75, 043, 577 
1951. - 4, 688 Ge, Dear Oa Ht ie han doloiua. coudke 6, 907 110, 127, 124 
Bee anedbnneseudssce 4, 418 OG, SO PEE FOUN wha genbccedsccuees 6, 974 106, 872, 791 
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TIMBER SALES TREND 


Chairman Haypen. This increasing trend in timber sales receipts 
does not surprise me. When Secretary Benson first took office, I 
wrote him a letter and told him that it was my opinion that if steps 
were taken to offer additional timber for sale that it would not te 
long before such receipts reached $100 million. It is my understand- 
ing that in fiscal 1956 these receipts were in excess of $110 million, 
so my prediction was correct. 


REFORESTATION AND STAND IMPROVEMENT 


The estimate includes $2,185,000 for reforestation and stand im- 

rovement. In addition to these funds, you also have funds available 
i. timber sale operations, for this type of work. How much does 
this amount to annually? How much did you get from the timber 
operators ¢ 

Mr. Curr. We have authority under the Knutson-Vandenber 
Act to require a payment from the timber operators for timber aed 
improvement and reforestation on timber sale areas. We are gettin 
approximately $7 million a year in that fund, and spending it Senk 
on the timber sale areas to put them in shape to grow a new crop of 
timber. I would like to insert in the record, when we see the 
transcript, the exact amount. I don’t have it in mind. 

Chairman Haypen. You may do that. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


Sale area betterment work performed under section 3 of the Act of June 9, 1930 
(16 U. S. C. 576b) 





Fiscal year Collections | Obligations 
1957... «= cpsocibe csp toni acadsins cig eoriek apse ia eras edd Kaci: $7, 433, 912 


1958 (estimated) . __-- sic adtacdouagddasncdeacde hee bast Subeetoaes Sepeciee | 7, 260, 000 9, 268, 000 


EFFECT OF DECLINING DEMAND FOR TIMBER 


Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Cliff, are you operating on the basis of 
total cut in logging, or the sustained-yield basis? 

Mr. Curr. Our policy is to operate on a sustained-yield basis on 
all of our commercial timberlands. Of course, we are not harvesting 
the full allowable cut under sustained yield that could be cut. 

Senator DworsnAk. Is there declining demand for lumber interfer- 
ing in any way with your salvage of overripe and pest-infested timber 
in various areas? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. We are not cutting the decadent timber and the 
insect-infested timber as rapidly as we would like to. Part of that 
is because some of that sialon is inaccessible and cannot be reached 


and we just have to take those losses where they cannot be salvaged. 
However, we are pushing salvage sales wherever we have road systems 
developed. In the western pine country, for example, we are at- 
tempting to get over the areas as rapidly as possible to salvage and 
cut the older timber, which is more susceptible to insects and diseases, 
first. Then we will go back over the area in a few years for another 
cut. 


RI I RT TI EAE ER AED GS OE nT) areata at 
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Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $2,185,000 for reforesta- 
tion and stand improvement. How much is authorized under the 
Anderson-Mansfield Act? 

Mr. Curr. Under the Anderson-Mansfield Act, Senator, if it had 
been fully implemented we would be getting $10 million a year for 
that activity. 

Chairman Haypen. There is authority of law, then, for more ap- 
propriations than you are getting? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. I would s say that funds for reforestation and stand 
improvement could be and are appropriated, I believe, either under 
the general authority for management of the national forests or under 
the authority of the Anderson- -Mansfield Act, or both, so there is no 
real limitation on the amount which could be appropriated for this 
purpose. The Anderson-Mansfield Act authorizes a gradual buildup 
in expenditures for range reseeding and for tree planting and stand 
improvement. In the case of tree planting and stand improvement 
it authorized starting out at the time of the passage of the act at $3 
million a year and building up to $10 million a year for a period 
of years. We have never received even the minimum amount author- 
ized by the Anderson-Mansfield Act in any 1 year. 


PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAMS IN FOREST SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Chairman Haypen. Much has been said about a public works pro- 
gram. Is it not a fact that this program would provide many job 
opportunities if funds were made available? 

Mr. Curr. Do you want to answer that, Mr. Peterson ? 

Mr. Pererson. I think it very definitely is, Senator. I have looked 
at some estimates that the Forest Service prepared for my personal 
review, and I think it would be conservative to say, if a full-blown 
public works program involving the forest activities were involved, 
that as many as 200,000 people could be employed over the Nation. 

Chairman Haypen. If you have any particular figures on that that 
you want to put in the record, we will be glad to have them. 

[ would like to see something of that kind done. 

As I understand from talking with the Secretary the other day, he 
does have a program of that kind pending before the Bureau of the 
Budget at this time. 

Mr. Pererson. The Bureau of the Budget has been advised as to 
what it would be possible for us to do in the forest area through the 
Forest Service if a program of this kind were to be undertaken. In 
addition, I believe we furnished information to the Senate Interior 
Committee or Public Works Committee. 

Mr. McArpte. Senator Chavez’ committee. 

Mr. Pererson. That material could be inserted here if you wish. 

Chairman Haypen. I think it would be wise to include that in the 
record, 

(The material referred to follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


ForEST SERVICE, 


Washington 25, D. C., March 26, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 


Chairman, Public Works Committee, United States Senate. 


DeAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: At hearings before your committee on March 10, 1958, 
on Senate Concurrent Resolution 68, Mr. Edward P. Cliff, Assistant Chief of 
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the Forest Service, was asked to furnish the committee a list of types of Forest 
Service programs that could be accelerated and funds that could be used in 
2-year and 5-year public works programs for each of the items listed. 
The enclosed statement is submitted in response to that request. 
Sincerely yours, 
RicHarp EB. McArpie, Chief. 
By Epwarp C. Crarts. 


PusLtic WorKsS STATEMENT 


For the past 20 years the Forest Service has had an inventory of public works 
plans ready for action whenever and to whatever extent the fiscal policy of the 
Government required such measures. The need for this type of planning devel- 
oped from the situation of the early 1930’s when the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and other large emergency programs were started almost overnight to restore 
and develop the productive capacity of this Nation’s forest lands. 

The national forests and land utilization projects represent an area of about 
187 million acres—equivalent to about 10 percent of the total continental area 
of the United States. These federally owned lands contain about 37 percent 
of the sawtimber in this country. The high watershed lands of the western 
national forests represent 21 percent of the total area of 11 Western States, but 
furnish 53 percent of the total runoff. The quantity and quality of this water 
yield will be even more important in the future with our rapidly expanding 
population. The recreation use of the national forests is now about 60 million 
visits each year and increasing each year. The values of the national forests 
for grazing, wildlife, and many other related uses are well known. The protec- 
tion and development of these Federal properties represent an opportunity to 
make a needed investment which will yield substantial values, both in future 
direct revenues and in public benefits. 

The extent to which a long-range program can be completed in a shorter 
period depends in a large measure on fiscal policy and upon the ability of the 
Service to absorb new or expanded work. 

The varied types of work listed below represent a coordinated program for 
development of the national-forest watersheds to meet our Nation’s needs under 
a multiple-use policy. 

There are several features about the forest resource public works that may be 
different than some other programs under consideration. 

There are specific advantages. Work can be started immediately—the forest 
land is in Federal ownership—the types of work can be selected from within 
the varied development activities to whatever level of program is desired. 
The program can employ 100,000 workers or less, or it can be expanded to 
200,000 or more workers. It can be directed at areas of high rural unemploy- 
ment. It can be programed for 6 months or it can be programed for 12 months 
or longer. There is no commitment for completion of work started. The types 
of work can be selected on that basis. Whatever is done means that the coun- 
try is just that much ahead. There is no need to wait for and the program is 
not contingent upon other sponsors. The overall job is a coordinated program 
of national-forest watershed development to increase productivity and a greater 
future return. For example, a planted tree increases in value each year. Tim- 
ber access road costs are recovered in higher stumpage prices from sales of 
timber. There are other examples. 

An estimate is tabulated below for a program of forest research public works. 
The forestry research program provides the knowledge on which better forest 
resource management practices are based. Along with the expansion in other 
programs, adequately equipped research laboratories are needed to keep pace 
with the demand for better factual information. Laboratories are needed for 
forest fire research, forest genetics, tree physiology, and insect and disease 
studies. An adequate fundamental research program hinges on the development 
of these laboratory facilities not now available. Deserving special mention is 
the modernization and expansion of the Forest Products Laboratory—the only 
unit of its kind in the country. Programs in such fields as new uses for surplus 
low-grade wood will benefit forest management opportunities and will make 
available new resources. All together, research programs need to be kept in 
balance with action programs and the research public works inventory has been 
compiled on this basis. Present research falls short of balancing management 
requirements. 


RETR ERAN RENTER ARNT Oe 
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There is also a similar reservoir of forestry work on State and privately 
owned lands which can be undertaken through the States under existing coop- 
erative programs. An estimate of a feasible acceleration rate for public works 
under these programs is also listed. 

A public works inventory for State and privately owned lands has been 
maintained in cooperation with the State foresters. These inventories of State 
and private work could be quickly brought up to date. 

The State foresters and their organizations have plans, designs, and exper- 
ience in the work that would be done. 

The work contemplated would include fire lookout towers, radio installations, 
fire access roads, protection and administration buildings, equipment depots, 
rehabilitation of old-burn areas, timber-stand improvement as thinning and 
elimination of cull trees, production of tree planting stock, development of tree 
plantations on 45 million acres of inadequately stocked lands, forest insect and 
disease control, and similar projects. 

When the condition of the economy requires an accelerated public works pro- 
gram, the reservoir of needed development of our country’s forest lands should 
te given serious consideration for its proportionate share. 

Increased authorization would be needed for the following program items. 
The amount of increase required would depend on the size of the program au- 
thorized within the overall estimates. 


1. Forest roads and trails: 


Federal High-| Appropria- | Remaining 





























way Act au- tion authorization 
thorization 

1958 Sib wicataesom ues a oe ee ee | $27, 000, 000 $24, 336, 000 — $2, 664, 000 
Dat io 5n Shen Ades aGaas eda Shch pe eee eed 27, 000, 000 1 23, 099, 000 —3, 901, 000 
Nr eee een xn ed co __| —6, 565, 000 

I Rie ern a a Six pane ee Loc | 27, 000, 000 2 23, 750, 000 —3, 250, 000 
en ee As. tb eu eee 5S -| Sauls ..--| —2, 664, 000 
ee tN en ee ae ae RL. | 5, 914, 000 

| 








1 Estimated. 
2 House bill. 


2. Administrative-site-purchase authorization is $50,000 annually (Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Related Agencies Appropriation Act 1958, Public Law 
85-77, approved July 1, 1957). Site-purchase needs are about $20,000 per mil- 
lion dollars of building-construction costs. 

8. Individual building limitation of $25,000 in continental United States and 
$30,000 in Alaska (established in annual Appropriation Act, Department of 
the Interior and Related Agencies). The limitation on cost of individual 
buildings would need to be removed to permit construction of buildings in- 
cluded in the public-works plans. 


FOREST SERVICE PUBLIC-WORKS PROJECTS (THE 5-YEAR PROGRAM INCLUDES THE 
2-YEAR PROGRAM WORK) 


The following program is not a recommendation of the Department of Agri- 
culture at this time. It has not been considered by the Bureau of the Budget 
or the Department of Agriculture in relation to other budgetary needs of the 
Federal Government. It does show some of the public-works possibilities in 
Forest Service activities that should be considered in connection with any 
accelerated public-works program. The program could be extended over a 
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2-year, 5-year, or longer period. It is a total program including activities now 
underway at present levels of appropriations. 


{In millions] 


2-year 5-year 
program program 


| 

nana forest development: 
Roads and trails, including road, trail, and bridge construction_ $190 $800 
2 Watershed rehabilitation, improvement, and protection: Gully 
stabilization, sheet erosion control, road and trail erosion control, 
land restoration, and flood-control structures.__- | 40 


90 
=| 
3. Reforestation and timber stand improvement planting and seeding, 

nursery improvement, plantation care, pruning, thinning, weeding, 

and release cuttings- ph ansthhd «ob cide Doane tet eten cite bon 50 170 
4, Fire protection projects: Snag felling, slash disposal, ‘firebreak con- 

struction, helicopter landing spots, lookout towers, and airplane 

landing fie Desh a. origi ci 30 100 
5. Structural improve ments: ‘Housing, offices, ‘warehouses, , water sys- 

tems, sanitation systems, communications systems, including 

PIG oo oxo celine on ets Ace aa 40 70 
6. Recreation improvements: Recreation area development, facility 

construction, and rehabilitation, including water and sanitation 

ia hao on sa cocbenpaldesameathekndette plaice aie aad 40 90 
7. Wildlife resource improvem ents: Game habitat improv ement, stream | 

and lake improvements, and rodent and predator control--__.__- 5 | 15 
8. Insect and disease control: Insects, blister rust, and other tree disease 

TE PIII 5s: assn inns siemens di utenamadcacl ima cic tine iat 15 | 60 
9. Range improvement: Fences, water developments, cattle guards, 

stock driveways, study plots, revegetation of shrubs and grasses, 

and contro! of noxious plants... .......~... -.--4ss<-0<50--5465-4-- 25 80 


10. General land improvements: Signing, “cleanup and = projects, 
boundary surveys, mapping, and other surveys_-...--.-..-.-..---- 25 7 
11. Land utilization projects__- a 





ad iattuhledgie tailed aascenn wataa 10 | 20 

cnaelincctgeIlissdiasitadliidipniad cial ante 

Subtotal, national forests and land utilization areas__..........--- 470 1, 570 
Cooperative State programs: Administrative and fire improvements; look- | 

out towers, etc., tree planting, insect and disease control_ 50 135 

Research: Construction of laboratories and other buildings and facilities; -de- 
velopment of experimental forests and ranges.._..........--..-------.----- 29 35 
Corte WEG. ons 5 oer hbk k een ce s ck at ne 549 1,740 





The need for any proposed authorization to accelerate a public-works program 
to alleviate unemployment and to do needed work should be considered on an 
area basis. Present unemployment is concentrated in some of the large cities 
and in some rural areas. The lumber and plywood industries are among those 
industries hardest hit. This is reflected especially in the heavily timbered areas 
of the Northwest and inland empire where ratio of unemployed to total labor 
force is relatively high. Also, in parts of the rural South and northern Lake 
States a public-works program in forestry would offer employment to agricul- 
tural and woods workers. In some parts of the country there has not been a 
major increase of unemployment. Money spent in such areas on public works 
would not have an appreciable effect on relieving other areas where unemploy- 
ment is concentrated, although in forestry such activities would be wealth 
producing in the long run. 

These facts should be fully considered in determining what and where public 
works programs should be accelerated and what discretion should be granted 
the executive branch in any legislative authorizations involving such programs. 


Chairman Haypren. Could you please supply for the record a state- 
ment on the number of man-years of employment that would result 


from each million dollars expended under a public-works program ? 
(The information requested follows :) 


ESTIMATED MAN-YEARS PER MILLION DOLLARS 


Employment that would be given from such projects is estimated to averag 
about 125 man-years on site per million dollars of expenditure. 

Employment would vary depending on the types and amounts of projects 
selected. For example, for road construction where there is a considerable 


amount of equipment, supplies, and materials involved, employment runs about 
60 man-years per million dollars. 
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For types of work such as timber-stand improvement which include more labor, 
about 200 years of employment per million dollars would result. 

Construction projects such as roads and buildings, on the other hand, give a 
higher ratio of off-site employment for equipment, lumber, and other supplies. 

The average estimate is based on a balanced program covering all types of 
projects. 


OPERATION OUTDOORS 


Chairman Haynen. The estimate includes $8,020,000 for recreation 
and public use. Is this estimate in accord with the program submitted 
in “Operation Outdoors” ? 

Mr. Pererson. We are behind schedule in the “Operation Outdoors” 
at the moment. This is a part of that program, however. I don’t 
have the exact figures—perhaps Mr. Cliff does—as to the amount 
that we are behind with reference to the schedule that was contem- 
plated when we launched this program. 

Mr. Crirr. When we launched “Operation Outdoors” we recom- 
mended spending $1114 million the first year of the program and 
$1514 million the second year of the program. Last year the Congress 
appropriated $8.7 million to launch the program rather than $111% 
million. The House Appropriations Committee expressed the opinion 
in approving that amount that it did not question the desirability of 
the larger amount but thought that $8.7 million would be an adequate 
sum to get started on. 

This year the budget request is for just about $8 million. 

Chairman Haypen. If it was up to the program what would it be? 
Mr. Curr. Well, for the 2 fiscal years 1958 and 1959, Senator, we 
will be approximately $10 million behind what we recommended for 
the first 2 years when we prepared the estimates for “Operation 

Outdoors.” 





SITUATION IN ARIZONA 


Chairman Haypen. I am worried about the situation developing in 
my own State. We are constructing more and better roads, thereby 
making it very easy for people from the cities to visit the forests. 
However, once they are in the forests we do not have adequate facili- 
ties to accommodate them, and this is especially true with respect to 
the lack of sanitation facilities. Then there is the problem of addi- 
tional fire risk when you do not have developed recreational areas. I 
think that it is imperative from the standpoint of health of the <idltons 
and protection of the forests that we proceed with “Operation Out- 
doors” as it was originally submitted. 

Mr. Pererson. It is my understanding, Senator, that this past year 

as the first time in many years that we have been able to do the 
policing work on the existing facilities that originated way back 
in the CCC days, and to make some progress in rehabilitating and en- 
larging existing facilities. The old CCC camps that we had ‘did some 
pretty good work, But anything that was used then is rotten by this 
time and it is very difficult to get anything going. The demand is 
something terrific, the way people want to | get out and get into the 
woods. It just worries me that we are going to have plenty of trouble 
unless this work is speeded up. 
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AREAS OF LAG IN RECREATION PROGRAM 


Senator Dworsuax. In what particular phase of your recreation 
program are you lagging? You say you need several million dollars 
more. But what particular aspect 1s not receiving current attention ? 

Mr. Curr. Senator Dworshak, the “Operation Outdoors” program 
provides for several things. It provides for maintenance and cleanup 
of the existing recreational areas, for rehabilitation of these areas 
to bring them up to standards where they are worn out and deteri- 
orated, and it provides for additional new construction to accommo- 
date the growing recreation uses. The objective of the program is 
io get caught up by the end of 5 years so we will have sufficient, facil- 
ities to adequately take care of the recreation uses we expect to have 
by that time. 

This past year we gave first priority to cleanup, sanitation, and 
policing of the existing areas. We did almost a 100 percent job of 
cleanup and policing on practically all of the improved areas. 

Our second priority was rehabilitation of existing areas; and, third, 
construction of new areas. We had to cut back our plans somewhat, 
and most of the reduction was made in the phase of the program deal- 
ing with the construction of new areas. We made substantial prog- 
ress in rehabilitation of older areas, although we did shift some of the 
funds that we had planned to use for rehabilitation to construction of 
the most urgently needed new facilities. 


VISITORS TO FORESTS AND PARKS 


Chairman Haypen. How many visitors do you estimate went to 
the forests last year? 

Mr. Cutrr. 61 million visits. 'That doesn’t mean 61 million different 
people, but that is 61 million recreation visits, which is about a 10 
million increase over the preceding year. The use is increasing at a 
more rapid rate than we estimated when we prepared Operation 
Outdoors. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, the National Park Service gave us the 
same testimony. 

Senator DworsHak. Just about the same number of visitors the 
Park Service has. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct; it is increasing at about the same rate. 

Mr. Pererson. I might say, Senator, that because of the location 
of many of the national parks we get the same visitors they do, be- 
cause the national parks are surrounded in many instances by national 
forests. 

Senator DworsnaKk. However, in the State of Idaho where we have 
no national parks the forests take the place of those parks, and, of 
course, get all the consideration and use. 

Mr. Pererson. The forests get the entire load. 


RECREATION PROGRAM SOURCE OF JOBS 


Chairman Haypen. It seems to me, as this Operation Outdoors is 
a 5-year program, that if there is to be anything done to provide 
additional jobs, here would be an ideal place to give people employ- 
ment and give it to them quickly, would it not? 


a ARE TRI SE nt AA 
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Mr. Curr. Yes. We have plans made ahead so that we could put a 
good many people to work rather quickly on the kind of work which 
uses a lot of labor. 

Chairman Haypen. That would not increase the ultimate cost of 
the project. You could do it intelligently and properly under proper 
direction ? 

Mr. Curr. I think we could, Senator. 

Senator Dworsuak. Do you get unskilled labor outside of your 
Forest Service personnel for that r 

Mr. Curr. Yes. We have to hire some skilled labor such as car- 
penters, masons, plumbers. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. But unskilled for this cleanup and the like. 

Mr. Curr. Yes; it requires a lot of unskilled labor as well. 

Mr. McArpte. Essentially all the employment would be from outside 
except for a very little overhead supervision. 


PLANNED PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. I wish you would submit for the record a state- 
ment showing what was originally planned for recreation develop- 
ment—Operation Outdoors—for fiscal 1958 and fiscal 1959, and what 
was appropriated for 1958, and the budget estimate for 1959. 

Mr. Curr. We will be glad to do that, Senator. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Operation Outdoors—Recreation-public use comparison of planned program with 
available funds 








Planned Amount Difference 
program available 
rN one esc calen cues ab wanda petietanpieineses $11, 500, 000 $8, 020, 000 —$3, 480, 000 
Fiscal year 1959. ................ di nuademtananscmitena ita 15, 500, 000 | 8, 020, 000 —7, 480, 000 
PES Sick Sai naka webdcepanameacnate ea naan ..| 27,000,000 | 16,040,000 | —10, 960,000 


Mr. Pererson. I might say, Senator Hayden, that in all of the ma- 
terial that we submitted both to Senator Chavez’ committee and to the 
Bureau of the Budget, we did not include anything except what would 
at some time be incorporated in the normal budget process. We didn’t 
try to make any work here. We tried to incorporate what would, 
we think, be included at some time in the normal budget process. 


WILDLIFE HABITAT MANAGEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. That was entirely reasonable. 

The estimate includes $510,000 for wildlife habitat management. 
Is this the type of program that would provide substantial employment 
if additional funds were made available? 

Mr. Crirr. Yessir. It would provide some additional employment. 
However, the major use to which the money we now have is being put 
is to employ a few technicians in each of the forest regions to work 
with the States and with our other Forest Service people in co- 
ordinating national forest timber harvesting, and roadbuilding and 
other activities with wildlife management. It is mainly a program 
of training, supervision, and coordination. If and when increases be- 
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come available for wildlife habitat management work we would under- 
take a variety of habitat improvement work, which would put people 
to work. 

RANGE RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. The budget includes $1,570,000 for range re- 
source management. 

What are the estimated receipts from grazing fees for the current 
fiscal year ? 

Mr. Curr. The grazing receipts were just a little under $3 million 
in fiscal year 1957. They were $2,682,349 to be exact. The grazing 
fees have increased this year by a small amount, and the receipts this 
current fiscal year will be approximately $3 million. 

Chairman Haypen. A break in the drought, though, will help you 
a little in some areas. 

Mr. Currr. Yes. We are very thankful for that, too. 


REVEGETATION 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $1,190,000 for revegeta- 
tion. What is the annual authorization for this program under the 
Anderson-Mansfield Act? 

Mr. Cuirr. Under the Anderson-Mansfield Act the authorization 
now would be $3 million. 

Chairman Haypen. I understand that some 5,900,000 acres of the 
national forest lands need reseeding. Is that a correct figure? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir; we estimate that 5.9 million acres is in need of 
reseeding or other improvement through brush eradication and that 
sort of thing. 

Chairman Hayprn. How many acres can be reseeded under the 
budget estimate? 

Mr. Curr. Approximately 100,000 acres under the present budget 
estimate. Last year we revegetated 99,000 acres. 

Senator DworsHak. W hy is that disparity between the $3 million 
and $1,190,000 which you are actually expending? Is this as fast as 
you can undertake this work ? 

Mr. Cuirr. No. 

Senator Dworsnak. The $3 million apparently is based upon re- 
ceipts from grazing. 

Mr. Curr. No. The $3 million figure is the authorization under 
the Anderson-Mansfield Act. We do not necessarily use the amount 
of the authorization as the basis for our appropriation requests. We 
could, if the money were available, step up this program quite 
materially. 

Senator Dworsnak. You are cutting down allotments throughout 
the forest grazing areas; are you now ? 

Mr. Curr. We are making some reductions in livestock grazing 
to alleviate overgrazing. 

Senator DworsHak. Is that because of your failure to carry for- 
ward this revegetation program as rapidly as you would like to or as 
it should be done? 

Mr. Curr. No, I wouldn’t say that that is the case. In many 
places we could minimize and in some eases eliminate the nex essity 
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for reductions if we could pursue a more aggressive program of range 
revegetation. However, in many places, artificial revegetation would 
not solve the problem because there is a lot of the land being grazed 
that is not susceptible to artificial reseeding. It is too rough or rocky 
or brushy. It just isn’t the kind of land that you can reseed effec- 
tively using the methods we now know about. 

Senator Dworswax. Is it primarily because wildlife needs that 
grazing ? 

Mr. Curr. There is some conflict with wildlife, but primarily 
where we are making reductions in grazing use it is because the graz- 
ing animals themselves are overutilizing range. However, sometimes 
these are conflicts between livestock and big game. We are trying 
to resolve them by working with State game officials on the wildlife 
side as well as with the stockmen. 

Mr. Pererson. Most of your wildlife problem, however, is asso- 
ciated with the availability of winter feed. 

Senator DworsnHak. I appreciate that. 


RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $1,300,000 for range im- 
provements. Do you have a sizable backlog of needed i improv ements? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir; there is considerable backlog of range-im- 
provement work. 

Chairman Haypen. I think you should submit a statement for the 
record on this backlog. 

Mr. Curr. All right, we will be glad to do that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Forest service project work inventory of long-range (20 year) needs on national 
forests for range management work 


Range reseeding and removal of competing vegatation (acres) ___- 5, 900, 000 
Control of poisonous and noxious plants (acres) ---.----_----_-_- 3, 900, 000 
amare Ge NU EO i, Sia cecal i rns eectgi ames 22, 600, 000 
In UIE’ RON nn chines os esrnl oniocter edajepeimireaeie 360, 000 
Habitat improvement (mainly for w ildlife) COeNGe iss ti te 2, 950, 000 
UN I anno ee tS eS 79, 000 
Pepe are SUNUINS to eo eee 9, 000 
TIE as ise i a ash bg a eiln ieee cadet 51, 000 
I NN csc ics ccna trig cles ices as dp Spee espana eee lela aa tad $297, 667, 000 
Estimated man-years of employment____----__--________-_---_--- 47, 400 
AUTHORIZATION 


Chairman Haynven. It is my understanding that these estimates for 
range management and development include the special appropria- 
tion of $700,000 for range improvements. Am I correct? 

Mr. Curr. The $700,000 for range improvements is authorized by 
the Granger-Thye Act. We have combined that item in the budget 
with the regular P. and M. range improvement appropriation. So the 
$700,000 is a part of this range improvement item as you have just 
mentioned. 

Chairman Haypen. It seems to me it should be pointed out that as 
you spend money to develop these ranges you increase the grazing ca- 
pacity and thereby increase the revenue. It all works together. Is 
that right ? 
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Mr. Curr. That is correct. It either increases the revenue or it 
stabilize it by minimizing the need for adjustments, as we discussed 
with Senator Dworshak. 


Som, AND WATER MANAGEMENT 


Chairman Hayprn. The estimate includes $810,000 for Soil and 
Water Management. 

It is my understanding that you have a substantial backlog of work 
on many valuable watersheds throughout the country. Is that correct? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. I wish you would submit a statement for the 
record on this problem. 

Mr. Curr. All right. 

(The information requested follows.) 


Forest Service project work inventory of long-range (20-year) needs on national 
forests for soil and water management projects 


Sheét erosion. counteah (Wenge iis ieee 3, 600, 000 
Stabilization of dunes and blowouts (acres) -__._--_._--_-___-_--- 39, 000 
SOCMTATAGROR: OL GLE COTO anit a i tic ee 4, 000 
Stabilisetion of subiiad.( wities) 3 aes hice cs ei See 225, 000 
Road and trail erosion control (miles) ~-----_--.---_-_-__-_-_ ES 38, 000 
Stream. channel improvement (miles) _..§.-.... 22... 6, 000 
Stream pollution control structures_.............-.......<...... 1, 600 
i00n Gomiich sGreetUneh ce sete een Ree 4, 000 
Rtimated. Cost...cic ease BL SO a on ee $282, 300, 000 
Estimated man-years of employment___-__-_----___---_-_--___---- 42, 500 


MINING CLAIMS, MINERAL PERMITS, AND LEASES 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $3,180,000 for mining 
claims, mineral permits, and leases. 

What progress are you making in the determination of surface 
rights of mining claims under the act of July 23, 1955 ? 

Mr. Cuirr. We are making very good progress, Senator, on that 
program. As of the end of February this year, we had examined 
for determination of surface rights a total of 26 million acres, which 
is ahead of our planned schedule. The work is going very well. We 
are finding more mining claims by far than we previously estimated 
on these areas. We are having less difficulty with protests or filing 
of verified statements by the claimants than we anticipated. So far 
we have had far fewer hearings than we thought would be necessary, 
because we find that the mining industry is cooperating exceedingly 
well. When the program is explained to the prospectors they are 
generally going along with it. So that has enabled us to speed up 
the field examinations faster than we thought that we could. It is 
going very well, and I personally am very proud of the record our 
men in the field are making on this program. 

Chairman Haypen. I know in my own State that there were hun- 
dreds of mining claims filed and then they were abandoned and for- 
gotten. You will clear off all that chaff, so to speak, and it will be 
all right when you get through with this program ¢ 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Senator Dworsnax. What do you do when mining claims are estab- 
lished obviously for other than mining development and abuses have 
resulted? Are you able to correct that situation ? 
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Mr. Curr. This law (the act of July 23, 1955) does not change the 
necessity for contesting invalid mining claims. It doesn’t solve that 
problem. However, by making these examinations, we are uncovering 
those things and we are taking, action where there is improper use of 
the land being made by spurious claimants. We still have to go 
through the formal hearing procedure in order to clear those up, and 
in some cases it results in court action. 

Senator Dworsuax. Are many of those mining claims being filed 
now ? 

Mr. Curr. I think the law had a beneficial effect in that it tended 
to discourage that sort of thing, but we are still having some difficulty 
with people who want to get possession of a piece of land for some- 
thing other than mining and attempt to use the mining laws to do it. 

Senator Dworsuak. You are policing that very effectively now ? 

Mr. Curr. We feel that we are making progress on that. 


RANGER District MANAGEMENT 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $6,982,000 for ranger 
district management. 

I assume that the estimate will provide for the same program as you 
had for the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir; that is correct. There is no change in that. 


RECRUITMENT OF COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Chairman Haypen. Are the colleges turning out forestry gradu- 
ates as fast as you would like to have them ? 

Mr. Curr. Not as fast as we would like to have them, Senator. 

However, we are making progress in our recruitment program. We 
are reducing the backlog of unfilled jobs very materially, and we have 
been finding less difficulty this past year in finding the men that we 
want, both in forestry, range management, and engineering, than in 
the previous several years. 
. Hendee may want to correct me on this—that the 
bottleneck has been broken as far as our employment and recruit- 
ment program is concerned for these professional employees. We 
still have some problems and have to work at it, but we are making 
a good deal of headway. 





LAND-UTILIZATION PROJECTS 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $1,090,000 for the man- 
agement of land-utilization projects. How many ‘of these projects 
are there, and how many acres do they include? 

Mr. Curr. They include about 7 million acres in some 68 projects 
located in 32 States. I ae that answers your question. 

Chairman Haypen. I understand that a sizable area of these lands 
will be transferred to the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. Cuirr. Perhaps Mr. Hopkins should answer that question. He 
is handling that particular phase of the work. 

Mr. Hopxins. Mr. Chairman, we are in the process of transferring 
2.2 million acres to the Department of the Interior. That is 7 proj- 
ects or all the projects in Montana, and 3 projects in New Mexico, 
which are being transferred to the Bureau of Land Management in 
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the Department of the Interior. One small project in Texas, and 
one small project in California which are being transferred to the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife in the Department of the 
Interior. 

Those projects being transferred to the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment are being transferred because they are surrounded by Bureau 
of Land Management land that is being managed for similar pur- 
poses, and it is duplication of two Federal agencies. And the two 
small projects being transferred to the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife are needed in the migratory bird program. 

Chairman Haypen. How many acres are involved in this transfer? 

Mr. Hopxrns. 2.2 million acres. 

Chairman Haypen. The counties receive 25 percent of the revenues 
from these lands; do they not? 

Mr. Hopkins. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. What is your estimate of the receipts from 
these lands in fiscal 1958 and 1959 ? 

Mr. Horxrns. For the first half of 1958 the receipts were $1,410,000, 
and that is in comparison with the total receipts from 1957 of 
$1,700,000. So it appears now there will be a substantial increase 
for 1959. 


Forest FIRE PROTECTION 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $11,300,000 for forest 
fire protection. How much will be available for fire protection on 
the southern California watersheds? 

Mr. Currr. I will have to supply that for the record, Senator. I 
didn’t bring that figure with me. 

The fire protection effort has been increased in the last several years 
on the southern California watersheds. We spend approximately 15 
to 20 percent of our total fire control budget in that area. If I may, 
I would like to supply the exact figures for the record. 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Frere Funps USED IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The portion of the forest fire protection funds used on the national forests of 
southern California for fiscal year 1958 is $1,578,675. This represents an in- 
crease of $900,000 over the fiscal year 1954 budget for those forests. In addi- 
tion, certain flood prevention funds are used for forest fire protection on the na- 
tional forests within the Los Angeles River and Santa Ynez River watersheds. 
For fiscal year 1958 this is estimated to be about $600,000. 


FOREST FIRE MENACE 


Mr. Curr. We are still having difficulty with big fires in southern 
California. It is one of the most difficult areas, I guess, in the entire 
world for fighting forest and brush fires. 

Chairman Haypen. You had a serious fire in southern California; 
did you not? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. Our record this past year, however, is one of the 
best that we have ever had, but we did have several serious big fires 
in southern California. 

Chairman Haypen. Do you maintain fire pooner crews prac- 
tically all the time there in southern California ? 
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Mr. Curr. Under our present financing we don’t keep them on the 
full year. We have been attempting to extend the period of employ- 
ment so that we could have a crew on duty most of the year or all of 
the year. We can have serious fires in southern California in any 
month of the year, and we have had some of the most serious ones 
occur after our so-called normal fire season during which fire person- 
nel are financed. 

Chairman Haypen. Did you have fire crews on duty when the last 
fire started ? 

ANGELES FOREST FIRE 


Mr. Curr. Yes. Well, I would like to elaborate on that. 

I think you have reference to the Gale fire in San Gabriel Canyon 
on the Angeles National Forest which occurred last November. It was 
the largest and most destructive fire we had last year and the most 
expensive to fight. There had been precipitation—with some snow— 
at the higher elevations the week preceding this fire, and we had laid 
off most of our crews. The so-called regular fire season for which 
most of our firemen are financed was over, and we laid off most of our 
fire crews. Then the weather turned for the worse and we put some 
of those men back on, on an emergency basis. So we had a skeleton 
force on the job when that fire started. We manned up as rapidly 
as possible after it did start. It took quick action. There were sev- 
eral fires started about the same time, and the men we had were in 
several different places. With the situation that prevailed at the time 
that fire burned I don’t know whether it would have made a great 
deal of difference had we had our full manpower available or not, be- 
cause there was a terrific wind blowing and the fire had an enormous 
rate of spread. 

Chairman Haypen. It really makes a lot of difference when the 
conditions are dry. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 


STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 


Chairman Haypren. The estimate includes $8,110,000 for structural 
improvements. The House allowed $8,610,000, an increase of $500,000 
over the estimate. 

Of the total amount, how much will be required for maintenance 
and how much will be available for new construction ¢ 

Mr. Cuirr. Mr. Hendee will answer that. 

Mr. Henper. Mr. Chairman, the amount for maintenance is 
$3,110,000. The balance of it, $5,500,000, is for construction. 

Chairman Haypen. Including the House increase, how many em- 
ployee houses will be built in the next fiscal year ? 

Mr. Henver. Approximately 200 to 225. About 25 percent of the 
construction fund will be used for buildings other than dwellings. 

Chairman Haypen. Do you have any estimate of the amount of 
rent you receive from your employees annually ? 

Mr. Henoer. Yes, sir. I don't have that here in detail. I could 
supply that for the record. 

Chairman Haypen. If you would, I think we ought to have it. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


PAYMENTS BY EMPLOYEES FOR HOUSING 


Quarters deductions from employee salary for occupancy of Government- 
owned housing was $650,838 in fiscal year 1957 and is estimated at $660,219 for 
fiscal year 1958. This includes deductions for employees paid from all types of 
appropriations, including permanent and trust funds. 

Chairman Haypen. What is the average cost of these houses? 

Mr. Henver. Around $20,000, including water and sewerage sys- 
tems, site development, and cost of sites. They vary, of course, de- 
pending on the location. 

Chairman Haypen. Some of those houses are in rather inaccessible 
places? 

Mr. Henver. That is right, sir. 


APPROPRIATION FOR CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


Chairman Haypen. When was the last substantial appropriation 
made for the construction of physical facilities other than employee 
housing ? 

Mr. Henver. Last year we had an increase of about $300,000 for 
construction other than employee housing. Prior to that we had not 
had any substantial amount for physical ecilitiea, other than housing, 
since the late 1930’s, when such construction was provided by the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Mr. Pererson. I think the first increment started in fiscal 1957 
under this program, Senator Hayden. 

Chairman Haypen. I confess I am thoroughly convinced it is badly 
needed. 

Mr. Pererson. I certainly agree with that. I made a rather ex- 
tensive trip through several of the forest regions and national forests 
in the summer of 1955 and saw some of our people living in places 
where I wouldn’t have cared to live, and that is perhaps one of the 
reasons—maybe not the controlling one, but one—why we got the 
program started to get some money For this purpose. 

Chairman Haypen. You ought to have a more contented force 
and you ought to be able to recruit better men as a result of this 
program. 

Mr. Prrerson. Where we are employing professional foresters, 
they are most likely to be young college men, many of them married, 
some of them with families, and married to city girls for the most part, 
and the modern housewife wants at least a respectable place in which 
to house her family, and if we are going to recruit and hold these 
kinds of people, then I think we have a responsibility and need to 
provide them a reasonably satisfactory place to live. 

Chairman Haypen. The right kind of a man on the job is worth 
retaining. 

Mr. Pererson. That is our view. 


FicgHTING Forest Fires 


Chairman Haypen. The House approved the budget estimate of 
$5 million for fighting forest fires. For the current year $5 million 
was appropriated in the regular act, and an additional $3,850,000 
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was appropriated in the second supplemental appropriation, making 
a total of $8,850,000. 

Have you been able to use airplanes and helicopters to an advantage 
in fighting forest fires? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. We are making more and more use of them, 
and we are developing new means of using them. The most spectacu- 
lar and important new use is the water bombing—bombing the fires 
with chemicals mixed with water. It is a technique that is still in the 
process of development, but it shows a great deal of promise. We 
are laying fire hose from helicopters. We are transporting men and 
equipment for initial action on fires with helicopters. These are but 
a few of the developments. Of course, our smoke-jumper program 
is well known and we are still expanding that in areas where it can 
be used effectively. 

Chairman Haypen. We have had aseries of very dry years, but indi- 
cations are the drought is breaking. If that is the case, of course, you 
would have more moisture, which will reduce the fire risk. On the 
other hand, you have more people than ever before going into the 
forests that cause fires. So you still have a problem. There is no 
doubt about it at all. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct, Senator. We are quite proud of the 
fact, though, that this past year we were able to reduce the number 
of man-caused fires to the lowest point that we have been able to 
hold them since about 1933, in spite of the greatly increased use. 
We got some breaks in the weather, but that was done in spite of 
some rather severe fire weather in many places. We are stepping up 
our prevention efforts. 

Chairman Haypen. If you can get one when it is little, that is the 
best time, of course. 

Senator DworsHak. Were any lives lost the past year in fire 
fighting? 

Mr. Cuiirr. No; we were able to get through this past calendar 
year without any losses of lives. We had some losses of lives the 
preceding year, which were very distressing, and we are making a 
special drive to increase awareness of all of our men of the dangers 
and how to avoid them. Weare conducting a national training school 
out at Missoula, Mont., right now on fire behavior to train men from 
all the regions in how to analyze and recognize the elements that go 
into making fire danger under different conditions. We are also put- 
ting on a special program to try to eliminate the hazards or minimize 
the hazards to loss of human lives in fire fighting. It is a dangerous 
business at best, and we take our responsibility very seriously. 


INSECT AND DISEASE CONTROL 


Chairman Haynen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$5,205,000 for insect and disease control. Of the estimate, $2,780,000 
is for white pine blister rust control. 

How many acres are in this control program? 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Swingler will answer that. 
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WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 


Mr. Swrvncter. Under our control program on white pine, we now 
cover 23 million acres. That is broken down between the State, 
private and Federal lands. The Federal land is broken down be- 
tween the Interior Department and the national forests. At the 
present time we have 18 million acres under maintenance, on which we 
just £0, back occasionally and make sure all of the ribes have been de- 
stroyed. 

T te are 4 million acres on a basis of rework. We go back and 
inspect every 2 or 3 years for additional rework. One million acres 
has never been worked. Most of this latter is in Idaho. 

We are on top of the situation in the white pine blister rust in the 
Northeast and in the Lake States. California is in pretty good shape 
in sugar pine, but we are still falling behind in our work in Idaho 
and the western white pine found in that part of the country. 

Chairman Haypen. Where do you expect to do your principal work 
in 1959? 

Mr. Swrneter. In northern Idaho. This past year, of the $2,780,- 
000 which was appropriated for this work we spent $1,120,000 in the 
western white pine stands of Idaho, both on national forest and on the 
State and privately owned land. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is that because of the inaccessibility of timber ? 

Mr. Swrnater. No, sir; we could work in there. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Do you need more money ? 

Mr. Swincier. We could use more money. 

Senator Dworsuax. Are you losing much timber because of the 
white pine blister there ¢ 

Mr. Swrineter. Each year we do lose more timber. White pine 
blister is a slow killer, although a deadly one. That is one of the 
reasons why when we are pinched for money as we were this year the 
program was not increased. 

Senator Dworsuak. It is not because of lack of personnel so that 
you could do a more effective job if you had additional funds? 

Mr. Swinewer. That is correct this year. We have been plagued 
in the past with lack of personnel. Our Personnel Division told us 
the other day to please stop referring people out there from the East 
because they were having more applicants than they could use. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Probably that is because of the unemployment 
situation. 

Mr. Swinater. That is correct. 


OTHER PEST CONTROL 


Chairman Haypen. The balance of the estimate, $2,425,000, is for 
other pest control. What are your principal areas of infestation 
there ? 

Mr. Swrnever. As you will recall, when we make up the budget, 
it is somewhere between 18 and 20 months before we do the work on 
pest control. That is at the end of this fiscal year. So we had 
pretty much a standard figure in there for the past few years and 
then at the end of the year, our research people and our national 
forest personnel and the State foresters made surveys to determine 
where this money should be spent. It was necessary this year to go 
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back to the Department and the Bureau of the Budget and ask for an 
increase of $1,225,000 in order to take care of the additional jobs 
which had developed between the time the original budget was made 
up and the surveys were made last fall. 

In answer to your question, we have bark beetle work going on in 
Montana, in northern Idaho, and a bark beetle job in Colorado. We 
have a pine beetle project in the Southern and Southeastern States. 
We have smaller jobs in Utah, California, and one in Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

On spruce budworm, the big projects will be in Arizona, Oregon, 
and Maine. Maine is a cooperative program in which we put up 25 

ercent of the money and the State and private landowners put up the 

alance. Then the Department of the Interior which also is in this 
appropriation will have work to the extent of $367,000 in projects 
this spring. 

Chairman Haypen. That is mostly in the national parks? 

Mr. Swincter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworswaxk. You had a budworm infestation in south cen- 
tral Idaho. Are you making headway in fighting that? 

Mr. Swrneter. Yes, sir. But we are running into difficulty out 
there. In our original estimate, we estimated more cleanup “work 
on that project but ran into some difficulty. There is not in the 
budget any large amount to continue that work this year. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is it a question of funds? 

Mr. Swrneter. No. We ran into two things out there. Under our 
policy, where we get away from national forests, when there is a 
higher percentage of State and privately owned land; we expect the 
private landowner to come up with part of the money. In some places 
such as certain areas in Montana where there is no national forest, 
we put up 25 percent and ask the State and the landowners to furnish 
the balance, as in Maine. 

We ran into some trouble in that area in getting the privately owned 
landowners to cooperate. Most of the solid national forest blocks 
have been taken care of, Senator. 

Senator DworsnaxK. What can you do to insure greater coopera- 
tion by private industry ? 

Mr. Swincter. It is principally the small landowners. Last, year 
the State forester in Montana attempted to get a bill through the 
legislature giving him authority to assist with the cost of pest control 
on private lands. That failed. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. How about Idaho, specifically ? 

Mr. Swincter. Idaho has pretty good general authorization for pest 
control but no annual State appropriation. In the absence of addi- 
tional State legislation, the only thing we can do is in cooperation 
with the State forester , to try to ‘talk the landowners into cooperating. 

Senator Dworsuax. It is on a voluntary basis and they are not 
responding. 

Mr. Swineier. That is correct, except for the large industrial hold- 
ings. 

MITE PROBLEMS 
We have also another problem which made us go slow this year. 


That is the mite problem. Ten years ago when we started using DDT 
on spruce budworm, the agricultural people warned us that we might 
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be killing the parasite on mite because they had run into that on 
agricultural crops. 

During the past 10 years we have not had that problem. We have 
not run into it anywhere. 

In Idaho and Montana we did last year. We found that on the 
750,000 acres that were sprayed a year before we had too many mites. 
We do not know what happened there. Research is attempting to 
find out because it is the first time in 10 years of spraying that we ran 
into this problem. That was another reason why, in addition to the 
lack of cooperation on the part of some of the landowners, that we 
thought we better go a little slower this year especially—and this is 
probably the clinching reason in those particular areas—because the 
spruce budworm was not as bad as elsewhere. We are not going to 
lose too much if we wait 1 year 

Senator Dworsnak. It is not spreading rapidly ? 

Mr. Swinoter. That is right. 

Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Chairman, I notice that in the appropria- 
tion for other pest control in 1958, footnote 2 says: 

In addition $1,225,000 of the funds appr opriated for national forest protection 
and management and reserved for savings under that activity had been made 
available for urgent control work on forest pests making a total of $3,650,000 
available under other pest control. 

Is there a comparable addition available for 1959 to add to the 
$2,425,000 direct appropration you are requesting ? 

Mr. Swinerer. No, sir. That is what I meant a while ago when I 
said we need to wait until this fall until all the reports are in before 
we can determine how much funds we are going to need. I do not 
know what the answer is going to be. 

We might need to go back to the Department and the Bureau of the 
Budget and ask for more money next spring, depending on those 
reports. 

Senator DworsnaK. When did you determine that you needed that 
additional amount for fiscal 1958 ? 

Mr. Swrneter. That would be about last December. 

Senator DworsnaK. You think that next December you would be in 
position to determine what you need if you need an additional 
amount ? 

Mr. Swrneter. That is correct. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS UNDER THE WEEKS ACT 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$100,000 for the acquisition of lands under the Weeks Act. My un- 
derstanding is that what you do with that money is acquire small 
tracts that can be obtained without much difficulty. 

Mr. Horxtns. That is right. We obtain small tracts not obtain- 
able by land exchange. In 1957 they averaged 86 acres per tract. 
They are key tracts that we need to consolidate a picnic area, or camp- 
ground, or research area, or wildlife management area, or to eliminate 
a special fire hazard or to use for access roads. 

Chairman Haypen. You take advantage of opportunities? 

Mr. Horxktns. That is correct. 
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Chairman Haypen. Has the $100,000 been sufficient each year? 
Mr. Hopkins. We use the $100,000, every penny of it, very effec- 
tively. 
Forest RESEARCH 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of $12,- 
128,000 for Forest Research. The justifications have been included 
in the record. 

Chairman Haypen. The Congress provided an increase of $250,- 
000 for “Forest fire research” during the current year. Would you 
comment on how this increase was used ? 

Mr. Harper. This was the increase for 1958, Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Haypen. $250,000. 

Mr. Harper. About $115,000 was used on our forest fire research 
project in the southeast which is centered at Macon, Ga. About $20,- 
000 was used in the southwest on prescribed burning, techniques, and 
the balance is being used in California on our research and develop- 
ment work there in connection with use of aircraft in fire fighting 
such as in water bombing, et cetera. 


Forest Propucts UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


Chairman Haypen. The budget estimate for “Forest products utili- 
zation research” is $2,615,000—an increase of $400,000. Would you 
comment on this increase ? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, this increase of $400,000 will be used this com- 
ing fiscal year to construct a new steam system and steam plant to 
replace one which is worn out and has become dangerous; and then, 
after next fiscal year, we plan to apply that increase on the big 
problem of low value timber species in an attempt to develop new 
uses and new processes. 

Senator DworsHak. Where is that located ? 

Mr. Harper. That is at Madison, Wis., at our Forest Products 
Laboratory. 

Chairman Haypen. The committee has received numerous requests 
for additional funds for various research projects. I have asked the 
staff of the committee to make.a list of these requested projects and 
submit it to you for your comments. Would you be kind enough to 
send them down? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haynen. I would like to make some inquiry as to how 
you are getting along on the Arizona watershed project. 

Mr. Harper. Senator, I think we are making real progress out 
there. As you know, we are at work from the research standpoint 
and from actual pilot operations on the Beaver Creek. We have sev- 
eral selected watersheds which we are calibrating now and to which 
treatments will be applied after the period of calibration. 

The period of calibration may take as much as 4 years but sur- 
rounding these areas we are already engaged in modifying the timber 
and the range vegetation in an attempt to find out how much increase 
in water yield we can get without accompanying erosion. That is 
one of the projects. 

Another one that we started last year was to try to find out the 
ways in which we could modify the brushy areas to improve the graz- 
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ing capacity of them and also to improve the water yielding 
possibilities. 

That project is just getting underway. 

We are getting a good team of scientists at work on it and I think 
we are going to come up with some good results. 


STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY COOPERATION 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
$12,195,000 for State and private forestry cooperation. 
The justifications have been included in the record. 


STATE COOPERATION ON TREE PLANTING 


Senator Dworsnak. I noticed that there has been a terrific reduc- 
tion in the budget request and the House allowance for funds for 
cooperation in tree planting. That is under the Clarke-McNary Act 
is it not? 

Mr. Swrnater. Yes, Senator, this is a law passed in 1924. Since 
that time the Forest Service has been cooperating with the States and 
there are now 45 States in the program. 

Over the years the State foresters have done two things. The 
States have come up with more money each year for this program as 
it is a cooperative program, and they have been increasing the cost 
of the trees to the private landowner. This is an important program. 

We talked about the 52 million acres of land in need of planting 
and as I remember, 43 million acres of that is on State and privately 
owned land, but with the money available we just had to use our 
judgment as to which programs we could delete or sharply reduce 
and have the least impact upon the State foresters. In our judgment, 
by virtue of the fact that the States were showing more interest each 
year, by virtue of the fact that landowners were paying more, this 
was one program in which there would be less impact on the State 
program than on the other program. 

Chairman Haypen. Was this proposed decrease discussed with the 
State foresters? 

Mr. Swrnater. Not before it was made. The State foresters were 
notified when the budget came to the Congress. 

Mr. Pererson. There is another consideration there, Mr. Chairman 
and Senator Dworshak, namely, the other reforestation programs in- 
volved in various activities of the Department of Agriculture: the 
ACP program, the Soil Bank Act, and for this current year to the 
extent of the allowance made last year for which we are asking no 
money this year. 

Senator Dworsnak. If the States do not pick up the additional 
cooperative matching amounts, then there may be a disruption of this 
Clarke-McNary program. A 

Mr. Pererson. Overall the States are putting a good deal more 
money into this program than the Federal Government is. 

Personally, I think it was an excellent stimulating program in its 
initial stages but here is a program where the work is being done on 
State and private lands. The benefits accrue to the landowner and, 
when the land is harvested, the immediate economic benefit comes to 
the local community. 
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It is our view that as long as the States are coming along in this 
pare that when you associate that with the Federal expenditures 
eing made in reforestation, that this could be done by the States. 
Senator Dworsuax. But the conservation reserve and tree planting 
under that program would have no relationship to the Clarke-McNary 
program. 

Mr. Pererson. No, sir. 

Senator DworsuHaKk. Do you have any assurances that the State 
foresters will pick up this discrepancy and try to preserve the pro- 
gram of the Clarke-McNary Act without too much of a cutback? 

Mr. Pererson. Only by the experience of history, Senator Dwor- 
shak, that the States have over the years increased their funding of 
this program over and beyond very considerably what the Federal 
Government is putting into it. 

Senator DworsHak. How many States are involved? 

Mr. Pererson. 45, I believe. 

Senator Dworsuak. It is not too sizable an amount spread out over 
that many States ? 

Mr. Peterson. No. 

Senator Dworsuak. Do you have a statement showing what this 
cutback of more than a million dollars will mean so far as the indi- 
vidual States are concerned ? 

Mr. Pererson. We could supply that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


REDUCTION IN Forest TREE PLANTING 


The reduction in this program will affect the States in varying degree since 
the proportion of Federal money to State appropriations ranges from 32 percent 
for the 11 States with the largest tree production programs to 50 percent for the 
21 States with the smaller programs. 

At present the top Federal allotment to any one State is $40,700. The budget 
recommendation will provide a top allotment of $5,000. 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES FOR TREE PLANTINGS 


Chairman Haypren. The budget does not recommend any funds for 
assistance to the States for tree planting under the provisions of title 
IV of the Soil Bank Act. For the current fiscal year $500,000 was 
appropriated for this program. Was this amount matched by the 
States ? 

Mr. Swincter. Yes, sir. There were 17 States with 19 plans that 
matched that amount. 

Chairman Haypen. Do you have any information on the amount 
of State funds that would be available for this program in 1959? 

Mr. Swrneter. Senator, these plans which we received from the 
State foresters cover from 2 to 20 years. Some of them, Mississippi 
especially, covered the whole State. Those plans each year are sup- 
plemented by a financial plan so that they really do not mean much 
in themselves. We do not know at what rate the States expect to 
spend the money. We do not have the financial plans for next year 
but according to their programs, they have a million dollars set up 
in these plans that would be available next year. 

I do not know how much of that is now available to the State for- 
esters and how much of it is in their budget which they hope to get 
but that is the amount they have in their plans for the second year. 
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Chairman Haypen. It is my understanding that some of the State 
legislatures appropriated funds for this program contingent upon 
matching Federal funds being available. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Swinater. The State of Maine, I think, did that. 

Chairman Haypen. In addition to these two programs funds from 
the soil-bank appropriation—conservation reserve are made available 
for tree planting programs. 

Mr. Swincier. Yes, sir. 

In that budget which I believe has passed the House there were $2 
million set up for nursery work for the conservation reserve. That 
is the amount of money which we think will take care of the trees 
needed for the conservation reserve. 

Chairman Haypen. How much was available during the current 
year for that purpose ? 

Mr. Swincier. For nursery work, there were $4 million. That 
cut was recommended by us not because of lack of money, Senator, but 
because that is what the State foresters think they will need this year 
in order to get the job done. 

Chairman Haypen. They estimated $2,850,000 this year. 

I will include a tabulation of the States and the location to each 
from these funds. 

(The tabulation referred to follows :) 


Conservation reserve program (soil bank), tree-planting program, distribution by 































States 
| 
Federal Federal | Federal Federal 
1958 | 1959 ~~ || 1958 1959 

oe sal = Be = 
Re oss i dS $303, 472 $79, 324 || New Hampshire__......-- $9, 375 $7, 186 
ES aa 186, 183 149, 866 || New Jersey..............- 1, 067 1, 293 
ideo sn cacunencte 66, 816 65,605 || New Mexico. ._.........- Se ees sa 1, 866 
Connecticut_....-.---.-.- I on cca al 13,065 || New York.........- 83, 600 159, 207 
MUR ccucuandascadhan | 81, 100 83, 090 North Carolina__- 20, 000 105, 7! 
ia inie dade aban acdicdacbch eaten | 233, 032 138, 125 || North Dakota_- 75, 315 55, 432 
Ns Sheth cadewedwawana 15, 458 19, 384 || Oklahoma.- 10, 150 1, 994 
PD ininiiicntiannnmnancne 55, 083 67,193 || Oregon--...-- 131, 062 50, 946 
 cicaas Siccceannde 20, 526 23, 041 i Pennsylvania. _ ‘ 21, 337 52, 260 
a ia aac anne natalie 141, 233 87,401 || South Carolina - 214, 772 88, 656 
BE ns ot cide 71, 517 | 55,993 || South Dakota 84, 711 31, 790 
Kentucky---..----- nkdetaghoewie 7,655 || Tennessee | 92, 700 71, 858 
TAMING. ....0-c-aneses 93, 000 | 79, 324 || ‘Texas... | 100,037 101, 687 
NN, oe ar oie winded 49, 320 31, 562 Utah.... 25, 057 26, 597 
PN isc cstainalasbesed 12, 544 16, 841 ||} Vermont_- 18, 581 11, 520 
Massachusetts. .....----- 12, 556 9,180 || Washington 2 45, 889 64, 530 
8a  ameemwie | 12, 000 51,794 || Wisconsin__... - 308, 785 332, 147 
Minnesota.........-.-.- 216, 793 247,947 | ——_ | 
Mississippi---...-.-- us 148, 456 | 90, 883 | GOONIES siiia cescsintttntae 3, 096, 756 2, 613, 990 
Missouri... ... Fm | 64, 296 | 39, 541 || Administration..........- | 260, 331 251, 010 
MMontenms.......<..« | 20, 000 30, 246 Undistributed_..........- Cie ff | eae 
Nebraska.......-.-.. 35, 631 | 57, 860 | g =—————_S=-|§- ———— 
ae 15, 302 | 4, 307 || Grand total_-.....- 4, 865, 000 2, 865, 000 











1 The distribution of this amount is contingent upon the program signup for 1958, which terminates on 
Apr. 15. 


Note.—In general, decreases for 1959 will be compensated for by State receipts from sale of tree 
seedlings. There are no amounts indicated on State share in this program inasmuch as the basic require- 
ments do not provide for fund contribution by the States. This program is essentially one in which the 
State functions as a contractor for the Federal Government in the production of tree seedlings and in the 
furnishing of technical assistance. 


COOPERATION IN ForEST MANAGEMENT AND PROCESSING 
Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $1,510,000 for coopera- 
tion in forest management and processing. 


This is the farm forester program. How many States participate 
in this program ? 
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Mr. Swineter. We now have 45 States in that program. At the 
present time the State foresters have employed about 470 farm 
foresters. 

Chairman Haypen. Is that number increasing? 

Mr. Swineter. Yes, sir. Each year it is increasing. As I remem- 
ber, there were 315 last year and this year, 470. 


JENERAL FORESTRY ASSISTANCE 


Chairman Haypen. The estimate includes $384,000 for general for- 
estry assistance. 
Mr. Swtnerter. That is the one program here which is adminis- 
tered entirely by the Forest Service. 
Chairman Hayven. If there are no questions about it we will go 
on. 
COOPERATION IN FoREST-FIRE CONTROL, 


Chairman Haypen. The estimates include $10,043,000 for coopera- 
tion in forest-fire control. How many States participate in that 
program ? 

Mr. Swineter. There are 45 States in that program right now. 

Chairman Haypen. How much in State and private funds were 
made available for this program ? 

Mr. Swrneter. This present year they have set up $35,950,000. In 
this program the Federal Government has $10,043,000. 

Chairman Haypen. What are the numbers of acres under organ- 
ized fire protection? Are these numbers increasing ? 

Mr. Swine ter. We are protecting 390 million acres of State and 
privately owned land out of the total in need of protection of 435 mil- 
lion. That means there are 45 million acres of land still not under 
organized protection. The number of acres under protection is in- 
creasing each year. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ForREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed $23,750,000 for the con- 
struction of forest roads and trails. This is an increase of $651,000 
over the budget estimate of $23,099,000. 

The justifications will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Forest roads and trails 








Forest roads Roads and 
and trails trails for 
(annual appro-| States (per- Total 
priation) manent appro- 

priation) 
Appropriation Act, 1958, and base for 1959. .__...------ $24, 336, 000 $10, 788, 500 $35, 124, 500 
ee See eee apetas 23, 099, 000 10, 788, 500 33, 887, 500 
Decreane.....----------n----neeecvsncesnesseceswee| 1,287,000}... 2. —1, 237, 000 


Note.—The above tabulation and the following project schedule and justification combine the appropria- 
tion for ‘‘Forest roads and trails’? made pursuant to the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1923, as amended, and 
the appropriation of 10 percent of forest receipts for construction and maintenance of roads and trails within 
the national forests, pursuant to 16 U. 8. C. 501. 
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Although a decrease of $1,237,000 in the appropriation is proposed for 1959, it is 
estimated there will be a decrease of only $362,864 in obligations for construction 


and maintenance of roads and trails because of the availability in 1959 of $850,000 
earried forward from the fiscal year 1958. 


Project statement (on basis of available funds) 





1958 (esti- | Increase or | 1959 (esti- 
Project 1957 mated) decrease mated) 


— —— — 





1, Construction of roads and trails__.-..--.-....-..--| $25, 350,655 | $24,714,764 | -++-$22,736 | $24, 737, 500 





2. Maintenance of roads and trails. .........-...--.-.| 10,215, 844 10, 385, 600 —385, 600 10, 000, 000 
Toes cDIMOONE «hi oes bccwed cnn ut bddescen 35, 566, 499 35, 100, 364 | | —362, 864 34, 737, 500 
Unobligated balance brought forward. -.-......-..---- —993, 717 —825, 864 —2, 136 —850, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward. -- +825, 864 +850, 000 —850, 000 |........-... 

Transfer from ‘Roads and trails for States” (transfer | 
shown in 1957 for comparability) - .-_- bi | —11, 398, 646 | —10, 788, 500 |.........-..|—10, 788, 500 
Total appropriation or estimate. -.._......-..--.- | 24, 000, 000 24, 336, 000 | —1, 237, 000 | 23, 099, 000 

! 





1A net decrease of $362,864 in available funds for construction and maintenance of forest roads and trails 
is proposed. In the fiscal year 1958 it was necessary to repair and restore roads and trails damaged by floods 


and storms during the winter of 1955-56, mostly in California, Idaho and Oregon. This work will be com 
pleted in 1958. 


The following table summarizes the total road and trail program for the fiscal 
years 1957, 1958, and 1959: 


Program for roads and trails 














Increase 
(+) or de- 
crease (—), 
1957 1958 1959 1959 appro 
Item obligations} estimate estimate priation 
compared 
with 1958 
appropria- 
tion 
CONSTRUCTION 
Bridge ROPIRIERGOE SE oi 5d iid Acc tindaecesadecas _.--| $3,346, 156 | $3,380,000 | $3,380,000 |..____- 
Fire and general purpose roads and trails____- on cceosinael aie: Sn 3, 617, 834 3, 460, 500 —$157, 334 
Timber access roads as 18, 871, 572 | 17, 716,930 | 17, 897, 000 +180, 070 
Subtotal, construction_____- piciisctecunae 25, 350, 655 24, 714, 764 24, 7: 37, 500 +22, 736 
MAINTENANCE 
Roads and trails_-__- tostdsdinsasehnnhabdbaeddthee 10, 215, ot 10, 385, 600 | 10, 000, ), 000 — 385, 600 
Total direct obligations, construction and main- 
tenance - ‘ . .-| 35, 566, 499 | 35, 100, 364 | 34, 737, 500 —362, 864 
Prior year balance brought forward__- 5 a —993,717 | —825,864 | —850,000 —24, 136 
Balance available in subsequent year 7 825, 864 850, 000 |- : —850, 000 
Appropriation or estimate__-_-_--_- sina iascrinansall a 646 | 35, 124, 500 ud 33, 887, 500 | —1, 237, 000 
! 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


Chairman Haypen. I have received a letter from Senator Morse 
with reference to the roads and trails appropriation. This letter will 
be included in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 


March 31, 1958. 
Senator CARL HAYDEN, 


Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: I am most pleased, as I know you are, with the action 
the Senate took in adopting the Mansfield-Allott forest road amendment as a 
23673—58 


35 
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part of the highway bill. With the $5,914,000 of the 1958-59 authorization now 
available and the prospect that an additional $13 million will be made available 
for forest development roads and trails, tremendous progress can be made. 

Looking at things as they are, it seems to me that the fate of the effectiveness 
of the Senate action cannot be safely left in the hands of the Department of 
Agriculture. As you know, the Forest Service budget actually asked for less 
road money for 1959 than was sought for 1958. 

In addition, 1958 money was impounded. The Department has, nevertheless, 
permitted over $30 million of potential receipts to be applied to contracts whereby 
timber purchasers construct the roads. Finally, the Department has not used 
the contract authority the Highway Act grants for these roads. 

The record that was made before the House committee is disturbing because of 
the frequent statements by the Department that they must keep the program in 
balance. Actually, a great imbalance exists. Capital investments in roads, 
housing, and recreational facilities are way behind. ‘Timber purchaser road con- 
struction is relied upon too heavily and in increasing amounts. 

Our colloquy on the floor last year so ably demonstrated that you are both 
aware of and desirous of correcting the situation. I know that you have done 
a great job on behalf of putting our access-road program on a businesslike basis. 
I know that the shortcomings rest with the top people in Budget and Agriculture. 

Would you consider making one further effort to resolve the situation for the 
four Northwestern States that are now most heavily afflicted by this recession? 
It is my suggestion that the Senate appropriate the full amount for forest roads 
for 1959 that results from the pending conference. If the bill stands, this will be 
an additional $18,914,000. 

I would suggest that the Department be advised to program the full authori- 
zation for any year that timber purchaser construction is estimated to exceed 
25 percent of the timber road construction program. 

If you believe there would be an advantage, I hope you will insure that the 
Department uses its contract authority commencing in 1960. At this point, 
however, I am concerned that unless we appropriate the full amount authorized 
for 1958-59 the Department will never act of its own accord. 

Any consideration you wish to give these views when Secretary Benson and 
the Forest Service testify will be deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE MORSE. 
CONTRACT AUTHORITY FOR PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. Since the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 
the Congress has provided contract authority for this program. 
However, we have continued to provide direct appropriations for the 
program. 

I discussed this matter with the Secretary of Agriculture on Mon- 
day, and I assume from his statements the Department has no objec- 
tion to proceeding on a contract authority basis. Am I correct? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct, Senator. We have been reviewing 
this matter in the last few days. Some of the personnel from the 
Forest Service might like to comment further. 

I would say personally that it would be somewhat simpler to ap- 
propriate the whole authorization. If we use the contract authority 
the Congress would ultimately have to appropriate for whatever ob- 
ligations we have to liquidate from the use of the contract. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Does that utilize all of the existing authoriza- 
tion now up to this year? 

Chairman Haypen. If the Bureau of the Budget would request 
the full amount we would appropriate it, but the Bureau of the Budget 
did not request the full amount of the authorization in 1958 and the 
estimate for 1959 is not for the full authorization. 

Mr. Pzrrerson. In all frankness, Senator, I must admit that that 
was primarily our fault in the Department, the reason being that we 
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felt it necessary within the funds we had to activate housing, and 
Operation Outdoors, and timber sales and so forth, and did not ask for 
the full amount of the authorization. 

Chairman Haypen. All the other branches of the Government that 
are authorized to use contract authority have been using it. I was 
very pleased to hear the Secretary say that he would take advantage 
of it immediately with respect to the money to be made available for 
forest roads and trails in the highway bill that Congress approved 
last night. 

Mr. Pererson. Presently there is $5,914,000 that would be available 
to use. The bill last night makes an additional $5 million, I believe, 
available for 1959 plus an increased authorization for future years. 

Mr. Cliff may wish to comment further on some of the aspects of 
this program. We think we can use some of the contract authority. 


EXISTING AUTHORIZATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. For the current fiscal year there is an authori- 
zation of $27 million. Only $24,336,000 was appropriated, leaving 
an unappropriated authorization of $2,664,000. For the coming 
fiscal year there is a $27 million authorization, and the conference com- 
mittee version of the pending Highway Act includes an additional 
$5 million authorization. Assuming that this bill will become law 
you would have a total contract authorization of $34,664,000. If you 
were to proceed on the contract authority basis, how much liquidation 
‘ash would be required in fiscal 1959 to finance such a program ? 

What would be your estimate of the liquidating money you would 
require ? 

Mr. Curr. If we should use the full authorization for fiscal years 
1958 and 1959 as included in the new 1958 Highway Act, it would 
take an additional appropriation in fiscal year 1959 of about $2 million 
to liquidate 1958 increased obligations, as nearly as we can forecast 
right now. 

Senator DworsHaK. An additional $5 million also. 

Mr. Curr. Yes. That would liquidate the debts as they come due 
in 1959 if we obligated the full $10,914,000 of unused authorizations 
for fiscal years 1958 and 1959. Eventually, as the payments on con- 
tracts became due we would have to have the authorization matched by 
appropriations. 

Senator Dworsnak. You could not wait too long, could you? These 
contractors are not willing to go along for such a period. 

Mr. Curr. Well, by shifting over to a cash basis we have some un- 
used cash that. we carry over each year. We incur an obligation to 
pay when we enter into contracts but we keep the cash until the 
job is completed or until installment payments are due. We usually 
have about $8 million to $10 million cash carryover which is held 
to pay off obligations on road contracts as they come due. 

Senator DworsHaK. You are pretty good housekeepers. 

Mr. Crirr. I am trying to say that in fiscal 1959 if we obligated this 
full authorization that we could do it with an additional cash in 
hand of about $2 million above the amount included in the fiscal year 
1959 budget request. In succeeding years as the bills came due, we 
would have to have additional money to pay them. 
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LAG IN FEDERAL AID TO STATES 


Chairman Haynen. I know that there is considerable lag with re- 
spect to the Federal aid to the States. 

I think the road programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
National Park Service are comparable to your road programs. The 
are all on federally owned lands and are built with Federal funds. 
These agencies have found that the contract authority procedure is 
readily adaptable to their programs, and I am sure you will have the 
same experience. 

Under the contract authority procedure you would award a con- 
tract, which is a firm obligation of the Government. However, you 
would not pay the contractor until he has earned money under his 
contract, and there is always a lag from the time of the award until 
he has actually earned. 

Mr. Curr. That is right. 

Chairman Haypen. I would like to see you try it out whole- 
heartedly on a contract authorization basis and see what the result 
in the end is. 


APPLICATION OF NATIONAL FORESTS RECEIPTS 


Senator Dworsuak. Mr. Cliff, can you explain that footnote 4 in- 
volving $10,788,500 ? 

Mr. Curr. That is the money that we get for roads and trails from 
10 percent of the receipts from national forests. As you know, the law 
provides for spending 10 percent of the total receipts on forest roads 
and trails, and that is the amount that the 10-percent fund added 
up to. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is use of that restricted or is that coordinated 
with your regular appropriation ? 

Mr. Curr. It has to be spent within the States where the receipts 
originated but we combine this 10-percent money with our appropri- 
ated funds in developing our total program. 

Senator DworsiaKk. But you do religiously follow the formula of 
seeing that the States, where the receipts originate, get the benefits 
therefrom ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir; that is a requirement of the law. 


CONSTRUCTION BY TIMBER PURCHASERS 


Chairman Haypen. It is my understanding that in addition to the 
construction of roads from appropriated funds it is estimated that 
roads costing approximately $30 million are built by timber purchas- 
ers annually. Am I correct about that amount of road work they do? 

Mr. Curr. That is the estimated value of the roads constructed by 
timber purchasers in fiscal year 1957. The amount and value of road 
construction by timber purchasers has been increasing rather con- 
sistently over the past 5 to 10 years. It will be a little greater than 
$30 million in fiscal year 1958. 

Chairman Haypven. If these roads are built by the timber purchas- 
ers the timber-sale receipts are reduced accordingly; that is, the pur- 
chaser getting his money back for the road expenditure, whereas, if 
the roads were built by the Forest Service the price of the road would 
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be recovered by a better price for the stumpage. Am I correct about 
that ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Pererson. Except for the 25 percent. 

Chairman Haypen. Then the counties where this timber is cut, if the 
purchaser builds the road, do not get any money from that portion of 
the sale price that is for the construction of the road. If the road is 
built with appropriated funds the counties receive their full 25 per- 
cent, as authorized. 

Mr. Pererson. The counties would get 25 percent of more money 
by way of the difference between the value of the stumpage without 
the road and the value of the stumpage with the road built by the 
Government. 


ECONOMY OF GOVERNMENT-BUILT ROADS 


Chairman Haypen. Even paying that 25 percent to the counties, on 
the average does it pay you to build the roads with appropriated 
funds ? 

Mr. Curr. That is somewhat conjectural, Senator, if you discount 
the 25-percent factor. 

Generally, where the Government builds the road we recover the 
cost of that road rather promptly by increased receipts for stumpage. 
In addition, we usually get more competitive bidding, especially in 
those areas where there are a number of operators desiring the same 
timber. 

If the road is built by the Government the competitive opportuni- 
ties for the smaller operators particularly are improved and generally 
speaking we get more competitive bidding and a better bid price. 
That is over and above the appraised price, which is always higher 
where the road is constructed by the Government than where the 
roads are built by the purchaser. 

Mr. Pererson. I think one of the important things in this discus- 
sion, Senator, is the fact that where the Government builds the road 
timber operators or sawmill operators who cannot bid on the timber 
because they do not have the capital to put into the road cost, can 
where the Government builds the road, bid on that timber and we 
distribute the timber more equitably among all of the possible users 
of the timber. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is there not liable to be less competition where 
the larger operators are required to build the roads? 

Mr. Prrerson. Where the operators are required to build the roads 
there is less competition to the extent that the small operators do not 
have the capital to build the roads. Where the Government builds the 
road all of the operators can enter a bid if they wish to do so and the 
competition to that extent is increased. 

Chairman Haypen. Have you any other questions on roads, Sena- 
tor Dworshak ? 

Senator Dworsuax. No; except generally I wanted to inquire 
whether the Forest Service is fully alerted to the possibilities of utiliz- 
ing increased forest road and trail appropriations to build access roads 
which may not necessarily be needed now because of the declining de- 
mands for timber but rather to anticipate the revival in demand 
which is inevitable so that the Forest Service will in the meantime 
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have these roads built to tap the mature stands of timber which should 
be logged as quickly as possible. 


ANTICIPATED TIMBER TRADE REVIVAL 


Are you going to anticipate the revival in the lumber trade and not 
wait until then to utilize fully all of the additional funds which are 
made available under these accelerated programs ? 

Mr. Pererson. Certainly, one of the prime considerations, Sena- 
tor Dworshak, in building | an access road is to not only anticipate 
subsequent sales but to open areas of timber that have reached such 
a degree of maturity that they should be harvested in order to get 
that off the ground and start a new crop growing. 

You can interrogate the Forest Service personnel themselves but I 
personally feel assured that the Forest Service is alert to the point that 
you make. 

Senator Dworsnax. It seems somewhat incompatible at the 
moment to have increased appropriations for these forest development 
roads at a time when there is a diminished demand for the timber, but 
in view of the fact that that condition may change radically in the 
next vear or two, certainly you ought to be planning toward the end 
of utilizing all of these funds. 

Mr. Pererson. That is true, but even in spite of the presently lesser 
demand for timber there are now access roads being built by pur- 
chasers as we have discussed which, with increased funds, the Forest 
Service—that is, the Government—would otherwise build. 

We have discussed what we think would be the beneficial effect that 
would accrue even in spite of the diminishing demand for timber. 

Senator Dworsuak. So that you are on top of this problem and 
are going to go ahead and do the best possible job and utilize these 
increased funds ? 

Mr. Pererson. We think we can utilize them; yes, sir. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS IN THE CACHE NATIONAL FOREST 


Chairman Haypen. The House allowed the budget estimate of 
450,000 for the acquisition of lands in the Cache National Forest and 
the estimate of $10,000 for the acquisition of lands in this forest to 
be derived from receipts. 

The justifications for these items will be included in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Acquisition of lands for Cache National Forest 


| 
Acquis tion | Acquis tion 





of lands for | of lands 
n at onal for Cache Total 
forests, National 
special acts Forest 
Appropriat‘on Act, 1958, and base for 1959 ; $10, 000 $50. 000 $60, 000 


Budget estimate, 1959___ 10, 000 50, 000 60. 000 
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Project statement 








| 
Project | 1957 | 1958 1959 

| (estimated) | (estimated) 
—_—- ane _ _ | — a — | 
Acquisition of lands for Cache National Forest___- $56, 391 | $63, 416 $60, 000 
Unob! gated balance brought forward. . —3, 416 itil wed 
Unobligated balance carried forward __ | 3, 416 |--------------|-~-.---------- 


Total appropriation or estimate 59, 807 | 60, 000 60, 000 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS IN THE SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST 


Chairman Haypen. The House disallowed the estimate of $300,000 
for the acquisition of lands in the Superior National Forest. 

The Department is asking that these funds be restored. 

The justifications and formal amendment will be included in the 
record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Acquisition of lands for Superior National Forest 


Appropriation, 1966, and ‘bate for 1900.....2.2.6 a $500, 000 
Butect eutimate, 30000 sc. es oe ee ee ee 300, 000 

Decrease (to provide for acquisition of lands at about the 1958 
OVO) a2 edna ee con eae a ieee — 200, 000 

Project statement 
os én —,-— ie 
| | 1958 (esti- | Increase (+) 1959 (esti- 
Project | 1957 | mated) or decrease mated) 
| (—) 

Acquisition of lands for Superior National | | 
Forest a ee Te Seas $273, 590 $568, 090 | —$68, 090 | $500, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward _....___- -41, 680 | — 268, 090 | +-68, 090 — 200, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward ---.-.-.--- 268, 090 | 200, 000 | —200, 000 |.....----2-.. 
Appropriation or estimate_...........---- 500, 000 | 500,000 | = 1—200, 000 | 300, 000 


| | 





1 The proposed decrease in appropriation of $200,000 is offset by a carryover of an equivalent amount from 
fiscal year 1958 which wil! permit a program in the fiscal year 1959 at approximately the same level as in the 
fiscal year 1958. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1958. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: As requested in your letter of March 12, 1958, there is 
enclosed a statement with respect to an amendment which the Department re- 
quests be made in the Department of the Interior and related agencies appropria- 
tion bill, 1959, as passed by the House of Representatives. 

We believe that funds required to enable the Forest Service to continue the 
presentely planned level of land acquisition in the Superior wilderness area of 
Minnesota should be provided. The presently expanded program to purchase 
land and improvements in the specified area was authorized by the act of June 
22, 1956. Based on this authorization the program of securing options has been 
accelerated with obligations of $450,000 currently estimated for fiscal year 1958 
and $600,000 for fiscal year 1959. It would be detrimental to the purchase pro- 
gram to reduce in fiscal year 1959 the rate of land purchases so carefully built 
up during fiscal years 1957 and 1958. Accordingly, it is requested that the 
$300,000 reduction by the House in this item be restored. 

Otherwise, the bill as passed by the House provides for a well-balanced pro- 
gram for the Forest Service in the fiscal year 1959. Representatives of the 
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Department will be glad to appear before your committee to discuss the 1959 
budget estimates of the Forest Service. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. L. PETERSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 
FOREST SERVICE 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR NATIONAL ForESTS, SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST 


(House hearings, pp. 797-800) 


a hci ithaca nce a nian tae aoa igi cabal $500, 000 
Se IN NR ona otc ccna kneeling: ictal Rca 300, 000 
PECGOE MOGs Fete no. oe ese cee bean eat 
ROY eS ect cre Sica ae nega ea 300, 000 


(P. 30, line 20) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 30, after line 20, insert the following language included in the 1959 
budget but deleted by the House: 


“SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST 


“For the acquisition of forest land within the Superior National Forest, 
Minn., under the provisions of the act of June 22, 1948 (62 Stat. 570; 16 U. 8. C. 
577c-577h), as amended, $300,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be used for the acquisition of any land 
without the approval of the local government concerned.” 


HOUSE REPORT (P. 11) 


“The committee has disallowed the budget estimate of $300,000. Carry- 
over funds of at least $200,000 will be available which should provide, in line 


with the current level of obligation, for a sound program of land acquisition in 
fiscal year 1959.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


Prior to 1957 the annual purchase program averaged from $60,000 to $70,000 
per year. The act of June 22, 1956 (70 Stat. 326), amending the act of June 22, 
1948, authorized the appropriation of an additional $2 million to purchase land 
and improvement to preserve the unique qualities of the remaining wilderness 
canoe area in the Superior National Forest, Minn. Congress appropriated 
$500,000 in fiscal year 1957 and 1958 to carry out the increased purchase program. 
Careful planning and negotiation was necessary to increase the purchase pro- 
gram to a level consistent with that contemplated in the 1957 and 1958 appropria- 
tion acts without unduly raising prices. 

During fiscal year 1957, 32 tracts containing 2,741 acres, costing $267,000, were 
approved for purchase. To date in fiscal year 1958, purchase options have been 
signed which will obligate about $390,000. By the end of fiscal year 1958 it is 
expected that options will be signed for purchases which would obligate about 
$450,000, or a total of $183,000 more than in fiscal year 1957. Present indications 
are that options to be signed in fiscal year 1959 will cover purchases amounting 
to $600,000. This represents a change in the program requirements that were 


estimated at the time the 1959 budget was prepared, as indicated by the following 
table: 
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Superior National Forest land acquisition program, fiscal years 1958 and 1959 




















Estimated Increase (+) 
in 1959 Estimate or decrease 
budget (+) 

= es = | abdeeplee 
Fiscal year 1958: 
EE siidiukan cee seactendawtbtenasabeens . $568, 090 $450, 090 —$118, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance available from 1957-- -- — 268, 090 — 268, 090 |. = 
Unobligated balance carried into 1959______-- 200, 000 318, 000 +118, 000 
Appropriation, 1958 -_.- 500, 000 500, 000 |.......--- al 
Fiscal year 1959: 
INE: 5.2 at incniahanidsitibinad dd.aiebhe death eeeicwshelaamiies 500, 000 600, 000 +100, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance available from 1958__._ — 200, 000 —318, 000 —118, 000 
Unobligated balance carried into 1960__..........._.._}--------.- 18, 000 +18, 000 
Appropriation required, 1959___- ‘ aa 300, 000 | | RE ee 3 








Present program developments thus indicate an unobligated balance of 
$318,000 as of June 30, 1958, compared with anticipated options to be signed 
during fiscal year 1959 which would obligate about $600,000. To provide adequate 
funds to meet the anticipated program requirements the appropriation of $300,000 
proposed in the budget estimates, together with the unobligated balance which 
will be available from the 1958 appropriation, would be required. 

It would be very detrimental and costly to the purchase program to cut in 
half in fiscal year 1959 the rate of land purchases so carefully built up during 
fiscal years 1957 and 1958. It would cause a very undesirable reaction from 
landowners when ready to sell in 1959, to be told funds were insufficient and pur- 
chase must be delayed. 

The Department therefore urgently requests restoration of the $300,000 re- 
duction by the House for this item. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR RESTORATION REQUEST 


Chairman Haypen. Will you tell the committee why you would like 
to have this money restored ? 

Mr. Horxins. If I might answer that, the original act authorizing 
acquisition funds to purchase land on the Superior National Forest 

was approved June 22, 1948, and from then until 1956 we were spend- 
ing about $60,000 a year. 

In 19: 56, Congress passed another law enlarging the purchase area. 
It added an authorization of $2 million more and appropriated in 
1957, $500,000. 

Now to jump from $60,000 to $500,000 in one year is apt to unduly 
increase prices, so that year we just spent $250,000. 

This year, however, Congress appropriated $500,000 more and we 
expect to spend $4! 50,000. “Next year we expect to spend $600,000. 
We will have a $300,000 carryover, but if we do not get an additional 
$300,000 we will have to cut back on the rarefully built up accelerated 
purchase program. 

I think it is very important to carry on. 

Chairman Haypren. How long will it take you to complete this ac- 
quisition program ? 

Mr. Hopkins. We think we can acquire it with $214 million of which 
there is $1 million yet to be appropriated. This would be $300,000 
for fiscal year 1959 and then there would be $700,000 for fiscal year 
1960. 


| 
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Chairman Haypen. What is the area involved ? 

Mr. Horxtns. Roughly about 800,000 acres but over 90 percent is 
already in public ownership. 

There is only a very small fraction privately owned, I think 24,000 
acres; and most of that is unimproved. 

There remains to be acquired about 16 resorts, however, the cost of 
which will run up very high, and some 76 cabin sites that are improved. 
It is not so much an acreage-purchase problem but individual im- 
proved properties are very costly. 


HOUSE REPORT 


Senator Dworsuak. The House reports states: 


Carryover funds of at least $200,000 will be available which should provide, in 
line with the current level of obligation, for a sound program of land acquisition 
in fiscal year 1959. 

You do not agree with that ? 

Mr. Horxrns. I think they might have been predicating that, sir, 
on the expenditures in fisc al year 1957, which was around $250,000. 
Now, you see we are increasing expenditures yearly. This year we are 
spending $450,000 and next year plan to spend $600,000. 

We expect to have a carryover, at the end of this fiscal year, of 
$300,000 and if one looked at the expenditures in 1957, he might say 
“That will be enough in 1959 to do the same thing we did in 1957. 

But the plan is to step up the spending program this year to $450,- 
000 and next year to $600,000 to carry on an expanded program. 

Mr. McAropte. Senator, these few remaining resort sites which the 
Government is purchasing in this area are getting more expensive all 
the time and even 1 year’s delay means more cost to the Government. 

Senator Dworsnak. Thank you. 

Chairman Haypen. Are there any further questions of the Forest 
Service? 

If not, gentlemen, we thank you for your appearance. 

Mr. McArorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


GRAND RAPIDS RESEARCH 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Thye, a member of this subcommittee 
has requested that a resolution of the Forest Region Rehabilitation 
Committee of Minnesota requesting additional funds for forest re- 
search be included in the record. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


Bemips1, MInn., December 31, 1957. 
Senator Epwarp THYE, 


Senator From Minnesota, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR THYE: I am enclosing herewith a resolution adopted by the 
Forest Region Rehabilitation Committee at their last meeting. 

The Forest Region Rehabilitation Committee is an organization of county offi- 
cials from the 18 northeastern counties of the State, formed in 1947—at your sug- 
gestion when you were governor—to promote the development and conservation 
of our natural resources in the area. 

Any assistance you will be able to give us will be greatly appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 





PAUL M. OLSTAD, 
Secretary, Forest Region Rehabilitation Committee. 
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RESOLUTION 


Whereas the economy of the forest region of Minnesota is to a large extent 
dependent on the fullest use and development of the timber resources of the area ; 
and 

Whereas approximately one-third of our commercial forest land at the present 
is producing little or no timber and more land is each year reverting to a non- 
productive stage ; and 

Whereas a fuller development of these resources will increase the tax base 
of the area, provide additional revenue through the sale of timber products, in- 
crease opportunities for employment and manufacture, conserve the water re- 
sources and assist in the development of the tourist industry and in its use for 
recreational purposes ; and 

Whereas the future development and conservation of this important resource 
is dependent on scientific research and management and on the control of fires, 
insects and disease ; and 

Whereas the counties and other taxing districts are unable to finance such 
research : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Forest Region Rehabilitation Committee endorse the recom- 
mendation of the upper Mississippi Valley section of the Society of Foresters for 
increased appropriation for the Lake States Experiment Station of the United 
States Forest Service, and particularly to the research center at Grand Rapids 
which serves northern Minnesota, commencing with an initial appropriation of 
$147,000; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to our Representatives and 
Senators in Congress and that they be requested to sponsor and support such 
appropriation. 

FOREST RESEARCH IN ARKANSAS 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Fulbright, who appeared before the 
committee, the other day has requested that three letters addressed to 
him from people in Arkansas with respect to additional funds for 
forest research be included in the record. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


ARKANSAS Woop Propucts ASSOCIATION, 
Little Rock, Ark., March 20, 1958. 
Hon J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Senator: Our association has been very much interested in the 
research work that is being done in our State by the two United States forest 
research stations, namely, Harrison in the Ozarks and Crossett in the southern 
part of the State. 

Two years ago we appeared in the interest of this program before commit- 
tees of the National Congress in company with representatives from other 
Southern States. An increase was made in the appropriation at that time for 
these experimental stations. 

Last month our board of directors met with the directors of these two stations 
and also a representative from their New Orleans headquarters, and they ex- 
plained to us in detail how this money had been spent during the past 2 years, 
and also outlined their needs for additional funds at this time both to carry 
on and increase the work of the stations. 

Frankly, after the question and answer period with these gentlemen men- 
tioned above, our board was thoroughly satisfied that substantial progress 
had been made and it would be a shame to let the progress be delayed or suffer 
during the next 2 years. 

The Forest Farmers Association and other Southern groups are supporting 
these increased appropriations, and we would like to join them in bringing 
the matter to your attention for favorable consideration. 

Funds for this program were included in the Interior appropriations bill 
which has already been reported out of committee and passed by the House. 
However, this appropriation bill did not provide for the increased forest research 
fund, and, of course, we are very disappointed. 

If you feel that this important work should be carried on, we would like 
for you to use your support to see if you cannot get action by the Senate in 
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restoring the increased forestry research fund that was left out of the House | 
bill. 


On the attached sheet you will find what we think should be considered as 
to amounts and the distribution of the funds. 


If our group can be of any further assistance in the matter, please do not 
hesitate to let us know. 


Kindest personal regards. 
Yours very truly, 





W. E. Trier. | 
Funds that are being requested 
Program: Amount t 
Bottom land: Deradwood POGGIO sn cksissceini a reine ek $210, 000 ' 
Pern We ren a 8 oe ee ence 175, 000 
Shortleaf, loblolly pine hardwood management ($100,000 for Arkan- ' 
a a Ss ple ea eri er 270, 000 
Gulf coast slash, long leaf management; direct seeding; insect, 
iS SORTING a i os es ean een me 75, 000 
I as ehcp iil cratic apc tenn gang sdleprioanaac tae 730, 000 
Division as to States: | 
a i el eae cain cals ee Se 100, 000 
MUON cSt sa na sak de cs Insane a edmond chan oem aa pg a ata 100, 000 
DN i ic Sek teva dak nde aca ae ogee mame balm alsa area 70, 000 
Mc ache intestate sala Saieneplinlss tables tigbca isc diaicans Cg eieale ited bates 75, 000 


sc pit Se cs eg ahs one tes a ag 210, 000 


; 

NN as ain name 555, 000 : 
ROPIORET CISOE NORE oss oe teeticee ee eee 175, 000 : 
I a ee 730,000 | 


OzaARK STAVE MANUFACTURING Co., 
March 20, 1958. 


W. J. FULBRIGHT, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sir: I have been informed that on April 2-3, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee will consider the Forest Service item. The Arkansas Wood Products 
Association, of which I am a member, is highly interested in a badly needed 
increase of funds for forest research work in this State at the centers located 
at Harrison and Crossett and, for the river bottoms, at Stoneville, Miss. As you 
may know I am in very close touch with the work being done especially in 
northwest Arkansas, and am convinced of the necessity of an increase. 

We need to push work along the following: 

(1) We are convinced that the work with mountain hardwoods, particularly, 
white oak, will reveal how we can bring young stands to merchantable size 
quickly without defects. We know that we can increase growth by thinnings, 
but we need to learn how to control quality. (2) We know that aerial spraying 
techniques offer a cheap and economical way of eliminating scrub hardwoods, 
and think it should also be feasible to spread seed from the air and convert large 
areas to productive forests. But we must learn under what condition the seed | 
will germinate and develop. We must also determine what such a program i 
would do to our watersheds. (3) In the Ozark and Ouachita Mountains where [ 
soils are thinner and more diverse our studies must include soil-moisture control 
as an objective to increase growth. 

This program if carried properly will undoubtedly increase appreciably the 
profit to all owners of woodlands no matter of what size. 

I know you are thoroughly acquainted with our problem in the Arkansas 
mountains and can evaluate the above statements. We hope you can spare 
some of your valuable time to assist and support us in our effort to receive the 
amount of money absolutely necessary to carry on this important project. The 
writer and businessmen in this territory would greatly appreciate your help in 
this worthwhile project. 

Thanking you and with kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 


emer err = 


D. H. Katz. 
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’ ARKANSAS STATE ForESTRY COMMISSION, 
Little Rock, Ark., March 18, 1958. 
_ Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
United States Senate, 
t Washington, D. C. 
DeAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Your interest in forestry and the forests of Arkansas 
: is well known, I am sure primarily because the forests are vital to our State’s 


progress. Two out of every five industrial workers in this State derive their 
income from helping to convert the forests to useful products and the gross 
: annual value of forest products is somewhere between 350 and 400 million dol- 
lars a year. 

Tremendous advances have been made in the last 15 years through the better 
management of our forests and we are now growing more than is being har- 
vested. I think it is safe to say that the forest experiment stations located in 
this State have taken a large part in guiding the skills required for intensive 
forest management. In this field with every new discovery made, many new 
avenues for research crop up; and I am sure you will agree that all progress 
stems from inquiries into better and newer ways of doing things. 

We, in this State, are very proud of the three forest experiment stations which 
serve us: Crossett; Stoneville, Miss.; and Harrison. We were considerably 
alarmed to note that in acting on the 1959 appropriation bill containing United 


cio fs 8S 


' States Forest Service items, no provisions were made for increasing funds avail- 
0 able to these stations. The Forest Farmers Association of Atlanta, Ga., appeared 
0 before the House Appropriations Committee and presented a case for an increase 
0 of $730,000, to be used in the South to strengthen work in bottomland hardwoods, 
“4 loblolly, and short-leaf pine areas, and upland hardwood areas, of which $100,000 


was to be allocated to the three stations serving Arkansas, as mentioned above. 
t The State forestry commission strongly supports this increase as I understand 
does the Arkansas Wood Products Association. 
”) : The officers in charge of these stations presented their case before the Wood 
Products Association a little over a month ago and outlined the need for addi- 
tional funds to further strengthen the work now being done and in the new prob- 
lems which need to be tackled. I attended this gathering and was quite sur- 
prised to know of the new problems presented by the forests which need intensive 
study. As an example, the Crossett station has for the past few years been 
probing the effects of moisture on the growth of pine stands. Its preliminary 
findings indicate that major changes may be needed in forest management sys- 


- ; tems to cope with the tremendous moisture requirements of a pine forest. I was 
bn ' astounded to find, for instance, that an ordinary pine tree 10 inches in diameter 
ot F requires over a barrel of water a day for maximum growth. 

d The Crossett station is even studying the conditions necessary to increase 
a the growth of high-density wood, since we already know that 800 pounds of high- 
a density (summer) wood will produce as much pulp as 1,500 pounds of low- 


density (spring) wood. High-density growth is put on a tree during the late 
summer and fall when moisture is a critical factor. 


™ These basic studies, and many others, which will result in practical increases 

om in forest production, should be of vital interest to every citizen of the State, and 

7 I hope you will see fit to put our case before the Senate committee hearings 

ng which, I understand, are to be very soon. 

As Very kindest personal regards. 

ae ) Sincerely, 

ae Frep H. Lana, State Forester. 

am i 

ore RESEARCH ON THE MANAGEMENT OF Bottom LAND HARDWOODS AND THE 

rol GENETICS OF SOUTHERN TREES 

the The most fertile hardwood forest lands in the United States are found in the 

bottom lands of the Mississippi and other major streams of the South. The 

sas ' Mississippi River Delta lands alone cover 18 million acres in Arkansas, Missis- 

are sippi, and Louisiana. Nearly half of the delta is in forests, consisting of cotton- 

the wood, willow, cypress, oaks, elm, ash, and other species, which provide much of 

"he the country’s supply of fine hardwoods. 

in These productive lands will justify intensive management as soon as the 
technical knowledge becomes available. The Forest Service is studying the | 
management of these complex forest at Stoneville, Miss., a substation of the 


Southern Forest Experiment Station. Progress has been made on classifying 


manera > 


| 
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forest types, and prescribing the first steps to bring the forests under manage- 
ment. Insects and diseases causing lumber defects are under study. Tech- 
niques for producing rapid-growing cottonwood stands from slips or cuttings 
have been worked out. 

The forest industries of this area are keenly interested in this research and 
have been contributing $15,000 a year to the program. The progress of this 
work needs to be speeded up. Major problems needing further study are: 

1. Determining the relation of growth of different bottom land species to 
forest soils, sites, and growing space. This information is needed as a basis 
for deciding where and how the major species should be grown in a program of 
intensive management. 

2. Restoring depleted areas by tree planting. Very little is known about 
planting of hardwoods other than cottonwood. Techniques of planting or propa- 
gating the valuable species must be worked out so that they can be reestablished 
on areas where natural reproduction is lacking. 

It is estimated that an increase of $100,000 will be needed for this work. 

The Southern Institute of Forest Genetics was established at Gulfport, Miss., 
by the Forest Service in 1954. It serves as a regional center of forest genetics 
research for the entire South, embracing nearly 200 million acres of some of the 
most productive pine and hardwood forests in the world. 

Initial studies at Gulfport have concerned the selection and breeding of superior 
southern pines for timber production. A search is underway for unique trees 
that can serve as parents for improved strains. Other studies concern hybridiz- 
ing the four major and several minor species of southern pines to create new 
combinations. Some of these hybrids are resistant to diseases like rust canker 
and brown spot needle disease. Hybrid longleaf pines grow faster in early life 
than purebred longleaf. 

More recent work includes a search for pines having superior wood quality, and 
the selection of southern hardwoods of better growth, higher quality, and greater 
pest resistance. 

This program now needs to be intensified in two ways. Early leads must be 
exploited by stepping up the testing of superior strains and hybrids. This 
requires a vigorous program of breeding, planting, and screening the most promis- 
ing types. Second, the program needs to be deepened by studying the nature and 
control of propagation, flowering, fruiting, and inheritance in the major southern 
species. 

It is estimated that this work will require an increase of $100,000. 


STATEMENT OF NEEDS, FirscaALt YEAR 1959, CENTRAL OZARKS RESEARCH CENTER, 
HARRISON, ARK. 


Work at the Central Ozarks Center deals with over 12 million acres of moun- 
tain land in the Ozark and Ouachita Mountains. Headquarters are at Harrison, 
Ark., and a subunit is located in Hot Springs. The center is now staffed with 
3 research foresters in Harrison and 2 at Hot Springs. Work is progressing 
according to plan along the following lines: 

1. Forest management research in management methods, including timber stand 
improvement, regeneration, growth and yield, and planting of abandoned farm- 
lands. 

2. Range and watershed management, including cooperative work in deter- 
mining the effect of mass land clearing for native range on water runoff, erosion 
and infiltration, and an exploratory study regarding wildlife habitat. 

Important work which cannot be undertaken without additional assistance in- 
cludes the following: 

1. Upland hardwood management: The problem here is to learn how to increase 
growth rates without sacrificing quality. The problem applies to many thou- 
sands of acres of hardwood sites, mainly north slopes, where fire protection has 
resulted in good young growing stock. Coincident with this objective is a com- 
panion, that of determining effect of hardwood management practices on food 
supplies for wildlife. 

2. The Alexandria Research Center is showing how direct seeding can restore 
productivity to large areas of cutover land in Louisiana. Nearly 3 millions of 
acres of undesirable growing stock in the mountains of Arkansas require similar 
restoration, but conventional methods of conversion are far too expensive. Use 
of aerial techniques for eliminating scrub species and for sowing seed offer great 
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hope of such restoration at a cost low enough to make the investment worth- 
while. But many problems must be studied to learn how to make such a solution 
effective, such as site preparation, seed germination, selection of sites, sowing 
methods, and so forth. 

3. Work in south Arkansas shows that great increases in forest growth may 
occur when stands are treated to channel available soil mosture to preferred 
growing stock. The prospects of growth increases from such work may be even 
greater in the mountains where soils are thinner and less rainfall occurs. How- 
ever, studies testing applicability are needed because of the great diversity in 
soils and species which characterize the mountain territory. 

It is estimated that $60,000 annually in addition to present appropriations is 
needed to provide for this research at Harrison and Hot Springs. No additional 
overhead, nor expensive capital improvements are required, and thus all the 
increase will be available for research. 





STATEMENT REGARDING WORK AND FINANCING FOR FISCAL YEAR 1959, THE CROSSETT 
BRANCH 


The Crossett Branch began operations in 1934 on 1,680 acres of timberland 
that was donated for research purposes by the Crossett Co. The company has 
since leased the Federal Government an additional 1,800 acres. It is essentially 
an upland loblolly and shortleaf pine station, although some work is being done 
in upland hardwoods. The Branch is responsible for attempting to keep up to 
date with the research needs of the owners of 10 million acres of forest land 
in south Arkansas and north Louisiana. 

Research results produced by the Crossett Branch are well known, but perhaps 
it would be well to mention just a few of the studies to give a sample of the work 
that has been and is being done. 

1. The station has undertaken several large-scale studies on management and 
improvement of depleted stands on a pay-as-you-go basis. Results of these 
studies have encouraged a very large number of individuals and timberland 
owning companies to undertake or intensify their forestry practices. 

2. Studies of management practices that are desirable and returns that can 
be expected from farm forestry have proved very popular and undoubtedly helped 
to improve forest management on uncounted number of small holdings. 

3. Timber stand improvement studies have given many practical results and 
have indicated the kind of practices that will reduce competition from worth- 
less species and result in greatly increased growth of desirable species. 

4. Several of the thinning studies that have been undertaken by the station 
have yielded significant results in regard to the timing, degree, and cycle of 
thinning for well-stocked stands of loblolly and shortleaf pine. Other studies 
of this type now underway should give equally valuable information. 

5. Tree improvement cannot be accomplished in a short time. However, 
studies underway at the Crossett Branch indicate that it will be entirely possible 
to produce trees for the future that are twice as good from a quality and growth 
standpoint as are the average trees in the stands today. 

6. Soil and water relations studies have opened up a whole new field and 
have already paid off their cost many times over. More work in these fields 
and on the effect of fertilizers upon tree growth is currently underway. 

There has been a very large demand for research results in the past and 
these requests continue to increase as the years go by. We have been asked 
many questions in regard to forest practices that we haven’t been able to answer. 
Because of this, and the increasing intensity of forest practice throughout the 
region, we can foresee a much greater demand for the results of research in 
the future than in the past. It takes a relatively long time to get results and 
if we are to have them in time, we must increase our efforts now. Based on 
the happenings of the past and the many new possibilities of increased timber 
growth and quality that we can see from our present studies, we can practically 
guarantee a return of from $100 to $1,000 for every dollar of money spent on 
research now. It is because of these possibilities and needs that we wish to 
expand our work at the Crossett Branch. 

The new work we would undertake or the present work we would expand is 
as follows: 

1. Soil-water. relations.—Studies to date indicate that for medium- and well- 
stocked stands soil moisture is limiting to tree growth each summer, even on 





water-holding capacity of various soil types and the desirable stocking to carry 
to produce the type of wood desired. 

2. Soil improvement studies —There are a large number of studies needed 
to determine how we can best maintain and, if possible, improve our forest 
soils. The effect of complete hardwood removal, the effect of repeat burns, 
and the effect of continued stand removal upon water-holding capacity, infiltra- 
tion, and site deterioration need be studied intensively. 

3. Soil fertilizer studies.—As yet, the application of fertilizers to forest stands 
has not resulted in appreciable increased growth. However, there are a large 
number of possibilities that should be fully explored. The type of fertilizer 
needed by trees growing in various soils should be explored. The possibility 
of developing fertilizers in different forms than now used should be considered. 
If ways could be developed whereby the trees could use, say 10 percent of the 
elements added to the soils instead of 5 percent, the practice might be very worth- 
while. Also to be explored is the effect of fertilizer application to stands of 
various ages and stocking. 

4. Reproduction methods.—With the development of the pulp and paper and 
the cellulose industries has come the use for short rotation management with 
clear cutting. Due to the relatively long periods between the combination of 
good pine seed years and good growing conditions following the seed years, 
and to the yearly productive value of an acre of good forest soil, a forest land- 
owner cannot afford to.depend upon natural regeneration. It’s too costly. Con- 
sequently, methods of assuring immediate reproduction need to be worked out. 
To be studied are methods of slash disposal, direct seeding versus planting, 
hardwood and insect control, and costs and returns. 

5. Growth and yield of shortleaf-loblolly pine stands.—To date, studies that 
will give good growth and yield data by site class, product objective, and density 
of stocking are not underway. Studies covering the whole rotation are needed, 
as is genetic control. What is now known in regard to hardwood control and 
soil-moisture relation must also be considered. This is a large scale costly study, 
but needs to be undertaken as soon as possible. 

6. Fire control.—In spite of all that has been done to reduce losses from fire, 
it still remains a very great potential threat to our woodlands. We need to 
know more about new methods for controlling fires, fireline wetting agents, more 
about detection, and fire effects upon the soil and water infiltration. We need 
to start work on some of these items soon. 

7. Genetics of shortleaf-loblolly pine-——Work in tree improvement to date has 
yielded enough information to indicate that future studies will pay tremendous 
dividends. A much larger program, of the applied genetic variety, at Crossett 
is a very desirable must. 

8. Fntomology.—Insects and disease are causing millions of dollars of loss to 
timLerland owners in south Arkansas and north Louisiana each year. With 
the greatly stepped up planting program and with more stands being managed 
under the short rotation even-aged method has come much greater losses from 
tip moth and pales weevil. Just controlling tip moth losses alone would be 
worth more than it would cost to put several entomologists into the field in 
north Louisiana and south Arkansas. 

Cost of the increase in the research is estimated at $60,000 annually. Prac- 
tically all of this would go into research work as the present staff can very nearly 
handle the supervision of the work. Overhead charges would be a bare minimum. 
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deep soils with maximum water-holding capacity. In dry years some stands 
run out of water and growth stops by or before July 1. Knowing this, it is im- 
portant to determine: (1) the effect of hardwood control upon increased pine 
growth, (2) the eflect of various thinning treatments upon summer-wood growth, 
(3) the effect of stand density upon wood density and pulp yields. and (4) the 


HARRISON, ARK., RESEARCH STATION 


Chairman Haypen. Representative J. W. Trimble, of Arkansas, has 
submitted a statement for the record with respect to additional funds 
for research underway at the Harrison, Ark., station. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. J. W. TRIMBLE, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Chairman, the United States Forest Research Station at Harrison, Ark., 
is in the district which I am honored to represent. I understand there is a need 
for an additional $60,000 in this year’s appropriation for the station to move 
forward with its program. Iconcur with their request. 

I also want to concur in what Senator Fulbright has said to this committee, 
and to add my appeal to his for the funds to carry on this great work. I could 
go on and on talking about the value of reforestation and forest research work, 
but you gentlemen are fully aware of the problem, and I hope sufficient funds 
can be appropriated. 


COLUMBIA, MO., FOREST RESEARCH CENTER 


Chairman Haypen. I will include in the record a statement by Sen- 
ator Symington with respect to forest research underway at the 
Columbia, Mo., station. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR Stuart SyMINGTON 


Mr. Chairman, Timber Resources for America’s Future, recently released by 
the United States Forest Service, stresses the need for increasing forestry activi- 
ties if we are to meet the timber needs of the future. The situation in my own 
State of Missouri serves as a typical example of the need for an improved 
forestry research program. 

Missouri’s forests occupy 15 million acres; about one-third of the total land 
area in the State. Yet, the total return from the sale of timber products is only 
$1.5 million; less than one-fifth of 1 percent of the State’s total agricultural 
income. 

More than half of Missouri’s forests are located in the Ozark area, where the 
farm income problem is most acute. 

There is a great potential for improving the incomes in these areas through 
improved forestry practices. If this potential is to be realized, considerably 
more basic information is needed in proper land capabilities, land classification 
and use, forest management and utilization. A program based on factual infor- 
mation of this nature would contribute much in providing satisfactory economic 
returns to the forest owners, not only in Missouri but throughout the United 
States. 

The Advisory Committee for the Columbia Forest Research Center, United 
State Forest Service, Columbia, Mo., studied this overall problem at its 1957 
meeting. 

The Advisory Committee is composed of representatives of all segments of the 
agricultural and forestry industry in the State. I ask that the list of the mem- 
bers of this Advisory Committee, with their occupations and addresses, be in- 
serted in the record at the conclusion of my statement. 

The Advisory Committee established as the major purpose of its meeting to 
review the forest range management problem from the standpoint of the over- 
all importance and needs for additional research. Its study included the physi- 
cal characteristics of the area, the rural economy and land use problems. 

The committee unanimously recommended that research in forest range, tim- 
ber, fire, water, and economics be expanded for a joint coordinated research pro- 
gram aimed at classifying land as to its capability for forage and timber pro- 
duction and determining methods of managing these two resources—the overall 
objective being to stabilize land use at a high level of production in accordance 
with the capabilities of the land and the needs of the people in the area. 

The Forest Research Center staff was asked to review the problem and to 
submit plans for a research program in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Advisory Committee. 

I am including at this point in my statement the report of the Columbia 
Forest Research Center on the forest situation in Missouri and the recommen- 
dations for an expanded research program. 


23673—58——-36 
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CoLUMBIA FOREST RESEARCH CENTER, CENTRAL STATES FOREST EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, FOREST SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, COLUMBIA, 
Mo. 


The Advisory Committee for the Columbia Forest Research Center at their 
1957 meeting unanimously recommended that “research in forest range (includ- 
ing soils and wildlife habitat), timber, fire, water, and economics be expanded 
to provide a team of technicians for a joint coordinated research program in the 
western Ozarks aimed at classifying land as to its capabilities for forage and 
timber production and determining methods of managing these resources—the 
overall objective being to stabilize land use at a high level of production in ac- 
cordance with the capabilities of the land and the needs of the people in the 
area.” 

The research center staff agreed to draw up a proposed program in line with 
this recommendation and submit it to the steering committee for consideration 
and further action. 

The Committee has at previous meetings emphasized the need for or recom- 
mended an expanded research program in managing hardwood forests; fire 
prevention, control, and effects; soils and soil-water relationships; watershed 
management; land classification and land use; marketing forest products; and 
economics of growing, harvesting, and utilizing forest resources. 

The following expansions in the forest-research program in Missouri are 
proposed to meet these major recommendations and provide a well-balanced pro- 
gram. They are based on our best judgment as to the number and qualifica- 
tions of additional men needed to handle the work, and our best estimates of the 
amount of money. needed to finance these men and necessary nontechnical 
assistance, equipment, and travel. 

The problems to be solved in this proposed expanded program are big, and 
involve many phases or divisions of research—all important, all interrelated, 
and all interdependent. The research work must be integrated with work of 
cooperators and coordinated into a sound, practical, and efficient research 
program, 


Immediate needs for intensifying and expanding forest-research program at the 
Columbia Forest Research Center 


I. To provide a team of technicians (range, timber, fire, water, eco- 

nomics) for a joint coordinated research program in the western 

Ozarks aimed at classifying land as to its capabilities for forage 

and timber production and determining methods of managing these 

resources—the overall objective being to stabilize land use at a high 

level of production in accordance with the capabilities of the land 

erin Bie Sewtis OF The TeCOle so a * $120, 000 
II. To start new forest marketing research to develop diversified mar- 

kets and improve facilities and methods for marketing all trees for 

the highest value products which can be cut from them, with special 

emphasis on marketing the great amount of low-quality material in 

present stands and small quantities of material from small owner- 

RE ok Ba capa Sean tag Ae satin ee ee sce 30, 000 
III. (a) To provide additional operating funds to increase the effi- 

ciency of present technical men by providing nontechnical assistance 

to relieve men of routine nontechnical work and to provide essential 

travel and equipment and to facilitate training of promising stu- 

dents by providing opportunities for work on approved projects in 

connection with graduate work leading to advanced degree in forestry 

and related fields ($29,000), and (6b) to intensify and expand re- 

search in protecting and managing hardwood forests in Missouri for 

continnousl Tek yids ($22 000) *53, 000 


Total increases for intensifying and expanding forest research 
in Missouri in the immediate future__________-__- = ims, ae OOO 


‘During the first fiscal year, approximately $90,000 of these funds will be used for 
construction of buildings to facilitate research work. This will include: 

a. Completing office building ($4,000) and constructing a combination field laboratory- 
workshop-warehouse-garage building ($30,000). for the Sinkin Experimental Forest. 

b. Constructing a new office building ($25,000) and a combination field laboratory- 
workshop-warehouse-garage building ($30,000) for forest and range land-use research in 
the western Ozarks. 

During subsequent fiscal years, the funds will be spent as estimated in the table on the 
following page. 
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Breakdown of $205,000 additional funds for needed intensification and expansion of 


forest-research program 


I. $120,000 FOR NEW FOREST AND RANGE LAND-USE RESEARCH IN THE WESTERN 


MISSOURI OZARKS 





Additional Additional 
Division technical funds 
men ! 
Range-management research (including wildlife habitat)_............._._- at 3 | $45, 000 
F orest-management research (including soils) __- . isles iicitcaliee esi diaiaec tai | 2 | 30, 000 
Forest production economics ohare i sreoees Retina 1 15, 000 
W atershed-management research - _._...------ ‘ piendldimeaaeae 1 15, 000 
Fire prevention control and effects..........-- ----+---------------| 1 15, 000 





II. $30,000 FOR NEW FOREST MARKETING RESEARCH IN THE MISSOl 


Forest marketing research ----- : aah Sein Ao 2 


IIT. $53,000 TO INTENSIFY AND EXPAND RESEARCH IN FOREST PROTECTI 


TRI OZARKS 


| $30, 000 


ON, FOREST 


AND RANGE MANAGEMENT, AND FOREST ECONOMICS IN THE MISSOURI OZARKS 


(a) Additions to operating funds: ? | 


Range-management research Sa ; | 0} 52, 000 
W atershed-management research - - = — --| 0 | 4, 000 
Forest-fire research - - - | 0 | 13, 000 
Forest-insects research aed a | 0 | 1, 000 
Forest-disease research __. er - cette amet a Soy 0 6, 000 
Production economics. ........--.-- . gill . 3 0 3, 000 
(5) Additions to staff: 
Forest-management research ; = ood 1 9, 000 
Forest-insect research... kdnigdaitieds 1 hash teas taihced kann, Sates ates bodd 1 15, 000 





1 For each technical man, an average of 1 full-time local,, nontechnical man and varying amounts of loca 
temporary labor and student help are employed. 


2 Additional operating funds needed for more efficient work of present staff. 1 technical man in forest- 
fire research will have to be dropped unless additional funds are provided. 


NOTES ON THE ForEstT SITUATION IN MISSOURI AND NEED FOR 
ADDITIONAL FOREST RESEARCH 


MISSOURI OZARKS A LOW-INCOME AREA a 


The Missouri Ozarks is a low-income area and is not contributing its share 
to making this country internally strong. Thirty-three Ozark counties have 
an average yearly farm income of less than $2,000. Five of these have an 
income of less than $1,000. Three Ozark counties have been designated as pilot 
counties in the rural development program. The natural resources—forests, na- 
tive forage, soil, water, and wildlife—are not being used to their full potential in 
supporting the people of the region and the country as a whole. The forests 
which cover 55 percent of the Ozarks have been overcut, high graded, periodically 
burned, overgrazed, and attacked by insects and diseases until they are pro- 
ducing only about one-fifth to one-third of their potential. 

The native grasses on the glades in the western Ozarks, on the prairie 
peninsulas extending from the prairie along ridgetops into the forest, and in 
the more open forest stands have been so overgrazed and burned that the good 
species have been eliminated or reduced in number and growth and are pro- 
ducing about one-fifth of their potential. 

About 40 percent of the original forests on the better land has been cleared 
for other crops. Some of the land was good enough and has been managed well 
enough to produce fairly good crops. A sizable but undetermined acreage has 
been abandoned because of low yields after a few years of cultivation. Like 
the forests and the native range, the cleared fields are not producing to their 
capacity. 

These changes in cover and improper farming practices have played havyoe 
with water relations, accelerated erosion, and resulted in poorer and drier sites, 
excessive runoff, muddy streams, and floods. Changes in habitat and hunting 
pressures have all but eliminated many kinds of wildlife. 
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LAND USE CONFLICT—TREES VERSUS GRASS 


The reduction in productivity of the land without a corresponding reduction 
in population has resulted in serious economic situations. Needs for immediate 
income, the small size of Oownerships, out-of-date equipment and land-use prac- 
tices, lack of capital, lack of knowledge on managing natural resources, shifts 
in land use, too few industries processing local products of the forests, and the 
independence of local people and their resistance to change have resulted in a 
catch-as-catch-can economy—an economy dictated by the need for providing a 
living this year, and often without regard to effect on resources or income in 
the future. 

A good part of the recent situation is both the cause and the result of a land- 
use conflict—trees versus grass. When the good timber was cut and the timber 
companies moved on, the income from depleted forests was small, and few people 
recognized any potential value from timber production in the future. 

Livestock on pasture and open range became the primary source of farm 
income. Most local owners preferred grass to timber, and spent much time and 
effort trying to eliminate the trees to prevent them from crowding out the grass. 

After half a century of trying to get rid of the trees, 55 percent of the area 
is still forested. But the timber yields are so low that about 87 percent of the 
farm income is from livestock and livestock products. 


SITE CAPABILITIES A BASIC PROBLEM 


A basie problem in restoring the productivity of the Ozark land is determining 
what crops can and should be grown on each type of land so that the land use 
can be defined and stabilized. It is generally agreed that a piece of land will 
not produce a good crop of timber and a good crop of grass at the same time, 
and that the present cover and use does not always reflect the true productive 
capacity of the land. 

Basic information on the physical and chemical characteristics of the soil and 
a better understanding of the basic requirements, ecology, and successional 
trends of forest and rang vegetation are needed for a sound practical classifica- 
tion of soils. Such a classification is needed in estimating present and poten- 
tial forage and timber production and determining proper land use. Research 
in these fields has been concentrated in the more productive areas, and very little 
of this type of information is available for the Ozarks. 


LAND-USE PROBLEM IN WESTERN OZARKS IS CRITICAL 


The land use problem is particularly critical in the western Ozarks.’ This 
area is in a transition zone between prairie and forests, where small changes in 
soil, climate, or management proctices can bring about a big change in vegetative 
cover. 

The soils and climate are generally less favorable for tree growth from the 
east to the west toward the prairies. Water is believed to be a critical factor. 
It is generally believed that native prairie forage originally occupied a much 
larger area than it does now. 


GLADES ARE A FORAGE-PRODUCING AREA 


Native forage is still the main cover on about one-half million acres in the 
“glades” in southwest Missouri. The glade soils are derived from Jefferson City 
limestone and are very shallow, have low water-holding capacity, and are subject 
to sheet erosion. 

Most of this glade land has a high forage-production potential and is better 
suited for forage than forests. Under present use, it is producing only 100 to 
400 pounds of air-dry forage per acre. With protection from overgrazing, the 
forage recovers quickly and will produce 1,200 to 1,800 pounds per acre. 

There is limited evidence that production can be increased still more and pro- 
vide much needed additional forage by increasing the number of desirable peren- 
nial grasses and legumes, use of fertilizer and lime, improved systems of grazing, 
and controlling scrub hardwoods and cedar that are invading the area. 

The interest in and need for more forage for cattle production now and in the 
future emphasizes the importance of managing these lands for continuous high 


1Report of Advisory Committee on problems and need for research in this area are 
available on request. 
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yields of forage. More information is needed on identification and evaluation 
of forage species, effects of competing hardwood and cedar trees, effects of differ- 
ent systems of management on quality and amount of usable forage and basic 
principles and practices for integrating range with other uses. 


SCRUB OAK STANDS ON POOR SITES HAVE LOW PRODUCTION POTENTIAL 


The most critical land use problem area involves an estimated additional 3 
million acres in the Jefferson City formation to the north of the glades where the 
soils are a little deeper. Similar problems involve another estimated million 
acres of thin soil areas on ridgetops, upper and south slopes, and on post oak 
flats scattered throughout the Ozarks. 

Water is of special importance, often critical in this area. In spite of 40 
inches of rainfall, the thin rocky soils have low water-holding capacity, high 
evaporation and transpiration rates, high subsurface drainage, and rainfall as 
storms makes for both excessively dry periods and high runoff and resulting 
floods. The effects of water supply on crops and the effects of crops on water 
supply must be considered in the land use program for the area. 

Most of these lands support low-quality, slow-growing forests with a high 
percent of noncommercial species and defective trees. The present yield of 
these forests is critically low. There are some who believe they will never 
produce a commercial crop of timber. The actual forest potential of these lands, 
through rehabilitating present stands or converting to other species, should be 
determined. 

These lands should be capable of producing as much forage per acre as the 
glades if the timber were removed and a stand of grass were established and 
properly managed. As an example of the productive capacity of some of these 
lands, an open post oak stand near the glade area produced winter forage on 
5 acres in 1 year with a value equal to 1 ton of wheat straw, an estimated annual 
return of $2 per acre. It is generally conceded that the yield could be increased 
by removing the practically worthless post oak trees. 

Many people have tried to convert these scrub oak forests to pasture or some 
other crop. Some have been successful but most have not. The difficulty of 
eliminating the trees, establishing good forage plants and managing them for 
continuous production, and the high costs and low returns are the main reasons 
for failure. 

The possibilities of success have been increased somewhat by the development 
of new herbicides and cheaper methods of applying them and by using native 
perennial grasses instead of depending on tame or volunteer plants. Although 
preliminary trials have been encouraging, the practice of converting to forage 
should not be attempted on large areas until it has been definitely demonstrated 
that returns from forage will be enough better than from forests to pay the cost 
of conversion and that the forage stand can be maintained and effectively used. 


ABANDONED FIELDS SHOULD BE PUT TO WORTHWUILE USE 


Throughout the Ozarks are thousands of acres of land that have been cleared 
for cultivated crops, pasture, or other uses and then abandoned after a few years 
because of low yields or a losing battle with sprouts. Most of these fields have 
a cover of weeds, brush, and/or sprouts and are making little or no contribution 
to the owner. 

Interest in these fields has increased in recent years because of the rural 
development program, the conservation reserve section of the soil bank program, 
the soil and water conservation needs survey, and the overall interest in pre- 
venting erosion and improving water relations. Information is urgently needed 
on the suitability of these lands for different crops; the cost of establishing, 
managing, and harvesting forest and forage crons: and the profits that can be 
expected from the different types of land and different methods of management 
to avoid wasted effort and time in getting them back into some useful 
production. 


FORESTS ON FOREST SITES SHOULD BE REHABILITATED AND PROPERLY MANAGED 


Demands for wood products are expected to increase 25 to 40 percent by 1975 
and double by the year 2000. The increased supply of wood will probably have 
to be grown on present acreage of forests. Increased needs for land for other 
crops and other uses may prevent increasing the total acreage in forests; in 
fact, they may result in a small reduction in forest area. 
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Missouri with over one-third of the State in forests and yet importing about 
two-thirds of the lumber used in the State has a responsibility to help meet these 
demands and at the same time to help the local economy. The forests on lands 
on which trees are the best crop should be brought to full production. 

Basic problems in rehabilitating Missouri forests are: Determining the rela- 
tions between site factors and tree growth for deciding which lands should be in 
forests and which trees should be grown on which types of lands; developing 
methods of establishing these trees and methods of removing less desirable trees 
to make room for the better trees; determining proper stocking for different 
species on different sites; and developing methods of management that will per- 
petuate the desired stand and make full use of all trees in the stand. 


PROTECTION IS ESSENTIAL FOR GOOD MANAGEMENT 


If the forests are to be fully productive, they must be protected from uncon- 
trolled burning and attacks by insects and diseases. 

Uncontrolled burning has been a big factor in the poor condition and low 
productivity of forests and ranges in the Ozarks. Fire control is a prerequisite 
to good forest and range management and the stabilization of land use. Public 
agencies now spend close to $1 million a year preventing and controlling forest 
fires in Missouri. Even so, some 4 million acres of forests do not receive organ- 
ized protection and uncontrolled burning has not been reduced to the desired 
maximum on some of the protected areas. These uncontrolled fires do a great 
but undetermined amount of damage to forests, forage, and soil and are a deter- 
rent to investments in forestry. A thorough knowledge of the effects of fire, 
both harmful and beneficial would facilitate forest and range management. 

Cooperative funds allotted by the National Forest Administration to initi- 
ate the fire-research project are to be withdrawn now that the project is well 
underway. Unless replaced, the loss of these funds will result in the loss of one 
technical man and the curtailment of important research work in the preven- 
tion and control of fires and the effects of fires on soil, water relations, and 
forest and range plants. 

The present forest insect and disease research work is limited to work on oak 
wilt control. Other insects and diseases, particularly borers and decay, are 
taking a heavy toll of Missouri timber. About 1 out of every 3 trees is not mer- 
chantable because of defect and species. A great amount of this call and defec- 
tive material in Missouri timber is caused by insects and diseases. Discovery 
of ways to eliminate or greatly reduce these damages would increase the tim- 
ber quality by about 50 percent. This in turn would increase the amount of 
employment in harvesting and processing the timber. 


MARKETS ARE CRITICAL IN FOREST MANAGEMENT 


The income from and the incentive to manage timber could be greatly in- 
creased if there were a satisfactory market for all the products of the forests. 
The need for markets for low-quality wood, material from small trees, and small 
lots of high-quality material is particularly critical. 

One of the most discouraging things about the Missouri forests is the large 
number of defective trees and the great volume of material that has no commer- 
cial value under existing markets. If these trees could be marketed, it would 
not only increase the income from the forests but, more important, their re- 
moval would make room for 50 percent more good trees. 

Many of the young second-growth oak stands need to be thinned. Here 
again, if these trees could be marketed, it would be possible to remove the less 
desirable trees from the stand and increase the growth rate of the remaining 
better trees and thus produce more high-quality material. 

Even in well managed stands there is some low quality material that should 
be removed in thinnings and a lot of material in the tops of good trees that 
should be used. New industries, such as a hardwood pulp mill, that would pro- 
vide a market for this material would facilitate the management of the forests, 
provide additional income from the forests, create new jobs, and improve the 
general economy of the area. 

Missouri forests once produced high quality timber and under proper man- 
agement can do so again. At the present time there is not much of an in- 
centive to produce this type of material. Since most of the forests are in small 
ownerships, the amount of high quality material produced by any one owner 
is small and there is no ready market for small quantities of high quality ma- 
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terial. Consequently, most of Missouri’s timber is cut as soon as it is big enough 
and then is sawn “log run” and sold “mill run.” This means that trees and logs 
may not be used for the highest value products for which they are suitable. 
It also means that good material is sold along with poor material and usually at 
poor material prices. 

Using the trees for the best products for which they are suitable, sawing the 
logs for grade products, and marketing the products for fair price by grades 
would greatly increase the income that can be obtained from present and future 
crops. 

When this is aecomplished—when the owner is sure he can market his timber 
at a profit, he can be expected to take more interest in forestry and make a 
greater effort to improve and manage his forests. 


PROFITS AND NEEDS OF PEOPLE AFFECT LAND USE 


Land use in the Ozarks in the near future will be dictated more by the needs 
of the people than by the ability of the land to produce. A better understanding 
of these needs, the ability and willingness of the local people to adopt new and 
improved practices, the suitability of the land for different uses, and the costs 
and returns to be expected from the different practices on each type of land 
is essential to working out a longtime, stable land use program for the area. 

In low income areas such as the Missouri Ozarks where 90 percent of the 
forests are in small ownerships, many of the owners may not have the capital 
to invest in improving the soil and rehabilitating the forests and ranges and in 
many cases they may not be able to wait even a few years for income from 
such investments. Even those who have the capital and can wait for an income 
cannot be expected to invest in rehabilitation work unless they can be assured of 
a profit. 

The increase in population and the expanding economy will bring about a 
big increase countrywide in demands for forest and range products. Some have 
estimated that demands will double by the year 2000. Land use in the Ozarks 
‘an be geared to local needs without fear of over production or adverse effects 
on the national economy. It is therefore important to know the local needs for 
forest and range products and work out a practical land use program that will 
make a maximum contribution to these needs. 

The most promising techniques and methods of managing the forests and 
ranges on different types of land will have to be tried on a sufficiently large 
scale and under conditions that will give owners reliable estimates of costs and 
returns and net profits that can be expected. 

When the landowners have reliable information on the capabilities of the 
land for different crops under different methods of management, and on the 
costs and returns and net profits for each, they will be in a better position to 
make better use of their lands now and in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, these recommendations for a research program and the request 
for additional appropriations to carry out that program are based on practical 
examination of the existing problems and needs, and represent the best approach 
to solving those problems. It is essential that research along these lines be 
undertaken if we are to realize the full potential of Missouri’s forest resources. 

IT respectfully request this committee to give careful study to this program, 
and favorable consideration on the request for appropriations to carry it out. 


Apvisory ComMMITTEF, CoLtUuMBIA Forest RESEARCH CENTER, CENTRAL STATES 
ForEST EXPERIMENT STATION, Forest Service, USDA, Cotumpetra, Mo., Ocro- 
BER 1957 


Herbert T. Webster, ranch owner and operator, Bradleyville, Mo. 

Ed Woods, Chief forester, Pioneer Forest, Post Office Box 497, Salem, Mo. 

W. L. Winham, production department, T. J. Moss Tie Co., 319 North Fourth 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lisle Jeffrey, field director, Associated Industries of Missouri, 804 Virginia 
Street, Columbia, Mo. 

Byron L. Groesbeck, chairman, statewide forestry committee, 1012 Morrell Drive, 
Rolla, Mo. 

Warran W. Fuqua, director of public relations, Missouri Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Highway 50 West, Jefferson City, Mo. 

L. C. Carpenter, director of livestock marketing, Missouri Farmers Association, 
MFA Building, Columbia, Mo. 
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Richard M. Kinne, industrial director. division of resources and development, 
Jefferson Building, Jefferson City, Mo. 

R. H. Westveld, director, School of Forestry, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. 

H. H. Krusekopf, professor, department of soils, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

George O. White, State forester, Missouri Conservation Commission, 238% East 
High Street, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Thomas 8. Baskett, biologist, United States Fish and Wildlife Service, Stephens 
Building, Missouri University, Columbia, Mo. 

Harold E. Grogger, State soil scientist, soil conservation service, 211 Highway 
40 East, Columbia, Mo. 

C. L. Harrison, forest supervisor, Missouri National Forests, United States 
Forest Service, Rolla, Mo. 

R. 8. Dimmick, State and private forestry, north central region (R-9), United 
States Forest Service, Milwaukee, Wis. 


COLUMBIA, MO., RESEARCH CENTER 


Chairman Haypen. I have received a letter from Senator Hennings 
enclosing a statement from Mr. Richard M. Kinne, industrial director 
of the Missouri Division of Resources and Development. The state- 
ment concerns additional funds for forest research at the Columbia, 
Mo., Forest Research Center. This statement will be included in the 
record, along with a statement on the same matter by Mr. Herbert T. 


Webster. 


(The statements referred to follow :) 


MIssowurRI DIVISION OF RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT, 
Jefferson City, Mo., March 5, 1958. 
Hon. Tuomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR HENNINGS: Attached hereto is a carbon of a memo I received 
from Dr. Franklin G. Liming of the Columbia Forest Research Center outlining 
a program to intensify and expand the forest-research program for the State 
of Missouri. 

I believe that this project has already come up before the House committee 
but that action still is pending before the Senate. We would appreciate your 
consideration of this program because we believe that we need an expanded 
program of forest research, particularly in forest marketing. 

Very truly yours, 
RicHarpD M. KINNEgE, 
Industrial Director. 


CoLtuMBIA Forrst RESEARCH CENTER, CENTRAL STATES ForeEST EXPERIMENT 
STraTIoN, Forest ServIcE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
CoLuMBIA, Mo. 


The Advisory Committee for the Columbia Forest Research Center at 
their 1957 meeting unanimously recommended that “research in forest range 
(including soils and wildlife habitat), timber, fire, water, and economics be 
expanded to provide a team of technicians for a joint coordinated research pro- 
gram in the western Ozarks aimed at classifying land as to its capabilities for 
forage and timber production and determining methods of managing these re- 
sources—the overall objective being to stabilize land use at a high level of 
production in accordance with the capabilities of the land and the needs of the 
people in the area.” 

The research center staff agreed to draw up a proposed program in line 
with this recommendation and submit it to the steering committee for con- 
sideration and further action. 

The committee has at previous meetings emphasized the need for or recom- 
mended an expended research program in managing hardwood forests; fire pre- 
vention, control, and effects; soils and soil-water relationships; watershed man- 
agement; land classification and land use; marketing forest products; and 
economics of growing, harvesting, and utilizing forest resources. 
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The following expansions in the forest research program in Missouri are 
proposed to meet these major recommendations and provide a well-balanced 
program. They are based on our best judgment as to the number and quali- 
fications of additional men needed to handle the work and our best estimates 
of the amount of money needed to finance these men and necessary nontechnical 
assistance, equipment, and travel. 

The problems to be solved in this proposed expanded program are big and 
involve many phases or divisions of research—all important, all interrelated, 
and all interdependent. The research work must be integrated with work of 
cooperators and coordinated into a sound, practical, and efficient research 
program. 


Immediate needs for intensifying and expanding forest research program at the 
Columbia Forest Research Center 


I. To provide a team of technicians (range, timber, fire, water, eco- 

nomics) for a joint coordinated research program in the western 

Ozarks aimed at classifying land as to its capabilities for forage 

and timber production and determining methods of managing these 

resources—the overall objectives being to stabilize land use at a 

high level of production in accordance with the capabilities of the 

ROLTNEL, CTA ERA RNR: CIE TENG Taisen cen seis ced * $120, 000 
II. To start new forest marketing research to develop diversified 

markets and improve facilities and methods for marketing all trees 

for the highest value products which can be cut from them, with 

special emphasis on marketing the great amount of low-quality 

material in present stands and small quantities of material from 

Srpall OWMGERUIIG a ic ns dn end cc nannies deaeeees 30, 000 
III. (a) To provide additional operating funds to increase the effi- 

ciency of present technical men by providing nontechnical assist- 

ance to relieve men of routine nontechnical work and to provide 

essential travel and equipment and to facilitate training of prom- 

ising students by providing opportunities for work on approved 

projects in connection with graduate work leading to advanced 

degrees in forestry and related fields ($29,000) ; and (0) to inten- 

sify and expand research in protecting and managing hardwood 

forests in Missouri for continuous high yields ($24,000) _._.___----_-_ *53, 000 


Total increases for intensifying and expanding forest research 
in Missouri in the immediate future___..____--------------- 203, 000 


1During the 1st fiscal year, approximately $90,000 of these funds will be used for 
construction of buildings to facilitate research work. ‘This will include: 

(a) Completing office building ($4,000) and constructing a combination field laboratory- 
workshop-warehouse-garage building ($30,000) for the Sinkin Experimental Forest, and 

(b) Constructing a new office building ($25,000) and a combination field laboratory- 
workshop-warehouse-garage building ($30,000) for forest and range-land use research in 
the western Ozarks. 

During subsequent fiscal years, the funds will be spent as estimated in the table on the 
following page. 
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Breakdown of $203,000 additional funds for needed intensification and expansion of 
forest-research program 


I. $120,000 FOR NEW FOREST AND RANGE LAND-USE RESEARCH IN THE WESTERN 
MISSOURI OZARKS 


Additional Additional 
Division | technical funds 
men ! 


Range-management research (including wildlife habitat) ..__- ee ees 3 $45, 000 
Forest-management research (including soils)..............-........------.-- 2 30, 000 
Forest production economics. - : = ; 1 15, 000 
Watershed-management research ___-_-_- 1 15, 000 
Fire prevention control and effects___- 1 15, 000 


IT. $30,000 FOR NEW FOREST MARKETING RESEARCH IN THE MISSOURI OZARKS 


| 
Forest. mertotiny saben i556 5h ks cs. eh ha eee | 2 $30, 000 


III. $53,000 TO INTENSIFY AND EXPAND RESEARCH IN FOREST PROTECTION, FOREST 
AND RANGE MANAGEMENT, AND FOREST ECONOMICS IN THE MISSOURI OZARKS 


(a) Additions to operating funds:? 
Range-management research rae oe 0 $2, 000 


W atershed-management research - _- ‘ 0 4, 000 
Forest-fire research - - - sa i SS 5 _ 0 13, 000 
i SN os aco 5 umcnnmcdandwatonnenn 0 1, 000 


| 
| 
} 
Forest-disease research eet ; a eee 0 6, 000 
Production economics | 


ia iciip pontoons 0) 3, 000 

(6) Additions to staff: 
Forest-management research __- ; Sees beidenateas 1 9, 000 
Forest-insect research__ ; sibs scsieuelkectamaee | i 15, 000 








1 For each technical man, an average of 1 full-time local, nontechnical man and varying amounts of local 
temporary labor and student help are employed. 

2 Additional operating funds needed for more efficient work of present staff. 1 technical man in forest- 
fire research will have to be dropped unless additional funds are provided. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT T. WEBSTER, BRADLEYVILLE, Mo. 


Mr. Chairman, as a South Missouri cattleman, I have been sufficiently inter- 
ested in the promotion and improvement of the range-cattle industry to serve 
for the last several years as a member of the advisory committee of the Colum- 
bia Forest Research Center, Central States Forest Experiment Station, Forest 
Service, United States Department of Agriculture. In the past years, most of 
the research planned and conducted by this experiment station has been con- 
cerned with the protection and growing of trees, and only a very minor part of 
the work has dealt with grazing on our untillable land. 

We have in our area about one-half million acres of thin-soil land on which 
native grasses are the main cover. We also have approximately 3 million acres 
of untillable land in southwest Missouri which is forested but the forest is of 
such nature it is not likely ever to produce profitable timber. Since there are 
many indications that this rough otherwise almost worthless land can be made 
to produce usable forage for cattle, the advisory committee has recommended 
that the program of the Columbia Forest Research Center be expanded to in- 
clude research on this type of land. 

I am quite conscious of the mushrooming costs of the Government, and I, as 
well as most of the southwest Missouri farmers, am interested in keeping such 
expenditures down. Research, however, has consistently repaid its costs many 
times over and in this 3% million acres of untillable land with little or no 
forest value we have an unusual opportunity to develop a forage resource that 
could be made of great value to our area if research could be financed to show 
us the way. 

The southwest Missouri cattleman, producing mostly feeder cattle, is com- 
peting primarily with the western rangelands. The Western States are now 
and have for years been promoting their livestock industry by research. 

Attached for your consideration is a proposal for expanding the Forest Serv- 
ice’s research program in Missouri. This proposal includes provisions for addi- 
tional grazing research in this area which I assure you is urgently needed and 
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which will be a great benefit to the people in this and similar areas. Too long 
south Missouri has had available only the research tailored primarily for the 
corn lands of central and north Missouri. Our untillable land has been as- 
sumed to be timberland yet much of the land has never produced any timber 
worth more than the cost of cutting it. This area was originally and until very 
recent years has been primarily grazing land. The loss of this grass has had a 
serious effect upon our rural economy. We need to find a way for this land to 
once again contribute satisfactorily to our needs. 

We hope you will give favorable consideration to this proposal and help us 
help ourselves improve the land use and general economy in this and other 
low-income areas. 


FOREST SERVICE PROGRAMS 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Anderson has submitted a statement 
to the committee in support of funds for various programs of the 
Forest Service. This statement will be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


There has been a great deal of concern about the growing unemployment 
problem in this country today. While I am not an alarmist, I do believe the 
condition has advanced to the point that we should be doing something about it 
and without delay. 

I know of no better way to get some immediate results than to implement 
programs of construction and resource development which have already been 
authorized by Congress. As chairman of the Reclamation Subcommittee of the 
Senate Interior Committee, I have already made recommendations for com- 
mencing of authorized projects and I hope we will be successful in getting them 
started. 

Reclamation projects are not the only projects for development and conserva- 
tion of natural resources that need to be implemented at this time. There are a 
number of programs dealing with our national forest resources that have not 
received the appropriation required to carry out the programs as intended. I 
am not trying to place the blame on anyone, but I am here to point out that 
now is the opportune time to give these programs the support they have needed 
to accomplish the desired results. For the most part in my State of New Mexico, 
these programs will go forward in the counties with the highest number of 
unemployed. 


FOREST ROADS 


One of the most important things that would help the economy in these couu- 
ties as well as all of the State would be the acceleration of the forest-road-con- 
struction program. This would not only provide employment in the actual con- 
struction work, but it would provide access to timber and recreation areas as 
well as better fire protection to the forests. 

I have requested from the Chief of the Forest Service a list of road projects 
in New Mexico which are far enough advanced that they could be let to contract 
if funds were available. I would like to insert in the record at this point a copy 
of the reply from the Forest Service. 

These New Mexico projects total $2,086,000. They are roads that are badly 
needed for harvesting of timber, access to recreation areas and fire protection. 
They will provide some of the employment needed. 

The total authorization for forest roads and trails throughout the United 
States for 1958 was $27 million. The Department requested $24,336,000 and 
Congress allowed this amount. The Bureau of the Budget placed $1 million in 
reserve, which I understand was later released leaving a deficit of $2,664,000. 
The 1959 budget request is still lower, being $23,099,000. The House added 
$654,000 to bring it up to $23,750,000, which would leave a total deficit for the 
2 years of $5,914,000. If this continues, we will never be current with this road 
program. 

I urge the committee to give careful consideration to providing funds for the 
immediate construction of these roads within the national forests. 
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OPERATION OUTDOORS 


In January 1957, the Department of Agriculture announced the launching of 
its Operation Outdoors. It is the purpose of this program to meet the growing 
need for sufficient outdoor recreational outlets and facilities for the American 
public. In the 1930’s, we were able to make good use of the personnel and 
equipment of the Civilian Conservation Corps camps in opening up and improv- 
ing recreational areas in the national forests. Some fine camping facilities and 
stream improvements were constructed, as well as trails into isolated forest 
areas. The public has made good use of these facilities, but it has been impos- 
sible for the United States Forest Service to keep these facilities in good repair 
because of lack of funds and overcrowded conditions of these areas during vaca- 
tion months. 

The American people are seeking more outdoor recreation than ever before. 
In fact, in 1940 the recreation visits to our national forests numbered 18.2 mil- 
lion while in 1955 they had grown to 45.7 million. By 1958, they will reach 52 
million and projected to 1962 at this same rate, visits to these areas will have 
grown to about 70 million. With the present allocation of funds, it will be im- 
possible to keep pace with this growth and provide the facilities and mainte- 
nance required to provide our citizens with respectable areas to which they can 
take their families for camping, fishing or to picnic and look at the scenery. 
This type of recreation is important to the American people, and it must be 
provided. 

When Operation Outdoors was announced, the Department of Agriculture pub- 
lished a brochure and on page 8 they gave a table listing the Department’s 
planned expenditures. For the year 1958, $11,500,000 was requested. The House 
cut this to $8,770,000, and the Senate sustained the cut. The Budget Bureau 
put $750,000 in reserve and then transferred it to unit control, leaving only 
$8,020,000 available for 1958. I understand that this amount is now used as a 
base for the 1959 request. However, the Forest Service schedule called for 
$15,500,000 for 1959. The program went $3,480,000 behind in 1958, and if we 
use the 1958 appropriation as a base it will be an additional $7,480,000 behind 
schedule. 

With the growing use of the forest recreation areas and facilities, we will not 
be able to do much more than maintain the present areas and facilities, let 
alone expand them to meet this need, unless funds are appropriated to meet the 
rising demand. Again, let me point out that now is an excellent time to put 
this program on schedule. The very areas in which this work needs to be done 
in our western forests are areas of high unemployment and the Government 
can do this job now easier than when there is a shortage of labor. 


ANDERSON-MANSFIELD ACT REFORESTATION AND REVEGETATION PROGRAM 


During the 81st Congress, I sponsored in the Senate Senate Joint Resolution 
53 to provide for the reforestation and revegetation of forest and rangelands of 
the national forests. Congressman Mike Mansfield, now Senator Mansfield, 
sponsored a like bill in the House. My bill became Public Law 348 and the act 
is generally known as the Anderson-Mansfield Act. Public Law 348 declared it 
to be the policy of the Congress to accelerate and provide a continuing basis for 
the needed revegetation of national forests. There is no doubt about the need 
for this type of work. We are all aware of the importance of our national 
forests in the economy of the country. They comprise the principal source of 
water supply for domestic, irrigation, and industrial purposes for thousands of 
communities, farms, and industries. They annually produce over 4 billion board- 
feet of lumber products. They are the main source of summer range for nearly 
10 million catle and sheep. Thus, supplying employment, increasing oppor- 
tunity, and bringing greater economic stability to local communities. 

Through many years of overgrazing and by the ravages of fire, millions of 
acres of these important areas were severely damaged and, in passing this legis- 
lation, Congress recognized its responsibility in rehabilitating these denuded 
lands. 

The sad part about the situation now is that Congress has not appropriated 
the funds authorized under this act and the program is not being carried out on 
schedule. 

The act authorized funds for reforestation at the following rate: Fiscal year 
1951, $3 million; fiscal year 1952, $5 million: fiscal year 1953, $7 million: fiscal 
year 1954, $8 million; and $10 million for the year 1955 and each subsequent 
year through fiscal year 1965. 
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For range revegetation: $1,500,000 for fiscal year 1951; $1,750,000 for fiscal 
year 1952; $2 million for fiscal year 1953; $2,500,000 for fiscal year 1954; and 
$3 million for fiscal year 1955 and each succeeding fiscal year to June 30, 1965. 

The Department has never received even the minimum amount provided by 
this law. It is not the fault of this committee because the Department has never 
been permitted to send to Congress a request for the full authorization. 

I will not take the time nor the space in the record to list past appropriations, 
but I would like to direct your attention to the 1958 appropriations: For reforesta- 
tion, $2,185,000 as compared with $10 million authorized; for revegetation, 
$1,190,000 as compared to $3 million authorized. In 1949, we had over 4.2 million 
acres of forest land that needed reforestation work. The net reduction has been 
less than 50,000 acres per year. At this rate, it will take over a hundred years 
to do the job that we originally proposed to do by 1965. Likewise, the revegeta- 
tion program is lagging and at the present rate of appropriation it will take at 
least 50 years to complete the program. 

Programs of this nature are wealth-creating programs and in carrying them 
out on schedule, we are not only improving the general economy but we are 
assuring future generations of continuing supply of strategic forest products. 

Let me point out, as I have done in regard to the other programs on the national 
forests, that now is the opportune time to put this program on schedule. Invest- 
ment in these programs is a capital investment that will pay dividends and 
provide jobs now. I urge this committee to give every possible consideration to 
increasing their appropriation to the maximum. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ForEST SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1958. 
Hon. CLIntTon P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: This is in reply to your request of March 15, 1958, 
for a list of forest development road projects in New Mexico which could be 
undertaken in fiscal year 1959. 

The following work could be let to contract, most of it during the first third of 
the fiscal year, if adequate funds are available to finance the projects. In pro- 
graming expenditures of forest development road and trail funds we must, of 
course, consider needs and priorities on all national forests. We are unable to 
state at this time just how many of these projects could be undertaken next 
fiscal year under the budget request now pending consideration by the Congress. 


IN BERNALILLO COUNTY 
Cibola National Forest : 
Road construction : 
Boad 868, Sandia Cronst, S mile@i.aciusilsi ie ees $110, 000 
BR | ea ee a a eae 66, 000 
Bridge and cattleguard construction: 23 structures______.----~~ 38, 000 


Total, Bernalillo County 


IN CATRON COUNTY 
Apache National Forest: 
Road construction: 
moad 140; ‘Torietta Lake, 3.5 me@.... 2. 2 Se 28, 000 
noad 121. Reserve Beau, oF mel... .......... 3c. 28, 000 
Bridge and cattleguard construction: 32 structures__________-___ 66, 000 


Gila National Forest: 
Road construction: 
FeCaiee Geer, SOR, 20) WN so a eee 396, 000 
POOR GO, CO, Ee ee ee eee 170, 000 
Contract engineering: Road surveys and plans, 33 miles 60, 000 


Total, Catron County 748, 000 
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IN GRANT COUNTY 


Gila National Forest; road construction, road 6255, Cherry Creek,, 19 
Ne rn ne en ne ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe eng en ee 154, 000 


IN RIO ARRIBA COUNTY 


Carson National Forest: 
Road construction : 


Mana Wh | Vakie, id Willies sch tent ene 100, 000 
Road 244, El Rito-Vallecitos, 15 miles____.--______-___-----_- 195, 000 
ead 135; Prokt Lake 4 wiletsesew be ees oe 33, 000 
Bridges and cattleguards, 39 structures___.._____-_----__------- 91, 000 
Tiptell ito) Ration ideals is. tse ho Bt ee 419, 000 


IN SAN MIGUEL COUNTY 


Santa Fe National Forest: 
Road construction: 


Bead.:1083, Peco-Barilles, 11.8.miles..............—~.- +... 148, 000 
Road 10263, Scenic Highway, 15.3 miles__..__..........--..- 165, 000 
Bridge and cattleguard construction, 48 structures_______--__--~ 121, 000 
Contract engineering, road surveys and plans, 17.3 miles_____--~ 31, 000 
Total. Ban Bene) Coma... steer Sh incnnmnnnnnns 460, 000 


IN TAOS COUNTY 


Carson National Forest ; bridge and cattleguard construction, 39 struc- 
a re de aa dE ae 91, 000 


a a ans com ainna<am 2, 086, 000 
Sincerely yours, 
RicuHarp E. McArpie, Chief. 
W. S. SwIncter. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR PROXMIRE 


Chairman Haypen. I have received a letter from Senator Proxmire, 
in which he requests an appropriation of $20,000 for the Forest Service 
to make a survey of the feasibiilty of a pilot plant research and demon- 
stration paper mill to produce newsprint from low-quality hardwoods. 
This letter will be included in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

Apri 8, 1958. 
Hon. Cart Hayden, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: I greatly appreciate your kindness and courtesy some 
time ago when you took the time to talk to me about my pilot plant newsprint 
bill. 

When I spoke to you I requested your consideration of an appropriation to the 
Forest Service of $20,000 for fiscal year 1959 for a preliminary survey of the 
feasibility of a pilot plant research and demonstration paper mill to produce 
newsprint from low-quality hardwoods. 

It would be extremely beneficial to the hardwood forested region of the upper 
Great Lakes Basin, including Wisconsin, to have an appropriation for such a 
survey included in the 1959 budget for the Forest Service. It means a very great 
deal to me, and I would tremendously appreciate any consideration you could give 
to my request. 

I am enclosing a brief statement herewith describing the proposed preliminary 
survey to determine the feasibility of a pilot plant research and demonstration 
paper mill to produce newsprint from low-quality hardwoods. 
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Please have your staff call my administrative assistant, Robert G. Lewis, exten- 
sion 5653, if they have any questions about the details of this project. 
With very best personal regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
United States Senator. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FOREST SERVICE, ForREST PROTECTION AND 
UTILIZATION 


Forest products utilization: For preliminary survey of feasibility and planning 
for pilot plant experimental paper mill to produce newsprint from low-quality 
hardwoods in the Upper Great Lakes Basin, utilizing the cold-soda process and 
other techniques developed at Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
$20,000. 

A tremendous resource of low-quality hardwoods for which little or no present 
market exists, covers approximately 30 million acres in Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Minnesota. Technical developments resulting from research at the Forest 
Products Laboratory indicate that this timber resource might readily be de- 
veloped commercially. This technical work, particularly the cold-soda process, 
needs to be perfected and demonstrated under full-scale commercial operating 
conditions. Establishment and operation of a commercial-scale paper mill to 
test, perfect, and demonstrate the new techniques is indicated in order to stimu- 
late prompt utilization of this vast timber resource. Commercial exploitation of 
the new technology utilizing low-grade hardwoods to produce newsprint holds 
great promise of solving permanently the recurring shortages of newsprint paper 
that have plagued publishers, particularly small enterprises, so often in the 
past two decades. Before such a pilot plant research and demonstration project 
is undertaken, a careful survey should be made of the technical feasibility of 
such a project, to determine suitable sites having optimum availability of wood, 
water, power, manpower, and social facilities, and of potentially available exist- 
ing plant facilities or the cost of providing satisfactory facilities. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, RESEARCH FACILITY 


Chairman Haypen. I have received a letter from Dr. Richard P. 
White, executive vice president of the American Association of Nur- 
serymen with reference to an appropriation of $350,000 for the con- 
struction of laboratory facilities for the use of the Forest Service and 
the Agricultural Research Service in the vicinity of Columbus, Ohio. 

(This record will be included in the record. ) 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSEYMEN, INC., 


March 25, 1958. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: Recently I have called to the attention of the Subcom- 
mittees on Interior and Agricultural Appropriations the need of authorizations 
for the construction of a laboratory in Ohio for the purpose of housing and pro- 
viding laboratory facilities for two branches of the Government now located on 
leased land near Columbus, Ohio. 

These 2 branches of Government, 1 in the Forest Service, getting its appropria- 
tions I understand from the Interior Department, and the other in the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, getting its approproations from the Agricultural Appro- 
priations Committees, are jointly engaged in research work developing disease- 
and insect-resistant types of forestry and ornamental trees. A Dr. Whitten, of 
the Forestry Service, is in charge of the entomological work and a Dr. Swingle 
is in charge of the disease work. 

It is my understanding that the lease on the land upon which they are now 
located is to expire in 1961. It is also my understanding that during this fiscal 
year, arrangements have been made with the Defense Department held for the 
protection of water rights. This assures that the laboratory will not again have 
to be moved in the next few years to another location, which is very important 
in this type of long-range research, directed toward the development of improved 
forest trees. 
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I have looked into this matter rather critically and I have requested from Drs. 
Whitten and Swingle some statement in regard to their plans and asked them to 
submit to me, if they could, some rough estimate of their needs. I have received 
from them at my request, an estimate of approximately $350,000 to cover the cost 
of the construction of these laboratory facilities. As a result of my inquiry, I 
also found out that they had already had plans sketched for the laboratory, itself. 
I asked them to submit such plans or sketches as they may have to me and they 
have done so. I take pleasure in submitting a copy of them herewith, for your 
consideration. 

It has been suggested by Senator Thye, who has checked into this matter with 
other members of the Senate Appropriations Committee, that this expenditure 
might be classified as a capital expenditure, action on which might be deferred 
until such time as it might be considered as a public works appropriation bill. 

In vew of the immediacy of some public works projects for the alleviation of 
unemployment and for the stimulation of our economy, it has now occurred to me 
that here is a small project, to be sure, but one which is ready to go at a moment’s 
notice. If there is a public works bill being considered, I am sure here is a 
worthy item for inclusion, one that is going to be needed, and one that should 
be initiated immediately if the laboratory is going to be ready for occupancy at 
the time the present lease runs out. Everything seems to be in favor of immediate 
consideration of this item and I know you will give it your earnest attention and 
consideration. 

Our interest in it as an association, is, of course, our desire to grow in our 
nurseries the best reforestation material and the improved varieties of seedling 
trees for timber production, as well as for ornamentals, that research can pro- 
duce. I might also add that I have followed the work that these departments 
are doing on their present leased ground ever since the establishment of the 
laboratory and have found it well-managed and well-conducted, with capable 
personnel. 

Cordially yours, 

RicHarp P. WHITE, 

Executive Vice President. 


ACQUISITION OF ASBESTOS 


Chairman Haypen. Earlier in the hearings I discussed the asbestos 
acquisition program with officials of the Department of the Interior. 
At that time I indicated that I would include in the record statements 
from representatives of the asbestos producers and the San Carlos 
Indians. I have received these statements, and they will be included 
in the record at this time. 
(The statements referred to follow :) 
Marcon 27, 1958. 

Senator CaRL HAYDEN, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeEAR SENATOR HAyDEN: The Arizona asbestos producers of Globe, Ariz., re- 
spectfully request your aid in obtaining an extension of the funds appropriated 
for Public Law 733 through December 31, 1958, which is the expiration date of 
this law. Unless funds are extended through June 30, 1958, our program will 
end on this date with approximately $114 million of unused funds available. This 
extension is vital to our small asbestos industry. 

So we can go ahead with our plans to convert our industry over into the low- 
grade field, several of the producers have plans for low-grade milling to sell to 
markets in the southern California and Far East areas, for which we have a 
freight advantage over Canada. 

As you know the asbestos mines in Arizona employ approximately 200 Apache 
Indians in our mines and mills. Without an extension of these funds for stock- 
pile purchase, all of these miners will be added to the unemployed, which is very 
serious for these Apaches, as many know no other form of work and there is no 
other sort of employment on their reservation. The royalty revenue derived from 


asbestos sales helps support the entire tribal government of the San Carlos 
Apache Indians. 
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We, therefore, hope you will be successful in obtaining an extension of time 
only on the funds appropriated for Public Law 733 through December 31, 1958. 
Thank you for your consideration of this matter. 
Yours very truly, 
JAOK L. NEAL, 
Secretary, Arizona Asbestos Producers Association. 


RESOLUTION 58—9 


Whereas the San Carlos Apache Indian people are economically supported by 
the royalties from mines on the reservation and work for over 200 Apache men is 
derived from asbestos mines both on and off our reservation, closing of these 
mines will work a hardship on many of our people as we have no other work on 
our reservation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the San Carlos Apache Indian Tribal Council in special session 
on April 9, 1958, do hereby petition the Congress of the United States to extend 
the time on purchase of Arizona asbestos under Public Law 733 through 
December 31, 1958. 


CERTIFICATION 


I, the undersigned, secretary of the San Carlos council hereby certify that the 
San Carlos council is composed of 11 members, of whom 7, constituting a quorum, 
were present at a special session thereof held on this 9th day of April 1958; and 
that the foregoing resolution No. 58-9 was duly adopted by a unanimous vote of 
the council, pursuant to the provisions of section 1 (a) article V, amended 
constitution and bylaws approved April 19, 1954. 

MARVIN MULL, 
Secretary, San Carlos Council. 


STATEMENT OF JESS STEVENS, REPRESENTING SAN CARLOS INDIAN TRIBE 


Mr. Stevens. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and honorable Senators, it is indeed a great pleasure for me to 
be here and appear again before you as an American Indian from Arizona. 

My real name is Jessie James Stevens, chief of the Apache Tribe. 

I am going to try to make myself as clear as possible, as I don’t speak English 
quite as fluently as I should. 

Senator CuurcH. I think you speak it very fluently. 

Mr. Stevens. Thank you very much. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am here for a good reason. I am not an expert in the 
production of asbestos, but I am an expert among my own Indian people, and try 
to lead them to the surviving point. 

The biggest deposit of asbestos in Arizona is in my reservation, and it affects 
my people. I operate my own law enforcement, which we pay out of tribal funds. 
We set up a budget each year for our tribal police law enforcement on the 
reservation. That money alone amounts to around $7,000 or $8,000 annually for 
law enforcement. The Federal Government does not have one dime in that 
program. It isa very sad picture at the present time. After July 30, I will only 
have $18,000 left for the coming year to operate on. The tribal government’s 
operation costs anywhere from eight to one hundred thousand dollars a year. 

The Indian boys that I have working out in these asbestos mines, I would say 
a little better than 200 men, mostly are GI veterans of foreign wars. They have 
families. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a sad situation. It is sad to see humans suffer. A lot of 
the boys came to my office and put the pressure on me by saying, “Now, listen, 
Mr. Chairman, how are you going to provide for my little ones?” 

I fought for freedom in this last war. What kind of freedom am I getting? 
What is the democracy that I fought for? 

My children need clothes. My children need food, to go to school in order to 
be able to learn to speak good English so that someday they may be on their own. 

As a matter of fact, right today I am stressing among my people that they 
should go to a higher school to get better education, become professional people, 
become doctors and lawyers and dentists and so forth, and I am only hoping that 
I live long enough to see that I will not have to call beyond my reservation for 
these people. 

If the asbestos stockpile does not give us any more time under this program, 
my people are going to be on a starvation list. 


23673—58——37 
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As I said before, I don’t know much about the production of asbestos, but we 
certainly have a large quantity of asbestos on the reservation. 

Mr. Neal and several others here have furnished a school bus. They were good 
enough to furnish a school bus, and are transporting some of our schoolchildren 
and aiso some of the non-Indian kids within a distance of about a little over 
100 miles every day in order to get kids to school. We didn’t have enough money 
to buy a bus. They were good enough to furnish us with a bus. 

I know, by laying off men, it will affect a little over 1,000 Indians. I don’t 
have the money to feed them. I don’t have money enough to send them through 
schools. As I said before, it is a sad situation. I hate to see little ones, and 
I hate to see any human beings suffer from hunger. 

I am sure, if you put yourself into my place, that the Congress of the United 
States has a very sympathetic feeling and will help these American Indians. 
Therefore, I am merely asking, please, do what you can to help us so that we 
get over these rough spots. 

We are now taking many of the operations over ourselves from the Federal 
Government. For instance, we have tribal enterprises of livestock. We have 
farms which we are trying to operate, which bring us very little income. Most 
of the income that we have been getting in the past few years has been from 
the asbestos corporations. We receive the revenues from that, and we put 
it into the general fund of the trio, and each year I make a budget. I plan 
budgets for various programs. The biggest part goes into the educational 
fund. We have tried to set up scholarships for some of the very promising 
young students that are going to be graduating from high schools, but we don’t 
have enough money to go around. 

The only way that we can support ourselves is through education, but we 
must have job opportunities on the reservation in order to do that. We must 
have the income in order to take care of all of the indigent Indians. 

I came here a couple of years ago and I appeared, I believe, in this same 
room here. I made the same identical statement, and I appreciated it very 
much after it came out in the record. I saw the record and I appreciated it 
very much. Iwas well pleased. 

At this time I am asking again, please, for just an extension of time on 
this asbestos business because, speaking for my Indian people, I don’t know 
how these gentlemen are producing asbestos; I have very litttle idea of that. 
However, my people are so involved that it is pathetic when it comes down to 
starvation. 

As I said before, many of these boys are GI veterans of foreign wars, and 
that is what hurts. Therefore, please take this into very sincere consideration 
in behalf of my Apache people. 

I certainly thank you. 

Senator CuurcH. Thank you very much, Chief Stevens, for your eloquent 
and moving plea on behalf of your people. We appreciate your coming here. 

I wanted to know how many Indian people are there on your reservation. 

Mr. Stevens. There are a little over 4,500 Indians; possibly a little bit more 
than that. 

Senator CuurcH. You would judge that there are about 200 Indians who are 
actually engaged in the mining industry and about 1,000 all told who are 
dependent upon this industry? 

Mr. Stevens. I would say a little over 1,000, and because the Indian people 
are just like Mormons, they have lots of children. Not only that, but their 
relatives are coming in and moving in with them because of unemployment. 
Therefore, I would say it would involve a little over 1,000 Indian people on 
the reservation. That isa lot of people. 

I better come back with a very favorable report to my people or, else, ] 
will be scalped again. I am getting scalped now by my people. 

Senator CuurcH. Mr. Redwine, do you have some questions? 

Mr. REpwINneE. I have one, please, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stevens, I know you are not here seeking welfare relief or anything like 
that. I understand that, but I would like to ask this question: Are the Apache 
Indians eligible for State welfare relief in Arizona? 

Mr. STEVENS. It all depends on who is in that county and who is in this 
county. We are in 2 counties, and I will say for 1 county that there is a 
very sympathetic-minded person who has helped some of my Indians. And 
then in the other county it is just the opposit way. Many people, I thought 
from judging my Indian people, would be eligible, but have been turned down. 
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Mr. Repwine. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that, at the request of 
Senator Hayden, the staff has made a study of that, and we find, although 
the Apaches are not asking for welfare relief, that, by and large, they cannot 
get it, and their only hope of employment is some such legislation as this, and 
the staff study indicates that. 

Senator CHurcH. I have one other question, Mr. Stevens. 

I would like to ask, with respect to the young Indians who are engaged in 
the mining, do they receive wages directly or does the money go directly to 
the tribe? 

Mr. STEVENS. They receive the money directly in wages, and that also helps 
to operate my tribal store that we operate ourselves. We own it and operate 
it. They trade with us and it brings in a lot of money, and then we take it 
out and put it in the tribal fund, and, of course, we get a large amount of 
royalties from the mines, and that is what helps. 

Senator Cuurcu. It is both from the royalties and then from the trading 
that the Indians do in your tribal store? 

Mr. STEVENS. That is right. 

Senator Cuurcnu. Let me tell you how much I appreciate your coming. You 
have come a long distance and you have made a most eloquent plea on behalf 
of your people. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank you very much. 


Chairman Haypen. The committee will stand in recess until 10 
o'clock Monday morning, April 7. 


(Whereupon, at 12:10, Thursday, April 3, 1958, the committee 
recessed until 10 a. m., Monday, April 7, 1958.) 


NRE CR TE CT 
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AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1959 


MONDAY, APRIL 7, 1958 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 
Present : Chairman Hayden. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Forestry RersearcH 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. SQUIRES, CHAIRMAN, SOUTHERN HARD- 
WOOD FOREST RESEARCH GROUP, DELTA RESEARCH FOUNDA- 
TION, STONEVILLE, MISS. 


INTRODUCTION OF WITNESSES BY SENATOR STENNIS 


Chairman Haypen. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Senator Stennis ? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I have the pleasure of introducing 
to you and the committee today a fellow Mississippian, Mr. John 
Squires, who has had wide experience in forestry. 

He works with forestry problems at the grassroots, and I consider 
him one of the best authorities on forestry in the entire South. 

He is here to testify before your committee in behalf of increased 
funds for forestry research with special emphasis on the need of 
hardwood research. Mr. Squires is chairman of the southern hard- 
wood forestry research group, composed of southern hardwood indus- 
tries and private-land owners who own or manage more than 214 mil- 
lion acres of hardwood forest lands. He is director of the forestry 
department of the Mississippi Products, Inc., operated by Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., in Jackson, Miss. He is vice president of the Forest 
Farmers Association ; former forest supervisor of the United States 
Forest. Service. Incidentally, he is one of the gentlemen who came 
to us from the Forest Service and we just kept him. 

He is past president of the Mississippi Forest Association; past 
president of the Gulf States section of the Society of American For- 
esters. 

Chairman Haypen. We will be pleased to hear from you, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. SQUIRES 


Mr. Squires. Mr. Chairman, I feel rather inadequate. I have seen 
Senator Stennis’ statement already, and he has made a most compre- 
hensive statement. But I do want to appeal to you for a special 
problem, a problem that has to do with bottom-land hardwoods. 

Bottom-land hardwoods actually have been furnishing about half 
of the hardwoods, lumber and so forth, used in the whole country, 
and these forests that I will speak of, if you will look at the map on 
page 2 of this statement, you will see the area that is covered and 
the area that I would like to talk about. 

That in general is the Mississippi River, and you will notice large 
streams throughout the Southeast, where they run into the Atlantic 
and the gulf, those are all known as bottoms, ‘bottom lands, and they 
have hardwoods growing exclusively in that territory. 

Chairman Haypen. Pines will not grow there? 

Mr. Squires. No. This red streak here [indicating], though, there 
you do find some pine in that area. That is what we call the bluff 
area. It runs from Kentucky down to about Natchez, Miss. That 
area does have some pine intermingled with the hardwood. That 
is very rich land and it is upland. It breaks right off into the Missis- 
sippi Delta. That is windblown soil, and it produc es high quality 
hardwoods. So that territory along with the bottom land along the 
rivers is the area I speak of. As I say, these bottom-land hardwoods 
have furnished half of the hard wood that is cut in the country. 

They have largely been abused. They have been overcut. There 
hasn’t been very much research done on the types, and it is very com- 
plex. You _ find as many as 70 species growing right along on 
one river. Each one of those species creates its own pr oblem, some of 
oo more diffic ult than pine itself. It isn’t unusual to find 10 or 

5 hardwood trees on 1 acre. Those hardwoods need separate and 
individual treatment in the way you grow them. The research in 
hardwoods, as best I am able to tell, is about 25 years behind pine 
research. In other words, pine research has made rapid progress in 
the South, and it is needed. 


RESEARCH FOUNDATION, STONEVILLE, MISS. 


Certainly, our vast pine forests have needed the research we have 
done. But the hardwood has been overlooked. The station that I 
speak of is a little branch station at Stoneville, Miss. That particu- 
lar station is doing the work for all this territory, and a lot of it for 
these river tributaries that come in over the Southeast. 

This station never had enough money to do the job, so we formed 
an organization and got the industries to put up some money. We 
put up $70,000 in the last 5 years just to increase this Federal research. 
That is a pretty heavy burden, particularly as some of the mills are 
having a pretty hard time right now. They are not making much 
money, and to continue to put that kind of money into research is 
straining their pocketbooks. We appeal to you, frankly, to help us 
get the appropriations at Stoneville up to where they ought to be. 

Chairman Haypen. Do you think that the research should be con- 
ducted at these centers ? 
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Mr. Squires. It is centrally located there for Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Louisiana, and Mississippi, and being located where it: is, 
it is right in the area and it is the best spot that I can see to do that 
partic ular type of research. 

Chairman Haypen. Tell me, are there similar hardwoods in what 
you might call the Northern States? 

Mr. Sau mes. Yes, there are. But in the Appalachians, for in- 
stance, you grow poplar there, and many others, the oaks and various 
other hardwoods grow in the Appalachians and in the Ozarks. It is 
a similar species of wood but a different type of environment in which 
it grows. It grows down in the river bottom. For instance, we have 
not done any research on Tupelo gum cyprus in the deep swamps. 
That is completely neglected. Yet I planted some cyprus about 4 
years ago and they are about 9 feet high. We know it is a long, slow 
process to grow cyprus. I cut one log down not long ago and the 
tree was 1,200 years old, a big cyprus tree. But that phase of research 
has had nothing done. And Tupelo gum is a very valuable species 
We use it in our “plant. 

Chairman Haypen. An increase was provided this year for an ex- 
pansion of New England hardwood research. I assume that this 
research is not applic: able to your area ? 

Mr. Squires. I used to work in the Appalachians in Asheville, N. C. 
They have research going on there with those hardwoods. 

Chairman Haypen. But what is done there would not fit the situa- 
tion in the Mississippi Valley ? 

Mr. Seutres. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Bottom lands, that is the difference ; isn’t it? 

Mr. Squires. That is the difference. As much as a foot difference 
in elevation means another timber type. We have these excretions on 
these streams, where they overflow, and we call it the first new soil 
that comes up, that is washed down the river. 

Chere you find your cottonwood wilt, that starts out on your new 
soil on first bottoms. Then after that soil then begins to grow older, 
those species are cut and a new type takes over. In the meantime, you 
may have some other new soil. For instance, the Mississippi River 


will cut on one side, take it aw ay, and lay it down on the Louisiana 
side. 


USE OF COTTONWOOD 


There you have all those things where very little research has been 
done. We found, for instance, that you can cut cottonwood about 18 
inches, about the size of your finger, and stick it in the ground and it 
grows. 

Chairman Haypen. That is what we plant for fenceposts in Arizona. 
My father came to the Salt River Valley; I was about 10 at the time. 
We could not cross the river, because of the flood. We saw perfectly 
level land with water going by without habitation of any kind. There 
was reason to think that some day they might take that water and 
put it on the land and develop an area there, which was done. 

I can remember as a boy clearing off the desert, and then everybody 
went down in the river bottom to cut cottonwood posts and stick them 
in the ground. The result is that now there are cottonwood trees 
along the roads and everywhere, and now they are big trees. Some 
of them are 75 years old. 
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While I am talking about my family, I might tell you, too, that my 
grandfather built a raft on the Kentucky River and floated down the 
Ohio and down the Arkansas with his family and his slaves, and set- 
tled in the cross ridge, near Forest City, Ark. 

He also acquired some bottom lands in there, as I remember, he 
said that they would cut a raft and put all the cotton crop on it and 
a flood would come and they would float the raft to New Orleans and 
sell the cotton and sell the raft and bring everything back up, a year’s 
supply at one time. That is the way they operated. 

Mr. Squires. I will bet when he moved in there, in order to get his 
crop started, he had to clear the land completely of large, virgin timber. 
Tt was a real job to get those big trees out of the way. You have to 
admire those people, the hardships they went through to clear that up. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, they could make a raft and sell the logs 
in town. 

LAND ABUSE 


Mr. Squires. That is right. The thing about it is that those lands 
have been abused. For instance, my company didn’t want to buy 
land, but they had land, they had to buy land, to protect the people 
that are employed at the plant. We work 2,000 people in this plant, 
making radio and TV cabinets. When we got to looking at the land. 
T, as a forester, had to examine it, and I had to look at 1 million acres 
to buy 45,000. I rejected all that other land as not being in shape 
to grow a crop of timber. The land has been abused. Bad species 
have taken over in many cases, poor spec ‘ies. Sometimes you get the 
wrong species on a good site. So it iscomplex. I worked, as I said, 
in the Appalachians. They have some difficult. problems, eat, really, 
the bottom-land hardwoods are more serious problems as far as for- 
estry is concerned than any section I ever worked in. 

Chairman Haypen. Yet there is a continuing demand for that type 
of lumber. 

SPECIFIC WOOD USES 


Mr. Squires. T hat is correct, you see, ash goes into handles. You 
find hickory going into the ski business, with a lot of the hickory 
exported. ‘You find dogwood going into shuttle blocks. Persimmon 
goes into other industries and other types of equipment. So each one 
of those trees is suitable for some purpose. You will find that one 
big sawmill will cut specialty items. In some cases there will be 
a mill that will not cut but one species. Union Fork & Hoe in my 
town does not buy anything but ash. Mv own company, we just buy 

sapgum, poplar, and maple. So you will find that they are valuable 

trees. I saw 1 gum tree that was worth $1,500 standing, the stump- 
age rate. They are not all that valuable, but with a little work and 
a little research and know-how, we can grow more of those valuable 
species, the kind that the country needs. 

That is about the sum of the thing. I have skipped around. I 
think you will find the statement is more specific. 

Chairman Haypen. It will be included in the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


SOUTHERN HArpWoop Forest RESEARCH Group, 
Stoneville, Miss., April 7, 1958. 
To Interior Subcommittee, Senate Appropriations Committee. 


GENTLEMEN: My name is John W. Squires, and I am in charge of the forestry 
department of the furniture plant known as Mississippi Products, Inc., operated 
by Sears, Roebuck & Co., in Jackson, Miss. I speak as chairman of the Southern 
Hardwood Forest Research Group composed of southern hardwood industries and 
private landowners who own or manage more than 244 million acres of hardwood 
forest land and influence the management of a much greater area. This group 
has contributed $70,000 in cash and tremendous cooperation on the ground to the 
Delta Research Center maintained by the United States Forest Service at Stone- 
ville. Miss. Our interests over the years have been in research pointing the way 
to better management of the vast aggregate area of quality hardwood forests 
growing in the South. 

Tam also a member of the Delta Council Forestry Committee and speak for this 
organization which represents the 650,000 people of northwest Mississippi. I am 
vice president of the Forest Farmers Association, past president of the Gulf 
States section of the Society of American Foresters, and past president of the 
Mississippi Forestry Association. 

My purposes in appearing before you are to acquaint you with the importance 
of the area recognized by the hardwood trade as the southern hardwood region 
and to request appropriate financing of the recognized center of hardwood forest 
management research in this region. 

“Southern hardwoods,” as the term is used, refers to forests in the Mississippi 
River Delta or bottom-land region from Cape Girardeau, Mo., to the Louisiana 
marshes and in the rim of upland deep-brown loam on the east of the delta from 
Kentucky to Louisiana. Also included are all essentially similar sites in the 
Coastal Plains and lower Piedmont—river and creek bottoms, branch heads, 
swamps, hammocks, bluffs and coves, and other upland areas—capable of growing 
quality hardwoods, aggregating over 40 million acres, hardly one-fourth of which 
is upland. The term as used here does not apply to the hardwoods of the Ozark, 
Ouachita, or Appalachian Mountains nor to those of the Highland Rim and Cum- 
berland Plateau. Neither does it include hardwoods growing on pine sites or 
other upland not adapted to them. Cypress is mentioned along with the hard- 
woods because stands of cypress primarily occur in hardwood forests. 

Approximately 70 commercially important species grow in these forests, and 
50 or more might be found on a single large property. Each species has different 
technical wood properties, different seeding habits, different growth rates, dif- 
ferent demands for light and moisture. Some can be planted as cuttings, some as 
seedlings, and some can be regenerated successfully from seed. Some grow in 
deep swamps, some demand well-drained bottom lands, and some must have 
deep, rich, upland soils. 

It is surely obvious to you that a tremendous number of problems exist in the 
management of forests having so many variables. However, you may not be 
aware of the fact that we have only begun to find the answers. 

Those of us in industry who must keep in touch with the supply of raw ma- 
terials and demands of the markets know that the supply of quality logs for 
lumber and veneer in furniture manufacture and the myriad of other hardwood 
products is rapidly diminishing. We know that more and more of this quality 
raw material is being imported from the Tropics. As an example of the deple- 
tion of our native resource, the recently completed Forest Service survey of 
Mississippi indicates a reduction of 29 percent in the saw and veneer timber sizes 
over the past 10 years to say nothing of the requisite high quality. 

Although the southern hardwood region has furnished about half of all the 
hardwood sawtimber used in the United States for the past 45 years, it can 
continue to do so only if we know the best methods of management, only if we 
protect these forests from fire, and only as we practice intensive management for 
maximum yields and wood products. Certainly such heavy use during that period 
has resulted in a rundown condition of most of these hardwood forests. 

In addition to the steady demand for high value products from our hardwood 
forests, comes now the steadily increasing demand by pulp companies for hard- 
wood species. This demand can help us to more economically manage our hard- 
wood stands for greater yields, if landowners and interested industries cooperate 
in utilizing the timber only for its most appropriate valuable products. 
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You will recognize that a big part of the job is up to private interests in that 
we are the ones who must encourage and practice the best principles of manage- 
men of our timber resource. However, as we progress in this field, we need more 
and more knowledge of stand treatment or cutting methods, plantability of various 
hardwoods, site-species relationships, integrated use of the hardwood forests, 
ete. Regional research must furnish us with the answers. 

The Delta Research Center of the Southern Forest Experiment Station at 
Stoneville, Miss., is one of the first established of the nationwide system of 
forest research work centers, provided for in 1945 by increased appropriations 
for forest research under the McSweeney-MecNary Act of 1928 which established 
the regional forest experiment stations of the United States Forest Service. 
This center with offices at Stoneville is directly responsible for such work in 
bottom-land hardwood forests within the territory of the Southern Forest 
Experiment Station as well as the fringe of deep brown loam bluffs bordering 
the alluvial valley of the Mississippi River. 

Although this territory comprises only about 60 percent of its total area, the 
results obtained have been used widely throughout the southern hardwood 
region. Essential beginnings in research were made at Stoneville during the 
period 1936 to 1945, inclusive, first through dedication, by the State legislature, 
of 2,580 acres of tax forfeited land to experimentation and demonstration in 
bottom-land hardwood forest management by the Mississippi Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. After 1939, a one-man program of cooperative farm-forestry 
research was conducted there by the Forest Service until 1945. Upon the 
solid, though narrow basis thus afforded, the Delta Research Center was founded 
in late 1945. During 1946, the research program was reorganized and expanded 
to cover the field of forestry in southern hardwoods as adequately as manpower, 
experience and general resources permitted. Over the years the program has 
continued to expand and the experience and training of the technical staff has 
been concentrated entirely on the problems of hardwood forestry. 

The Center now has, through a long-term lease, an experimental forest in 
operation in the deep brown loam area for study of hardwood management 
on these upland sites. It also maintains over two dozen experimental areas 
on a wide range of sites and stand conditions in close cooperation with industry 
and individual landowners in Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana. 

The extent of the work under way at present may be summarized as follows: 

1. Applied forest management of hardwoods.—All phases of applied forest 
management and silviculture are under study. This work includes forest inven- 
tory procedures, growth studies, forest management plans, cutting methods, and 
stand imnrovement. 

2. Hardwood planting.—All phases of planting of the principal hardwood 
species, including cypress, are being studied within the limits of available 
resources. This work covers nursery techniques, seeding, seedling survival and 
development, pilot cuttings, methods of planting, pilot scale plantings, and a 
beginning on genetics. 

3. Fundamentals of natural regeneration and tree. growth.—Presently included 
are long-range studies of behavior of hardwood reproduction under the many 
various stand and site conditions; tests of conditions required for germination of 
seeds from various species : a weed, vine, and shrub species manual: and studies 
of flowering and seeding characteristics of many of the major hardwood species. 

4. Relationship of forest soils and water conditions to hardwood tree growth.— 
To arrive at site classifications, a major project is under way to determine char- 
acteristics of soil influencing distribution and growth of bottomland species. 
Also being studied are the effects of both inundation and artificial @rainage on 
hardwood survival and growth. The effect of eliminating competing ground 
cover in young stands or plantations is being studied. A complete soil charac- 
terization guide is planned. 

5. Damaging influencies on hardwoods.—Work consists of projects in forest 
disease, forest insects, and forest fire. Disease studies are concerned primarily 
with stem rots and cankers; insect studies with stem borers and bark searrers. 
Fire studies have been limited to damage records and a cooperative study with 
the States to test fire danger rating systems. 

6. Utilization.—This project involves cooperation in development and testing 
of the application of log grades, experiments in utilization of primary or round 
products from hardwood forests, and logging and marketing methods to develop 
the best use and greatest value from these products. Chemical debarking has 
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been tested on some species. Treatability by simple methods of most native 
hardwoods for fence posts and construction material has been tested, showing 
great possibilities. 

One of the biggest tasks facing the Delta Research Center since its formation 
has been the job of acquiring landowners with the rudiments of forestry on 
lands capable of supporting stands of quality hardwoods. This job has been 
accomplished by means of numerous training sessions, individual consultations, 
group meetings on problem areas, and publications. In 1946 there was practically 
no understanding of the value and possibilities of management of the vast natural 
resource of southern hardwoods. Today interest and practice has become wide- 
spread, although there is a very big job yet to be accomplished. Some of the 
specific means used to spread information concerning the management of hard- 
woods include: 

A 3-day tour to show a numerous group of large landowners, officials of public 
agencies, industrial executives, and bankers from the Southern States some of 
the principles and results of forest management on a dozen different ownerships 
and experimental areas used by the Delta Research Center in its studies. 

The formation of the southern hardwood forestry group which now numbers 265 
members including landowners, foresters, loggers, and executives from 5 States, 
who have met in the woods 4 times a year for the past 7 years to discuss research 
facts concerning forest management under the leadership of the Delta Research 
Center and its cooperators. 

Annual show-me and training sessions for professionals employed by industry, 
extension foresters, State forestry personnel, soil conservationists, and forestry 
eollege students are held as part of the very necessary program of the research 
center, to acquaint key foresters with the possibilities of forestry in southern 
hardwoods. 

The following list of selected publications, with annotations, has been chosen 
to indicate the present range of research and the nature of some results from 
the program of research carried on by the Delta Research Center. This work 
is fine as far as it has gone, but we need a great deal more intensive research at 
this station and more reports covering a broad field even greater than this. 

Putnam, J. A. 1951. Management of Botton Land Hardwoods. United States 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Southern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion Occasional Paper 116, 60 pages. This bulletin describes principles and 
procedures involved in the management of southern bottomland hardwoods. It 
filled, in part, a major gap in American forest management literature. The dis- 
eussion is aimed at the man with a forestry background and on the ground 
familiarity with peculiar conditions of the bottomlands. Also, the text is con- 
fined to the management of forests for timber production. Although southern 
bottomland hardwoods are the main subject, much of the discussion is applicable 
to management and utilization of hardwood forests generally. 

In the rought draft stage is a major expansion of this bulletin to include back- 
ground, management principles, and inventory procedures for southern hard- 
woods. This manuscript is proposed for publication as a United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture handbook. 

Lockard, C. R., Putnam, J. A., and Carpenter, R. D. 1950. Log Defects in 
Southern Hardwoods. United States Department of Agriculture Handbook 4, 
37 pages. This manual in photo and text describes the log surface indicators 
of hidden defects. These defects reduce the quality and value of the log and 
must be recognized in the log form or in the tree to help in evaluation of logs 
or standing timber. 

Maisenhelder, L. C. 1951. Planting and Growing Cottonwood in Bottomlands, 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 485, 23 pages. This bul- 
letin summarizes results of research conducted by the Delta Research Center 
with cottonwood planting. It furnishes directions for establishing a nursery, 
planting cuttings from 1 to 3 year old seedlings, and care of the plantations. 
The bulletin is to be revised and brought up to date in 1958. Research is un- 
derway on planting and seeding many of the other major species. 

McKnight, J. S., and Putnam, J. A. 1952. Logging Cutover Stands of Bottom- 
land Hardwood. Southern Lumberman 185 (2321): 184-186. An article de 
scribing methods of economically cutting remnants of original stands to pre- 
vent damage to new stands and encourage regeneration where it is needed. 

Toole, E. R. 1954. Rot and Cankers on Oak and Honeylocust Caused by 
Poria Spiculosa. Journal Forestry 52: 941-942. Describes external evidences 
helpful in identification of this disease, amount, and progress of rot associated 
with cankers, and suggest stand treatment where trees are infected. 
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Maisenhelder, L. C., and McKnight, J. 8. 1951. Fences for Bottomland Farms 
in the Delta. Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 483, 17 
pages. Describes chemical treatability of fence posts made from native hard- 
wood species and methods of treating posts and constructing fences in bottom- 
land soils. 

Guttenberg, S., and Putnam, J. A. 1951. Financial Maturity of Bottomland 
Red Oaks and Sweetgum. United States Department of Agriculture, Forest 
Service, Southern Forest Experiment Station Occasional Paper 117, 26 pages. 
Offers a method for determining when to cut red oak and sweetgum to make 
the most money from growing and harvesting them, based upon rate of appre- 
ciation in value through growth. 

McKnight, J. S. 1950. Forest Management by Old Man River. Southern 
Lumberman 181(2273) : 233-235. An article to describe the formation of new 
land and timber stands along the Mississippi River and its tributaries, the rapid 
growth of cottonwood and willow, and general management principles for these 
batture stands. 

Johnson, J. W. 1950. Release Speeds Growth of Bottomland Hardwoods. 
Southern Lumberman 181(2262): 41-42. Records benefits derived from treat- 
ment to provide additional growing space for select trees left to grow in hard- 
wood stands under management. 

Morris, R. C. 1955. Insect Problems in Southern Hardwood Forests. South- 
ern Lumberman 191(2393) : 136-139, illustrations. Summarizes present knowl- 
edge of insect damage and problems in southern hardwoods and outlines re- 
search program. 

Toole, E. R., and McKnight, J. S. 1955. Fire and the Hapless Hardwood. 
Southern Lumbermanu 191(2393): 181-182, illustrations. Study of stands of 
bottomland hardwoods that had suffered a wild fire showed complete mortality 
in the seedling component and tremendous damage to larger trees. The study 
also suggested some guides for salvaging fire-damaged timber and for estimating 
the extent of rot behind old wounds. 

Putnam, J. A. 1955. Growing Hardwood Trees as a Crop. Forest Farmer 
15(1): 6-7, 30-31, illustrations. Describes a typically abused hardwood stand 
and charts its potential development through intermediate cuttings to a desir- 
able stand structure and optimum productivity. 

Beaufait, W. R. 1956. Influence of Soil and Topography on Willow Oak Sites. 
United States Department of Agriculture, Southern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion Occasional Paper 148, 12 pages, illustrations. In the Mississippi Delta, 
growth of willow oak can be predicted from the topographic position of the 
stand and the percent of clay in the soil. In nondelta river bottoms of the 
South, the amount of potassium rather than percent of clay can be used (to- 
gether with topographic position). 

McKnight, J.S. 1956. Thinning Our Young Gum. Forests and People 6 (3): 
28-29, illustrations third quarter. In recent years the demand for sweetgum 
plupwood has made it feasible for landowners to thin their young gum stands 
commercially. Studies of thinning intensities have been installed, but until 
they yield results the best advice is to leave a stand of about 70 square feet of 
basal area per acre. 

McKnight, J. S., and McWilliams, J. S. 1956. Improving southern hardwood 
stands through commercial harvest and cull-tree control. Proceedings, Society 
of American Foresters’ annual meeting. The needs, methods, and results of 
stand improvement in stands of southern hardwoods are outlined. 

Nelson, T. C., and Beaufait, W. R. 1956. The problems of site quality deter- 
mination in southern hardwoods. Proceedings, Society of American Foresters’ 
annual meeting. 

Maisenhelder, L. C. 1957. Propagation of some delta hardwoods by rooting. 
Proceedings, Fourth Southern Conference on Forest Tree Improvement, George 
Foster Peabody School of Forestry, University of Georgia, pages 55-58. 

Maisenhelder, L.C. 1957. Tips for Planting Southern Hardwoods. Southern 
Lumberman 195 (2441): 93-94, illustrations. 

McKnight, J. S., and Gantz, H. L. 1957. For the most profit from hard- 
woods, heavy, light, or no thinning. Farm and Ranch (southwest edition), 
87 (6): 11. Provides results of a study for use by farm landowners in manag- 
ing their hardwood stands. 

McKnight, J. S. 1957. Black Willow—Hints for Management. Forests and 
People 7 (3): 30-81, 50, illustrations. A 24-year-old stand of black willow 
containing 46 cords of wood was treated to determine desirable intensity of 
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thinning. Although it is too early to determine the full effects of thinning, 
there is an indication that the heavy and, to a lesser extent, medium thinnings 
will produce more net growth than will lightly thinned and uncut stands. 

Beaufait. W. R. 1957. Pine Outgrows Sweetgum in Uplands. United States 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Southern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Southern Forestry Notes 109. Measurement of comparable stands showed 
that sweetgum on moist pine sites, off-site for the best growth of sweetgum, 
yields about two-thirds the wood volume that pine will on such sites. 

Gammage, J. L., and Furnival. G. M. 1957. Chemical Debarking of Bottom- 
land Hardwoods. Southern Pulp and Paper Manufacturer 10 (9): 78-80. 
Treating the living tree with sodium arsenite showed that many southern 
hardwood species could be peeled as quickly at some time between 3 and 6 
months after treatment as at their best season for sap peeling. When cost of 
application is considered, there are probably no savings in peeling costs for 
treated trees when compared to costs of sap peeling in the best season. 

Broadfoot, W. M., and Toole, FE. R. 1957. Drought Effects on Southern 
Hardwoods. United States Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, Southern Forestry Notes 111. 

Certain very important fields of research in the overall job of hardwood 
forest research have hardly been scratched in the southern hardwood region. 
These include research in the cypress-tupelo and blackgum types, the greatest 
single area of which exists in the swamps of lower Louisiana; also, there is an 
additional large aggregate area along the coast from Virginia to Texas. There, 
extensive stands of excellent second growth timber are developing in some places, 
but on other areas where this type should be growing, there are no new stands. 
How to manage and utilize these second growth swamp forests and how to get 
such nonproductive areas into trees are two of the big problems needing study. 

Although the hardwood types of the South are the major habitat for game, 
insufficient funds prevent the Delta Research Center from beginning needed re- 
search in this field. 

Marketing studies to determine means to coordinate extraction of various 
round products from hardwood stands is needed to assure channeling of each 
log or bolt to its most appropriate use on an economically sound basis. This is 
an imperative step in conserving our dwindling sunply of quality timber. 

Although a big start has been made by the Foreest Service in long-term studies 
to develon genetically superior softwood trees, practically no research is financed 
for genetics studies in southern hardwoods. However, the Delta Research 
Center has made a slim beginning on the development of sunerior clones from 
selected native cottonwood trees, and has one employee on educational leave to 
learn more about genetics technique. 

At present only one full-time technician, with an assistant, is trying to find 
the answers to the many problems encountered in the silvicultural management 
of over 50 hardwood snecies. To pursue needed studies at an acceptable nace, 
more technicians should be financed. The same is true in the field of artificial 
forestation. 

Over the years, Congress and the Forest Service have recognized the need for 
gradually building up this hardwood research center to an adequate level of 
financing. This has been a sound policy and has developed a firm foundation 
for expanding to the full job. In 1947 the net amount received bv the center 
for all activities was abont $26.000, in 1953 it was a little better than $20,000, 
but by fiscal year 1958 it was $81,000. From a staff of 83 technicians, it has 
gradually built up to a staff of 8 experienced professionals with corresnonding 
increases in aids and facilities, the financing of which has been supplemented 
by assistance from industries, landowners, and the Mississippi Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

It is estimated that the net financing from the Federal Government for this 
research center should level off at about $200.000 per year. However, the con- 
tinued gradual expansion of the financing to this point is certainly urged. After 
due study of the program and facilities, it is apparent that the center should 
receive at least an additional $70,000 in fiseal year 1959 to be used to hire pro- 
fessionals in the fields of utilization and forest management and to begin re- 
search in the cypress-tupelo forest tvpe. Also, a forestry sid will be needed 
to assist in the planting and expanding genetics project. Work is planned to 
intensify research on the sites subject to periodic flooding between the Missis- 
sippi River and its levees or adjoining high land. There is almost 2 million 
acres of this land highly suitable for growing hardwoods at an extremely rapid 
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rate. In addition, it is apparent that work is needed to determine the effects 
of various forestry techniques on the habitat for deer, turkey, ducks, squirrel, 
raccoon, and opossum which generally prefer the hardwood forests. 

Studies have shown that the climate and soils of the South are ideal for the 
very rapid growth of hardwood timber. Cottonwood, willow, yellow-poplar, and 
the red oaks grow as fast and in some cases much faster than the southern pines. 
Values, too, are high for the quality trees grown for saw or veneer logs. Com- 
mercial and face veneer logs sell from $85 to $300 per thousand board-feet de- 
livered at the mills with exceptional logs of certain species selling for much 
more. 

Sawlogs range from $35 to $70 delivered at the mills. Primary manufacture 
into rough lumber and veneers for factory uses increases their value. Secondary 
manufacture into furniture, plywood products, flooring, and specialty items such 
as handles and implement parts further increases the value tremendously. With- 
out quoting statistics, it is apparent that our hardwood forests furnish the raw 
material, at a good profit to the landowner, for industries that employ a large 
labor force to produce items essential to our national economy. 

The southern hardwood region with its present production and tremendous 
potential demand two-way action to assure continuous yields of quality hard- 
wood. Private enterprise and public extension foresters have a big job in stop- 
ping wildfiers and expanding the use of recommended management practices. 
However, we must always have the background of knowledge provided by the 
regional research center at Stoneville. Therefore, let me again urge you to 
favorably consider this request for an additional $75,000 to expand the present 
work of the Delta Research Center and extend it into fields where we are in 
urgent need of knowledge. 

Respectifully submitted. 

JOHN W. SQUIRES, 
Chairman, Southern Hardwood Forest Research Group. 


FUNDS NEEDED 


Mr. Squires. We have been getting $80,000 at this little station, and 
vach year the industry, 20 to 30 industries, have put up money. We 

feel like we should have $75,000 additionally at this station and let 
these industries not have to foot the bill. They all need it, and if one 
company has to do the research, you can see the problems. The others 
do not have it available. 

We feel, and he have all banded together, that this station here can 
serve the purposes and up and down the Mississippi Valley. That is 
what we would like to have. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 

Senator Srennis. May I ask one question in clarification, Mr 
Chairman ? 

Chairman Haypen. Certainly. 

Senator Srennis. You already have this work in progress, it is a 
going concern, and it is done there at the station ? 

Mr. Squires. a is right. 

Senator Srennis. And_ you gentlemen have been paying the bill. 
How many years be 1s this been going on ? 

Mr. Seuires. We have had this committee 5 vears, where we have 
been putting the funds up. We are just getting into this genetics on 
hardwood. We are going to work with the new station at Gulfport on 
the genetics end of it. “There may be species that we can improve 
there. 

Senator Srennis. That is the way the Placerville Genetics Experi- 
ment Station started in California. It started with ope donations, 
They got it going and then the Government took it over 

It has spread all over the Nation now. 
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‘Mr. Chairman, we certainly do thank you very much for your fine 
attention. 

Chairman Haypen. You are welcome. 

The next witness will be Mr. Gutermuth, of Wildlife Management 
Institute. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT 


MANAGEMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. GurermutH. Mr. Chairman, I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice pres- 
ident of the Wildlife Management Institute, with headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. The institute’s program, which is dedicated to the 
restoration and improved management of natural resources in the 
public interest, has been continuous since 1911. 

We wish to comment on specific appropriations items of three 
agencies—The United States Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau of 
Land Management, and United States Forest Service. Conservation- 
ists believe that adjustments are in order for each item that is discussed. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE FACILITIES 


Considering first the appropriations for the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, the 
amount budgeted for construction of fish and wildlife facilities, and 
allowed by the House, has been reduced from $5,677,000 in 1958 to 
$1,458,000 in 1959. 

The initial plan was to offset the reduction by a carryover of $3.02 
million, making a total of $4.48 million available for construction 
next year. 

We want to emphasize, however, that the carryover funds represent 
work that was programed but never completed, rather than a savings 
effected through economies. The backlog comprises nearly $1.5 mil- 
lion for Devils Kitchen Dam on Crab Orchard Wildlife Refuge 
in Illinois; $670,000 for construction on national wildlife refuges, 
including $200,000 that was earmarked for land acquisition at the 
recently authorized DeSoto-Bertrand Bend refuge in lowa and 
Nebraska; $839,280 for game fish hatcheries; and $30,000 for game 
management in Alaska. 

The estimated carryover no longer can be computed as part of the 
funds that would be available for construction in 1959. In early 
March, the administration released to the Bureau of Sport Fisheires 
and Wildlife that part of the authorized 1958 construction money that 
had been imponded in the budget reserve by earlier Executive action. 

The Bureau is under orders to have $2.9 million obligated before 
June 30, and the sum cannot be counted as part of the 1959 program 
money. 

The true amount that would be available for sport fish and wilc life 
construction projects in 1959 is about $1.48 million rather than the 
$4.48 million reflected in the budget. 

Larger numbers of outdoor-minded Americans visit the wildlife 
refuges each year. Accelerated destruction of the Nation’s wetlands 
continues to make ducks, geese, and other migratory waterfowl in- 
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creasingly dependent on the refuge areas for nesting, resting, and 
feeding habitat. Construction offers many opportunitiees for improv- 
ing the refuge recreational facilities as well as for enhancing the value 
of some units for wildlife. 

Appended is a list of 22 refuge units at which the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife could put an additional $1.25 million in con- 
struction money to immediate and beneficial use. 


CONSTRUCTION NEEDS 


Only refuges having long-delayed construction projects are shown. 
The overall construction needs are detailed completely in the prospec- 
tive 10-year program that was submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
about a year ago should the committee desire a thorough analysis. 
Only $647.000 has been allowed for refuge construction in 1959. That 
sum is grossly inadequate to meet the need, and the committee is 
urered to increase the appropriations for construction on wildlife 
refnees to $2 million. 

This is a modest sum in view of the benefits that would result. 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGES 


Additional funds needed for construction projects: 


er I CN i a a $70, 000 
Seen nes a es ee i 140, 000 
TUT, CO oe ees oS oo ee i tei ce ell wei eats § 35, 000 
NN 8 le 40, 000 
ee SR, | | a a aR er 50, 000 
I RII Oo Sn 8 OE ee ci ce aeeelon ate ake 22, 000 
Pn a iat pa tp eeaieion Re ta ia eater er 56, 000 
Ra oe ee ee i a ad oi 47. 500 
cece Oe ee Naan eee aia ea 85, 000 
UU PO le a ete aes aet dete, a eg ee 26, 500 
Ir IN UU sn ep nessnen stn eager tata pase seeing 125, 000 
eS | a wbtench ts cinta kde thls gid SoU 6 sie es 55, 000 
Be es ek 5 he dee dah einen nba anes 33, 000 
A I cus lsc roel soln ow was ghrelin diac daca 34, 000 
I a ccs sd na scapes came etm even 65, 000 
aE serene Aas aas moana a aban oan ate 90, 000 
tt Ge | BO so oe cn eeicdtiuabaliSiewinsndnekineos 58, 000 
ROI in ca il San as pales tnt Sta o 20, 000 
i as shes dinning atacand pie nc ecipice or tan na gst Spb tia cy 50, 000 
IE I UN eshte cs te hel we ets imei tence his pero 36, 000 
Ree Cr. WU oe oe ne hae ee ens 53, 000 
uM RR, UE Nias catalina cabedahcai sed ts lacs snares ed aig wl 67, 000 

ts GM EAII D.C URN ii ated cetera cgncemesion 1, 258, 000 


FISH HATCHERY AND RESEARCH STATION 


The Division of Sport Fisheries could use additional funds for the 
construction of a fish hatchery and research station in northern Wis- 
consin as part of the Great Lakes trout fishery restoration program. 
That facility can be completed for $450,000. 

It would seem, Mr. Chairman. that in addition to enhancing recre- 
ational opportunities and wildlife, increased appropriations for the 
construction of worthwhile fish and game projects would serve in a 
modest way to bolster national economy. For the most part. the 
construction planning was done years ago, and the Bureau can beein 
work almost immediately. Refuges are distant from population 
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centers, and the work would help stimulate employment and business 
activity in rural areas 

Conservationists believe that the wildlife research program of the 
Bureau should be receiving greater financial support. Only $74,500 
is proposed to cover all res arch on wildlife diseases, parasites, and 
pesticides next year. This represents a drop of $16,000 from the 
1958 level. 

It is estimated that up to $300,000 could be invested profitably in 
a research program to delve into the effects on fish and game of the 
nearly 200 basic pesticides that are marketed under 6,000 brand names 
in this country. Millions of pounds of extremely taxic chemical 
poisons are being spread over crops, forests, and shorelands each 
year. Chemic als at least 20 times more toxic to fish and game than 
DDT are being used for fire ant control on 20 million acres in the 
South alone. Little is known about the methods and times for spead- 
ing poisons and the doses and formulations that will control un- 
wanted insect pests and plants without undue injury, directly or 
indirectly, to fish and game resources. 


FIRE ANT CONTROL PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, I appeared before the House committee and asked 
for an increase in this fund. The Congress appropriated $2,400,000 
last year to carry on this fire ant control program in the South. 
Little is known, as we have pointed out, in the direct and indirect 
effect of these powerful chemicals. 

We think that it is being very, very conservative to ask for a 
meager $300,000 to start some real, honest-to-goodness studies on the 
effects of these powerful chemical controls. If the C ongress sees fit, 
based on the meager amount of research that has been done on some 
of these chemicals which we point out here are 20 times more toxic 
than DDT, then certainly we ought to get some research going on 
this important thing. 

Publ concern is mounting over the effect of these economic poi- 
sons on fish and game and other beneficial insect and animal life, as 
well as on humans and livestock. The time to prevent losses is before 
new superpoisons go into commercial use. Each must be tested thor- 
oughly in the laboratory and in the field. Formulations, time of ap- 
plic: ition, methods, and doses must be worked out in advance in order 
to avoid unnec essary damage. We sincerely urge the committee to 
increase the appropriation for wildlife reserach by $300,000. 


ALASKAN WILDLIFE RESOURCES 


No additional funds are included for the administration of wild- 
life resources in Alaska despite the increased patrol and management 
work that is required for the supervision of the oil operations on the 
Kenai National Moose Range. That recent oil strike on the Kenai 
refuge already is requiring the limited refuge personnel to devote 
long | hours to that activity alone in order to prevent despoliation of 
valuable wildlife and fish habitat. 

Only about $70,000 is sought for the necessary management work 
on 5 million acres of wildlife reserves in the terr itory, including the 
Kenai Refuge. It is estimated that an additional $100,000 contd: he 
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put to immediate and beneficial use in the administration of the 
Alaskan wildlife resources. 


FIRE DETECTION AND SUPPRESSION IN ALASKA 


Another matter of concern to conservationists, Mr. Chairman, is 
that of fire dection and suppression on public- domain lands in Alaska. 
Fire protection is needed on about 225 million acres under the Bureau 
of Land Management. The average annual fire loss is 1 million to 
2 million acres, and 5 million acres were destroyed by fires last year 
Aside from the timber, wildlife and wildlife habitat losses have been 
severe in some fires. Soil erosion and silt pollution render streams 
less suitable for fish. 

Chairman Haypen. Is there cooperation between the Bureau of 
Land Management and-the Forest Service in fighting fires ? 

Mr. GurermutH. No; I wouldn’t say there isn’t any, Senator Hay- 
den, but each has a different job to do. In many cases, the lands are 
adjacent. The program of the Forest Service, incidentally, we regard 
as being very efficient and very effective, and I think the Bureau of 
Land Man: iwement program : good up to the extent that they have 
funds to do the job. But, as I said in appearing before your commit- 
tee last year, we are, I think, Senator Hayden, “being very niggardly 
about this thing. 

We are destroying literally millions of dollars’ worth of resources 
each year in Alaska because we simply are not providing a little 
amount of money that it would take to carry on a presuppression and 
prevention program. I mentioned last year that I have, in central 
Alaska, seen the vast area between the Brooks Range and ‘the Alaska 
Range, where you could not see the sun because of smoke from fires 
that have been ‘permitted to burn continuously, at the complete disre- 
gard of everyone. It has been impossible for me to land, upon 
occasions, at Ford Yukon and at Circle, Alaska, small planes, because 
you simply could not see the ground. 

Chairman Haypen. Are those man caused, or caused by lightning? 

Mr. Gurermutu. They are caused from all sources, but I would 
guess, for the most part, in that vast, extensive area, that most of them 
are acts of God. They are from lightning and other sources. W hile, 
of course, some of them are started by man, the use of that area by 
man is not extensive at this time, and I do not think that the man 
dangers are too great in the area. 

We feel that the Bureau of Land Management, without too much 
additional money, could carry on a splendid presuppression program, 
and I think that it could be made just as effective as the Forest 
Service’s fire prevention control program. We certainly would like 
to see a little more money put into this thing because it would bring 
great returns. The constant and continuous burning over of those 
areas up there is not only destroying the value of the standing timber 
resources that are there, but it is destroying the land and the soil, 
and permitting soil erosion and that sort of thing. For the long haul, 
it certainly would be an economy to appropriate a little bit more 
money for presuppression and prevention programs, as well as for 
control. 

A final comment, Mr. Chairman, and then I am finished. 
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WILDLIFE HABITAT DEVELOPMENT 


The Budget Bureau approved and the House appropriated $510,000 
in the United States Forest Service item on forest protection and 
management, for wildlife habitat development on the national-forest 
lands. We know that the Bureau of the Budget reduced the Forest 
Service’s request for an increase in that item, and we likewise know 
that the money is needed. The increase was sought in anticipation of 
the release of part 2 of the Service’s Operation Outdoors program for 
development of w ildlife habitat on the national forests in cooperation 
with the States. 

Part 1 of Operation Outdoors, which has as its goal the develop- 
ment, improvement, and maintenance of the recreational facilities on 
the national forests, was initiated last year. 

Part 2 has been under study and preparation for some time, and 
the conservationists are hopeful of its early adoption by the admin- 
istration and subsequent implementation by the Congress. For that 
reason, we trust that more funds can be provided for wildlife-habitat 
developments, so that the Forest Service can prepare itself for the 
accelerated program that is envisioned. 

Chairman Haypen. Does it require authorizing legislation ? 

Mr. Gurermutn. No; they have the authority, and it is part of 
their work program. . This is merely an expansion, an extension pro- 
gram. As I pointed out in the next paragraph, Congress allowed 
88.77 million for implement: ition of part 1 of Operation Outdoors last 
year instead of the $11.5 million that was requested. 

But this is important: Congress said that it woud have appro- 
priated the full amount if the Service had been able to show that the 
money could have been used. Had money been made available prior 
to the full actual launching of the program—like that now being 
sought for the national- forest protection and m: inagement—the 
Forest Service would have been prepared to handle the entire pro- 
gram in its first year. 

As originally projected, the 1959 phase of part 1 was to be based 
on an appropriations level of $15.5 million. 

We are pleased that Congress has supported Operation Outdoors, 
and the committee is urged to recommend a significant increase for 
the coming year over the $8.02 million now included in the budget. 
The amount presently included for 1959 is $750,000 less than was 
available in 1958. 

Chairman Haypren. Have the plans that have been worked out in 
this connection been found to be satisfactory to those who are live- 
stock growers in national forests ? 

Mr. Gurermutn. I don’t know how far this has cleared. I think 
the only delay is in the actual planning of the nae of the work 
that. the Forest Service feels that it can do. I don’t think that there 
is any objection, at least I have not heard of any, on the part of not 
only the livestock industry but any other group. 


EXPANSION IN RECREATIONAL FACILITIES CONTEMPLATED 


This program, as we see it, while it has not been officially announced 
so that we do not know all of the exact details of the plan, contem- 
plates a vast expansion in all of the recreational facilities on the 179 
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million acres of national forest lands. The other side of the progranr 
has been adopted and put into use. I don’t mind saying that we have 
been somewhat disappointed that they have not found ways and means 
of getting part two not only approved but implemented. 

I don’t think there is any objection to it at all. If there is, I 
haven’t heard any of it. 

Chairman Haypen. Sometimes I have heard that cattlegrowers and 
woolgrowers feel that restrictions upon the use of land in order to 
increase the production of wildlife would interfere with their 
economy. 

Mr. Gurermutnu. Of course, you have a conflict. But we have 

always been strongly for the multiple- -use principle, and certainly we 
think that the land must be kept within its carrying capacity. 

Of course, that means an equal use between wildlife—we feel that 
wildlife has to be kept, too, between bounds—as well as the grazing 
uses must be kept within the carrying capacity. 

We think that most of those differences can be reconciled and 
worked out. 

Chairman Haypen. We thank you for your statement. 

Mr. GurermoutH. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Haypen. Mr. Penfold, representing the Izaak Walton 
League, is the next witness. 


IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH W. PENFOLD, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR 


PROTECTION AND IMPROVEMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Penrotp. Mr. Chairman, I am Joseph W. Penfold, conserva 
tion director of the Izaak Walton League of America. I have a pre 
pared statement, but in the interest of saving time, I will just skim 
through it, with your permission. 

Chairman Haypen. You may highlight it, and the statement will 
be included in the record. 

Mr. Penrorp. It is unnecessary, I am sure, to point out to you, Mr. 
Chairman, that the league has always been concerned that the depart- 
ments and agencies of Government charged with resources adminis- 
tration be provided adequately with top “personnel and the facilities 
und tools necessary to carry out their conservation programs. This 
committee shares that view also, and we are certainly grateful to your 
somnd and forward-looking policies over the years. 

Tt isn’t necessary for me to go into detail of the various programs 
we are interested in. I should say that we thoroughly endorse the 
statements, specific statements, made by Mr. Gutermuth, the prior 
witness. I would, however, like to mention two things that seem to 
be of particular importance to us at the present time. Of course, 
our organization is not one of economists, and we don’t know how 
adenuately to define the present situation. 

We don’t pretend to try. There is no question, however, about the 
widespread attention being given to various types of proposals for 
public-works programs to stimulate and strengthen the economy. 

We feel strongly that in any such effort which the Congress may 
adopt, that priority of attention shculd be given to programs which 
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will protect and enhance our natural resources base, and improve 
their capacities to produce real wealth in the future. 

Such programs have had self-liquidating values, and that cer- 
tainly is an important consideration. 


EXPANSION OF EXISTING PROGRAMS URGED 


Much of this work can be carried out by expansion of existing pro- 
grams, through the present agencies. It can be done quic kly and 
easily ‘and with minimum requirements for increased administrative 
and overhead costs. Such programs are the Park Service Mission 
66 and the Forest Service Operations Outdoors. Programs for ex- 
panding timber access roads, timber stand improvement, “reforestation, 
range improvement, Wi atershed protection, soil and moisture conser- 

vation, and operations on all public lands would be almost wholly 
self. liquidating and needed, whether we have a depression or not. 

Less spectacul: ir but just as important in our opinion is basic re- 
search, research in forests, range soils, watersheds, harvesting tech- 
niques, forest genetics. Such knowledge will permit us to produce 
more, both in quantity and quality of essential materials. 

Research in forest fires, insects, and disease will give us the know]l- 
edge to bring the increased production through to harvest stage with 
minimum losses. Research in utilization will permit us to make the 
maximum and best use of the materials themselves. 


ALASKA FOREST FIRE PROBLEMS 


Lands are limited but population, apparently, is not. In our opin- 
ion, we need the best that research can provide to solve this dilemma. 
Another program we think of overriding importance was mentioned 
by Mr. Gutermuth, specifically the Alaska forest-fire problem. We 
believe that the Bureau of Land Management should have its appro- 
priations specifically increased to take care of that highly necessary 
program. As a result our own investigations and studies, we believe 
that minimum additional budget programs for this fiscal year would 
be in the neighborhood of $1,500,000, which seems to us to be a pretty 
small figure when we recognize that that would be an amount costing 
at. the rate of 33 cents for each of the acres that was destroyed in 
fire last summer in Alaska. 

We certainly appreciate the opportunity of being here, Mr. Chair- 
man, and testifying. We respectfully urge that you give our recom- 
mendations the attention that they deserve. 

Chairman Haypen. The committee will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Penroitp. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE IzAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Joseph W. Penfold, conservation director 
of the Izaak Walton League of America. ‘The league is a national, not for profit 
membership organization, dedicated to the conservation and wise use of America’s 
natural resources wealth. The league is supported almost entirely by the minimal 
dues paid by its individual members across the length and breadth of the country. 

It is unnecessary, I am sure, to point out to this committee our continuing 
concern that the departments and agencies of Government, charged with re- 
sources administration, be provided adequately with top personnel, the facilities 
and tools necessary to carry out the conservation programs so vital to the Nation’s 
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welfare now and into the future. This committee shares the same concern, and 
deserves the gratitude of all citizens for its sound and forward-looking policies 
over the years. 

We might save time and just ask you to approve adequate funds to carry out 
all the sound programs and projects before you, and retire, confident that, to the 
best of your abilities and in line with all demands on the Federal Treasury, it 
would be done. With your indulgence, however, I would like to point to a few 
items which we believe warrant more than usual attention at this time. 


1. EMERGENCY WORK PROGRAMS 


Our membership represents a pretty good cross section of the American public, 
We are not an organization of economists. Hence, we are not able to define 
accurately the current economic situation nor give sage advice as to what steps 
should be taken to relieve or correct it. 

We cannot ignore, however, the widespread and serious attention being given 
to programs of new or expanded public works as potential means of providing 
jobs, increasing purchasing power, stimulating business and industry, and 
otherwise strengthening the economy. 

We feel strongly that in any such effort which the Congress may adopt, there 
should be a priority of attention to programs which will protect and enhance 
our natural resources base and improve their capacities to produce real wealth 
in the future. Such programs would have self-liquidating values, an important 
consideration. 

There is not an agency with which this subcommittee is concerned that does 
not have a very considerable backlog of programs and projects already planned. 
They could be instituted, if new, or expanded, if already in operation, quickly and 
easily, with minimum requirements for increased administrative and overhead 
costs. 

Such programs as the Park Service Mission 66, the Forest Service Operations 
Outdoors: Part 1 come quickly to mind. 

Expanded programs for timber access, timber-stand improvement, reforestation, 
range improvement, watershed protection, soil and moisture conservation opera- 
tions on public lands may be wholly self-liquidating and are needed, depression 
or no. 

Less spectacular to the public, but just as important—maybe more so in the 
long run—is basic research. Research in forest and range soils, and watersheds, 
in harvesting techniques, in forest genetics will provide us with knowledge to 
produce more in quantity and quality of essential materials. Research in forest 
fires, insect, and disease will give us the knowledge to bring the increased pro- 
duction to harvest stage with minimum losses. Research in utilization will 
permit us to make the maximum and best use of the materials themselves. 
Lands are limited, populations apparently are not. We shall need the best that 
research can provide to solve this dilemma. 

We are disappointed that part 2 of Operations Outdoors, the long-range pro- 
gram for improvement of wildlife habitat on the national forests, is not yet before 
you. We trust that it will be before this session of Congress is concluded, so 
this vitally needed program may be implemented quickly. Meanwhile, we trust 
that you may approve adequate funds for existing operations and anticipate get- 
ting the larger program off to a good start. 

Many of the programs of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service like- 
wise are susceptible of sound and easy expansion to fit into a public works 
program, as do others which I'll not take your time to enumerate. 

The criterion we use: Basic resource programs which ought to be carried out, 
in good times or bad, because they protect and develop the real wealth on which 
our whole economic and social system depends. 


2. ALASKA FOREST-FIRE PROGRAM 


During the 1957 fire season, Alaskan public lands, administered by the Bureau 
of Land Management, suffered 400 fires which devastated over 5 million acres. 
An appalling loss of resources and a shocking example of the results of apathy 
on the part of the public in the past. It is too late to ask why we haven't 
heretofore taken the necessary steps to prevent such a holocaust, which can be 
repeated in any dry year. It is not too late to take steps now which will prevent 
any such future disasters. 
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There is no need to dwell on the details, Mr. Chairman. Your committee is fully 
informed already. You know the magnitude and complexities of the problem. 
It would be easy just to urge that you approve some large amount of money to 
take care of the situation. That would be the emergency type of approach and 
we doubt the desirability of it. The fire problem is a continuing one, and which 
will increase in hazard as populations expand and further development occurs. 
Certainly, experience on the lands, public and private, of the continental United 
States, over many years, demonstrates the need for a sound, carefully thought 
out and continuing fire prevention, detection, and suppression structure. 

We do not know if the Department of the Interior has yet presented such a 
program for approval. We know they’ve been working on one, and we trust it 
will be presented soon and approved. From our own investigations and discus- 
sions—and the league has an active and dedicated membership in Alaska—we 
see the program needed as having several major features. 

Most of the interior Alaska is roadless. Hence, detection and suppression 
operations must be carried out by air, and communications by radio. The country 
is so vast in size that expeditious suppression, following detection, can only be 
achieved by a network of operating bases. Well-trained personnel, in Alaska, 
as elsewhere is the final answer to fire detection and suppression. Smokejumpers 
have proved their worth on the national forests and have demonstrated that they 
save their costs over and over again by getting to the scene before the fire has 
a headstart and is out of control. 

Minimum immediate needs in addition to previous annual budgets include: 


DOPOD: CTCL so ccisic rican ig ced denne bieerndeae $500, 000 
Permanent, foresters, pilots, warehousemen, and aircraft me- 
chanics (about 25). 
Temporary, during fire season, pilots, smokejumpers, radio 
repairmen, and others (about 400 man-months). 
GUNN 9 gcc crs aan alc i aaa cca pea i ale aa 400, 000 
Aircraft, helicopter rental, replaced radio communications system 
with modern shortwave, high-frequency equipment, ete. 
Base. faciiitier and eCanipment. ..\.0c 6202 ee Se a eee 600, 000 
Buildings and facilities to house personnel and equipment at some 
dozen bases: Fairbanks, McGrath, Lake Louise, Palmer, Paxsom, 
Big Delta, Mandey, Talkeetna, Northway, Tanacross, Milata, etc. 
Such items as buildings for parachute packing, storage, and dry- 
ing; field-crew quarters, fire-control station, water and sewer facil- 
ties, powerplant, gas and oilhouse, warehouse, office quarters, bar- 
racks, ete. 

The major portion of these estimates would be for permanent equipment and 
so would carry only maintenance and depreciation as annual costs. Personnel 
and rental equipment would be annual charges, of course. 

The total of $1,500,000 for fiscal year 1959 seems a rather modest cost for an 
improved forest-fire structure. About 33 cents for each acre devastated last 
summer. 

I won't try to estimate what the immediate and long-range values might total 
for all the resources destroyed on those 5 million acres, but we couldn’t afford the 
loss, nor can we afford a repetition. 

We respectfully urge your careful consideration of this most serious problem. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the privilege of expressing our viewpoints before 
this committee. 


MANAGEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF FOREST RESOURCES 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE MORSE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


NEED FOR INCREASE IN APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Morse. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. You are very nice 
to spend your Easter vacation doing this. I am not so sure you fully 
realize how much the rest of us appreciate it, but we do. 

Mr. Chairman, I will proceed, if you permit, with my statement, 
to save some time. 
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It is a great pleasure for me to come before this subcommittee again 
to go over the brdget which provides the funds for our great forest 

resources. 

It has long been my philosophy that we have a duty to future gen- 
erations to preserve and protect our great natural-resource heritage 
and to make certain that those who follow us receive this her itage in 
much better condition than we found it. 

I say this with special emphasis when it relates to our forest re- 
sources and to our Federal appropriations for the management and 
development of these forests. 

T have had an opportunity to go over the question of the fiscal 1959 
budget and to discuss these problems with other Pacific Northwest 
Senators. 

I can say that I am in accord with their views and they are in 
accord with the views that I am presenting this morning. We feel 
that substantial increases in appropriations are needed. 

We are faced with an unemployment problem in the Pacific North- 
west which is, I believe, more acute than in any other area. T cannot 
stress too strongly the importance of expanding programs that will 
provide a high amount of private employment for the money spent. 
The encouraging fact is that we can apply Forest Service appropria- 
tions to capital-improvement programs which are planned and ready 
for implementation. 

Fortunately there are a number of Forest Service activities which 
need no authorization from a legislative committee, such as the out- 
of-door program, that housing program for personnel, and programs 
of that nature. 

I wish to have the record show that these programs, although on 
Federal land, can often be carried out by contract with private firms. 
Such programs are capable of rapid variation to meet various govern- 
mental objectives. 


THE FOREST SERVICE BUDGET 


There is ample justification for certain specific increases for “Tim- 
ber access roads,” “Housing for Forest Service people,” continuation 
of Operation Outdoors more nearly at planned levels, and continua- 
tion of tree planting. 

I urge the committee to make these increases and I base my request 
on need as shown by Forest Service data. Let me just briefly supply 
the supporting facts. 


TIMBER ACCESS ROADS 


The Forest Service in a statement to the Public Works Committee 
said it has about 130,000 miles of roads whereas it needs 480,000 
miles. It said that ultimately it can cut 24 billion board-feet of 
timber a year but is now cutting less than 7 billion. Let me add 
quickly that I appreciate that several other steps must be taken to 
get the trees growing in the national forests to attain this cut but the 
potential is there. 

The regional forester in the Pacific Northwest, J. Herbert Stone, 
advised the Public Works Committee that the Forest Service in 
Oregon and Washington plans to sell 16.1 billion board-feet of timber 
in the next 5 years, and this will require 8,205 miles of road at a cost 
of $133 million. 
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From what source will this money come? 

The answer is supplied by table 2 attached to Mr. Stone’s state- 
ment, which is attached to my statement. Nearly 96 percent of the 
roads are now being built by timber purchasers. 

The price of timber in ¢ regon and Washington alone was reduced 
$20,345,279 to enable timber purchasers to build 96 percent of the 
roads. I checked with the Public Works Committee to get some 
additional facts on this subject and I was given information which 
was also furnished to your committee. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION COST 


In the Pacific Northwest these roads cost an average of $14,700 a 
mile. In Montana and Idaho timber purchaser roads cost $7,200 a 
mile. In region 7 which is in the East, timber purchaser roads cost 
only $1,200 a mile and in region 8, which is the south, these roads 
cost, $2,600 a mile. The highest cost area, however, is Alaska where 
timber purchasers spent $32, 000 a mile for road construction. It is 
significant that on a dollar basis 70 percent of the timber purchaser 
roads are constructed in the Pacific Northwest. 

A projection of data for the last 3 years shows the rise in timber 
purchasers road construction : 


All national forests 





Region 6 

















Miles | Cost | Miles Cost 
sein cnnintls comes oasis caine Ng tI OS eee RE 5 ee — 
i <nccdinsskethipinslin nines dileccdinb/dued aia ecakpoln saad 1,120.5 | $17,937,475 | 2,143.8 $23, 436, 805 
Ns ete casa aloes a ceagh aaa oni mds eae eee eave ea 20, 345,279 | 2,725.8 29, 480, 010 
PE Pektkelb ehh hydiabudse i. idadéebuhaideed decide 1, 781. 8 | 25, 342, 032 3, 457.8 32, 741, 180 
| al 





i Estimate based on Ist quarter of year. 
I call to your attention that the use of timber purchaser construc- 
tion has climbed about $10 million in the last 3 years. However, ap- 
propriated funds requested for roads has dropped. In this year’s 
budget, road funds requested are down $1,237,000. 

When we require a timber purchaser to spend $2,600 a mile to con- 
struct roads I do not believe we are placing an onerous load upon him. 
Such a road is relatively easy to construct. 

However, when we call upon him to spend $15,000 or $30,000 a mile 
for road construction we are getting into a more complex road. I 
oint this out because the average cost per mile of roads, including 
widpes, for the construction financed by appropriated funds is only 
$17,900 per mile. 

The fact is that there is still a tremendous amount of high cost roads 
that timber purchasers are expected to build. For the Pacific North- 
west, where they are expected to build 96 percent of the roads, it is 
obvious that only the extremely difficult are being built with appro- 
priated funds. The solution is obvious. We should increase the pro- 
portion of roads built with appropriated funds. 

If we are going to meet the cutting goals set forth by the demand 
for timber we ought to appropriate the full authorization provided 
by the Highway Act. It would require $10,914,000 more than the 


suerte allowed this year to provide the funds authorized by the high- 
way bill just passed. 
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The chairman has a letter I sent him on March 31 and I would just 
like to say again for the record that as long as we need timber roads so 
badly, and so long as timber purchasers must be expected to build 
roads, we should make certain that the appropriated funds are used 
for the more expensive roads. 

This committee, I believe, can exert a strong influence on the De- 
partment to recognize what apparently its technical people well know. 


PROBLEMS DUE TO INADEQUATE NATIONAL FOREST ROAD SYSTEM 


Because of its extreme clarity I quote what Regional Forester 
Tebbe told the Senate Public Works Committee at Missoula, Mont. 

This is such a fine hard-hitting summary it deserves consideration 
because he was really describing a national situation. 


I would like to speak of some operational problems brought on by an inade- 
quate national forest road system. 

First I must stress the problems of land management that stem from lack of 
access. Without access the resources of the land cannot be made available to 
people, nor can the land managers do an adequate job of protection and care. 
Take the matter of tree-killing insects and disease, for example. Current losses 
are truly distressing. 

The matter of keeping sawmills and payrolls going is of vital importance— 
a responsibility the Forest Service feels quite as much as the operators. In 
order to do this, without access roads into the back country, we must of neces- 
sity work progressively back from the front country. Thus we are cutting 
ourselves out of lower-elevation winter logging chances that make for year- 
round operations. And in the meantime we are sustaining great losses in the 
back country owing to our inability to secure salvage of losses from tree-killing 
insects, disease, and fire. Unsalvaged dead timber adds to forest fuels and 
makes the fire protection job more difficult and expensive. 

Without roads the Forest Service has difficulty offering timber for sale in 
amounts and at times and places to meet the needs of established operators. 
However, Government timber is generally inaccessible and road construction is 
costly. If there is no access road one must be built by the operator with the 
timber paying the cost through reduced stumpage prices. This practice, which 
we are obliged to resort to in many instances, requires the offering of rather 
large tracts which are out of the size classes that many smaller operators can 
bid on. Thus we fail to meet our objective. 

I think the next point is particularly important. The region embraces a 
hundred billion board-feet of Government timber. It is needed, it will be cut, 
and the necessary roads will be built. Undoubtedly the Government will build 
some with appropriated funds and timber purchasers will build some. If 
appropriated funds are used, this outlay for main line roads to open up big 
drainages may be regarded as an advance of money from the Federal Treasury 
which will all come back to it, and then some. It will come back in the form 
of appraised stumpage prices which are not reduced for costly road construc- 
tion, and through competitive bidding and increased salvage that the roads will 
foster. On the other hand, if timber purchasers build the access roads the cost 
is borne by the Government no less than if appropriated funds were used. This 
is because the price of stumpage must be reduced by an amount equal to the 
estimated cost of the road. 

The main difference is that with operator construction we shall have a pro- 
gram when and where possible—based on expediency. 


I hope, Mr. Chairman, the committee will insist that the Depart- 
ment make full use of authorized funds for main line roads and re- 
quire timber purchasers only to build the short lengths of secondary 
roads that are needed for immediate use. 
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SUGGESTION MADE BY CHAIRMAN 


Chairman Haypen. I made that suggestion last week to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who was testifying before another subcommittee 
of this committee, pointing out that up to the present time, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has never used in the authority ‘they are 
granted in the Highway Acts to award contracts. They have al- 
ways waited for Congress to appropriate money. 

I did get a promise that for the first time the Forest Service will 
utilize contract authority to take advantage of the authority granted 
in the Highway <Act just passed. I think it will demonstrate the 
high desir: ability of carrying on the operation in that way. 

Senator Morse. I want you to know, Mr. Chairman, T am familiar 
with the colloquy that took place between you and Secretary Benson, 
and you and I had a conversation about it later. I want you to 
know that in behalf of Senator Neuberger and myself, and the rest 
of the Oregon delegation, we deeply appreciate the record that you 
made. Here is a real opportunity for the Department of Agric ulture 
to save the taxpayers some money. That is what this amounts to in 
the long run. 


ANTIRECESSION MEASURE 


Chairman Haypren. And to provide jobs for people who are out of 
work. 

Senator Morse. It is one of the quickest antirecession measures 
that could be adopted by any department, because it puts them to 
work at once. As you know, i in my March 31 letter, which you used 
as a basis for this discussion with the Secretary of Agriculture, I 
tried to point this out. TI appreciate it very much. 

I think, as we leave this point in my statement this morning, if 
you will permit me a half minute for this digression, I think it is so 
important, as Forester Tebbe pointed out in this statement from which 
L just quoted, that the taxpayers pay for these roads in the long run 
anyway. We pay for them by reduced stumpage costs. But ‘when 
we follow that route, we waste so much in the meantime, by insect- 
killed forest, by wind-blown forests, by forest that increase the dan- 
ger of fire hazard and resulting costs. 

This is truly a dry subject to most people who are not familiar 
with forest problems, but some __ somehow we have to get the 
American people to see, before it 1s too late, that when this commit- 
tee appropriates money for these roads, it is really saving the tax- 
payers millions of dollars. 

That is what this adds up to. So those of us from the Pacific North- 
west, who are making this plea to you, Mr. Chairman, are not, in the 
long run, asking for a cent. baits are only asking that we follow a 
public policy course that will save a lot of money for the t taxpayers, 
that will increase the revenue jie our Treasury, and will give us a 
sound natural resource conservation program. It is so hard to get 
people in their busy lives these days to see this kind of problem, which, 
to them, is very abstract. But to those of us living in the forests, it 
is a very concrete problem. I appreciate the opportunity you are 
giving me this morning to make this record. 


Tse ESTs 
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HOUSING FOR FOREST SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Going ahead on the subject of housing, Mr. Chairman, Senator 
Neuberger kindly furnished me with a copy of letters forwarded to 
you which were ‘sent him by the Chief of the Forest Service. They 
show an immediate need of $19,150,000 to replace homes for their 
people; $10,900,000 for lookouts and other structures and $13,850,000 
for laboratories and research facilities. I understand this informa- 
tion has been transmitted to you already. Therefore, I shall not 
cliscuss it in detail. 

It is a real pleasure to observe that this year’s budget called for a 
$1 million increase for this activity and the House “added another 
$500,000. 

I share my colleague’s view that we can further accelerate this pro- 
gram this year and show that it is a good investment. I see several 
losses by not doing so. 

First, we have the human loss. Families living in isolated places 
in old CCC barracks that should have been torn down 10 years ago, 
children on cold floors in drafty houses, dilapidated plumbing and a 
generally depressing atmosphere. How can we expect these people, 
who are charged with administering our resources, to have the proper 
morale when we furnish them such sh: ibby living quarters 

How can we justify the maintenance of these eyesores in our na- 
tional forests ? 

How can we explain that it is sound to expend money—and we 
must—to retain these places in some semblance of habitation until 
new homes can be built ? 

I believe we would be money ahead if the committee would speed 
up the replacement of homes and I would urge a substantial increase— 
as much as $9,500,000. Much of this housing is needed in four Pa- 
cific Northwest States and a program of this magnitude would be an 
aid to our current unemployment problem. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, there is something I find ironical about this 
situation. We are in the midst of a slump in the lumber industry. 
Many mills closed and people are unemployed. We have an urgent 
need for a program that will revitalize the lumber industry, we 
have ample supplies of lumber at hand, yet we can’t get the money 
to build homes right in the midst of the forests. That is irony, I 
respectfully submit, and we certainly ought to start building homes 
within the forests and then expand out from the forests. 


OPERATION OUTDOORS 


Mr. Chairman, I submit on the operation outdoors program, a tabu- 
lation I made from Operation Outdoors, which was issued by the 
Department of Agriculture in January 1957 which demonstrates the 
need to improve the facilities. 
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First, the subcommittee will be interested in the estimate of visits 
in Operation Outdoors compared to those in the budget. 


Millions of visits 



















Difference 





Operation 
Outdoors 
estimate 


Budget 
document 
statement 
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The foregoing indicates that the estimates in Operation Outdoors 
were conservative, and use is increasing at a faster rate than the 
forecast. 

Second, let us look at the funds planned for this program. 


} } i 
Annual ex- | Program 
pense and re- New areas Total Budget ! deficit 
habilitation | | 
a | 
-_ _ _ - — a - | —— $$ — tp ean — 
ee | $8,500,000 | $3,000,000 | $11,500,000 | $8,770,000 | $3, 480, 000 
1959... pleases =| 8, 800, 000 6, 700, 000 15, 500, 000 8, 020, 000 7, 480, 000 








1 $750,000 of the $8,770,000 elena was impounded. Thus, only $3,020,0 000 was available. The 
Budget request of $11,500,000 was cut back to $8,770,000 by Congress. 

I wish to call to your attention the footnote because I think the Con- 
cress was ret asonable and fair in the increase it allowed. I do not think 
there was a need to impound these funds and transfer them to some 
other function as was done. 

The disturbing fact is that this program is going backward when 
it should be going forward. Certainly the need is there. I respectfully 


suggest that we pull the program up to the 1958 plan by adding 
33.500,000. 





IMPOUNDING PRACTICES 

















[ will not take the time, because the chairman knows my attitude, in 
regard to the matter of polic’ y of impounding funds after the Compe 
appropriates the money. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the administra 
tion is guilty of a great wrong to the American people by erniiielitie 
practices. 1 think it is paying the fiddler now for this shortsighted 
policy. There never was any justific ation for impounding these funds, 
because the economy needed the funds. Congress was wise in its dis- 
cretion in appropriating them in the first place. We should have gone 
ahead with each one of these projects that has been delayed by this 
administration as a result of an impounding practice. 

I hope it has learned its lesson and that we don’t have to go through 
that kind of an ordeal again. 

Chairman Haypen. One unfortunate aspect of this is when funds are 
impounded Congress has no notice of such action. 

Senator Morse. That is true. We have had that in several of our 
projects in the Pacific Northwest. But what I don’t like about it, 
Mr. Chairman, to be frank about it, is the indirection in the tactic 
which is involved. This is a polite way of expressing my disappoint- 
ment about it. 
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We all know that the administration would like an item veto power. 
If we ever grant that, in my humble opinion, to any administration, 
Republican or Democratic, we have really lost control of the purse- 
strings. 

Chairman Haypen. I have investigated that to some extent and it 
is going to be very difficult for any administration to attain that 
power. 

Senator Morse. I have a cup of coffee I will bet any time that they 
wouldn’t get it. But what I am objecting to is the indirection—trying 
to accomplish the same thing through the back door. To the extent 
that they impound funds, the effect is the same as though they had the 
item veto power. 

LEGISLATIVE PROBLEM 


Perhaps the problem is not one for solution by this committee, ex- 
cept as it involves appropriations. I think it is a broad legislative 
problem, but I think we, the Congress, have to take some legislative 
steps in regard to this, too. I think it is a pretty sad situation. I 
think it is an overreaching by the Executive in the exercise of executive 
power, to indirectly veto our action by indirect methods. I want to 
stress this at this point, because I intend to make some suggestions, 
legislativewise, as to how we can check this. I am speaking quite non- 
partisanly about it. I don’t care whether it is a Republican or Demo- 
cratic administration. I just don’t think any President ought to be 
shle to get by with it, and I will propose legislation to check it. 


FOREST SERVICE ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


Coming to the Forest Service accomplishments, we should never 
let a discussion of the needs of our forest program overshadow the 
record of accomplishment of the Forest Service. I have a letter from 
the regional forester in the Pacific Northwest citing the record and it 
is my hope that the committee will consider printing it with my state- 
ment. 

Chairman Haypen.That may be done. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Portland, Oreg., January 14, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE Morsk, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR Morse: Your letter of January 3 requests information to bring 
up to date the report sent you in my letter of January 16, 1957. The purpose of 
this letter is to provide this information and present it so that you will find it 
easy to refer to last year’s letter and identify progress. 

Table 1 attached to my 1957 letter showed the allotments which region 6 had 
received in fiscal years 1956 and 1957. A revised table 1 is attached to this letter 
which includes the allotments received by this region for fiscal year 1958. These 
are the net allotments exclusive of the budgetary reserves. You will note from 
this table that the allotment for fiscal year 1958 represented a little more than 
an 18 percent increase for national forest administration. These increases have 
made it possible for us to make some progress in our timber harvesting and man 
agement program, in our range inventory work, in our effort to provide the hous- 
ing which we must have in order to handle increased business, and in our general 
management program. The table also shows slight increases for our cooperative 
work and for research. 

We do not have information as to what our allotments will be for fiscal year 
1959. The President’s budget recently submitted to Congress you will note. in- 
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cludes approximately the same net amounts made available for this year, but 
with a substantial increase for our housing program. If the increase for housing 
remains in the final appropriation, we hope to increase our construction program 
to meet urgent needs for housing which we face in attempting to increase our tim- 
ber harvesting program to meet our new allowable cuts and to provide the maxi- 
mum amount of timber possible for the timber industry of Oregon. 

Our timber cut figures show progress in Oregon and in the region toward 
meeting our allowable cuts. My letter of January 16, 1957, indicated the actual 
euts for fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956. These figures indicated an upward 
trend. Fiscal year 1957 continues to show this trend. Our actual cut in that 
fiscal year in Oregon was 1,854,900,000 board feet. At the beginning of this fiscal 
year our allowable cut in Oregon which was the basis for our cutting program 
was 1,904,400,000 board feet. This means that in fiscal year 1957, 97 percent 
of the allowable cut was harvested in the State of Oregon. 

Regionally we also made some progress. The allowable cut at the beginning of 
fiscal year 1957 was 3.022 billion board-feet. The actual cut in the region 
was 2,775,000 board-feet, or 92 percent of our allowable cut. 

These overall figures hide some of the needs which exist in some localities. 
We are not, for example, within 92 percent of our allowable cut in every working 
circle in the region. The cut on some working circles will be greater than the 
allowable for the fiscal year 1957 and on others substantially less than 92 
percent. 

I should also indicate again the progress being made in reinventory with the 
resulting increase in allowable cuts. As of July 1, 1957, the allowable cut for 
the region had been increased from 3.02 billion board-feet to 3.62 billion board- 
feet. This figure will continue to go up in the next several years as we complete 
our working-circle inventory and our cut calculations. As of June 30, 1957, 
we had completed the reinventory on 40 of our 68 working circles. During this 
current fiscal year we have completed the fieldwork for inventory purposes on 
an additional 12 working circles and have it partly completed on 5 more. By 
the end of this fiscal year we will have only 11 working circles remaining for 
reinventory. 

Last vear I indicated the need for making more salvage sales. We have been 
making sales of this sort at about the same rate as in previous years. Our first 
goal is to sell our full allowable cut on each working circle, but we certainly 
wish to expand our salvage program to the fullest extent as rapidly as manpower 
becomes available. I should point out that this current fiscal year we are 
committed to sell 3.5 billion board-feet, which is almost the total amount of our 
allowable cut. I feel confident that we will reach this figure and possibly exceed 
it, but in spite of this timber-selling program it is quite probable that our actual 
cut for the current fiscal year will be below last fiscal year. The reason for this 
is that cutting on some of the contracts entered into before the drop in the lumber 
market has been going at a slow bell, awaiting some upward trend. 

It is evident that our timber-harvesting program will continue upward for 
several years. This means that we must each year prepare more timber for 
sale and sell more timber than in the preceding year. The cut also is bound 
to go up in the long run and this means more timber sales to administer. We 
anticipate a recruitment program which will mean increasing the number of 
foresters to handle this work each year. Along with an employment program 
of this sort must come the progress in housing to provide places for these men 
to live, and additional equipment will, of course, be needed for transportation 
purposes. 

In my letter of January 16, 1957, I mentioned our range-allotment analyses 
and the need to continue these activities so that we have a better basis for the 
management of our range resource. We of course have been doing this for 
a number of years. Since 1950 we have completed the analyses of 203 allot- 
ments but half of these, or 102, were done during 1957. Five hundred allot- 
ments still remain to be analyzed. Since 1945 we have reseeded successfully 
57,000 acres of depleted rangeland in this region and of this acreage, 10,500 
acres were reseeded during 1957. There remain 345,000 acres of depleted 
rangeland on the national forests of Oregon and Washington in need of some 
revegetation. The increases received in the range management items for fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958 have made possible the increased progress during the last 
few years. 

I reported last year that the increased use of national forests made more 
necessary than ever a systematic process of analysis and planning to provide 
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a sound basis for managerial decisions necessary in carrying out a coordinated 
management program for all of the resources in the national forests. We are 
continuing our efforts in the development of these land-management plans, 
The district ranger is of course the manager of a unit of national forest, and 
he is the one who is particularly important not only in the development of this 
type of plans but in the management of the resources consistent with such 
plans. With growing workloads, some of our districts are of greater size than 
one individual can effectively manage. Consequently we have been analyzing 
workloads on our heavier districts and dividing some of the larger ones to pro- 
vide an adequate force of rangers for good management. We will divide 3 
or 4 districts this year and will need to continue this program on a modest 
basis as our workloads continue to grow, and particularly as we intensify man- 
agement practices in the harvesting and development of timber, range, and other 
resources. 

In my letter of January 16, 1957, I reported on the active program of reser- 
voir development and the problem posed by this development in planning needed 
to resolve conflicts and minimize the impacts of reservoirs on the land resources, 
This problem is being studied by the Chief of the Forest Service and we have 
submitted estimates of work involved. I believe the matter has also been 
discussed by the Chief with the Army Engineers and Bureau of Reclamation. 

The need for access roads was the subject of several hearings held in the 
Northwest last December by the Senate subcommittee, with Senator Gore as 
chairman. At the hearing in Portland I submitted a statement to the committee 
which I believe summarizes in some deail the status of our road program and its 
relationship to our timber-harvesting plans. I am attaching a copy of that state- 
ment, with the hope that it will provide what you are looking for with respect 
to our road problems. 

We have made some real progress in the rehabilitation of some of our camp- 
grounds with the additional funds made available this fiscal year. I am attach- 
ing a revised table 4, from which you can see the progress we have made in our 
recreational program this fiscal year. Particularly during this current year we 
have made progress in our recreational planning, revising our plans to provide 
for the growing and changing recreational demands. 

Last year with my letter of January 16 I included a table, designated “‘Table 2,” 
which showed the value of timber-access roads by fiscal years, through fiscal year 
1956. I also included in table 3 a report of the income by fiscal years from 1954 
through 1956 for each national forest in Washington and Oregon. Iam attaching 
to this letter the figures for fiscal year 1957 for each of these tables. 

Our need continues for more knowledge of the forest as a community of plants 
and animals, to insure right decisions in our various resource-management pro- 
grams. Progress is being made on many fronts in our research work. However, 
we are just getting started in our research into the field of watershed manage- 
ment and in some aspects of insect and disease control and forest management. 
Then there is the continuing need for information in all fields. Such information 
ean only be obtained through a strong and sustained research program. Partic- 
ularly, we need as a foundation for our work basic knowledge in the biological 
complex that comprises our forest and range resource. As the management of 
the national forests becomes more intensive, many new and complex problems 
arise which can Only be solved for the land manager through research. For 
example, cutting is now progressing to the upper slope types. These forests 
have disease and insect enemies such as the balsam woolly aphid with which we 
are unfamiliar. These upper slope types occur on thin soils and steep slopes. 
They live under adverse climatic conditions. We need to know more of their 
relationship to watershed protection and the effect of cutting on soil and the 
regeneration of the stand. 

I appreciate your interest in the activities of the Forest Service and trust 
that this information will prove helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 


J. HERBERT STONE, Regional Forester. 
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TaBLE 1.—Total allotments for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958, region 6 


——_— — 























cca . . oo 
Appropriation | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 106 | 1987 | 1958 
National forest administration: 
Protection and management. -......................-..---.] 1$6,052,514 | 2 $7, 188,031 | $9, 312, 290 
Forest roads and trails__.......-- 5 casnhhccnaatiniaiacanet Selene 7, 617, 977 7, 963, 564 8, 659, 000 
White pine blister rust control Sonaeihaicosiael cmt 75, 200 76, 000 77, 000 
Insect control__- 1 oeieinie inate 44, 200 | 17, 550 | 32, 563 
Cooperative range improvements. --__.._- end nin ceeds oie 48, 549 49, 368 | (3) 
NR a asccacitas bubbieiinate co anceac ile anes — aa 13, 838, 440 15, 294, 513 | 18, 080, 853 
State and private forestry cooperation: | | 
State and private forestry.._.....,..-.....- BE, Sees are 1, 279, 363 1, 260, 708 | 1, 313, 311 
Soil bank stl ideasbabaiggia daar neeinebenaees eam a aateceeeae ie 493, 467 187, 650 
Total __- katie enta ts iid deste teiaial oak identi 1, 279, 363 1, 754, 175 1, 0, 961 
er Webeeee BIOCOITING | Se. 6. oo sce cen cendedbeccacns =a 90, 173 68, 900 | 86, 270 
Research (Pacific northwest station): | 
Research sd aieatallaicioinlepaan dein ee i 540, 442 647, 724 | 775, 744 
Pest control (detection and appraisal) .........-_-. 57, 070 91, 604 | 95, 669 
Total... eae ee aa . aaeiin 597, 512 739, 328 871, 413 


1 Does not include $26,035 transferred from California for smokejumper project. 
2? Same for $24,933. 
8 Included in protection and management. 


TABLE 2.—Value of timber access roads, fiscal year 1957, region 6 


Value of roads built by timber purchasers____.___________________ $20, 345, 278 
Percentage of roads constructed by purchasers *_-________________ 96 
Cost of Forest Service engineering work on purchaser-built roads_.___ $1, 468, 610 
Amounts obligated by Forest Service from appropriated funds for 

eccess TroaGs and bridget... oo 6 ci e $3, 660, 284 
Percentage of roads constructed by Forest Service___._.______-_____ 4 
Costs of engineering Forest Service-constructed roads_____________ $348, 317 


1Percentages somewhat misleading since Government-financed roads usually are the 
more difficult and in most cases too expensive to be included in timber-sale appraisal. 


TABLE 3.—Fiscal year 1957 income (forest reserve fund), region 6 
Forest Oregon Washington 
Deschutes. oe ; binind $3, 022, 539. 35 ‘ _ 
Fremont te 2, 125, 711. 59 aati 
Gifford Pinchot $6, 105, 414. 55 
Malheur 1, 423, 155, 65 


Mount Baker Y | 3, 770, 938. 88 
Mount Hood 1, 190, 536. 17 . 


Ochoco 1, 004, 042. 40 | 

Okanogan 925, 690. 71 
Olympic mead ‘ 4, 705, 450. 45 
Rogue River . ; ; 1, 802, 035. 98 aed 
Siskiyou ? r 2, 310, 988, 86 

Siuslaw ; ..| 4, 884, 055. 82 a jul 
Snoqualmie. - . ----| 2,063, 121. 58 
Umatilla : . ; : aa 527, 069, 29 153, 664. 84 
Umpqua... 5, 296, 809. 64 aa 
Wallowa_-_-_. 213, 035. 10 ee 
Wenatchee é 895, 788. 43 
Whitman : . ..| 1, 067, 251. 86 ft. 
Willamette Sis utta dn cm edhe anit Oe CR, 


Total, Washington... 18, 620, 069. 44 


Total. Oregon am oeet ___.. |37, 971, 528. 07 
Total, region 6... sim onbee 56, 591, 597. 51 


23673—58——39 
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TABLE 4.—Recreation accomplishments during fiscal year 1958, region 6 





Numer Numer Number 
Recreation facilities miintained | constructed | constructed 
satisfactor.ly |(replacement) (new 

a lditions) 
cask le tinned cliges iii iooie cicsinshnal atk kama wmaadieteaiee 
I AL Te hae eee hacer Sr dniglicdeecnties a | 1, 739 234 234 
ea ae SaaS eee aes oat 2, 660 505 434 
Tables _- EEE Oe Scheu 2 4, 167 1, 180 | 1, 225 
Fireplaces - - Slee ‘ ‘ ‘ ode ' ‘ | 2, 352 | 1, 139 1, 369 
NET REINUS 550 < ccc nan= 7 | 226 | 19 | 38 


Barrier, car (feet) .......-.---- ceueneeu ; ; 37, 299 28, 840 59, 655 


NOTES 


All cams rece'vel 109 percent policing ani cleavin. However, som fac'lities did not require mainte 
nance, and the figures above inclu le only those fa*il ties o1 which ma nteiaice money was exvenied. 

Ths tabulation reoresents the progam Plaine l for accom >lisime 1t w th fiscal year 1953 funds. Two- 
thirds of t sal-ealy accomplished. We shouli have no difficulty 'n com>leting the program by June 30. 

A great deal of effort and money has gone into planning and site preparation which is not reflected in 
the above figures. 


STATEMENT OF J. HERBERT STONE, REGIONAL FORESTER, FOREST SERVICE, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ON NATIONAL Forest Access Roap 
PROBLEMS IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST REGION 


Mr. Chairman and committee members, like national forests in other regions 
of the West, those located here were virtual wildernesses when created. They 
were carved from the remaining public domain and were the most remote and 
undeveloped land areas of the States of Oregon and Washington. Early access 
development was largely for protection purposes and consisted of trail and low 
standard road construction. 

For many years national-forest timber was in low demand and such as was 
sold was moved over privately owned logging railroads constructed to remove 
privately owned timber. Most of the public timber was located on ground too 
rugged for railroad construction, but this made little difference, since more 
privately owned timber was crying for liquidation than the market would absorb. 
Not until the beginning of World War II did federally owned timber in the 
Northwest become important in our economy. The annual cut prior to that 
time seldom reached as much as 500 million board feet. The urgency to increase 
production brought quick realization of the need for access to vast areas not 
previously penetrated by roads suitable for transporting logs. 

A start on Government-financed timber access road construction was made 
during World War II and continued in subsequent years with increasing but 
relatively modest sums. In this period the timber demand has grown rapidly. 
In the face of relatively small amounts of appropriated money for road con- 
struction, we in this region have moved as rapidly as possible toward allowable 
cut by building the major part of the needed road system along with our sales 
and as part of our timber contracts. In a few instances this policy has necessi- 
tated sales of a size larger than would otherwise have been made. In these in- 
stances, however, our action has put us in a position to plan for the future a 
sales program better related to economic needs of the locality. 

Timber sold on the national farests of the Pacific Northwest region during 
fiscal year 1957 amounted to 3 billion board-feet valued at $66 million in round 
numbers. Total miles of timber access road constructed and reconstructed that 
year was 1,489.8 miles at a cost of approximately $25 million, including cost 
of bridges. Approximately 96 percent of the total mileage of road, or 1,382.6 
miles (having a value to the Government of approximately $20 million) was 
constructed by purchasers. The Forst Service constructed 57.2 miles of the 
total, including 22 bridges, at a cost of $2,601,682. In addition, the Forest Serv- 
ice expended $1,816,928 for engineering surveys, design, and construction engi- 
neering for purchaser-built and other access roads, and $233,412 for supple- 
mentary coustruction on purchaser-built roads. A total of $8,160,772 was avail- 
able for road and trail construction and maintenance during the year. 

The difference of $3,498,750 between total funds available and amounts obli- 
gated for timber-access roads was divided between road and trail maintenance, 
bridge replacement, and all-purpose road and trail construction. 
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The publicly owned timber of the Northwest is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant to the welfare of the Nation and particularly to the economy of the North- 
west. As a result of reinventories and remaking of management plans, the 
calculated allowable cut for the national forests of this region has increased 
from 2.34 billion board-feet just 10 years ago to 3.47 billion board-feet at this 
time. By 1960 I believe it will be near 4 billion. To harvest that amount 
will require a corresponding increase in road mileage, but that is not all. The 
allowable cut figures I have cited are for harvesting practices and management 
standards of today. If the forests of region 6 are to yield their share of the 
forest products estimated to be needed by the Nation in the year 2000, we must 
practice intensive management in the form of almost complete utilization of 
all normal losses for the entire forested area. Such utilization will be possible 
only if the forests are served by a complete and permanent road system. 

As has been indicated, our transportation system for harvesting timber is 
financed in two ways: (1) With appropriated funds, and (2) with timber 
through allowance in the appraisal. Both methods have a place in the con- 
struction of our access-road system, but an important difference between the 
methods is that with appropriated funds we construct the road system in advance 
of making sales, whereas the other method results in construction along with 
the sale. 

Access roads constructed with appropriated funds generally serve several 
distinct and highly important purposes. The first of these is to provide access 
to undeveloped areas by providing mainline access roads that are too difficult 
or costly for purchasers to build. Such roads make it possible to begin the 
harvest of the allowable cut from such undeveloped areas. A further purpose 
is served, however, if the main road system can be extended with appropriated 
funds in advance of sales to the upper reaches of a major undeveloped drainage. 
Such construction still leaves lateral roads for purchaser construction but 
permits planning the timber harvest to suit the needs of both the forest and 
the dependent industry. Nearly every major forest unit contains high and 
low elevation timber stands and marked variations in timber species and 
quality. With main roads constructed in advance, the forest manager can 
plan sales (1) to harvest the most overripe timber first; (2) to provide a bal- 
anced harvest from winter and summer shows, thus prolonging employment; 
(83) provide sizes of sales to fit the needs of local industry; and (4) to 
balance the harvest of species in accordance with supply and demand. None 
of these advantages can be fully realized if all roads are constructed by 
purchasers. 

Generally, after the main access roads have been constructed, purchasers 
ean build all roads needed for harvesting mature timbered areas. This is 
not true, however, for large areas of relatively young (40 to 70 years old) 
stands of immature timber which are present as a result of early fires. These 
stands contain substantial volumes of wood suitable for pulp production and 
available in the form of thinnings. Such volumes are in addition to normal 
allowable cut calculations but cannot practicably be harvested if road construc- 
tion is a necessary part of harvesting cost. 

Many examples illustrative of situations such as just described could be 
given. For example, the Lewis River working circle of the Gifford Pinchot 
Forest and the Rogue River working circle of the Siskiyou Forest are areas 
which do not yet have mainline access to permit more than a token amount of 
harvest cutting. The Clackamas-Sandy working circle of the Mount Hood Forest 
has been made accessible by a mainline access road not only to its boundaries 
but in large measure to its extremities. This working circle has a computed 
annual allowable cut at present of 200 million board-feet. Approximately two- 
thirds of its productive area is occupied by mature timber, of which about 60 
percent is Douglas-fir growing at relatively low elevations, and 40 percent 
species suitable for pulping, growing at high elevations. Roughly one-third of 
the total area is occupied by young growth, much of which is ready for thinning 
but not yet made accessible by road construction. For this working circle then, 
access has been developed to the point where the full presently established cut 
of 200 million board-feet can be harvested by offering sales which require branch 
road construction by purchasers. A fair job of planning of sales to suit com- 
munity needs also can be done, but additional roads financed with appropriated 
funds are needed before a completely satisfactory job of utilizing the forest’s 
full potential yield is possible. 
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Like allowable cut calculations, our estimates of road needs are continually 





changing with changes in cutting goals and construction standards. Our most 
recent 5-year plan calls for the sale of 16.1 billion board-feet of timber. This will 
require the construction and reconstruction by purchasers and with appropriated 
funds of 8,205 miles of access roads at a total estimated cost of $133 million. 
The present 5-year planned sale of timber amounts to only approximately 3.2 
billion board-feet per year, whereas present indications of need are for a con- 
siderably greater amount. These plans are revised annually and our 5-year 
plan when revised next January will call for an increase of approximately 20 
percent in timber sales with correspondingly greater total road mileage and cost. 


TaBLe 1.—Progress in allowable cut, actual cut, and volume sold, 1947-56 


[In millions of board-feet] 














' 
; ae : iT t 
| | | | | t 
Calendar year | Allow- | Actual | Volume || Calendar year | Allow- Actual | Volume 
| able cut cut | sold able cut cut sold 

ee | 2,348.3 | 1,670.0 | 1, 558.8 || Raa es ps | 2, 616.8 | 2, 091.7 2, 267.8 
BE ieiiahininn kamen | 2,444.8] 1,651.1 | 1, 642.8 || 1953_- 2, 700. 4 | 2, 455. 0 1, 864.5 t 
cx caicumcnmieh eee 1, 367.1 846. 1 1954... - ‘ 2, 886.9 2, 585.8 2, 404.3 { 

ee iaiaesk tiedannnaiins |} 2,445.0 | 1,884.7 SREB SB Bes ccctinsi ona 2, 921.3 2, 729.9 2, 860.5 

Det sheen |} 2,590.0 | 1,974.6 1, 617.0 | Eeicsvscsdsvesnmacal ae 2, 734.0 2, 866.7 
' 





Table 1 shows that in the last 10 years our allowable cut, actual cut, and 
volume sold have gone up steadily. We have closed the gap slightly between 
allowable cut and actual cut. There will always be some spread between these 
figures until the reinventory job is finished because more than 1 year is 
required to prepare the additional timber for sale, locate and design roads, and | 
build them, a process which must be completed before the cut can start. The 
figures in the table indicate that the allowable annual cut for the region increased 
674.2 million board-feet from calendar year 1947 to calendar year 1956; the 
actual cut rose 1,064 million board feet, and the volume sold annually increased 
by 1,307.9 million board-feet. 

We have made progress on our program of forest inventory and expect to have 
completed the reinventory of all working circles some time in 1959. This will | 
permit us to establish up-to-date allowable cut figures for all working circles 
and establish new cutting programs which will require an increase in road 
construction to attain. At the present time we have up-to-date inventories and : 
allowable cut calculations on 22 of our 68 working circles. On another 32 work- 
ing circles we have established interim allowable cuts which are considerably 
above the old cut but probably not up to what the allowable cut will be ‘when 
our reinventory and calculations are completed. These interim cuts have been 
established because we know that the cut will go up and we are not waiting until 
the final calculations are complete before initiating the necessary sales programs. 
On 14 of our 68 working circles we are operating at the present time under an 
allowable cut figure based on an old inventory. 


We have attained the allowable cut on 39 of our 68 working circles and we are 
not quite up to it on 29 of these. 

Lack of necessary roads is currently a factor hindering sale of some 326 mil- | 
lion board-feet which should be cut in 15 different working circles. 


The Rogue River working circles on the Siskiyou National Forest is an example 
of the relationship of a road system to the attainment of allowable cuts. This 
working circle has an interim annual allowable cut of 54 million board-feet. The 
total area of the working circle is approximately 212,000 acres. Of this area, 
access roads tap only about 40,000 acres or about 20 percent of the gross area 
at the present time. The timber on the working circle is not evenly distributed. 
A substantial portion of the 40,000 acres tributary to the existing road system 
is in noncommercial and nonstocked forest types or timber below commercial 
size. It is estimated that only 10 to 15 percent of the timber volume of the 
working circles is now within economic reach of the road system. Road con- 
struction is expensive because of the rough terrain, and sometimes roads must 
be built through territory where there is no commercial timber. The 5-year 
timber sale plan for this working circle is aimed at reaching the allowable cut. ' 
To do this will require construction of 48 miles of new road, reconstruction 
of 4 miles of existing road, and building 2 major bridges. In the last 7 years 
the working circle has yielded only a very small portion of this established in- 
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terim cut. In the period 1950 to 1954, only 5.4 million board-feet were harvested. 
In 1955 this was increased to 12 million board-feet, and in 1956, 15.6 million 
board-feet. 

Because of the expensive nature of the construction of this road system 
and the distance through areas from which no merchantable timber may be 
obtained, appropriated funds appear to be essential in order to put this 
timber within reach of the average purchaser on a competitive basis. 

Thus far I have talked only of timber-access road needs. While timber 
roads also serve recreational, administrative and protection uses, there are 
in region 6, 4,721.9 miles of all- -purpose roads, about half of which will probably 
not be used at all in the foreseeable future for timber access and the re- 
mainder will be used only in part for that purpose. These two categories 
are classed as the all-purpose system. It requires continual maintenance, 
improvement, and expansion to meet present-day traffic needs. Funds avail- 
able in recent years have provided for only a minimum of maintenance, virtually 
no improvement or modernization to meet changing traffic requirements, and 
practically no expansion. In the last 10 years the number of recreational 
visits to the forests has risen from 2,185,993 in 1946 to 8,528,530 in 1956. 
Additional use has resulted from increased hunting, fishing, water-develop- 
ment piograms, and the increased population in the Pacific Northwest. This 
use requires intensified administration and protection. To provide fully for 
this need, we estimate that construction of 764.4 additional miles on the all- 
purpose system and betterment and reconstruction of 2,940.8 miles of the 
existing miles will be needed. 

The trail system, now consisting of 21,409 miles of trail, will not need 
additional net mileage. Some trails will be replaced by roads. There is, 
however, a very urgent need for betterment and reconstruction of over 4,000 miles 
of unsafe or poorly located trails and construction of about 580 miles of new 
trails to serve protection and other back-country use. 

The present cost estimate for betterment, reconstruction, and needed addi- 
tions to the all-purpose road and trail system is $53 million. Such expendi- 
tures, of course, are dependent wholly on appropriations. It should be 
remembered that road and trail mileages and costs are best estimates as 
shown on our transportation inventory as it existed on January 1, 1957. They 
are subject to revision as better information is obtained on both mileages and 
costs. 

As Mr. Cliff has told you, the forest highway system helps to provide access 
to the forest development system for timber hauling and other uses. Forest 
highway funds are administered by the Bureau of Public Roads. The Com- 
missioner’s report for fiscal year 1956 shows 1,416.2 miles on the system in Ore- 
gon and 732.0 miles in Washington, for a total of 2,142.2 miles. The report 
also shows that for Oregon 192.5 miles of the total are in need of construction, 
and 1,109.5 miles require betterment or reconstruction to meet present-day traffic 
needs. In Washington, 157.3 miles of the system remain to be built and 550.2 
miles are in need of betterment or reconstruction in full. 


WORK PROGRESSING 


Senator Morse. These reports I request from field officers give me 
an excellent way of assessing what is happening on the ground and I 
hope you will consider them valuable in analyzing these problems. 
Let me highlight a few points. 

Allowable cuts of timber have been raised and will continue to rise 
as new inventories are contemplated. Work is going forward on 
range-allotment analysis, recreational facilities, and all the other 
programs. 

You will be interested to know that in 1957 Oregon and Washington 
contributed $56,591,000 to the Federal Treasury, but the cost of 
oper ating the national forests was only $15,294,000. 

This is gross income of $41,297,000 before payments in lieu of taxes. 
From this gross income, approxim: itely $2,500,000 must be deducted 
for the expense of the Clark-McNary and research programs, plus 
$14,200,000 in payments in lieu of taxes. The result is a clear profit 
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to the Treasury of $24,500,000, which is not a bad business, Mr. 
Chairman. 

In addition, as I remarked earlier, an amount equal to $25 million 
annually which otherwise would be paid into the Treasury, is now 
being expended by reducing the price of timber to allow the cost for 
timber purchasers to build roads. 


INDIVIDUAL FOREST ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


At this point a few accomplishments of individual forests in my 
State are worthy of note. 

On the Willamette National Forest, 517 sales totaling 438 million 
board-feet were made. The allowable cut on this forest. however, has 
climbed to 525 million feet plus 75 million feet of so-called cull mate- 
rial. Timber purchasers on this forest alone built 117 miles of road 
while the Forest Service built only 3.8 miles. 

However, the Forest Service did provide surveys and locations for a 
substantial amount of the operator-built mileage. This one forest 
provided $10,099,000 in income against expenses of $4.475.000. 

On the Mount Road Forest an advisory council was formed to 
obtain sreater citizen advice on diverse problems. Watershed and 
recreation received great attention here. For example, despite a poor 
snow year there was a 4-percent increase in winter snorts visitors. 
Timber cutting is a major operation in this forest and last yer 257 
million feet were sold. Timber purchasers spent $14,000 a mile for 
their road construction while the Government spent 816.400 a mile 
for the new roads they built. The total income on this forest was 
$4.464.000 while exnenses were about $2.350.000. 

T could go down the list of forests and cite figures, but I can assure 
you the record is equally impressive. Certainly this record is one 
mm which we can all exhibit pride. I urge this committee to show 
that we do have pride in the accomplishments of the Forest Service 
by providing it with the funds to do an even better job. 

I know that the taxpayers receive full value from the people in the 
Forest. Service. 

Every year western papers are full of stories about Forest Service 
people working night and day to help find some person lost in the 
woods. When they do this they are called away from their homes 
and jobs. I regret to say that the people in the Forest Service do 
not recognize the 40-hour law. We have tried to impose it upon them 
but they will not be bound by it. When duty calls, their people see 
a job to be done and they do it. They contribute many hours volun- 
tarily. While I commend their devotion to duty, I think we must 
provide adequate funds for them to carry on this great conservation 
work. 

There is one other asnect of these three programs that T wish to 
emphasize. The four Pacific Northwest States are suffering from 
substantial unemployment. Increases for roadbuilding, campground 
improvement, and housing will be of material benefit. in alleviating 
this situation. We can justify these increases on their merit, but it 
would be timely to add substantial amounts now because of this 
unemployment factor. 
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THE TREE-PLANTING PROGRAM 


I should mention the cutbacks proposed in tree planting under the 
State and private-forestry program. Earlier I transmitted to you a 
letter from the Oregon State forester protesting the cutbacks. 

Let me say just this. The act authorizing this program bears the 
names of two men, Clarke from New York and MeNary from Oregon. 
I have always felt highly honored that I represent the same State 
in the United States Senate as did Charles McNary. Once long ago, 
before I had any thought of coming to the Senate, I was talking 1 to 
Senator McNary about national problems. Our conservation led us 
tothe re. of natural resources. 

The Senator told me that when the Clarke-McNary Act was passed 
he believed that it was of the utmost importance to get fire protection 
on forest land. We have come a long distance toward this goal. He 
said it seemed futile to him to plant trees on land that was not pro- 
tected. I recall that he also said that when we achieved good fire 
protection we should transfer the emphasis to tree planting. 


AREA NEEDING REFORESTATION 


This morning, the 700-page Timber Resource Review issued by the 
Forest Service crossed my desk. It shows that 52 million acres, 84 
percent of which is private land, need reforestation. It shows real 
progress in extending forest-fire protection. The Chief of the Forest 
Service said in the foreword to this classic: 

To meet future timber demands will take earnest effort. 

Meeting the needs will require not only early action but an intensity of for- 
estry practices that will startle many of us. There are no grounds for com- 
placency. What we do in the next 10 or 20 years will determine whether we 
shall grow enough timber to enable our children and their children to enjoy the 
timber abundance that we ourselves know. 

In the face of these words the Department sends up a budget which 
would turn its back on the responsibility to provide ample forest lands 
for our children and their children. 


NEED TO REASSESS ACTIVITIES 


The fiscal 1959 budget continues $10,043,000 for fire protection, but 
cuts tree planting from $1,308,000 to $258,000. We are approaching 
the time when we should reassess these two activities. I believe there 
will always be a Federal responsibility for fire protection. I call 
attention to the increased expenditures by State and private sources 
and also to the higher cost of doing business. The Federal share of 
fire protection actually may be dropping even though the dollar amount 
seems higher. 

I want to be sure that you understand that I do not suggest that 
this tree planting, although urgently needed, is primarily an anti- 
recession program. It t: akes time to grow tree seedlings and this work 

‘annot be speeded up in less than 2 years. 

For that reason it is very important that we do not decrease it 
abruptly and lose tree- planting opportunities. 

However, my main point is that it is rank hypocrisy to speak plati- 
tudes in documents and before committeees but send up a budget that 
cuts the heart out of these programs. 
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I want this record to show that I do not say that the Chief of the 
Forest Service is doing this. He is forced to defend the administra- 
tion’s budget. We are not. I hope this committee will take the 
necessary time to breathe life into the words of the Chief of the For- 
est Service. 

On tree planting, I want to say that for the last several years I 
have had the honor of participating in a symbolic tree-planting pro- 
gram at Oakridge, Oreg., where hundreds of schoolchildren come 
out for this day, and we plant trees. I say it is symbolic, because 
I suppose that a forester sitting at this table could raise some prob- 
lems in regard to that kind of a tree- planting program, although 
they tell me that these youngsters plant trees that subsequently grow. 

But the important thing is the symbolism of it, to get these hun- 
dreds of schoolchildren out there and get them to reflect upon the 
operation itself and what it is going to mean to their future lives. 
So in honor of Clarke and MeNary, Mr. Chairman, as the Senator 
from Oregon at this time, I want to make a plea that we not let them 
down by an unnecessary cut in the tree planting budget. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT FORESTRY BUDGET 


The next item is the Bureau of Land Management. The budget for 
this Bureau for 1958 was $22 million and this amounted generated a 
total income of $226 million. For every 10 cents spent, a dollar comes 
back. To meet unusual fire costs $1 million was taken from regular 
activities and transferred to the fire fund. 

This caused a cutback in other programs to finance fire fighting 
in Alaska. We must fight these fires, but I do think a supplemental 
appropriation should have been sought rather than to use the route 
of curtailing other programs. I would not be nearly so critical if the 
budget. recognized that vital programs had been cut back. I would 
like to emphasize that the 1959 budget requests $468,200 less than 
was appropriated for forestry activity in 1958. The O. and C. lands, 
which are entirely in Oregon, will suffer most from this cutback. 


TIMBER ACCESS ROADS ON O. AND C. LANDS 


This program is financed by taking one-third of the payment made 
to the O. and C. counties under an arrangement which has their 
support. The road cure is geared to income. In 1958, $6,815,729 
was available for O. and C. timber access roads and only $4,835,000 
has been sought for 1959. 

In would be sound, in view of the excellent financial record of these 
forests, for this committee to advance appropriated funds so that this 
program can be carried on at the 1958 level. I think that this could 
be done legally with the understanding that the advance would be 
repaid out of future receipts. 

T know it isa delicate problem. I know it may have some adminis- 
trative difficulties involved. But we need the roads. Here is an anti- 
recession program. There is no possible loss to the taxpayers, What 
I am suggesting is that we advance the funds to the counties with 
the underst: nding that the counties repay the advance as the income 
comes in. T would like to at least have the committee consider it and 
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see if my suggestion doesn’t reflect a pretty sound judgment in regard 
to it. 

Chairman Haypen. I assume that would require some prior under- 
standing with the counties. 

Senator Morsr. Yes. I can say this, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
gone into this enough through my office, and we feel that the counties 
are chi amping at the bit, so to speak, to go ahead with it. But here 
is a chance for us to get some local cooperation, some local interest 
and activity on an antirecession program, and at the same time ad- 
vance a sound conservation program along with it. 

In view of the recession situation, it would be desirable not to let 
this capital improvement program slip back. 

I shall deeply appreciate anything that you may be able to do to 
keep this program at a rei asonable level in view of the current unem- 
icy ment problem facing the State of Oregon. 

I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, to have t taken so long, but you are patient 
and this is a record that I thought in behalf of Senator Neuberger 
and our congressional delegation in the House, plus my other col- 
leagues from the Pacific Northwest, should be made this morning. 

Chairman Haypen. With respect to timber access roads, the sug- 
gestion will be forwarded to the Bureau of Land Management. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Haypen. Mr. Christiansen. 


AMERICAN RECREATION SOCIETY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF MILO F. CHRISTIANSEN, PAST PRESIDENT, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY HOWARD JEFFREY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


FOREST SERVICE RECREATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Curistiansen. Mr. Chairman, I am Milo F. Christiansen, past 
president of the American Recreational Society, and I am here this 
morning in support of the out-of-doors recreation program that. the 
Forest Service has initiated. I have a brief statement, but I wish to 
say, too, that while I am speaking for the American Recreation Soci- 
ety, I am intimately familiar with the very excellent program that the 
Forest Service is providing throughout their national forests as well 
as the national parks. 

My family and I have used the national forests in your good State 
of Arizona, as well as New Mexico and Minnesota. 

The American Recreation Society, representing recreation admin- 
istrators from towns, cities, counties, and States and : 3,200 individual 
professional recreation personnel in the United States, gives vigorous 
support and endorsement to legislation which will improve and enable 
people to find their own genuine expression of recreation. We believe 
the future of the country and its citizens depends to a large extent on 
how wisely people use their leisure time. In terms of dollars the rec- 
reation industry now ranks third in the United States according to 
the National Association of Travel Organizations. It is exceeded 
only by manufacturing and agriculture. Recreation expenditures by 
the people of the United States have paralleled the total value of 
goods and services produced or the gross national product which meas- 
ures our economic health. (Projection of GNP is similar to that 
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given by the President’s Materials Policy Commission, Resources for 
Freedom, 1952, vol. II, p. 111, and other authoritative sources.) 
With your permission, we would like to submit for the record our 
reasons for urging support of the item in the United States Forest 
Service budget to increase funds for the 1959 Operation Outdoors 
program. 
Chairman Haypen. You may proceed. 


CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION REQUIRED 


Mr. CuristTiANnseN. The construction of new recreation areas and 
facilities, the rehabilitation of areas and their maintenance is required 
in this atomic age (1) to meet the demand for use on the part of our 
people, (2) to alleviate present overuse and accommodate for in- 
creased use in the next two-year period, (3) to make these areas safe 
and usable, safe in terms of drinking water, and safe in terms of fire 
prevention, and (4) to provide and maintain attractive facilities for 
forest recreation, camping, picnicking, skiing, hiking, riding, and 
swimming. 

We have 180 million acres of national forests in 38 States, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico. In 1955, tourists, alone. spent $24 billion. In terms 
of outdoor recreation use the national forests had over 45 million 
visits in 1955. This has increased by more than 4,057,400 visitors 
each year since then. Four times as many persons use these facilities 
today as we had when they were built 20 years ago. 

Within the next 2 years, 66 million visits will be made to the 
United States Forest Service recreation areas. This will be equiva- 
lent to that which was anticipated for 4 years hence. 

We all know that improved transportation, ownership of automo- 
biles, higher standards of living, and more leisure time are factors 
which have created the demand for recreation facilities in the United 
States forests. As an example, 3 years ago, in the U nited States for- 


ests 2414 million persons were camping where only 1714 million could 
be safely accommodated. 


DETERIORATION OF EXISTING FACILITIES 


Overuse accelerates wear on existing areas. To preserve our herit- 
age in wilderness areas, we need to act now and not when these areas 
are worn out. Lack of funds for maintenance hastens the deteriora- 
tion of existing facilities; adequate funds will help to continue the 
rehabilitation program started last year. 

One recent forest fire in southern California caused a $25 million 
loss. In 1956 campers in United States forest areas were responsible 
for 773 fires. There were 4,797 man-caused fires from all sources in 
1956. In 1957 man caused 3,100 fires in areas protected by the United 
States Forest Service. This 1,697 decrease is significant. 

Disastrous fires occur when unimproved areas are used without 
fire-prevention facilities. One roadside camper who couldn’t find 
space in a developed area in the big timber country caused a fire 
which cost $500,000 to suppress and destroyed millions of dollars 
worth of timber, soil, and damage to the watershed. The funds for 
the development of new areas and facilities for camping in the 1958 
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budget would help to prevent this waste. We might save millions by 
increasing this budget item. 

In 1957 Operation Outdoors received $8,700,000. The majority of 
the funds had to be used to clean up and rehabilitate areas which 
were in dire need of maintenance. This severely limited the construc- 
tion of new areas and necessary facilities to relieve the crowding and 
wear on existing areas which good management indicates should be 
done. Without maintenance, swimming areas here seem unsanitary 
and polluted, camping and picnic areas are less attractive and have 
less appeal. We believe in setting an atmosphere which is attractive 
and which our people will respect. 

The American Recreation Society appreciates this committee’s help 
in meeting these conditions. We need to act to meet our problems and 
support this sound, dynamic Operation Outdoors program. Fifteen 
years ago, facilities were overcrowded. This condition is more seri- 
ous today. The damage done to citizens in these unsatisfactory fa- 
cilities can in many instances, never be repaired. They may not want 
to camp again if they have to be exposed to undesirable conditions or 
those where privacy and a sense of being in the forest are lost. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


The proposed budget requests $8,020,000. This amount should be 
greatly increased or the amount requested will only cover basic main- 
tenance on existing facilities. New facilities are desparately needed 
to care for the 66 million people expected to use the United States 
forest areas in 1960. In 1958 there will be a 68 percent overload on 
existing facilities. 

By means of your consideration of Operation Outdoors, you can in 
> years help achieve the desired development of the rec reation facili- 
ties in the national forests. In 1957, this committee recognized it is 
neither good business nor good economy to (1) destroy the setting 
which our people need, nor (2) destroy the experience of satisfaction 
which the United States Forest Service can provide to the millions of 
lay people who visit the United States forest areas. We believe the 
people of the Nation will be proud of the results of the work which 
this budget item makes possible. 

To help the millions of families and individuals who wish to enjoy 
the national forests in the years ahead, the American Recreation So- 
ciety endorses and urges the provision of approximately $15 million 


for the fulfillment of the United States Forest Service Operation Out- 


doors program item of the Department of Agriculture budget. 
Thank you very much. 
Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 
The next witness is Mr. Stewart M. Brandborg. 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF STEWART M. BRANDBORG, ASSISTANT 
CONSERVATION DIRECTOR 


PUBLIC LANDS MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Branprorc. Mr. Chairman, I am Stewart M. Brandborg, as- 
sistant conservation director of the National Wildlife Federation. 
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Chairman Haypen. You have a quite lengthy statement. Do you 
wish to put it into the record and highlight it ¢ 

Mr. Branppore. Yes, I wish to do that, if permissible. 

We share the concern of other organizations which have appeared 
before you today about funds for various Federal agencies which 
are treated in this legislation. We are particularly concerned with 
the public-land man: iwement program which is under the jurisdiction 
of the Bureau of Land M: inagement. We feel that this program is 
in critical need of review by this committee. One degre in par- 
ticular has been brought to our attention by our affiliate in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, the Alaska Sportsmen’s Council. This involves 
over 225 million acres of Federal land in the Territory of Alaska, 
which is under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management. 
Included in this vast holding are some of the richest timberland and 
wildlife areas remaining on the North American Continent. These 
represent the last but very large remnant of our American frontier. 
I would like to call your attention to the mistreatment we are giving 
this vast undeveloped public estate. In many respects it is not dis- 
similar to the abuse that our forests and farmlands suffered at the 
hands of our grandfathers when our country was first settled. But 
they had an excuse. They didn’t know any better. They lacked 
know-how for the care of the lands so that these could best continue 
to meet the needs of our people. 

We cannot use this same excuse today. 


FOREST FIRE DAMAGI 


Last summer, uncontrolled forest fires swept over 5 million acres 
of Alaskan forest and tundra. That’s more land than there is in the 
whole State of Massachusetts. 

Timber and game ranges were scorched and ravaged. The ranges 
of huge herds of big game and flocks of ws aterfowl were destroyed. 

At a time when public’ ity and public education experts have focused 
so much public attention on the serious threat of uncontrolled forest 
fires, and the public has responded by becoming more careful in 
handling fires in forested areas, we are inclined to ask how m: iny such 
shocking losses can be permitted. The answer lies in the study of 
the money, manpower, equipment, and facilities which are available 
for this job. 

Last summer, the Alaskan field force of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement experienced the worst fire season in history. <A crew of less 
than 100 men was charged with the protection of 225 million acres 
of forest and tundra lands. This means that each man—if pilots, 
radio technicians, temporary and seasonal fire guards are included— 
had over 2 million acres to protect from fire. This is an area larger 
than most of our national parks and national and State forests where 
sizable crews sometimes numbering more than the entire first staff of 
Bureau of Land Management in Alaska, are assigned to fire protection 
work. 

The airplanes and other equipment that the fire fighters in the 
Burerau are using are obsolete and unsafe. Much of it is Army sur- 
plus from World War IT. 

Under pressure of extreme fire-hazard conditions, such as were ex- 
perienced last summer, both men and equipment are taxed to the limit. 
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Human lives are subject to serious hazards under conditions which 
drive men and dilapidated aircraft beyond their limitations. And for 
what ! 

With such overwhelming odds, it is totally impossible for the small 
crews, even with emergency fire- fizhting funds and help from cooperat- 
ing agencies, to ¢ ontrol more than a small part of the hundreds of fires 
that burned last summer. Mz any of them were not even visited. 

Alaska is a big and inaccessible country. Lightning causes most of 
the bad fires in inaccessible interior areas where airplanes and heli- 
copters provide the only practical means of access. The fire-protection 
job calls for fully staffed, well-equipped planes and helicopter crews 
that can get to the fires while they are small and before they require 
large investments of time and money to be brought under control. 

Emergency fire funds, which are made av: ailable to the Bureau after 
the fires are started, do not provide for staffing with trained forestry 
personnel who can come into action before fire fighting becomes a 
“crash” operation. 


FUNDS NEEDED FOR ALASKAN FIRE-PROTECTION PROGRAM 


To do an adequate job the Bureau of Land Management needs a 
regular yearly appropriation of $600,000 for its Alaskan fire-protec- 
tion program. In addition to this, there is a critical need for an addi- 
tional $1 million for equipment—helicopters, smoke-jumping gear, 
airplanes, radios, pumps, trucks, and adequate buildings and guard 
stations. It is urged that this reequipping job be initiated with an 
appropriation of * 500,000 for the nex! year. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 


[ would like to briefly discuss the range management on lands 
administered by the Bureau of Land Management. Bureau range 
managers and technicians work to conserve water and other resources 
in the management of western rangelands so as to provide food and 
cover for wildlife and forage for livestock. 

More than a million big game animals, which are enjoyed by hunters 
and other outdoor enthusiasts, live on these grazing lands during at 
least part of each year. grouse, prairie 
chickens, rabbits, coyotes, as well as migratory  watenlene l—make heavy 
use of these western ranges, the area of which, exclusive of Al: aska, is 
approximately 178 million acres. Practically all of them lie in the 
11 Western States. 

One of the greatest handicaps to the protection of Bureau of Land 
Management rangelands is the constant shortage of personnel to man- 
age these. Ri ight now there is about one trained conservationist. for 
every half-million acres under the agency’s administration. No private 
landowner would ever consider operating under such a manpower 
shortage. 

The ‘public cannot expect the Bureau to take better care of the lands 
it manages unless more generous appropriations allow for increased 
stafiing with trained conservationists. An increase of $750,000 is 
recommended for 1959 to begin a program of personnel expansion for 
this purpose. 
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BLM FORESTRY PROGRAMS 





BLM administers more than 161 million acres of forest and 
woodlands in the continental United States and Alaska, all out- 
side of the national forests. Two and one-half million acres of these 
are the so-called Oregon and California grant lands in Oregon. This 
places about 46 million acres of commercial forest lands and 115 
million acres of noncommercial woodlands under Bureau jurisdiction. 

Here again, as in the case of the BLM range management program, 
appropriations for the sustained-yield forest program are so limited 
that severe shortages of personnel and equipment hamper the work 
that can be done. Fire is taking a heavy toll of BLM administered 
forest lands. 


Py NEN 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


Obligations incurred for BLM operations and all phases of man- 
agement and administration during fiscal year 1957 amounted to 
almost $24 million. Over the 15-year period from 1948 to 1947, re- 
ceipts from BLM administered lands ranged from $10 to $239 million. 

During the same 15 vears the annual appropriations for manage- 
ment of these lands averaged $9.4 million and never exceeded $24 
million. This demonstrates that we are putting but a small amount 
into these public lands compared to the rich benefits we take from 
them. The question now is whether they can continue to produce 
at this level if we are unwilling to invest more in their care. 

Chairman Haypren. This committee has from time to time tried to 
point out the fact that this is one agency of the Government, and there 
are others, which pays its own way and ought to receive adequate ap- 
propriations so that it can operate efficiently to conserve those 
resources. 

Mr. Branpsorc. Mr. Chairman, it is pathetic to see what people in 
this agency are trying to do with so very little. I feel that our 
private conservation organizations, the National Wildlife Federation 
included, could have done much more in the past to get adequate funds 
for this tremendous assignment. The people in the Bureau are faced 
with a big overload. We cannot expect them to do much more than 
they are right now unless we get behind them as citizen organizations 
and appear here in our Congress in this effort to give them more to 
do the job with. 

T would like to make a few additional recommendations pertaining 
to funds for conservation agencies and programs in H,. R. 10746, 


INCREASE IN FUNDS FOR FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


We respectfully urge this subcommittee, the full Senate Committee 
on Appropriations and the Congress to increase the direct appropri- 
ations for the Fish and Wildlife Service to a level not less than that 
provided for fiscal year 1958. 

The reorganized Fish and Wildlife Service has additional respon- 
sibilities given it by the Congress and its programs must expand if 
the resources entrusted to its care are to be conserved and properly 
managed in this day of expanding human populations and increased 
demands upon those resources. 
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We are hopeful that the problem of securing funds for stepping up 
the acquisition of wetlands in order to assure the future of waterfowl 
resources and the great sport of wildfowling will be in large measure 
solved by enactment in this session of Congress of legislation increas- 
ing the duck st ump to $3 and allocating the receipts therefrom for 
wetlands acquisition. 


Chairman Haypren. That would limit the new money that is to 
come into land acquisition. 

Mr. Branpsore. That is right. In the past, that money has been 
diverted to maintenance of existing refuge facilities, and we now 
hope that this money can be earmarked entirely for acquisition, ex- 
cept the portions that go into the handling of the stamps and the 
prepari ation by the Post Office Department. 

Chairman Haypen. That would, of necessity, require funds to be 
appropr iated to carry on the other functions. 

Mr. Branprore. That is right, and we are hoping that the Congress 
will do that by recognizing that on those lands where we have the 
need for maintenance and improvement, we can make necessary appro- 
priations for that purpose. 

Chairman Haypen. How long do you think it will take to acquire 
the wetlands that should be placed in these wildlife refuges ? 

Mr. Branpsora. If all of this money under the $8 increase could 
be earmarked for acquisition, it would take about 25 years. That is 
the estimate of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and W ildlife. 

We join the previous witnesses in urging your acceptance of the 
recommendation that at least $300,000 be allocated for the purpose of 
studying the etfects of various chemical pesticides upon fish and wild- 
life. 


MISSION 66 PROGRAM 


We certainly agree with those folks who have urged the continu- 
ation of the Mission 66 program in the national parks. The cut ree- 
ommended by the Bureau of the Budget was justified at least in part 
on the basis of Park Service construction moneys held in budgetary 
reserve during the current year. It is our understanding, however, 
that the administration has now ordered release of these funds and 
a ee edup of construction projects in the parks as a step in combating 
the business recession. 

Completely apart from the Nation’s business or economic needs, 
however, Mission 66 must go forward on schedule if the national parks 
and monuments are to be rehabilitated, protected and made ready for 
future public use demands. 

Therefore, we urge 1959 appropriations for the Park Service items 
of construction and acquisition, and for construction of parkways, 
roads and trails, at least equal to the amounts voted by Congress last 
year for fiscal year 1958. 


UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE 


Operation Outdoors is the same kind of program in the nati: 
forests as Mission 66 in the national parks. 
are at least as great. 
for recreational areas and public-use 


mal 
The need and the urgency 
Therefore, we ure that the Forest Service item 


facilities, budgeted and approved 
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by the House at $8,020,000 be increased to $10 million for the next 
fiscal year. 

We have long worked for and urged an increase in the totally inade- 
quate Forest Service item for wildlife habitat management and im- 
provements. This figure is now set at $510,000. It is our understand- 
ing, however, that the Department of Agriculture intends soon to 
pr esent to C ongress part II of Operation Outdoor s, proposing therein 
an expanded program of wildlife improvements on the national for- 
ests and in cooperation with the States. We hope this new program 
may be favorably considered in a supplementary appropriations bill. 


CLARKE-M’NARY TREE PLANTING FUNDS 


We urge restoration of the cut made by the House of the Clarke- 
MeNary program of cooperation with the States in tree planting. 
The House voted only $258,000 for this item compared to $1,308,000 
last year. We also recommend continuation of the program of assist- 
ance to the States in tree planting as authorized in the Agricultural 
Act of 1956. We also recommend the restoration of the $300,000 
budgeted for acquisition of lands within Superior National Forest. 


MAINTENANCE OF NATIONAL FOREST TRAIL SYSTEM 


I would also like to comment, Mr. Chairman, that we feel more 
money is needed for maintenance of the national forest trail system. 
As you know from long experience, we have hundreds of thousands of 
miles of trails in our national forests, and some of those are so bad 
now that you feel that you should get off and apologize to your horse 
for making him carry you over them. 

This is particularly true in some of our back country, undeveloped 
and wilderness areas. We can’t get people into those back country 
areas unless we have a good trail system, a safe trail system. 

I thank you for the opportunity to appear today. 

(The prepared statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY STEWART M. BRANDBORG, ASSISTANT CONSERVATION DIRECTOR 


Mr. Chairman, I am Stewart M. Brandborg, assistant conservation director 
of the National Wildlife Federation. 

The National Wildlife Federation is a private, nonprofit conservation organ- 
ization, representing a membership of State affiliate groups which are com- 
posed of local conservation, sportsmen, and other civic clubs. The federation 
and its members are broadly concerned with the protection of our outdoor recre- 
ational resources, particularly those scenic and natural places where people 
ean still enjoy some of the refreshment that is found in living in the out-of-doors. 
We are dedicated through our policies to the conservation of fish and wildlife 
as well as our basie¢ soil, water, timber, and mineral resources. 

We feel that the protection of our lands and their many uses which serve 
man’s needs are as vital to our Nation as are our programs of national defense 
and security. It is these lands that have produced the wealth that makes pos- 
sible the growth of our Nation and people. Our soils have given us the foods 
and fibers that have made us the greatest national producer of farm and forest 
crops. Our mineral and water resources have made possible an unequaled 
growth of our industries. In many ways we have demonstrated man’s control 
over his environment, but we still have not come to realize our total dependence 
upon these life-giving resources. We are in the process of killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg. 
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Many of us have associated the wasteful depletion of our natural resources 
with the periods of exploration and settlement of our country. And while 
much irreparable damage was done to our lands during this period when 
frontiers were pushed westward, it has not been until the present century that 
we have demonstrated our full potential for changing the landscape and com- 
pletely ravaging a large and vital part of those resources which have con- 
tributed so much to the abundance of our living. 

Our State and Federal conservation agencies have made remarkable progress 
in carrying Out needed research and in developing long-range programs for 
managing our forests, wildlife, farmlands, and waters; they have given us 
many fine standards for measuring our successes and shortcomings in learning 
to live with the land in such a way as not to destroy its future productiveness. 
They have shown us the methods to care for our resources, if we will practice 
them wherever we are putting land to work. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, I would like today to discuss a phase of public-land manage- 
ment which is in critical need for review by this committee. This problem has 
been brought to our attention by our affiliate in the Territory of Alaska, the 
Alaska Sportsmen’s Council. It involves over 225 million acres of Federal 
land in the Territory of Alaska which is under the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
of Land Management. Included in this vast holding are some of the richest 
timber and wildlife areas remaining on the North American Continent. These 
represent the last, but very large, remnant of our American frontier. 

I would like to call your attention to the mistreatment that we are giving 
this vast, undeveloped public estate. In many respects it is not dissimilar to 
the abuse that our forest and farmlands suffered at the hands of our grand- 
fathers when our country was first settled. But they had an excuse: they 
didn’t know any better. They lacked know-how to care for our lands so that 
they could continue to meet the needs of the people. We cannot use the same 
excuse today. ' 

Last summer, uncontrolled forest fires swept over 5 million acres of Alaskan 
forest and tundra. That’s more land than there is in the whole State of 
Massachusetts. Timber and game ranges were scorched and ravaged. The 
ranges of huge herds of big game and flocks of waterfowl were destroyed. 

At a time when publicity and public education experts have focused so much 
public attention on the serious threat of uncontrolled forest fires, and the 
public has responded by becoming more careful in handling fires in forested 
areas, we are inclined to ask how such shocking losses can be permitted. The 
answer lies in the study of the money, manpower, equipment, and facilities 
which are available for this job. 

Last summer, the Alaskan field force of the Bureau of Land Management 
experienced the worst fire season in history. A crew of less than 100 men 
was charged with the protection of 225 million acres of forest and tundra 
lands. This means that each man—if pilots, radio technicians, temporary 
and seasonal fire guards are included—had over 2 million acres to protect from 
fire. This is an area larger than most of our national parks and National 
and State forests where sizable crews, sometimes numbering more than the entire 
fire staff of BLM in Alaska, are assigned to fire-protection work. 

The airplanes and other equipment that the fire fighters in the Bureau 
are using are obsolete and unsafe. Much of it is Army surplus from World 
War II. 

Under pressure of extreme fire-hazard conditions, such as were experienced 
last summer, both men and equipment are taxed to the limit. Human lives 
are subject to serious hazards under conditions which drive men and dilapi- 
dated aircraft beyond their limitation. And for what? With such overwhelm- 
ing odds, it is totally impossible for the small crews, even with emergency 
fire-fighting funds and help from cooperating agencies, to control more than a 
small part of the hundreds of fires that burned last summer. Many of them 
were not even visited. 

Alaska is a big and inaccessible country. Lightning causes most of the bad 
fires in inaccessible interior areas where airplanes and helicopters provide the 
only practical means of access. The fire protection job calls for fully staffed, 
well equipped planes and helicopter crews that can get to the fires while they 
are small and before they require large investments of time and money to be 
brought under control. Emergency fire funds, which are made available to the 
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Bureau after the fires are started, do not provide for staffing with trained 
forestry personnel who can come into action before fire fighting becames a 
“crash” operation. 

To do an adequate job the BLM needs a regular yearly appropriation of 
$600,000 for its Alaskan fire protection program. In addition to this, there is 
a critical need for an additional $1 million for equipment—helicopters, smoke- 
jumping gear, airplanes, radios, pumps, trucks, and adequate buildings and 
guard stations. It is urged that this reequipping job be initiated with an ap- 
propriation of $500,000 for the next year. 

In Alaska today, we are sacrificing valuable resources to forest fires just as 
we did 50 years ago here in the United States. The main difference is that 
today, with our swelling populations, we can see that within a few years we will 
place heavy demands upon these lands. Yet we have done nothing to stop this 
waste. 


Range management on lands administered by the BLM 

Bureau range managers and technicians work to conserve water and other 
resources in the management of western rangelands so as to provide food and 
cover for wildlife and forage for livestock. Because the public range is an 
integral part of many livestock operations in the West, the management of 
Federal grazing areas is an important element in the national production of 
meat, wool, and leather. With nearly 9 million head of cattle, sheep, and horses 
receiving at least one-third of their annual requirement for forage from public 
ranges, the stability of the western livestock industry is, to a large extent, 
dependent upon these lands. 

More than a million big game animals, which are enjoyed by hunters and 
other outdoor enthusiasts, live on these grazing lands during at least part of 
each year. Many upland animals—sage grouse, prairie chickens, rabbits, coy- 
otes, as well as migratory waterfow!—make heavy use of these western ranges, 
the area of which, exclusive of Alaska, is approximately 178 million acres. 
Practically all of them lie in the 11 Western States. 

One of the greatest handicaps to the protection of BLM rangelands is the 
constant shortage of personnel to manage these. Right now, there is about one 
trained conservationist for every half-million acres under the agency's ad- 
ministration. No private landowner would ever consider operating under such 
a manpower shortage. The public cannot expect the Bureau to take better care 
of the lands it manages unless more generous appropriations allow for increased 
staffing with trained conservationists. An increase of $750,000 is recommended 
for 1959 to begin a program of personnel expansion for this purpose. 


BLM forestry programs 


BLM administers more than 161 million acres of forest and woodlands in the 
continental United States and Alaska, all outside of the national forests. Two 
and one-half million acres of these are the so-called Oregon and California 
grant lands in Oregon. This places about 46 million acres of commercial forest 
lands and 115 million acres of noncommercial woodlands under Bureau juris: 
diction. 

A program of sustained yield forest management maintains a reasonable bal- 
ance between the volume of tree cutting and tree growth to insure a continuing 
supply of forest products. Sale of mature timber; scientific cutting and protection 
against fire, disease, and insects; reforestation and construction of access roads 
are all part of the Bureau of Land Management’s timber management program. 

Here again, as in the case of the BLM range management program, appropria- 
tions for the sustained yield forest program are so limited that severe shortages 
of personnel and equipment hamper the work that can be done. Fire is taking a 
heavy toll of BLM administered forest lands. 


Receipts and erpenditures 


Obligations incurred for BLM operations and all phases of management and 
administration during fiscal year 1957 amounted to almost $24 million. Over 
the 15-year period from 1943-57 receipts from BLM administered lands ranged 
from $10 million to $239 million. During the same 15 years the annual appropria- 
tions for management of these lands averaged $9.4 million and never exceeded $24 
million. This demonstrates that we are putting but a small amount into’ these 
public lands compared to the rich benefits we take from them. The question 
now is whether they can continue to produce at this level if we are unwilling to 
invest more in their care. 
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We urge, Mr. Chairman, that the committee give the appropriation for the 
Bureau of Land Management program its careful consideration. We feel con- 
fident that once it becomes aware of the sacrifices to these public lands which 
result from fund shortages, the committee will take the necessary steps to remedy 
needless waste. 

The National Wildlife Federation wishes to make additional recommendations 
pertaining to funds for conservation agencies and programs in H. R. 10746. 


UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


We respectfully urge this subeommittee, the full Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations and the Congress to increase the direct appropriations for the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to a level not less than that provided for fiscal year 1958. 

The reorganized Fish and Wildlife Service has additional responsibilities given 
it by the Congress and its programs must expand if the resources entrusted to its 
care are to be conserved and properly managed in this day of expanding human 
populations and increased demands upon those resources. 

We are hopeful that the problem of securing funds for stepping up the acquisi- 
tion of wetlands in order to assure the future of waterfowl resources and the great 
sport of wildfowling will be in large measure solved by enactment in this session 
of Congress of legislation increasing the duck stamp to $3 and allocating the 
receipts therefrom for wetlands acquisition. 


NATION AL PARK SERVICE 


As proposed in the Federal budget, the House of Representatives approved a 
drastic cut in 1959 funds for the mission 66 program in the national parks. The 
eut recommended by the Budget Bureau was justified, at least in part, on the 
basis of Park Service construction moneys held in “budgetary reserve” during the 
current year. It is our understanding the administration has now ordered 
release of these funds and a speedup of construction projects in the parks as a 
step in combating the business recession. 

Completely apart from the Nation’s business or economic needs, however, 
mission 66 must go forward on schedule if the national parks and monuments are 
to be rehabilitated, protected, and made ready for future public-use demands. 

Therefore, we urge 1959 appropriations for the park service items of construc- 
tion and acquisition, and for construction of parkways, roads, and trails, at 
lease equal to the amounts voted by Congress last year for fiscal year 1958. 


UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE 


Operation Outdoors is the same kind of program in the national forests as 
mission 66 in the national parks. The need and the urgency are at least as 
great. Therefore, we urge that the Forest Service item for recreational areas 
and public-use facilities, budgeted and approved by the House at $8,020,000, be 
ine? e] to $10 mittion for the next fiscal vear. 

We lave long worked for and urged an increase in the totally inadequate 
Forest Service item for wildlife habitat management and improvements. This 
figure is now set at $510,000. It is our understanding, however, that the De- 
part of Agriculture intends soon to present to Congress part II of Operation 
Outdoors, proposing therein an expanded program of wildlife improvements on 
the national forests and in cooperation with the States. We hope this new 
program may be favorably considered in a supplementary appropriations bill. 

We urge restoration of the cut made by the House of the Clarke-MeNary 
program of cooperation with the States in tree planting. The House voted 
only $258,000 for this item compared to $1,308,000 last year. We also recom- 
mend continuation of the program of assistance to the States in tree planting 
as authorized in the Agricultural Act of 1956. We also recommend the restora- 
tion of the $300,000 budgeted for acquisition of lands within Superior National 
Forest. 

We thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to present our views. 


Chairman Haypven. Mr. Pomeroy. 
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THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH B. POMEROY, CHIEF FORESTER 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Pomeroy. Our president, Mr. Johnston, wishes me to bring you 
his good wishes and to hope that you can be with us at Tucson in'the 
fall at the annual meeting. 

Chairman Haypen,. I hope that I can attend. 

Mr. Pomeroy. I 1am Kenneth B. Pomeroy, representing the Ameri- 

‘an Forestry Association. First, I would like to speak to the pro- 
gram of the Bureau of Land Management. We are shocked by the 
appalling devastation caused by fires in Alaska last year. Five 
million acres of public forests, wildlife rangés, and waterfowl nest- 
ing grounds were destroyed. Not only was the native village of 
Paimuit burned, but the means of human existence were lost through 
death of wildlife and destruction of the vegetation upon which game 
animals live. 

Our inquiries indicate that the Federal agency responsible for pro- 
tection of these lands, the Bureau of Land’ Man: igement, did a 
herculean job with the meager facilities available. 

But we fear a repetition of last year’s disaster. Suppression of the 
1957 fires required the obligation of five times more money than had 
been allocated for the purpose. Yet no provision is being made this 
vear for urgently needed facilities and equipment. 

The bare facts are that only one-quarter cent per acre is being budg- 
eted for fire protection on 225 million acres of public land in Alaska. 
Yet informed sources indicate that a minimum of 1 cent per acre is 
needed. 

The Bureau of Land Management needs better fire-detection and 
communications systems. It needs more operating bases. These bases 
should be located strategically so that lightning fires in remote areas 

can be attacked while they still are small. 

The entire fire-protection organization needs to be intensified in 
accordance with the values at stake. 


ADEQUATE FIRE PROTECTION URGED 


The American Forestry Association earnestly recommends that ade- 
quate fire protection be provided for all public lands. If the entire 
Alaska area cannot be given basic protection at this time, then at least 
require that it be zoned according to the values present and provide 
adequate protection to those of higher priority. In the judgment of 
the association, the funds being provided i in the present appropriation 
are inadequate. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my statement regarding the Bureau 
of Land Management. 


Forest SERVICE 


Now, might I say a word about the Forest Service ? 

Chairman Haypen. Very well. 

Mr. Pomeroy. The American Forestry Association believes that the 
forests of this Nation must be improved in productivity and quality. 
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* 
This must be done in order to meet the future economic needs of the 
people and to maintain the Nation’s position in world affairs. 

Specific recommendations with respect to Forest Service appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1959 are: 

1. Greater emphasis should be placed upon programs that stimulate 
and encourage the small landowner to practice better forestry on his 
own property. 

For example: 

(a) Cooperation in fire control should be extended to the 40 mil- 
lion acres now unprotected and strengthened on the 200 million acres 
not adequately protected. 

(6) Cooperation in tree planting should not be withdrawn until the 
States are able to carry on independently. A few States have reached 
this level, but the proposed $142 million, 85-percent reduction in tree- 
planting ‘funds will severely curtail reforestation activities in many 
other States. We urge thoughtful reconsideration of this item. 

Incidentally, Mr. C hairman, I have had personal letters from 25 of 
the State foresters regarding the tree-planting program and what it 
means in their individual States. 

(c) Cooperation in forest management should be expanded in a 
manner that will result in greater participation by the States. This 
is the farm forestry program under which technical guid: ince is avail- 
able to small woodland owners. Where such assistance is av ailable, 
forest practice has improved greatly. 

2. National forest protection and management: The national for- 
ests should be brought to full productivity as rapidly as possible. 
This requir es 

(a) Construction of adequate housing facilities for personnel. 

(6) An adequi ite road system. 

(c) Continuation of an active timber sales and resource manage- 
ment program. 

(d) Greater attention to the needs of watershed and wildlife man- 
agement. 

Forest research. The key needed to unlock the average 
woodland owner’s apathy toward management of the forest is to 
provide an economic incentive for him. Many of these forests now 
contain unmerchantable timber of poor quality and inferior species. 
Uses and markets for this material would be helpful. Therefore, 
increased emphasis on forest products utilization research is recom- 
mended. 

Then, I am very well acquainted with the area that Mr. Squires 
spoke about this morning, and their lands are managed exceedingly 
well. It isa real pleasure to see them. 





NECESSITY FOR BASIC RESEARCH 


We wish to direct your attention to the necessity for basic research 
in fire, insects, and disease control, as well as fundamental investiga- 
tions in tree nutrition. Knowledge comparable to that already com- 
piled for agricultural crops would be of enormous benefit in im- 
proving the utility and productivity of our forests. 

We suggest that this committee give thought to the establishment 
of fire research centers in Montana and California, as well as regional 
biological laboratories in Ohio, North Carolina, and Oregon. 
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Chairman Haypen. Were these representations made to the House 
Committee on Appropriations at the time they held their hearings? 

Mr. Pomeroy. Yes, sir. I did not appear in person. I happened 
to be in California then. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Mr. Hansen and Mr. Hawes will appear next. 


RepatrR OF YORKTOWN MONUMENT 


STATEMENT OF OSKAR J. W. HANSEN, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., 
ACCOMPANIED BY ALEXANDER HAWES, ATTORNEY, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 


INCOME TAX ASSESSMENTS 


Mr. Hawes. Mr. Chairman, my name is Alexander Hawes. I am 
appearing here with my client, Mr. Hansen. We would like to file 
Mr. Hansen’s statement with the committee and he has asked me to 
very briefly summarize the situation to you. 

Chairman Haypen. Very well. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Oskar J. W. Hansen. 
I live at Charlottesville, Va. I am appearing before you to request the in- 
elusion of a provision in the appropriations bill for the Department of the 
Interior which will compensate me for income taxes for the years 1955 and 
1956 which have been assessed against me by the Internal Revenue Service 
under circumstances which I should like to describe. I have a suggested text 
for such a provision if it would be of any help to the subcommittee and if you 
wish I should be glad to file it for the record. 

The problem arises out of payments which I have received from the Gov- 
ernment in connection with the execution of the new figure of Liberty for the 
Yorktown Monument. I believe that the members of this subcommittee are 
generally familiar with the background of those payments, but, for the sake 
of the record, I should like to summarize it very briefly. 

In October 1949, I entered into a contract with the National Park Service 
of the Department of the Interior to carve a new figure to replace the damaged 
figure on the Yorktown Monument and to do certain other work in the same 
connection. The contract price to be paid was to be $59,000. 

After I had signed the contract but before the Government gave the contract 
its final approval, I called the Department’s attention to the fact that the new 
figure would probably have to be considerably larger than the size previously 
indicated and that the cost would necessarily be greater. At the Department’s 
request, however, I proceeded with the contract. 

The figure has now been executed to the satisfaction of the Department and 
has been installed on the shaft. The monument, now completed in accordance 
with the original authorization of the First Congress, has been rededicated 
by the Secretary of the Army for the President, at impressive ceremonies in 
connection with the Jamestown-Williamsburg-Yorktown celebration in October 
1957, which were ee over by the Director of the National Park Service 
and sponsored by the Secretary of the Interior. 

In 1955, when the figure had been almost completed, I sought an adjustment in 
the price to be paid. In hearings before this subcommittee, I presented a pro- 
posal for a readjustment, calling for the payment of an additional $100,000. As 
the transcript of the hearings shows (hearings on H. R. 5085, 84th Cong., 1st 
sess., pp. 1013ff.), the readjustment was based on my waiver of all claim for 
compensation for my own services (the value of which, prorated on the same 
basis, was $53,000); and the amounts to be paid by the Government, including 
both the original contract price of $59,000 and the additional payments to be 
made by the Secretary of the Interior under the 1956 Appropriation Act, were 
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simply to reimburse me for the economic loss sustained by me in producing the 
new figure. 

That leading members of the two Appropriation Committees did not regard the 
payments to be made to me as compensation for my services is shown by a letter 
to me of February 14, 1957, signed by the chairman of this subcommittee, by 
Senator Holland, and by Congressman Jensen. This, of course, merely confirms 
the basis of the proposal which I outlined to this subcommittee in the 1955 | 
hearings. 

I have now received total payments of $159,000 from the Department of the | 
Interior in connection with the execution of the figure. Of this amount $30,- 

982.71 was paid in 1955, $100,000 was paid in 1956 in accordance with the 
authority given by the 1956 Appropriation Act, and the balance had been paid 
prior to 1955. 

Recently on March 12, 1958, in answer to a letter from Congressman Jensen, 
the Department of the Interior wrote him that any understanding which it might 
have of the matter at the time of payment would have been based upon the 
testimony given before this subcommittee and that such testimony was to the 
effect that payments to me in a total amount of $159,000 did not include any 
compensation for my personal services. I should like to submit a copy of this 
letter for your files, as well as a copy of the letter to which it replied. 

Despite the history of the provision contained in the Appropriation Act and the 
letter from Senators Hayden and Holland and Congressman Jensen of February 
14, 1958, and ignoring all of the operating loss carryovers for the previous 5 
years, the Internal Revenue Service has taken the position that the payments 
received by me in 1955 and 1956, referred to above, are taxable income. If such 
payments were not included in my gross income for each of the 2 years, I would 
have no taxable income for the 2 years. The Federal income taxes payable by 
me for 1955 and 1956 have now been assessed by the Internal Revenue Service at 
$2,581.73 and $35,541.30, respectively, or a total of $38,123.03. 

To some extent, it might be possible to secure relief from the assessment by 
protracted litigation under the Internal Revenue Code as it stands. For ex- 
ample, the Internal Revenue Service has, as I have stated, completely ignored al! 
net operating loss carryovers during the years since 1950. But even if these 
could be established after lengthy legal proceedings, there would still remain a 
part of the total $130,000 paid by me in 1955 and 1956 which, under the code, 
might be treated as taxable income. The code prevents the recognition of certain 
additional economic losses which I suffered in the execution of the figure. The 


A i I 


principal item was a loss on the sale of assets which I was forced to take in 

order to finance the very much larger Operation involved in carving the figure 

than was contemplated in the original contract. In order to meet the expenses 
of this larger operation, I had to sell, on short notice, real estate which I had 1 
held for over 10 years, and I had to sell it at a price considerably less than that / 
for which I had been holding it. Finally, to a certain extent, business deduc- i 
tions, which have been used in my tax returns to offset taxable income in the i 
period, have actually resulted in no tax advantage to me since they correspond 

to the aggregate amount of personal exemptions and credits and the standard , 
personal deductions which I had no occasion to use in those years. The total F 
economic loss suffered by me! composed of these items, is in the neighborhood of \ 
$185,000. Certainly, I should not be forced to pay taxes upon the receipt of a ‘ 


considerably smaller amount, intended by the Congress merely to relieve me of 

part of my loss. 
In order to make me whole, in the light of the internal revenue assessment, I i 

ask that provison be included in the appropriation for the Department of the 

Interior for the coming fiscal year to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 

pay me the $38,123.08 which the Internal Revenue Service seeks as income taxes 

on the amounts I received from the Government in 1955 and 1956. I ask also 

that it be provided that any payment thus made to me should itself be treated as 

nontaxable. f 


ADJUSTMENT REQUESTED 


Mr. Hawes. You may remember that 3 years ago we appeared on 
a matter which is the origin of the matter we want to present to you 
this morning. Mr. Hansen was the sculptor for the new figure for the 
Yorktown Monument. 
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At that time he was engaged in completing the figure. The figure 
had been increased in size and the work had been greatly increased 
shortly after the contract was signed with the Department of the 
Interior, and as a result we came to you to ask for an adjustment. 

Mr. Hansen’s proposal at that time was an adjustment which he 
considered to waive any claim whatever for several years of personal 
services on this figure. 

He prorated the cost of the figure, and on the basis of proration 
used on the cost of the figure, his services were worth $ $53,000, but he 
made no claim for such services. 

He was willing to make a settlement along these lines in order to 
get a quick adjustment of the payment. As a result of this commit- 
tee’s action, and the action of Congress, $100,000 additional was ap- 
propriated to the Department of the Interior, and the Secret: ry of 
the Interior proceeded to make payment of that amount to Mr. 
Hansen. We thought that the whole matter had been settled at that 
time. It was certainly the intention of the Congress that this would 
settle the whole matter. I believe that Congress, as well as the 
Interior Department, conceived that they were proceeding on the 
basis that Mr. Hansen had outlined, namely a basis which gave him 
nothing for his services. There is evidence of this understanding both 
on the part of members of the Appropirations Committees and on 
the part of the Interior Department in letters of which I have copies, 
and which I would like to file with this committee. 

One is a letter which is signed by yourself, Mr. Chairman, and 
Senator Holland and Congressman Jensen, with which you are un- 
doubtedly familiar, and the other is correspondence this year between 
Congressman Jensen and the Secretary of the Interior. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


Howse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 14, 1957 
Oskar J. W. HANSEN, 
Sculptor, “Pantops,” 
Post Office Box 322, Charlottesville, Va. 

DeaR Mr. HANSEN: The fifth item in the computation of adjustment, as con- 
tained in the printed record of the hearings before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, United States Senate, shows that, omitting all com- 
pensation for your services, the Congress in effect gratefully accepted your gift 
to the Government in the amount of $53,050.91, covering the entire time of your 
work on the figure of Liberty for the Yorktown Monument. 

In relation to your returns to the Government, we wish to reassure you that 
the adjustment of $159,195.54 made payable to you by the Interior Department 
appropriations of 1956 was fully intended by us, in consequence of the hearings, 
to be in fact a gratuity and a gift due to the fact that you had never entered 
into a written contract with the Department of the Interior for the figure of 
Liberty which you actually sculptered. 

We note with great satisfaction that you have completed your work, and that 
the impressive figure of Liberty now rests on her shaft at Yorktown, ready for 
the dedication intended by the First Congress, who passed the Authorization 
Act in 1781. 

Sincerely yours, 
BEN F. JENSEN. 
CARL HAYDEN. 
Spessarp L. HoLtianp. 





| 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1958. 
Re Oskar J. W. Hansen. 
The SECRETARY, 
Department of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 


DeEAR Mr. SECRETARY: In the act making appropriations for, among others, the 
National Park Service of the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 1956 
(Public Law 78, 84th Cong.), Congress included a provision authorizing the 
Secretary to pay up to $100,000 additional for the execution of the new figure for 
the Yorktown Monument. In accordance with this provision, the Acting Secre- 
tary, Mr. Clarence Davis, and the sculptor, Mr. Oskar J. W. Hansen, entered into 
an agreement and release on January 20, 1956, and on the same day, the Depart- 
ment paid Mr. Hansen $100,000. This amount was, as provided in the legisla- 
tion, in addition to the $59,000 previously paid, in various installments, under 
the contract, No. I-100np—147. 

In providing, by amendment to the 1956 Appropriations Act, for the payment 
of an additional amount up to $100,000, Congress, in my opinion, intended to 
meet the request of the sculptor as set forth in testimony before the subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Appropriations Committee on April 21, 1955 (see hearings 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, U. S. Senate, 84th 
Cong., 1st sess., pp. 1007-1021). This request was for an adjustment and for 
funds to compensate Mr. Hansen for the economic loss suffered by him in exe- 
cuting a larger and more expensive figure than contemplated at the time he 
signed the contract. His request specifically waived any claim for payment 
for his own services. According to the calculations set out in the testimony, the 
total amount paid—and to be paid under the contract and the legislation which 
he requested—would include nothing on account of his services. 

I believe that the Department, when it made the additional payment, author- 
ized by the legislation, acted on this understanding. 

The Internal Revenue Service, however, is now insisting upon treating pay- 
ments made to the sculptor in 1955 ($30,932.71, the remaining payments under 
the contract) and in 1956 ($100,000 under the legislation), as taxable income. 
The result is that, after deductions and credits, the Service has assessed Fed- 
eral income taxes against the sculptor in the amount of $2,329.73 for 1955 and 
$35,405.70 for 1956. In order to make himself whole, Mr. Hansen is now seek- 
ing from Congress compensation in the form of an additional appropriation 
sufficient to pay the assessed taxes. 

The situation is set forth in a statement of Mr. Hansen read into the record 
of the hearings, on the Interior appropriation, of the subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee on January 23, 1958, at page 913 of the 
printed transcript. In a statement which appears at page 916 of the transcript, 
I have set forth my recollection of the circumstances and purposes of the legisla- 
tion adopted in 1955. 

I am writing to ask if you will be good enough to review this matter and write 
to me whether, as I believe, the Department of the Interior had, in 1956, the 
same understanding of the circumstances and the same purpose, in making 
the additional payment of $100,000 to Mr. Hansen, as I have indicated above 
and as set forth in the various statements referred to. Specifically, I should 
appreciate confirmation of the fact that, in making the additional payment, 
the Department understood and intended that it and previous payments made 
under the contract would only compensate Mr. Hansen for the economic loss 
he had suffered and would not pay him for any of the personal services which 
he had rendered in the execution of the figure. 

Very truly yours, 
BEN F. JENSEN, 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1958. 
Hon. BEN F. JENSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JENSEN: This acknowledges your letter of February 12 asking that 
we advise you as to whether, in making the additional payment to Mr. Oskar 
J. W. Hansen for the execution of the new figure for the Yorktown Monument, 
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this Department understood and intended that it and previous payments made 
under contract I-100np-147 would only compensate Mr. Hansen for the eco- 
nomic loss he has suffered and would not pay him for any of his personal 
services. 

The additional payment to Mr. Hansen of $100,000 was made by this De- 
partment in accordance with the provision of Public Law 78, 84th Congress. 
The testimony given by Mr. Hansen and his attorney Mr. Hawes. before the 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Appropriations on April 21, 1955, 
was to the effect that payments to Mr. Hansen in a total amount of $159,000 
would not include any compensation for his personal services but would cover 
only costs sustained by him during the period when the statue was being 
executed. The files of the National Park Service also contain information 
furnished by Mr. Hansen prior to the enactinent of Public Law 78, 84th Con- 
gress, to the effect that payments totaling $159,000 would not compensate him 
for any of his personal services in executing the figure. 

Any understanding of the Department in the matter at the time the final 
payment was made to Mr. Hansen would have been based upon the testimony 
of Messrs. Hansen and Hawes and upon the information contained in our files, 
which do not contain a comprehensive statement showing the total costs to Mr. 
Hansen attributable to the execution of the statue. 

In authorizing the additional payment to Mr. Hansen the Congress directed, 
in Public Law 78, that this Department release him from “all obligations under 
the contract with respect to the removal of the present damaged figure, the repair 
of the shaft, and the mounting of the new figure on the shaft.” The Congress 
further directed that prior to any payment, the contractor shall release the 
Government from “any and all claims arising from the execution of the figure 
or any presently existing contract between said contractor and the United 
States Government.” As you indicate, pursuant to these directions an instru- 
ment of mutual release was executed by this Department and Mr. Hansen on 
January 20, 1956, before any payment was made under Public Law 78. Portions 
of the release pertinent to your inquiry are quoted below : 

“(1) The Government and the Secretary acknowledge the completion by the 
sculptor of the new figure for the Yorktown Monument to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary within the meaning of Public Law 78, 84th Congress. 

(2) The sculptor herewith conveys to the Government, and the Govern- 
ment accepts, all of his right, title, and interest in and to said new figure and 
the sculptor warrants that the same is free of any and all encumbrances. The 
Government hereby releases the sculptor from any and all other warranties, 
express or implied, in contract No. I-100np—147 or in this agreement. 


* * * * * » * 


“(7) In accordance with the provisions of Public Law 78, 84th Congress, the 
Government and the Secretary release the sculptor from all obligations under 
contract No. I-100np—147 with respect to the removal of the present damaged 
figure from the Yorktown Monument, the repair of the shaft, and the mounting 
of the new figure on the shaft; and the Government accepts the completion of 
the new figure and the conveyance of title thereto as fully discharging all re- 
maining obligations of the sculptor under said contract. 

“(8) Subject to the receipt by the sculptor from the Government of the sum 
of $100,000, in accordance with the provisions of Public Law 78, 84th Congress, 
and in addition to the sums heretofore received pursuant to said law and to con- 
tract No. I-100np—147, the sculptor releases the Government from any and all 
claims arising from the execution of the new figure, from said law, or from 
any presently existing contract, including contract No. I-100np—147, between the 
sculptor and the Government.” 

We trust that the foregoing will furnish the information you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. OT1s BEASLEY, 
Administrative Assistant, Secretary of the Interior. 


INCOME TAX CLAIM 


Mr. Hawes. We were, therefore, quite startled when the Internal 
Revenue Service proceeded to claim a total of 38 thousand dollars odd 
in income taxes against Mr. Hansen, based upon the payments that 
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had been made, which we thought, and which we believed Congress 
and the Interior Department thought, were simply to make him at 
least partially whole for his economic loss. 

Chairman Haypen. That is whatI thought. I know that. 

Mr. Hansen. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Hawes. We are now met with this assessment on the part of the 
Internal Revenue Service. The result, if the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice prevails, will be that Mr. Hansen not only contributes services which 
he figures were worth $53,000, but an additional $38,000 for the privi- 
lege of having done the job. As Mr. Jensen said in hearings on this 
same proposal in the House, the payment of such taxes would seem to be 
unthinkable. 

We may be able to meet part of this claim by protracted litigation 
in the Tax Court. For some reason which I can’t understand, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service has entirely ignored the fact that Mr. Hansen 
accumulated a large amount of net operating loss carryovers for the 
preceding 5 years, which would seem to be deductible against these 
amounts. 

However, even if that point is sustained, there is a certain amount 
of the payment from the Government on which Mr. Hansen may have 
to pay taxes under the Internal Revenue Code as it stands, because the 
Internal Revenue Code does not recognize all economic loss as deduct- 
ible. Mr. Hansen sustained some very serious economic losses in having 
to sacrifice property in order to finance the completion of this figure. 

So we come to you with this situation, and ask for your help in trying 
to carry out the original intention of Congress, which was that he 
should have this money and that it should not go back in any part to 
the United States Government. We have thought of one way of doing 
this, which is to provide an additional appropriation to pay the 
amount of these taxes. I have here a text which would carry out 
that proposal. 


DIFFICULTIES IN PROPOSAL 








Chairman Haypen. There is one trouble that comes to my mind. 
The Constitution of the United States provides that all revenue legis- 
lation must originate in the House of Representatives. Of course this 
would be legislation which is contrary to the Senate rules. 

Second is that it is originating in the Senate. 

The House is very jealous of its privilege in that respect. 

Mr. Hawes. Mr. Chairman, I recognize the problem that has been 
brought up. I can only say that we would hope very much that this 
committee could handle the matter rather than sending us to another 
committee, such as the Claims Committee or the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, for the very simple reason that this committee is familiar with the 
situation, whereas the other committees are not. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, you are right. I am trying to be help- 
ful. I want to point out that there might be this one difficulty, which 
certainly we will have to explore. 

I never dreamed you would have to pay tax on that. 

Mr. Hawes. That concludes my statement. 

Mr. Hansen. May I add my simple understanding of this thing? 
I devoted my capital and sold my property to carry on this program, 
and, naturally, deducted expenses year by year as they were incurred 
and paid them out of my own money. Then the Congress repaid or 
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kindly made a partial adjustment tome. The Internal Revenue says 
“But you already charged those expenses off,” and that is how they 
do it. 

If they carry this thing through, I will have been in a condition 
of peonage for a period of 9 years. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. Very well. 

Chairman Haypen. The next witness is Mrs. Miller. 


CONNECTICUT AVENUE CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JOSEPH L. MILLER, COCHAIRMAN 


NATIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION HEARING 


Mrs. Minter. I am Mrs. Joseph L. Miller, the cochairman of the 
Connecticut Avenue Citizens’ Association. I would like to introduce 
my daughter, Miss Penelope Miller. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to file my statement and then make some 
highlights. 

It is that we would like to correct some of the misstatements that 
were in the House hearing with questions made to the National Plan- 
ning Commission. 

One statement said that there were 8 acres of playground space in 
our area; this is not so. John Eaton School has one-half acre and 
Oyster has two-thirds of an acre. These are even inadequate for the 
schools’ needs. There is one small playground, Macomb Street play- 
ground, with nine-tenths of an acre. At Woodley playground there is 
9.5 acres, but it is mostly trees. The total is far less than 8 acres. 
What we need in the recreation center is the open space. Some people 
have felt that because there are trees and bushes 1n our area, maybe 
our people do not need it. The president of the businessmen, Ralph 
Heitmuller, asked me to say that we are a modest-income area in 
Cleveland Park. The great majority of our boys and girls do not go 
away for the summer. The groups who have supported the request 
for the appropriation are the Cleveland Park-Cathedral Heights Citi- 
zens Association, the Connecticut Avenue Citizens Association, the 
Cleveland Park Library Committee, the Uptown Connecticut Avenue 
Businessmen’s Association, the Uptown Lions Club, the John Eaton 
School Parent-Teachers Association, and the two nearest churches, 
Cleveland Park Congregational Church and St. Alban’s Church. We 
also represent 6 or 7 others but did not have time to check with them 
this past Easter vacation week. 


PETITIONS 


But we did have time, even though it was Easter vacation to have 
petitions here, and the first one reads: 


The undersigned realizing that the recreation space for children and grown 
ups in the Cleveland Park area is inadequate, and living and owning property 


right close and adjacent to this proposed center. On this there were a 
total of 39 families with 47 children who signed in favor of it. Then 
in four and a half blocks, on the other petition reading— 
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It is imperative that those of 12 years of age and up have a properly super- 
vised center for outdoor activities in order to avoid the hazards of trespassing or 
playing in the streets. 
there were also these signatures of homeowners. There are only about 
four signatures of people who live in apartments on these. And the 
total on both petitions is 138 families, with 286 children. There was a 
misprint in the House hearings of about 200 children. That is just 
sample of five blocks on that. 

The one most important part of this is the fact that every person, 
but one, who was asked to sign the petition did. We wanted to show 
the local community support. We do know that the House recom- 
mended that no money be given for the Cleveland Park Recreation 
Center, and we had talked to Mr. Bartholomew, the chairman. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


He said that he hoped this money could be reinstated, the $220,000 
and that the land could be acquired. Twenty-eight years is a long 
time to wait for a playground, and the need 1s more now than ever. 
We have had private appraisers check the price of the property. 
They say it is a fair price. 

Chairman Haypen. It is my recollection that the Senate has always 
approved of this recommendation and the House committee has been 
opposed to it. For what reason, I do not know. 

Mrs. Miiier. I think it was some misstatement or misconception 
that we are trying to correct with these petitions and the statement 
filed for the record, and we also are trying to get this to members of 
the House committee so that they will know that there is a great 
need for this. 

Chairman Haypen. The property to be acquired belongs to the 
Chiang Kai-shek government in Formosa ? 

Mrs. Miuuer. Yes. It is our understanding that they are willing 
to sell. For years we have been trying to get them to give it to the 
children of the United States from the children of China. We have 
not given up on that. It would be a very nice ceremony, the Ambas- 
sador going to the White House with the Secretary of the Interior 
and the chairman of the Planning Commission there. 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Well, these representations will be aes before the committee. 

Mrs. Mitier. Thank you very much, Senator. 

(The prepared statement referred to follows :) 

We are here to support the request of the National Planning Commission’s 
budget for the next fiscal year, and hope it can be increased. It is apparent 
to all interested persons that open spaces for parks and playgrounds must be 
acquired now before they disappear forever. The Evening Star and Washington 
Post had strong editorials on this subject this past month. 

Specifically we wish to mention the Cleveland Park Recreation Center. The 
appropriation was first asked for in 1980 under the Capper-Crampton Act. 
Some far-sighted person at that time foresaw the future great need for open 
spaces and neighborhood recreation centers around the District of Columbia. The 
main purpose is to have large centers 1 mile apart around the city, and smaller 
centers for the 10 years old or younger, one-half mile apart around the city. 
Twenty-two of the 24 large centers are built. Our present recreation space in 
Cleveland Park consists of nine-tenths of an acre at the postage stamp play- 
ground on Macomb Street. It now serves all ages although it was designed 
for those 12 or under. The other spot is Courtland Place playground, mostly 


covered with trees, of 2.5 acres. The Cleveland Park Recreation Center will 
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include a quiet area of the oak grove, tennis courts, and a large field for family 
playing. 

There are a few misconceptions we will clarify. The playground space 
around John Eaton and Oyster Schools are one-half and two-thirds of an acre, 
respectively, inadequate for the schools’ needs. Our nearest large playground, 
at Hearst School, in good weather could be used three times more than now 
because of the demand. Our total recreation area is completely inadequate. 
Contrary to the impressions of some people the majority of our residents are 
of modest incomes, and do not go away for the summer. The census figures 
of 1950 for our small area show there were 1,769 children between the ages of 
1 and 14. We do not know how the error of only 200 children was made. Of 
course, now there are more, and the increase of attendance in the schools 
show it. 

The only alternatives at the moment for our population is playing in the 
streets or trespassing. 

In 1947 the Chinese Government bought the 18-acre Alexander Graham Bell 
estate. It is our understanding that they wish to build a chancery office, and 
another home or two for members of their staff on the property, besides a new 
home for the Ambassador. The 8 acres for the recreation center will in no 
way interefere with their plans on the remaining 10 acres. The Chinese will 
still have one of the largest and prettiest embassies in the world. The British 
in Washington have 5.3 acres and the French Embassy has 4.9 acres. Beginning 
in 1949 many persons hoped the Chinese Government would give the land as a 
generous vesture from the children of China to the children of the United 
States. This proposal was formally presented to the Chinese Government by its 
Washineten Ambassador in 1950. Also, our group met with the Director of 
Chinese Affairs at the State Department in 1950 hoping for some reverse lend 
lease. We know it has been personally proposed to the highest officials on 
Formosa by a friend of ours and theirs. Much as it was needed in 1930, the 
center now is needed even more. We have tried every available honorable way 
we know how—to acquire this property. Expensive as it is—how does one 
evaluate peace or the life of a child? The $220,000 will be more year after 
year—it is vitally needed now. It is now known that children and grownups 
of every section of a city need flat open space on which to play. We are grateful 
for Rock Creek Park but that serves a different service for relaxation, as it 
is mostly hilly. All responsible groups and officials have been supporting this 
project for years. Several persons have bought homes near the project so 
that their families could enjoy its benefits. They still hope it will be developed 
soon. If this were not Easter Monady my cochairman, Mrs. Peter Grogan; would 
have been here. Her seven children are grandchildren of those who made the 
original request. As always with recreation centers there will be competent 
supervision and proper landscaping. We need vour help for the appropriation. 
Where we can help in other ways we will. We have petitions from persons 


owning and living in homes near the proposed playground who have signed 
their names they wish it soon. 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Nadel. 


THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL NADEL, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


PERPETUATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Napev. I am Michael Nadel, assistant executive secretary of the 
Wilderness Society, whose headquarters are at 2144 P Street NW.., 
Washington, D.C. The Wilderness Society, in whose behalf I present 
this statement, was founded in 1935. 

It isa national, nonprofit citizens’ conservation organization, with 
more than 11,000 members in our 48 States, the Territories of Alask: 
and Hawaii, and other countries. 
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The activities of the Wilderness Society are educational and scien- 
tific, and are dedicated to the perpetuation in America of wilderness, 
wild, primitive, and roadless areas, so that our posterity may continue 
to possess these resources for watershed protection, extensive recrea- 
tion, scientific research, and as living examples of our primeval fron- 
tier. ‘These areas are in our national for ests, our national parks, wild- 
life refuges, Indian reservations, and on other public lands. 

We support and urge consideration for budgetary provisions which 
will enable these dedicated land areas to be efficiently administered 
to serve the purposes for which they were established—the forests 
for sustained yield and watershed protection, the parks for the con- 
servation of scenery and historic objects, the refuges for productive 
wildlife purposes, the Indian reservations for the Indians where they 
can continue their customs and community life of the tribes, and so on. 
And of course all these formal purposes can be served while the wilder- 
ness character of designed units is respected, too. 

The administrators of these land areas have carried out their pro- 
grams with zeal and judgment in the face of handicaps. They have 
a responsibility to our generation and to posterity as well. They see 
our basic estate, pummeled by increasing human numbers, eroded 
through overuse or misuse. W here facilities are honestly needed, they 
may be inadequate. Where harvest is desirable, it may be insufficient. 
Where protection is needed, it may be unavailable. Where research 
is wanted, it may be wanting. Our administrators need sufficient 
funds to fill the long-range need. 

Mr. Chairman, we shall not take time to discuss budgetary details 
for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries, the Branch of Wildlife Refuges, 
the National Park Service, the Forest Service, the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

Our colleagues who represent other citizen conservation organiza- 
tions—with all of whom we enjoy a mutual interest in the welfare of 
our natural resources, and a continuing cooperation—our colleagues 
have testified in some detail. 


ALASKA FIRE PROTECTION PROGRAM 


We feel that we should emphasize and reemphasize at least two 
budgetary needs. One is a special plea to provide necessary funds 
for an eflective fire protection program in Alaska, where this program 
is so underfinanced as to verge on the disastrous. 


WILDERNESS TRAILS 


The other need is for additional trails for foot and horse travel 
within wilderness areas. Now, in the areas of our national forests 
which are vital for production and sustained yield, we need access 
roads. In the areas of national parks, which are reserved for accom- 
modations and installations, roads are part of the development. 

In the areas of wildlife refuges which require management struc- 
tures, we must provide for these. We exclude roads, however, in those 
units of our land programs where preservation of the wilderness rem- 
nant is the recognized public policy. 

These wilderness areas, in addition to serving cultural, scientific, 
and educational needs, serve the needs of millions of people who now 
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and in the future will seek their recreation in these undeveloped soli- 
tudes, where self-reliance, American resourcefulness, and rigorous 
frontier spirit are qualities which can be restored to civilized man. 


TOTAL WILDERNESS AREA 


Chairman Haypen. Tell me, what is the number of officially desig- 
nated wilderness areas up to the present time, and what is the total 
area of landinthem? Do you know? 

Mr. Navev. Within the national forests, there are some 80 areas 
which are classified as wilderness, wild, or primitive. Including these 
areas, together with wilderness units in the national parks, wildlife 
refuges, ‘and so forth, there are 163 areas totaling 55 million acres. 
These are wilderness units within the categories mentioned. 

Chairman Haynen. I understand. 

Mr. Naver. We can make these areas more readily used by people 
by providing additional trails for foot and horse travel, simple trails 
that are a part of the wilderness and in keeping with its character. 
Administrators should be provided with adequate funds to carry out 
a well-considered program of this kind. 

Thus we could expand the opportunities for the wilderness camp- 
ing, riding, and hiking experience, and for such other compatible rec- 
reational activities as the wilderness provides. 

This program for additional trails can vastly expand the healthful 
outdoor recreational potential of the American people, and at the same 
time be of advantage to the administrators of these land programs. 


RECOM MEN DATION 


It is our recommendation, Mr. Chairman, that appropriations for 
the public land agencies be augmented to a degree that will enable 
these agencies to go ahead with this much-needed program. 

We hope that in your budget recommendations, you will continue 
to bear in mind that we have to deal with the land we have. 

It is all we have, unless and until the ocean floor rolls up. It must 
produce material essentials for our population, it must produce for 
wildlife, and for our recreational necessities. 

Without adequate attention it will fail our needs. Sufficient funds 
for research, production, and management can help to insure our 
physical and spiritual survival. 

Thank you for permitting me time to make this statement. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 

(The following was submitted subsequent to the hearing.) 


THE WILDERNESS SOcIETY, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1958. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior and Related Agencies, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR SENATOR HAYDEN: During my testimony before your committee on April 
7, 1958, in behalf of The Wilderness Society, concerning appropriations for 
Interior and related agencies, and in particular concerning appropriations for 
foot and horse trails in wilderness areas, you asked for certain information 
relating to the number and acreage of wilderness areas. 

I enclose herewith a “fact sheet” which will amplify my answer by giving 
wilderness acreage in the different land-management categories. I should 
appreciate the privilege of including this “fact sheet” in the record as a part of 
my testimony. 
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In addition, the committee will be glad to know that in the hearings of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs on the wilderness bill, there 
was included a tabular statement of wilderness in different land-management 
categories, with their acreages shown, which I had the privilege of preparing. 

I wish to thank you for your courtesy in according me time to present our 
view before your committee. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL NADEL, 
Assistant Executive Secretary. 


OurR WILDERNESS SYSTEM 


All of our farms and ranches and cities, our national forests, parks, and wild- 
life refuges, our public lands and private lands too—all have come out of the 
ereat stretch of virgin wilderness that once covered the whole American 
continent. 

Not much of this primeval wilderness is left—comparatively speaking—but 
not enough to make worthwhile our best efforts to see that not all of it is 
destroyed—that some of it is preserved. 

How can we do this? 

Fortunately, large areas of today’s wilderness are in public ownership and 
inside other areas already being protected for some other conservation purpose. 
They already are part of our conservation estate. While serving their own 
special conservation purposes, they also have maintained their wilderness 
character. 

Some of these are in wildlife refuges. Some are in national parks, some in 
national forests, some in other categories. 

A considerable number of these areas we can keep on saving as wilderness. 
Simply by continuing to manage them for their other purposes in such a way 
as to make sure that their wilderness character is preserved. 

That is how we e¢an still see wilderness live on, forever, in the midst of 
(actually a part of) our civilization. We can do this simply by making wilder- 
ness preservation a part of our public land policy. 

By deliberately so planning we can thus have a national wilderness preserva- 
tion system within our other public land areas—and without interference with 
any other program. 

Late as it is, we can still have wilderness in America as long as we appreciate 
its value and have a determination to preserve it. 





Howarp ZAHNISER, 
Executive Secretary, the Wilderness Society. 


FACTS ABOUT THE NATIONAL WILDERNESS SYSTEM 


Not all of the United States that is still wilderness is federally owned or 
controlled. Some is in private ownership and might possibly be handled and 
bequeathed from generation to generation so as to be preserved. Some is in 
State ownership, and certain areas are preserved as wilderness. But most of 
the areas that are still wilderness in this country—and are available for preser- 
vation as such—are in Federal ownership or control. They constitute an im- 
portant part of our public-land heritage. 


Wilderness protected by States 


The oldest and largest area in the United States preserved as wilderness is the 
Adirondack Forest Preserve. About half of the 5-million-acre Adirondack Park 
is State-owned forest land—2,204,756 acres to be exact—and is preserved 
“forever wild.” New York’s Catskill Park contains 234,414 such acres. 

Nearly 2.5 million acres are thus being protected by New York State in ac- 
cordance with an article written into the State constitution in 1894. In the 
Katahdin area in Maine there are 193,254 acres in Baxter State Park, a wilder- 
ness park. Michigan has preserved wilderness in the 57,366-acre Porcupine 
Mountains State Park. California has close to half a million acres in wilderness 
stretches within a half dozen of its State parks. There are other States too 
that have some areas which still preserve wilderness conditions. Itasea in 
Minnesota and Custer in South Dakota are outstanding examples. In the aggre- 
gate some 3 million acres of wilderness in a dozen or so separate areas are 
being preserved by our States. 
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Wilderness and our Federal Government 


In Federal ownership or control there are 163 areas with some 55 million 
acres in the aggregate that are already classified as wilderness so that they can 
be included in a wilderness preservation program for the future. A map of 
Our Wilderness Preservation System, a copy of which can be obtained from the 
National Wildlife Federation, shows 48 areas in the national park system, 80 
within the national forests, 20 on national wildlife refuges and ranges, and 15 
wildernesses within the reservations that belong to the Indians. All together, 
these units in this wilderness system make up less than two and a half percent 
of our land. 

National park wilderness 


Our national parks have been called reservoirs of wilderness. Strictly speak- 
ing, they were not established as wilderness areas, but their purpose as defined 
in the National Park Act of 1916 is consistent with and includes wilderness. 

This purpose has been described as dual. On one hand it is “to conserve the 
scenery, the natural and historic objects and the wildlife.” On the other hand 
it is “to provide for the enjoyment of the same in such manner and by such 
means as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations.” 

In carrying out this purpose the National Park Service has so far succeeded 
in preserving most of the wilderness in its custody. Less than a tenth of the 
total area of national-park wilderness has been used for roads and the accom- 
modations and installations that sacrifice wilderness but “provide for the en- 
joyment.” 

Wilderness preservation is also a double undertaking. It calls for the protec- 
tion of the national-park system from threats to take over its areas for dams 
or lumbering or other commercial purpose. But it also calls for a thoughtful 
handling of the increasing pressures for recreational uses that are excellent in 
their place but destructive of wilderness. 

Without deducting the percentake devoted to roads and other visitor accom- 
modations we can put the total acreage of these 48 national-park system areas 
at about 22 million, nearly 15 million in the United States proper and more 
than 7 million in Alaska and Hawaii. 

Most of this wilderness is in parks. Two of the national parks are without 
wilderness, but 26 have been described by the National Parks Association as 
“national primeval parks.” They include 13,136.094 acres—10,949,853 in the 
United States, 246,748 in Hawaii, and 1,939,493 in Alaska. 

Twenty of our &3 national monuments also belong in our wilderness system 
on the same basis as the 26 national parks. These 20 monuments include 18 in 
the United States with an agsregate acreage of 3,865,534 and 2 exceptionally 
large ones in Alaska with 4,972,185 acres. 

The Cape Hatteras national seashore recreational area with 28,500 acres and 
the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Park in North Dakota with its 71,191 
are other national park System areas that belong in our wildern 


Wilderness in the national forests 


acres 
eSS System too. 


Our 149 national forests with their 181 million acres include a great resource 
of wilderness. National forest purposes, of course, include timber harvesting 
and other enterprises that devote about 92 percent of the national forests to 
important uses that inevitably destroy wilderness. That leaves about 8 percent, 
or around 14 million acres. that can be preserved as national forest wilderness. 

National forests are multiple-use areas. That means that each area yields 
the combination of uses best suited to public needs. On areas to be saved as 
wilderness it means a combination of uses including watershed protection, rec- 
reation, scientific research, and others that are consistent with wilderness 
preservation. Fishing and big-game hunting are important parts of the recrea- 
tion use of national-forest wilderness, as also are pack trips, hiking, and camp- 
ing. Timber cutting and road building, as contrary examples, do not fit into 
such a combination and are excluded from areas set aside as wilderness. 

The 8 percent of the national forests preserved as wilderness has been set 
aside by the Forest Service, in four kinds of designations —primitive, wilder- 
ness, wild, and roadless. There are 0 such areas—with a total acreage of 
14,395,971. 

The Forest Service policy for designating some of its lands for wilderness 
preservation started—as far as actual designations have been made—more than 
a third of a century ago in 1924. Then the Gila Wilderness area was estab- 
lished in New Mexico by the regional forester. Later the Chief of the Forest 
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Service designated a series of such areas and called them “primitive.” Still 
later improved regulations for such areas were adopted and the names changed 
to “wilderness” for those containing more than 100,000 acres and to “wild” for 
the others. It was the intention not only to give new areas the newer names 
but also to reclassify all the older primitive areas. 

There are now 44 primitive areas, with a total of 8,355,983 acres. An even 
dozen wilderness areas comprise 4,725,077 acres and 21 wild areas have 726,168 
acres. In the wilderness canoe country of the Superior National Forest in 
Minnesota there are 3 special areas called roadless that together comprise 
1,038,743 acres. 

Wilderness in wildlife refuges 

A representative of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, testifying 
at hearings in June 1957 on a bill before Congress to establish this National 
Wilderness preservation system, said that “the future of many species of wild- 
life and game resources generally is dependent in a large measure upon the 
wild lands in public ownership retaining their present character.” 

He went on to state that “the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife has 
endeavored, through the national wildlife refuge program, to preserve wilder- 
ness characteristics of the refuge properties.” And he pointed out particularly 
that ‘some species of wildlife are dependent upon an undisturbed environment.” 

There are a great many national wildlife refuges that do not include or con- 
stitute wilderness, Many of these, important as they are to wildlife, are too 
small to be called wilderness. Others have been made into attractive and pro- 
ductive wildlife areas by structures and other works that would be out of place 
in wilderness. At the same time some of our pristine national wilderness— 
Okefenokee in Georgia, for example—is protected as refuge land. 

There are 275 wildlife refuges and ranges. Out of these there are 2U, contain- 
ing a total of 13,753,860 acres, that protect significant areas of unspoiled prim- 
eval country and belong in our wilderness system. Thirteen of these are 
“refuges” with a total of 6,462,949 acres—4 of them in Alaska with 5,751,817 
acres, and 9 in the United States proper with 711,132 acres. Seven of the 
twenty areas are “ranges” and include 7,290,911 acres—1 in Alaska with 
2,057,202 acres and 6 in the United States with 5,233,709 acres. 


The Indians’ wilderness 

A quarter of a century ago the Secretary of the Interior designated 12 “road- 
less’ and 3 “wild” areas within Indian reservations. This has meant that as 
far as the Federal Government's program is involved these areas are wilder- 
ness, a total of 4,786,520 acres. They belong to the Indians, of course. Whether 
or not they are maintained as wilderness will depend on the Indians, operating 
through their tribal councils. Potentially at least they are part of our wilder- 
ness system, and they do offer opportunities for the Indians to attract tourists 
as visitors who can be conducted on pack trips in Indian country, with Indian 
guides. 

So this is what we have 

So our National Park Service, the Forest Service, and the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife are not only managing parks, forests, and refuges for 
their own particular programs. As a part of these programs they also are 
protecting—each in its own way—the areas that are America’s best hope for 
saving some of its public lands as primeval wilderness. 

Perhaps the Bureau of Land Management may later find that some of the 
public domain under its jurisdiction is best suited for wilderness preservation. 
The Indians will probably wish to have some of their reservations remain wil- 
derness as it has been ever since their distant ancestors held them. Possibly 
there may prove to be still other areas of wilderness—Federal, State, or private. 
But in a very probable sense these areas that we have here looked at so very 
quickly are indeed our hope for success in wilderness preservation. 


What should we do? 

We should accordingly do our best to see that these areas that can constitute 
a national wilderness preservation system are preserved unspoiled. 

The National Park Service should be supported and its hands strengthened 
in so administeringg the 48 parks and other areas containing units of wilderness 
that they are not “overdeveloped” and made into “resorts” for the kind of rec- 
reation that can be enjoyed elsewhere. 
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The Forest Service should similarly be supported so that it can maintain 
the areas that it has designated as wilderness against pressures for timber 
cutting and other enterprises. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife should be encouraged to man- 
age its 20 areas containing wilderness in a way to provide for wilderness wild- 
life despite pressures or temptations to ‘“‘develop” these lands otherwise. 

Any agency with wilderness under its administration should be encouraged 
to preserve this resource if it can possible do so in keeping with its other 
responsibilities. 


Preservation of wilderness should be one of our established public-land 
policies. 

If it is so declared to be by Congress, if the agencies that now have the cus- 
tody over our areas of wilderness are authorized to continue to manage them 
(for whatever prime purpose) in such a way as to preserve their wilderness 
character—then we can well expect to have a living wilderness indefinitely, per- 
haps forever. 

It will require no new land-administering agency, no land transfers, and will 
involve no interference with any other program or interest. It will require 
only the live concern of American citizens and their awareness of one of the 
greatest resources in our public-land heritage. 


Chairman Haypen. The next witness is Robert M. Paul. 
THe Sport FISHING INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. PAUL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


FISHERIES MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Mr. Paut. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity. I will 
submit this statement as my statement for the record and make a couple 
of highlights, if I might. 

I am Robert M. Paul, executive secretary of the Sport Fishing In- 
stitute. In general we concur with the sté itements of the other private 
conservation agencies in urging in the broadest sense adequate recog- 
nition of the need for conservation programs at the Federal level. 
Particularly, we are concerned about a very small part of a very new 
branch of Fish and Wildlife Service and that is this branch of Fish- 
eries Management Services. As you know, this 1 is a new branch that 
was formed at the time of the reorganization 2 years ago. 

Chairman Haypen. That reorganization is just about completed, 
so we are told. But still it takes time to get it into good running order. 

Mr. Paun. Yes. We appreciate that. 

One of the things they are doing to get it in running order is trying 
to get staffed up on the various field activities that we think need 
attention. The branches’ 1958 budget was $155,000, and the same 
estimate is included in the present bill for the following year. But 
we found out to our surprise that some $70,000 in services that had 
been supplied by other branches of the Service will not be there this 
year, and this branch has to absorb this effective cut in services. This, 
we think, is going to work quite a hardship on the program. We 
didn’t find out about this until quite recently, when we addressed a 
letter to you pointing out our concern. We can agree with the prin- 
ciple that the Congress certainly should have specific budgetary con- 


trol for every br: inch, and that there should not be transferring of 
funds. 
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RESTORATION REQUESTED 


We nrge that this $70,000 be, in effect, restored to the branch of 
Fisheries Management Services for the coming fiscal year. 

The $170,000 increase will allow them to add some additional staff, 
two branch supervisors, as we understand it, and clerical help, and 
will allow some tr avel in the field, which, after all, is the object of the 
Bureau. We hope that next year they will come in with a program 
that begins to meet their re sponsibilities. 

We feel confident that they could just perhaps use $300,000 without 
any difficulty at all in very fine ways, programs that are badly needed. 
This year, though, we just hope that the $70,000 that they need to 
continue at the level of last year can manage to be restored in some 
way or anot her. 

l appreciate this opportunity, Senator, and if we can ever be of 
assistance, please call on us 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RopertT M. PAUL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE Sport FISHING 
INSTITUTE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my name is Robert M. Paul. 
I am executive secretary of the Sport Fishing Institute, located in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Sport Fishing Institute is a private, nonprofit scientific and 
educational fish conservation agency staffed by professional conservationists. 
It draws its chief financial support from a broad representation of manufac- 
turers in the outdoor recreational industries which depend directly or indirectly 
upon the sport fishery resource. 

Our membership includes 170 manufacturers and associations of manufac- 
turers of fishing tackle, outboard boats, motors, sporting goods, and chemical, 
metal, and paper products that are used in some way by the 25 million or 
more Americans who look to sport fishing as their chief recreational outlet for 
increasing leisure-time use. The institute is nationally recognized in fish- 
conservation matters as the spokesman of the important sport fishing industry. 
The latter represents a $2 billion segment of the national economy, generated 
by expenditures of sport fishermen each year for goods and services “out fishing.” 
In addition, a large portion of the 25 million people who fish for sport look 
to the Sport Fishing Institute for national guidance in fish-conservation matters. 
We serve as technical consultants to the State conservation agencies for fisheries 
problems. 

Our sole objective is a simple one. It is to improve sport fishing to the fullest 
extent possible through encouraging the rapid development and application 
of sound fish-conservation prac tices. Or, as often phrased, our objective is “to 
shorten the time between bites” for the average angler. 

The Sport Fishing Institute has followed the reorganization of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service very closely, particularly the new Division of 
Sport Fisheries. We appreciate the op portunity of appearing before your com- 
mittee in order to point out what we feel is an area of serious and unjustified 
oversight. 

At the time of the Fish and Wildlife Reorganization Act, Congress clearly 
stated the Fish and Wildlife Service would begin to meet its responsibility 
to the States and to the 25 million anglers in this country. So far little has 
been done to achieve this objective in terms of an expanded program because 
of budgetary limitations, but we believe that at least a good start has been 
made. But we don’t want to lose ground. 

We hope that your subcommittee feels the same way and will restore $70,000 
in funds for the Branch of Fishery Management Services for the 1959 fiscal 
year. This amount was originally included, as we understand it, as an approved 
overceiling item but was deleted in the final preparation of the President’s 
budget for submission to Congress. 

The Branch’s 1958S budget and the reduced estimate for 1959 is $155,000, 
but $70,000 will have to be added if the Branch is to function effectively at 
the same level as in 1958, because a number of services will not be available 
from other activities in the Division. 
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By way of background, the Branch of Fishery Management Services was 
established following passage of Public Law 1024 by the S5th Congress, Ist 
session. This act directed the Secretary of the Interior to take “steps as may 
be required for the development, advancement, management, conservation, and 
protection of the fisheries resources * * *.” Formation of the Branch was 
considered an important phase of the reorganization of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. The present complement of the Branch consists of 18 fishery man- 
agement biologists and 4 clerk-stenographers. Its work program includes pro- 
fessional services in sport fisheries to other branches of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and to other Federal and State agencies, active participation in field 
studies, and in the development of sport fishery resources for the enhancement 
of recreational fishing. 

An example of the type of work being carried out by the Branch of Fishery 
Management Services is the cooperative program on the Fort Apache and Navaho- 
Hopi Indian Reservations. At Fort Apache in 1957, 29,000 individual anglers 
spent 80,000 man-days of fishing from May 1 to September 30. The 300 miles 
of trout streams on this reservation are one of the primary reasons for the 
greatly increased number of visitors to the reservation. Fishing pressure is 
expected to exceed 100,000 man-days by 1959. The trout which are taken by 
anglers come from the Federal hatcheries and are stocked under the direction 
of fishery-management biologists. This is a sport fishery which is of great 
economic importance to Indians on the reservations and which furnishes a tre- 
mendous amount of recreation to the residents of Arizona and California. There 
are many other examples of good programs that will be hurt by any reduction 
in fishery-management activities. 

When the Branch was established (fiscal year 1958) the figure of $155,000 
was taken as the minimum requirement for salaries and expenses of the manage- 
ment biologists already on the staff of the old Branch of Game, Fish, and Hatch- 
eries. It was not intended that this estimate would provide for any increase in 
personnel, even though it is badly needed, the necessary secretarial positions, some 
of the Branch expenses in the central office, and other administrative expenses. 

As of July 1, 1958, the Branch of Fishery Management Services must take 
over some of these expenses now being paid by the Branch of Fish Hatcheries. 
We agree with this because we believe Congress should have specific budgetary 
control over each Federal activity. But to make this change now reduces the 
amount of money available for the field program to a very serious degree. 
Without additional funds there must be substantial reduction in force or no 
funds will be available to pay for travel by the fieldmen while away from their 
headquarters. Hither situation would defeat the program objectives and should 
be avoided. 

Specifically, we find that failure to obtain the $70,000 increase will definitely 
hurt the program. Positions of branch supervisor in two regional offices will 
not be filled. Clerical help will not be available and there will be inadequate 
funds for equipment and necessary expenses throughout the program. Should 
a general salary increase be voted by Congress without an increase in funds, 
personnel reduction would be required to meet the additional salary costs. 

We are frankly hopeful that next year the Branch of Fishery Management Serv- 
ices will be able to expand its program and undertake some of the new activities 
which promise to yield substantial returns in improved public fishing. 

For this year, though, the Sport Fishing Institute is concerned about keeping 
the Branch of Fishery Management Services at its present level and this cannot 
be done without the additional $70,000. We have studied the matter carefully 
and we believe that even $300,000 additional per year can be used effectively by 
this Branch. 

We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your subcommittee in 
support of this request. We are sure that other national conservation agencies 
support our position in this matter—as does the Fish and Wildlife Service itself. 
We would be happy to supply any other information we can as you consider 
the Fish and Wildlife Service budget for the coming year. 


FOREST RESEARCH 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Anderson has submitted a statement 
with reference to an expansion of forest research programs in New 
Mexico. This statement will be included in the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


Mr. Chairman, a short time ago I filed for the record in the hearing before 
your committee a statement urging the increasing of appropriations for certain 
United States Forest Service programs. My recommendations were for increased 
funds for forest roads, additional funds for the program Operation Outdoors, 
and last and probably most important was a request for the full appropriation 
of authorized funds under the Anderson-Mansfield Act to place this important 
program on schedule. 

Since I filed my statement, persons intimately. acquainted with the various 
activities of the Forest Service operations in my State have supplied me with 
some new information concerning the operation of the Rocky Mountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Field Station in Albuquerque, N. Mex. It has been 
brought to my attention that a real need exists for additional funds now if 
we are to go forward with this important research program and achieve the 
results for which this program was intended. 

My attention has also been directed to the research in watershed and related 
timber management program now in progress on the Coconino National Forest 
in Arizona. There is an urgent need for this type of program in the mountain 
areas of New Mexico, just as there is in Arizona, and further delay in starting 
such a program will only delay the development of information that we should 
have had many years ago for protection of our watershed and timber and range 
areas. 

I have long been an advocate of an extensive research program in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and in particular have I worked to advance research in con- 
nection with our forests, forest products, and rangelands. 

For many years I have also advocated the principle of multiple use of our 
national forests and public lands. I have assisted in the passage of legislation 
to bring this abount. In the meantime, I have not been unmindful of the fact 
that the multiple use and the research programs must go forward together. 
Maximum multiple use cannot be achieved without a good research program. 
Research is necessary to develop the knowledge that will guide us safely in 
the use of our land and timber resources. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., UNIT, ROCKY MOUNTAIN FOREST AND RANGE EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


Under the program of the Albuquerque field unit of the Rock Mountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station, a study of watershed resources and problems 
of the upper Rio Grande Basin has been in progress. The study and research 
under this unit has never had a large appropriation, usually $30,000 to $35,000 
per year, therefore the program has been hampered in what it could accomplish. 
The people operating this program have done an excellent job in so far as 
limited funds would permit, and much valuable information has been developed. 
However, there is much more information needed to properly guide the Forest 
Service, the Bureau of Land Management, and the landowners in the proper 
management and use of New Mexico range and timber land. 

More complete studies must be made in regard to water yields, more infor- 
mation is needed in regard to the relation of certain plant life and erosion, 
in regard to range forage and timber, sediment control, and many other items 
some of which have had little attention because of limitations on the program. 

Additional funds are needed to bring the total for this station to at least 
$110,000 for fiscal year 1959. This would provide $25,000 for range manage- 
ment and research. This includes studies in ecological and range management 
investigations aimed at rehabilitation of range productivity and soil stabilization. 
It would provide $50,000 for watershed research. This would include studies 
in watershed management, timber management, methods of protection of water 
supply, increasing snow storage and water yields. 

I urge that the amount of $75,000 be added to the budget of the Forest Service 
with direction that this amount be allotted to the Rocky Mountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, at Fort Collins, Colg., for use by that station’s field 
unit in Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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RESEARCH IN WATERSHED AND RELATED TIMBER MANAGEMENT 


The primary purpose of the national forests as stated in the act of June 4, 
1897, is “to improve and protect the forests, to secure favorable conditions of 
water supply, furnish a continuous supply of timber for the use and necessities of 
the citizens.” Since the enactment of this law, the principle of multiple use has 
developed and demands have expanded the use of our forests. It is simple in 
concept but often difficult to apply because of the impact of one use or another 
and the competing pressures for preferential use. The equitable resolution of 
conflicting interests and uses can best be solved by research and experimental 
operations on the ground. 

Research can be carried on on small areas or tracts and principles can be 
developed in this fashion, but the results of this research must be tested on a 
large scale to find out what the effects will be under local conditions, what im- 
pacts might result, and what the costs and benefits will be. The Forest Service 
has made a good start in Arizona on the Coconino Forest in getting a program 
started on a 275,000-acre tract. The program is new and has been in operation 
only 2 years, but some new ideas have been developed that are going to be of 
great assistance. The Arizona project is testing methods of forest management 
on watersheds to determine the effects of water yield. This is one of the most 
important purposes of this type of a program and must be carried out on a rather 
large scale in order to obtain a true picture of its effectiveness. 

I am glad that this program is going forward in Arizona, and no doubt it will 
yield much information that will be helpful in southern Arizona, but I wonder 
how much of the Arizona data will apply to the Rio Grande region in New 
Mexico, and especially in the high mountain watersheds found in the northern 
part of New Mexico. Some of the results of the tests in Arizona can be applied 
to New Mexico. However, there are large differences in conditions which exist 
between the water-yielding areas of the two States, and I believe this makes 
it necessary to conduct parallel studies in New Mexico. Range elevation, timber 
types, precipitation patterns, temperature ranges, as well as the general topog- 
raphy of the two States differ considerably. The Arizona project is far enough 
advanced to permit the application of new information adaptable to New Mexico 
to a project in my State. The need is just as critical in New Mexico as in Arizona 
for this type of work. It is the kind of project that once started and as informa- 
tion is developed can be expanded to apply to large watersheds with ease. It 
would consist of actual test work in the conversion of juniper and sprase pine 
types to grass, the thinning of pine on commercial timber lands, measurement 
of the effects of these treatments on soil stability and yields of forage, timber 
wildlife, and water. This research has been too long delayed and we have 
suffered for lack ef water in drought periods and floods in years of heavy snow 
in the mountains. Responsible stewardship of national forests requires this 
kind of intensive research and management to meet the increasing needs of a 
growing population, industry, and agriculture. 

I therefore urge the committee to include in the appropriations for the Forest 
Service the amount of $125,000 to begin this type of project on an area in northern 
New Mexico. This can be accomplished by increasing the total for forest pro- 
tection and utilization on page 28, line 23, of the House-passed appropriation 
bill, H. R. 10746, by $100,000, and the amount in line 11, page 29, of the same 
bill by $25,000. I hope that this will be given favorable consideration and that 
the Forest Service will be directed to establish this project with the funds so 
appropriated. 


WATERSHED RESEARCH 


Chairman Haypen. A statement by the Michigan United Conserva- 
tion Clubs with respect to additional watershed research by the Forest 
Service will be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY THE MICHIGAN UNITED CONSERVATION CLURS 


Mr. Chairman, our organizagjon, the Michigan United Conservation Clubs, is 
primarily interested in the conservation of all natural resources—water, wild- 
life, recreation, soil, and timber. We represent 60,000 members from 500 affiliated 
clubs throughout the entire State of Michigan. 
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Through this statement we are presenting to your committee a problem which 
is of deep concern to many of the Midwest States, namely, the need for a Federal 
research program in the field of forest and water conservation. This watershed 
problem has already received considerable attention by the Forest Service in the 
western mountain country and along the east coast; what we require is similar 
attention to the relation of forests to water in the forested areas of the Midwest. 
This would call for the establishment of a field laboratory for studies involving 
forest and water relationships. 

Conservation of water is one of the Midwest's most critical needs. Demands 
upon this resource are greater than ever before. In the Midwestern States, the 
population is increasingly rapidly, industries are expanding, irrigation is being 
used on more farms, and sportsmen and recreationists are demanding a larger 
share of existing water resources. Everyone is interested in maintaining ade- 
quate water supplies. There is, though, scant information on how to do it at 
the pace our economy is increasing. , 

Michigan is one of the more recent examples where providing an adequate 
water supply is a critical problem. An abundance of usable water played a 
major role in Michigan’s early development and growth. Now the population 
and industrial requirements have reached a level where more water is being 
used than is addeé to the ground-water supplies. Water shortages are showing 
up at alarming rates as the ground-water supplies are being depleted. There is 
considerable evidence of shrinking water tables, lowered streamflows, and lowered 
lake levels. 

Close to one-half of the State is forested and a high percentage of the water 
used originates on these forested lands. A major forest-watershed-research pro- 
gram is essential if we are to learn how to conserve and how to replenish the 
ground-water supplies, to protect recreational and fishery values, to provide an 
adequate supply for the growing population and industry. 

Michigan has not been idle in trying to protect and maintain its water resource. 
The Michigan Department of Conservation has a lake and stream improvement 
program. The Rifle River watershed is one notable example of an action pro- 
gram. However, watershed action programs cannot proceed beyond the available 
scientific knowledge. 

A modest research program has been started by the Michigan Department of 
Conservation in cooperation with the Forest Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture. The purpose of this research program is to develop the factual 
data for the scientific management of forest watersheds. This will be accom- 
plished by detailed studies of water movement as affected by major combinations 
of soil and tree cover and the recharge and depletion of ground water. The 
studies will have regionwide application in much of the Midwest. 

A modest research effort directed on forest watershed programs will call for 
an annual Federal appropriation of $125,000. This should be appropriated for 
the United States Forest Service to conduct research through its Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station. About one-third of this amount will be used to in- 
stall and maintain the necessary scientific installations to study water move- 
ments from the time moisture falls as precipitation until it reaches the streams. 
The remain two-thirds will be used to employ research personnel. 

Preliminary watershed studies have been started with funds set aside by the 
Michigan Department of Conservation. The framework of a research organiza- 
tion is already set up. Provisions have been made to maintain the continuity 
and coordination that is required. The principal problem at the present time 
is adequate financing. 

Michigan and the adjoining Midwest States are dependent on scientific in- 
formation to build sound watershed programs. We have not waited for Federal 
sponsorship but have gone ahead with work at local levels. Nevertheless, because 
this request involves broad regional problems, Federal participation is warranted 
and necessary. We recommend that your committee appropriate an additional 
$125,000 to the United States Forest Service for watershed management research. 
This is the sort of State-Federal cooperation that deserves wholehearted support. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 


Chairman Haypren. A statement by Mr. Edwin E. Marsh of the 
National Wool Growers Association with reference to funds for the 
soil and moisture conservation and weed-control programs of the 
Department of the Interior, will be included in the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Epwin E. MARSH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this statement sets forth the 
views of the membership of the National Wool Growers Association in regard 
to appropriations of the Department of the Interior for soil and moisture con- 
servation and weed control. 

The major portion of our membership is in the large sheep-producing areas 
of the West and Southwest. I know that the committee is well aware of the 
fact that the western and southwestern regions of our country contain vast 
areas of Federal land under the management of the Department of the Interior 
which would be useless if it were not for sheep and cattle to convert the natural 
grass resources into food and fiber. The year-round operations of many cattle 
and sheep ranches are dependent upon the feed resources of these public lands 
during a portion of the year. 

Sheep and cattle producers of the range States realize that only through sound 
conservation of our public lands can these areas continue t@ provide adequate 
feed resources for livestock production in the years ahead. That is why a 
number of livestock producers who graze sheep and cattle on these lands have 
found it good business to contribute some of their own funds to further the 
seeding projects of the Bureau of Land Management on Federal ranges. In fact, 
these private contributions, which the Bureau of Land Management advises 
have been quite substantial, have enabled the Bureau to seed a considerably 
larger acreage than would be possible with appropriated Federal funds. Sheep 
and cattle ranchers have also reseeded many thousands of acres of their pri- 
rately owned ranges which carry their livestock during a part of the year. 

We cannot overemphasize the importance of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment program of soil and moisture conservation as well as weed control to 
restore and improve our western rangelands. Replacing useless brush, which is 
a fire hazard, and seeding the land with hardy perennial grasses provides a grass 
cover which permanently ties down the topsoil and produces valuable forage on 
acres that would otherwise be wastelands. 

The Bureau’s weed-control program enables the growth of more feed grasses 
and further contributes to the productivity of the Federal lands. Restoration 
of the present reduction in funds for the Bureau's weed-control program would 
enable the Bureau to carry on a broader program in the control and eradication 
of the poisonous plant, Halogeton. Restoration of these funds would enable 
more chemical spraying of lands that are infested with Halogeton and the 
reseeding with grasses of areas that are open to Halogeton infestation. 

The sheep and cattle ranches of the West and Southwest were most gratified 
to see moisture return in 1957 after a period of severe drought. That moisture 
produced an exceptionally heavy growth of weeds and grasses. It is regretfable 
that summer heat dried out this abundant growth and produced a serious fire 
hazard. That, coupled with a disastrous fire season in Alaska, resulted in 1957 
becoming the worst year for range-fire problems in the last 15 years for the 
Bureau of Land Management. It is also regrettable that in order to help meet 
these higher fire-suppression costs it was necessary to transfer $300,000 from 
the Bureau’s budget for soil and moisture conservation, $150,000 from weed 
control, and $100,000 from grazing administration. Not only did this reduction 
in funds and transfer of personnel for fire-fighting work seriously disrupt range- 
rehabilitation projects but the fires themselves ravaged about 500,000 acres of 
rangelands, denuding them of forage for the grazing of sheep and cattle, further 
increasing the needs for rehabilitation work. Therefore, we firmly believe it is 
highly important to at least restore to these vital range improvement activities 
in the coming fiscal year the 300,000 for soil and moisture conservation, $150,000 
for weed control and $100,000 for grazing administration. This latter is needed 
for supervisory work in seeding operations and for the protection and adminis- 
tration of reseeded areas. 

In fact, these programs are so vital that we would hope an even greater 
increase in funds could be allocated for this work than would be provided 
through the restoration of these funds to the levels in the 1958 budget. Just 
how much could be allocated beyond the restoration level of these funds, we 
would have to leave to the judgment of the committee, but we would like to 
see an increase that would enable the Department of the Interior to move sub- 
stantially toward its proposed 20-year soil-and-moisture program. 
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We, therefore, earnestly hope that this committee will find it possible to allo- 
eate an increase in funds for a very important conservation-and-rehabilitation 
program to protect and increase the productivity of our Federal rangelands. 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION 


Chairman Haypen. A statement by Mr. William E. Welsh of the 
National Reclamation Association with reference to funds for the 

rograms of the Geological Survey and the Forest Service will be 
included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER, NATIONAL RECLAMATION 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is William E. Welsh. I am secretary-manager of the National 
Reclamation Association. 

I am appearing before your committee today on behalf of the water-user 
members of our association, who constitute better than 60 percent of our entire 
membership. These water-user or irrigation-farmer organizations are vitally 
interested in several phases of the programs of the Department of the Interior 
and related agencies that are before your committee for consideration. The 
work of two of the agencies in particular that are of concern to our water-user 
members are the Forest Service and the Geological Survey. 

For the purpose of setting forth the importance of the work of these two 
agencies in the opinion of the members of our association, I am reproducing 
herewith and making a part of this statement, Resolution No. 10 adopted at the 
last annual meeting of our association which was held in Phoenix, Ariz., No- 
vember 6-8, 1957. 


“Resolution No. 10. Adequate Appropriations for Water Development 


“Whereas the objective of the National Reclamation Association is the com- 
plete development of the land and water resources of the West; and 

“Whereas such reclamation development, being of distinct benefit to the whole 
Nation, has been a Federal policy for more than half a century; and 

“Whereas a sound reclamation program is dependent in large measure on 
continued and coordinated investigation, planning, research and construction 
programs of the several Federal agencies concerned with water resources de- 
velopment ; and 

“Whereas the accomplishment of these programs calls for adequate appropria- 
tions by the Congress : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association hereby directs its offi- 
cers to support before the Congress requests for sufficient appropriations to: 

“(a) Permit the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers to con- 
tinue progressive investigation, planning, and construction programs in con- 
sonance with the needs therefore ; 

“(b) Support acceleration of the Forest Service program of revegetation, water- 
shed restoration, range improvements, and physical improvements of national 
forests, which will improve water production and control erosion; 

“(e) Support and continue the snow surveys and streamflow forecasting of 
the Department of Agriculture: 

“(d) Permit prompt and continuing acquisition, publication, and distribu- 
tion by the Geological Survey of basic data respecting both streamflow and 
ground-water resources throughout the Nation; 

“(e) Permit completion of standard topographic mapping of the United States, 
if possible, by the year 1970: 

“(f) Support research, investigation, and action programs in soil and water 
conservation, basic and essential to the sound development and full continued 
care of the Nation’s land and water resources basinwide and in harmony with 
multiple-use projects development : 

“(q) Support the land capability inventory to be completed as soon as prac- 
ticable ; 

“(h) Support collection and dissemination of basic meteorological data by 
the United States Weather Bureau: be it further 

“Resolved, That the various affected States are urged to give full support 
to the foregoing program.” 
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Geological Survey.—There is one phase of the work of the Geological Survey 
that is extremely popular with our western water users or irrigation farm or- 
ganizations, and I understand it is equally popular with other agencies through- 
out the remainder of the country, and that is the cooperative streamflow meas- 
ument program. I am informed that the bill that was passed by the House al- 
lowed $6,035,000, and that is an increase of $250,000 over the program allowed 
a year ago. However, I would like to emphasize that, according to the best in- 
formation which we are able to obtain, it is anticipated that the States will 
probably offer a great deal more than this amount this year. In fact, the State 
offers will probably exceed that by $950,000. 

We do not know of another program by any Federal agency that is carried 
on so extensively on a cooperative basis as the streamflow measurement pro- 
gram of the Geological Survey. That in itself speaks well for the program. It 
indicates that the people who are interested in the water problems of the Na- 
tion have confidence in the Geological Survey and are anxious to have that 
program carried forward on an adequate basis. 

This program includes surface water and ground water investigations, quality 
of water and sediment studies. We strongly urge that adequate funds be ap- 
propriated to meet not only the required amount to match the funds offered by 
the States, but sufficient to meet the needs and the requirements of our rapidly 
increasing population and expanding economy. These investigations and studies 
must be carried forward in advance of the actual need for the water, and it is well 
known that our water requirements, not only as a whole, but per capita, are in- 
creasing at a very rapid rate. 

Forest Service.—A well sustained streamflow runoff is very important to the 
irrigation farmers of the West. An irrigation farmer in the arid and semiarid 
West must have irrigation water during the late summer months in order to 
mature his crops. If the streamflow runoff is quick and flashy, then it is nec- 
essary that there be more storage in order to hold water over for the summer 
months and that is expensive. For that reason, a well sustained streamflow run- 
off is important. Most of the larger streams of the West come from the high 
mountainous areas where the Forest Service has jurisdiction. For that reason, 
our irrigation farmers are very much concerned with the program of watershed 
protection carried on by the Forest Service. 

Over a period of years this association has actively supported the program of 
the Forest Service in watershed management. We are particularly interested 
in the appropriation items dealing with the management, protection, and reha- 
bilitation of watershed lands, since approximately two-thirds of the water used 
by our members for irrigation originates on the national forests. Funds for fire 
protection, soil stabilization, range reseeding and other land management meas- 
ures are needed to protect soil and water values and assure continuous supplies 
of this vital resource. 

Another phase of the Forest Service work that is important is the research 
work that is being carried on by the Forest Service range and experiment sta- 
tions on numerous watersheds throughout the West. These investigations and 
research programs deal largely with the problems of watershed management. 
Such stations have been established in humerous areas throughout the West. 
From the studies carried on at these stations valuable information is being ob- 
tained as to not only how to protect and manage the watersheds, but also how 
best to utilize the natural resources that are there and available without in- 
jury and damage to the watershed. The economy of the West requires that we 
continue to utilize the natural resources of all of the areas of the West, but 
commonsense and necessity dictates that the resources of the watersheds must be 
so utilized as not to do damage to the watersheds. These research programs 
are very helpful in obtaining information with respect to that problem. 

Because of the importance of the programs of both the Geological Survey and 
the Forest Service to the irrigation farmers of the West, we strongly urge that 
adequate funds be made available to carry forward the programs of both of 
these agencies in a manner commensurate with the needs of the people who are 
most directly concerned. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL SALVAGE 


Chairman Haypen. I have received a letter from Senator Syming- 
ton with reference to funds requested for the archeological salvage 
program of the National Park Service. This letter will be included 
in the record. 
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(The letter referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
April 14, 1958. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior Department Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Some of the Nation’s most important archeological sites 
are situated in areas where the Federal Government is now constructing 
reservoirs. 

When completed—and in some instances this is a matter of only 2 or 3 years 
these reservoirs will inundate the historical sites and make further archeological 
investigation impossible. 

According to the Smithsonian Institution, some of these sites offer unique 
evidence as to the civilization of this continent’s earliest inhabitants. This 
information should be extracted and preserved, just as a library of rare editions 
would be preserved. 

The fiscal 1959 budget recommends $206,500 for salvage within the Missouri 
3asin and $119,900 for projects outside the basin. 

In view of the scientific and historical importance of these studies, I respect- 
fully urge that the Interior Department appropriations include these recom- 
mended sums. 

Sincerely, 


STUART SYMINGTON. 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY PROGRAMS 


Chairman Haypren. Senator Murray, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, has requested that a letter to 
him from officials of the Montana Bureau of Mines and Geology 
be included in the record. This letter deals with the proposed ecur- 
tailment of certain programs of the Geological Survey, and will be 
included in the record at this time. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


MONTANA BUREAU OF MINES AND GEOLOGY, 
MONTANA SCHOOL OF MINES, 
Butte, Mont., March 26, 1958. 
Senator JAMES EF. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Murray: On ©ctober 5, 1957, Russia sent up sputnik 
No. 1. Ever since, this country has experienced a sort of organized panic. 
This has apparently to bases or foundations: (1) Our pride has been hurt and 
we must go all out to equal and then surpass Russia in scientific achievement 
to salve our pride and to “save face.” (2) Some see in the Russian triumph 
a threat to our military supremacy and, as a result, are inspired by fear to 
clamor for speedups in scientific research and spending to catch up with Russia. 
Which ever the point of view, the immediate goal of the Federal Government 
appears to be to equal or surpass Russia in missile development and space 
exploration—a very commendable ambition; but the plans for attaining this 
end are very shortsighted. Huge sums are earmarked for research in those 
sciences directly concerned with the planning, building and launching of globe- 
circling rockets and spaceships, at the expense of such basic sciences as geology. 
Where other scientists are now the “golden-haired boys” and receive almost 
unlimited funds to carry on reasearch in rocketry, the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey and the United States Bureau of Mines are faced with prospects of 
cuts in funds available for reasearch in geology and mineral occurrence. Yet 
minerals and mineral fuels are the basic raw materials upon which all progress 
is dependent. Not one single thing can be manufactured in this country without 
recourse to mineral raw materials, for the very machines and tools themselves 
are made from materials derived from mineral raw materials. Try making 
a toothpick without using a metal knife, the origin of which lies in metallie 
ores, 
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This country is far from self-sufficient in mineral wealth. We are dependent 
on foreign sources for too many strategic metals and nonmetallic minerals. 
What can be done in the field of geology is well illustrated in what has been 
achieved in uranium exploration. We are now well situated with respect to 
uranium-ore reserves, thanks to geological research and exploration by the two 
Federal bureaus that we would now sacrifice because they are not of immedi- 
ate consequence in the launching of a rocket. But where will we get the mate- 
rials to build future rockets unless we continue actively to engage in geologic 
research and exploration? Let us suppose that one of our chemoscientists cooks 
up a new rocket fuel dependent on, say, lithium. Lithium becomes suddenly 
very important—but when shall we get it if we have no geologists to direct 
our search for it? 

Our bureau has already received several applications for employment from 
geologists now employed by the Federal Survey, but who will be released next 
July 1 because of cutbacks in the Geological Survey funds. This discrimina- 
tion against geologists by the Government is most certain to cause hesitation 
among college students to enter the field of geology—where the need for trained 
geological scientists is increasing as our need for minerals expands. This is 
not good for the profession or for the country as a whole. Our national secu- 
rity is directly dependent on our mineral supply, which, in turn, is dependent 
on our supply of geological scientists. 

Sincerely yours, ; 
W. S. Marcu, Jr., Associate Director. 
U. M. SAHINEN, Chief Geologist. 
W. C. ACKERMAN, Mineral Branch. 
S. L. Grorr, Ground-Water Branch. 
F. A. Crow.ey, Geologist. 
D. C. Lawson, Lab Technician. 


WATERSHED RESEARCH 


Chairman Haypen. Representative Frank Bow, of Ohio, has re- 
quested that a statement by Mr. Bryce Browning be included in the 


record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Bryce Browning. 
I am secretary-treasurer of the Muskingum Watershed Conservancy District 
in Eastern Ohio. The district is a public corporation operating in the one-fifth 
of Ohio drained by the Muskingum River. Since its organization in 1933 it 
has paid the full real-estate tax on all its lands and, since 1939, has operated 
without tax income of any kind. It was organized to deal with floods and 
related conservation problems,, and as a result, we have a deep interest in 
watershed management. 

The Muskingum Conservancy District has been dealing with watershed prob- 
lems for almost 25 years and, while we still have a great deal to learn, our 
experience should enable us to recognize our major problems and needs. 

In Ohio we know that water is going to limit our industrial development and 
population growth in the foreseeable future. And at the rate we are growing 
that may be sooner than most people think. 

Ohio ranks second in the Nation in industrial production and second in water 
use. Both population and production are growing rapidly and water is the 
first thing that industry looks for in locating industrial plants. There isn’t 
much chance for a material increase in precipitation and the opportunities for 
surface storage are becoming increasingly limited; so we must place increased 
dependence on underground storage and retardation of surface runoff to main- 
tain a more even supply of water throughout the year. 

The Governor of Ohio has set up a working committee, of which I am a 
member, to study our water problems. It didn’t take this committee long to 
find out that we must develop all our water resources to the fullest possible 
extent if we are to meet water demands that are being brought about by the 
rapid growth and development in Ohio. 

Basically we are faced with two major tasks. One is to develop our presently 
available water resources and the other is to either find additional sources or to 
materially increase the efficiency of our water-producing areas. 
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If we are going to meet these urgent problems, we will have to know a lot 
more than we do now about these watersheds, and how we can get the maximum 
amount of usable water from them. Particularly we need to know what effect 
the native vegetation has on streamflow and on underground storage. While 
funds have been provided by the State and extensive studies are underway to 
develop much of the needed information, it is believed that these vegetation 
studies should be the responsibility of the United States Forest Service. 

The potential value of the studies to be undertaken under this proposed ap- 
propriation seems indicated by the district’s 20 years of experience in administer- 
ing its 14 reservoirs. While the War Department has been responsible for the 
flood-control operation of the Muskingum reservoirs since 1939, the district holds 
fee title in the lands, other than the dam sites, and directs the conservation 
and recreation programs. As 10 of the 14 reservoirs include permanent im- 
poundments varying in size from 420 to 2,550 surface acres, they provide an 
extremely valuable water conservation and recreation asset. 

Fellowing completion of the Muskingum project in 1938 studies were made 
to determine the rates of siltation which might be anticipated in the various 
reservoirs. This, of course, is a major threat to all such structures. The find- 
ings were not favorable. In an effort to improve this situation and extend 
their lives the district undertook a sizable tree planting program. 

Leesville Lake was selected as the first major planting area. Started in 
1940 it was completed in 1957 with a total of more than 2 million trees being 
planted on the district-owned lands. Substantial areas of adjoining privately- 
owned lands have also been planted. On the basis of the original siltation 
studies it appeared that this permanent pool, a thousand surface acres with a 
total conservation storage of 19,500 acre-feet, would be largely destroyed within 
a 300-year period. The most recent studies indicate that its life has been ex- 
tended by as much as 2,000 years. While it seems agreed that the forest plant- 
ing was a major factor this evidence is not acceptable until such time as it is 
confirmed by scientific studies. 

The Muskingum reservoirs were constructed at a cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of $42 million and to the State and district of $8 million. It seems certain 
that their present replacement cost would be substantially more than $100 
million. This indicates the extreme importance of measures to reduce siltation 
and the great potential value of the study to be undertaken through this small 
appropriation. 

There have been many watershed studies in drier and in wetter regions, but 
there has been very little research in the 30- to 45-inch rainfall belt. We know 
some things in a qualitative way about our hardwood forests, but we are woe- 
fully lacking in quantitative information on the specific effects of various forest 
land use activities. 

For instance, we know that forests help regulate the flow of water, but we 
don’t know the specific influence of old trees versus young tres, closed forests 
as against open forests, or broad-leaved trees compared with needle-leaved 
evergreens. We don’t have definite information on the effect of fire and grazing 
nor do we know exactly what advantages arise from the best possible manage- 
ment as compared to the poorest. And we have no more than general infor- 
mation on the water supplies and watershed benefits to be derived from plant- 
ing trees on old fields. We do know that trees conserve water and also that 
they use water, but we don’t have a working knowledge of how much a forest 
ean add to or subtract from the usable water supply. It will take a great deal 
of careful experimental work on small plots and watersheds to determine what 
are good and what are bad practices in terms of gallons of water for domestic 
and industrial use. 

Here are some of the specific things we need to know. 

Do we get more or less usable water from a watershed covered with trees 
or with broomsedge and shrubs? We have a lot of these depleted types. We 
are planting them to trees as fast as we can. It seems essential that there be 
acceptable proof of the rightness or wrongness of such programs. 

Some of these plantations are growing up now and we need to know how 
to manage them to get the most usable water. In the West there is evid ‘nce 
that thinning the stand of trees provides more water. Is the same thing true 
in our Midwest area? 

Ohio was once 90-percent forested—now it is about 20-percent forested. 
Should these native forests be maintained? Should the area of forests be 
increased? In answering this, we should keep in mind all the benefits of trees, 
including wood, water, and recreation. 
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I could cite many more problems, but these few examples should give you 
some idea of the information we need. 

While I have been speaking specifically about Ohio, what I have said will 
apply in a general way to the 42 million acres of forest land in the Central States 
area. Thus, the results of a comprehensive and concentrated research program 
in Ohio could be applied to other areas within the region with very little addi- 
tional research in other States. 

One of the strongest arguments for a program of research by the Federal 
Government is that to the best of my knowledge, no other States or private 
agency is doing any forest watershed research on its own in the Central States. 
The only instance I know where a State agricultural experiment State or forest 
school is doing anything at all is in Missouri and even this research is largely 
financed by the United States Forest Service on a cooperative basis. 

It appears for the present at least we shall have to rely largely on a federally 
financed research program. This is the only activity in the broad field of for- 
estry research where that is true and for this reason this request for funds 
warrants special attention. 

We don’t want to overwhelm you with our request, but we would like to plead 
the urgency to set up the program. The Forest Service now has one technical 
man working in the field of watershed research in Ohio. He can’t do very much 
by himself, so we would like to add three technical men. To do this and take 
care of the installation of measuring devices and to purchase the necessary 
scientific equipment we need an increase of $55,000. No provision for this item 
was made in the President’s budget which was prepared in presputnik days. 
However, everyone agrees now that there is a need for a stepped-up research 
program and for this reason I would like to urge that you give this item the 
very careful and serious consideration it deserves. 

If funds can be provided to the Central States Forest Experiment Station 
of the United States Forest Service for this watershed research, we would be 
glad to make available any suitable area of district-owned land for long-term 
studies and to conduct our present operations to test methods which forest 
researchers might suggest so as to provide some of the answers to our mutual 
watershed problems. We have 35,000 acres of land in addition to the 16,000 
acres of lakes under district management. We have two foresters at the dis- 
trict who are managing the forests and marketing our timber. 

Not only will the 1 million residents and industry in the conservancy district 
benefit from the studies, but also the residents and industries in sister States 
of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and Kentucky. If our Midwestern States 
are to advance and provide the great quantity of water required by industry, 
we must find answers to our watershed problems. I’m quite sure that the 
Forest Service will agree with me in my opinion that there isn’t a better op- 
portunity anywhere in the Midwest to conduct their research program than in 
the Muskingum Conservancy District. The basic results obtained from studies 
carried out in this area would have general application to 42 million acres of 
forest watersheds in the 30- to 45-inch rainfall belt of our Midwest hardwood 
area. Also, the cost of these studies to the Federal Government would be kept 
to a minimum because of the physical facilities already available in the district 
and the fact that the district can furnish land, manpower, and equipment to 
assist in conducting studies under the direction of the Forest Service research 
workers. 

Again I would like to urge that Congress appropriate funds to take care of 
these research needs. I sincerely believe that such increases in Federal funds 
for forestry research are justified even in times with large defense expendi- 
tures and when crash programs for missiles research seem of great immediate 
importance. 


COOPERATIVE TREE PLANTING 


Chairman Haypen. A statement submitted by Mr. Richard White 
of the American Association of Nurserymen in opposition to the co- 
operative tree planting program under the Clarke-MeNary Act will 
be included in the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD P. WHITE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN, INC. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Richard P. White. I 
am appearing here in connection with an appropriation which our members have 
for some years contended is unnecessary. It is with a feeling of considerable 
gratification that I have seen the Budget Bureau recommendation for fiscal 
1959 under section 4 of the Clarke-McNary Act, reduced to $528,000. This com- 
pares with a 1958 appropriation of $1,258,000 for the same purpose and it now 
appears that we are finding some agreement for our insistence over the past 
years that this appropriation is a totally unnecessary one. This reduction in 
appropriations for this purpose was sustained by House action on the bill. 

This year, with the Congress gravely concerned over the problems connected 
with meeting increased defense needs while atethe same time attempting to keep 
the budget as nearly balanced as possible, it would seem to be a logical moment 
to once more investigate the need for any appropriation whatsoever under sec- 
tion 4. Under the terms of section 4, Clarke-McNary Act, a program is provided 
for the production of seedlings by Federal-State cooperation in the operation of 
State nurseries on a fund-matching basis. This provision of the act has now 
been in effect for 33 years. The original purpose of section 4, to encourage States 
to enter more actively in the forestry field, has long since been fulfilled. This 
would seem irrefutable in view of the fact that the States are now appropriating 
several times what they get from the Federal Government for this purpose. It 
would seem that the States have clearly received the stimulation which was 
intended by this section of the act and that there is abundant justification for 
letting the States and private taxpaying commercial nurseries carry on these pro- 
grams, thus relieving the Federal budget of this annual grant-in-aid. 

This recommendation is in accord with the proposals of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, and the policy of reducing 
competition of the Government with private taxpaying enterprises. I would like 
to quote a part of the report on this subject made by the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, the Kestnbaum Commission, in 1955. The report stated : 

“The committee recommends that section 4 of the Clarke-McNary Act as 
amended, authorizing and directing the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate 
with the States in procurement, production, and distribution of forest-tree seeds 
and plants for the purpose of establishing forests, windbreaks, shelterbelts, and 
farm woodlots upon denuded or nonforested lands within such cooperating 
States to be repealed by means of gradual reduction of the current appropria- 
tion Over a 3-year period, thereby eliminating the present Federal grant-in-aid 
for the purposes mentioned. 

“Basis for recommendation: The committee is of the opinion that section 4 of 
the Clarke-McNary Act, which authorized a maximum annual appropriation of 
$2,500,000 for reforestation aid, has served its purpose and that the individual 
States and private nurseries are developing adequate facilities for providing 
forest planting on additional lands.” 

The commercial nurseries of the country producing this type of material are 
perfectly able to supply the needs of farmers and others interested in suci 
purposes. A survey conducted by this association in 1955 among 50 firms alone 
indicated total production of 148 million trees with a maximum production 
capacity of 288 million without even expanding then-existing facilities. A 1957 
survey conducted by the Michigan Crop and Livestock Reporting Service indi- 
eated that, in Michigan alone, 158 private nurseries reported they would have 
about SO million evergreen seedlings available for planting in the 1957-58 season 
and 128 million seedlings in seed beds for planting in 1959, 1960, and 1961. 
The removal of this subsidized competition provided under section 4 would 
inevitably result in a sufficient expansion if any is needed at all, to meet all 
needs as they may develop. 

Another authorization for assistance to States for tree-planting programs is 
title 4, Agricultural Act of 1956, which is included in the Interior Department 
appropriation bill. Last year the Budget Bureau asked for $4 million under 
title 4 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. The House allowed no funds at all. 
The Senate allowed $500,000 for this purpose in fiscal year 1958 which was 
agreed to in conference. The budget for 1959 carries no appropriation at all for 
this title. It has been the contention of this association since the Agricultural 
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Act of 1956 was passed that the commercial nurseries of this country are per- 
fectly capable of supplying tree seedling needs stimulated by the soil bank for 
all but 10 of the Southeastern States where 87.5 percent of this tree seedling 
demand is centered. 

There is little justification for the allocation of Federal funds for the 62,126 
acres to be planted in the other 38 States. These 62,126 acres would require 
only 62 million seedlings. In addition to the large quantity of seedlings reported 
above in the State of Michigan, 22 nurserymen in Minnesota reported to us an 
immediate capacity of 50 million seedlings as soon as seed is available. One 
nurseryman alone, in Indiana, Pa., produces approximately 20 million coniferous 
tree seedlings a year. Other nurserymen report smaller but still substantial 
production. One final point I might mention is that we understand there is still 
a large unexpended balance left from the $500,000 appropriation under title 4 
for the current fiscal year. 

May I thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee for the time 
you have given us. 


Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., Monday, April 7, 1958, the committee 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 8, 1958.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1959 


TUESDAY, APRIL 8, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the Capitol, 
room F-82, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Chairman Hayden. 


AuasKA Pusiic Works 


STATEMENTS OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, DELEGATE FROM THE 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA, AND GUSTAV JOHNSON, REPRESENT- 
ING THE FAIRVIEW AND SPENARD PUBLIC UTILITY DISTRICTS 
OF ALASKA 


PUBLIC UTILITY DISTRICT PROBLEMS 


Chairman Haypen. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We have a number of witnesses to be heard this morning. I believe 
the best way to proceed is for the witness to submit their prepared 
statements for the record and highlight their statements. 

Delegate Bartlett. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you, Chairman Hayden. I have the pleasure 
of presenting to you this morning Mr. Gustav Johnson, from Anchor- 
age, Alaska, who desires to present to you the problems of a public 
utility district in connection with Alaska Public Works. 

Mr. Johnson is representing that district. He is a civil engineer, a 
graduate of the University of Alaska. 

Chairman Haypen. We will be pleased to hear from you. 

Mr. Jounson. Honorable Chairman and members of the Senate 
Interior Appropriations Subcommittee, my name is Gustav Johnson. 
I am a professional engineer from Anchorage, Alaska. I represent 
the Fairview Public Utility District and the Spenard Public Utility 
District whose populations represent over 40 percent of the Greater 
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Anchorage area and who have been unable to obtain direct assistance 
through Alaska Public Works. 


Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to submit the statement for 
the record. 


Chairman Haypen. That may be done. 
Mr. Jounson. Included with it I have a number of copies of papers 
that bear on the subject. 


Chairman Haypren. They may be included. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


Honorable Chairman and members of the Senate Interior Department Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, my name is Gustav Johnson. I am a professional 
engineer from Anchorage, Alaska. I represent the Fairview Public Utility 
District and the Spenard Public Utility District whose populations represent 
over 40 percent of the Greater Anchorage area and who have been unable to 
obtain direct assistance through Alaska Public Works. 

Based on the population report by the Alaska Resource Development Board, 
this population represents from 10 to 15 percent of the total population of the 
Territory of Alaska. Independent school district officials have informed the 
Spenard Public Utility District that their survey of students (grades 1 through 
6) show a Federal impact in the Spenard area ranging from 47 to 53 percent. 

More specifically, I am here to request an appropriation of $683,000 for the 
Fairview Public Utility District sanitary sewer program Application 50-A-240 
Revised which was originally submitted July 1954. The basis for this request is: 

1. Apparent neglect of the needs of the public utility district residents on the 
Alaska Public Works application while funds were available. 

2. Financial problems now existing caused by the public utility district follow- 
ing policies utlined by Alaska Public Works. 

3. The public utility district residents sorely need sanitary sewers. The 
location of public utility district and the construction of sewers by Alaska 
Public Works for the city of Anchorage which has been done through the publi 
utility district and in adjacent areas to the public utility district have created 
an economie block which has prevented public utility district sewer construction 
on other terms as long as APW aid was a possibility. 

I have here a map of t¢e Greater Ancorage area which I received from the 
Civil Aeronauctics Administration at a time I represented a client in connection 
with air-space problems. On it I have surcharged the political subdivision 
boundaries as they existed February 1, 1958. The president of the chamber of 
commerce for the Greater Anchorage area has cited a population estimated at 
65,000. As per this map the city of Anchorage considers their population to be 
31,000. The Spenard, Public Utility District Claims between 19,000 and 20,000 
The Fairview Public Utility District considers its population to be 8,500. This 
is the existing general picture. 

The preblem basic to the whole area is the rapid mushroom growth which 
began in 1946 and finally burst its seams during 1950 and 1953 when extensive 
permanent installations were made at Elmendorf Air Base. Residential develop 
ment spread over most of the area outside of the city of Anchorage within 2 
miles of the city boundaries on all of the land suitable for development without 
major drainage problems. 

The territorial legislature enacted legislation providing for incorporation 
of public utility districts as a method through which those people without the 
population density to support an incorporated city might develop their own 
revenue producing utilities, fire protection, street improvements and mainte- 
nance—financed by an ad valorem property tax. 

Residential development remained uncontrolled except those developments 
financed through the FHA or AHA until July 1, 1953, when a subdivision and 
platting regulation law was authorized by the Territorial legislature within 
school districts but outside incorporated cities. 

As an aid to development, Alaska Public Works was enacted by Congress in 
1949 and later extended in 1954. 

On July 30, 1954, the Fairview (then called Eastchester) Public Utility Dis- 
trict submitted a sanitary sewer application to APW in Juneau based on a reve- 
nue repayment schedule backed by general obligation bonds and the ad valorem 
tax. Discussions with the city management for joint use of existing city con- 
structed facilities proved unfruitful since the city in the event of annexation 
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was opposed to acquiring a financial payment structure different from their 
own improvement district assessment method. 

The PUD began work on securing the necessary territorial legislation to 
meet the city of Anchorage requirements. 

On January 21, 1955, in reply to information as to the status of the PUD appli- 
cation, James Huston, APW director, indicated that until annexation proceedings 
then under consideration by the city was settled, consideration was being held 
up. Further it appeared that since our original application the city had filed 
two projects which paralelled our outfall, we would all have to coordinate our 
efforts to the best solution for problems of the areas. 

On March 31, 1955, myself, Earl Hillstrand (manager) and one board member 
met with James Huston, APW director, in the Anchorage APW office to find a 
way to get this project going. Mr. Huston verbally indicated: 

1. Keep letters coming from the board annexation not imminent in foreseeable 
future. 


2. Acknowledge willingness to cooperate on outfall sewer with city. 
3. Funds would not be available for this project until the 1958 or 1959 program. 
4. Washington policy was unfavorable to PUD’s. 

April 23, 1955, I advised the Juneau APW that the legislature had provided 
the necessary law to allow Fairview to utilize improvement districts for repay- 
ment of necessary financing for the project. 

June 14, 1955, the PUD advised the Juneau office, the voters of the Fairview 
Public Utility District had turned down the offer to change its form of govern- 
ment through annexation to the city, that the PUD had budgeted money for the 
final sewer design, and further it agreed as acceptable charges the city indicated 
in its financial study of Alaska Public Works projects 50-A-253 and 254. The 
Juneau office was also advised that a revised application cooperating with the 
city was being forwarded shortly. This revised report was completed July 13. 
Acknowledgment of receipt from Alaska Public Works was dated Octobed 19, 
1955. 

At the same time, negotiations were started with the city manager and engineer 
for a joint use sewer agreement. I was awarded a contract to provide construc- 
tion plans and specifications for the sanitary sewer project during July 1955. 

During October of 1955, an agreement of mutual cooperation was executed 
by the city and the PUD. 

June 18, 1956, a certificate of election authorizing the PUD to issue G. O. bonds 
to Alaska Public Works for an amount not exceeding $600,000 was forwarded 
to the Juneau Alaska Public Works office. 

June 22, 1956, a complete set of plans and specifications were forwarded to 
the Juneau Alaska Public Works office as coordinated with the city engineer 
and approved by the Alaska Department of Health. 

Tuesday, July 17, 1956, I met with Mr. Lester Marx, assistant adviser, Alaska 
Public Works, from the Washington office. Despite the fact he refused to commit 
himself, Mr. Marx left me with the impression the PUD project would be cleared 
once the PUD completed the detailed agreement with the city. 

June 29, 1956, the PUD forwarded a letter to the Juneau Alaska Public Works 
office advising that the PUD had done everything possible in area coordination 
and were at a dead end street. 

During the next few months letters of inquiry were received from the Juneau 
Alaska Public Works office and replies sent. 

In November of 1956, the city engineer verbally requested action by the PUD 
on the joint use sewer agreement, indicating the city projects appeared to be 
in jeopardy without the agreement. Although the PUD believed a more advantag- 
eous acquisition of existing privately owned sewers in the PUD was possible, the 
PUD entered into the agreement on December 11 on terms considered disadvant- 
ageous to the PUD. 

At this time I was on a personal trip through the Western States, and looking 
into private financing and current financial practices used by other PUD’s and 
municipalities in the States. During the trip I discussed G. O. bond sales for 
Fairview and Spenard Public Utilities District with Mr. Hiram D, Weller, muni- 
cipal expert for the investment firm of Peters, Writer & Christensen, Ine. of 
Denver, Colo. Mr. Weller was of the opinion.-money was immediately available 
through their firm at interest rates between 4 and 5 percent. 

Upon my return to Anchorage in February, I sent a letter to Mr. Lester Marx 
requesting the disposition of the Fairview project. Inasmuch as the city-Fair- 
view agreement had been completed and forwarded by the city to them, which 
agreement the PUD assumed considerable obligations, and since Alaska Public 
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Works had not contacted us further, we assumed all information had been 
provided for the project to proceed. We were quite unhappy to receive a letter 
from Mr. Phillip W. Morgan, dated February 15, 1957, informing us the Juneau 
office had never programed the project because they were waiting further 
information. 

February 28, I wired the Juneau Alaska Public Works I would arrive March 
5 to discuss and clarify the Fairview sewer project. The next day I received a 
phone call from the Juneau Alaska Public Works office requesting clarification 
of certain items and a postponement of the trip for a few days. 

March 14 through 19, I and the PUD attorney, Edgar Boyke, met with the 
Juneau Alaska Public Works staff. Questions pertaining to the financial status 
of the PUD and certain legal information were evident which had never. been 
brought to the attention of the PUD. Discussion held with Mr. Thomas Mooney, 
Alaska Public Works director, pointed to little hope for financial assistance. 
More projects had been approved and sent to the Washington office than money 
was then available. 

The PUD had no choice under existing commitments with the city with a 
bond election geared to Alaska Public Works financing but to keep going. In- 
formation requested was furnished Alaska Public Works. 

In August 1957 I contacted Mr. Mooney while he was in Anchorage. Mr. 
Mooney assured me the Juneau office had approved the project and had forwarded 
it to Washington. 

On this basis an improvement district was established early in September 
1957 which became effective in November, not one property owner having filed 
a protest. 

During September the PUD requested Delegate Bartlett to check and find 
out the status of the project. His report indicated it was not at Washington. 
A letter, October 9, 1957. from Delegate Bartlett’s office informed us Alaska 
Public Works officials in Washington had indicated that requested information 
had just come in from the Juneau office and the project was up for reexamination. 

November 13, the Juneau Alaska Public Works office requested a retailed plat 
showing assessed valuation of individual properties. This was forwarded Decem- 
her 2, 1957, and included a living-unit survey. 

On January 21, 1958, the PUD was informed a revised and more favorable 
finance report had been transmitted to Washington with a comment other 
previous recommendations for approval still stood. 

Summarizing the conditions and problems at hand: 

1. Alaska Public Works refused to consider, advise, or assist the Fairview 
Public Utility District on its application for sanitary sewers during the time 
money was available for such improvements. 

2. Policies were outlined by Alaska Public Works for area cooperation. The 
PUD was placed in an untenable position in working out such a program for a 
year and a half. during which time the city of Anchorage was granted funds for 
sanitary sewer improvements of $1,263,000 on projects 254 and 255 filed after the 
PUD application 240 

3. The location of the PUD within the city of Anchorage and the allocation 
of Alaska Public Works funds to the city placed an economic block preventing 
private financing to get sorely needed sewerage facilities. Part of the $1,263,000 
program included extending sanitary sewers through the PUD to serve areas 
adjacent to the PUD. 

4. Following policies outlined by Alaska Public Works, the PUD was forced 
into an agreement with the city of Anchorage in which the PUD agreed to issue 
bonds to cover certain costs for joint use privileges: 


1. Bixistine Chester  Crevk outfall... 22652 ss ne tice: as 
2. is Ee: OOPD, OLN HOWE? oe cn. E tnGlileda ens 17, 973 
38. Alaska Public Works 254 and 255____. Baise Sih tice <8 Matai tia ia ote ee Se 


5. Since this time, the city has been allocated over $160,000 to finish encircling 


the PUD with city sewers. An allocation is currently before the Congress of 
$545,000 for water line extensions in the Mountain View area which is much less 
of a sanitation problem than the PUD. Sewers were constructed in the Mountain 
View area at least 2 years ago by Alaska Public Works. 

6. Present policies of Alaska Public Works in the Greater Anchorage area 
appear to require annexation of a public utilitv district to a city, then wait in 
line for sanitary improvements, although the Territory of Alaska has granted 
equal municipal rights in this respect. This policy appears unique since the 
Anke Bay Public Utility District has received Alaska Public Works assistance 
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for a fire station and the Kenai Peninsula Public Utility District has received 
Alaska Public Works assistance for dock work. 

7. At this time, the Fairview Public Utility District has received billings 
totalling $11,882.62 from the city of Anchorage as per the joint use sewer agree- 
ment into which the PUD has been manoeuvered by Alaska Public Works policies. 
Additional charges are imminent as quickly as work completed by Alaska Public 
Works for the city is completed. The PUD as part of project 50-A-240 has 
authorized G. O. bonds to Alaska Public Works and set up an improvement 
district based on Alaska Public Works costs. However, no assessments can be 
levied until project 50-A—240 is constructed and all actual costs can be tabulated 
and pro rated. As long as Alaska Public Works is constructing improvements for 
the city of Anchorage, it is impossible to obtain approval from the PUD property 
owners for a higher cost type of financing. The PUD is now faced with a 
critical financial problem since there is no assurance that Alaska Public Works 
will be continued or that under present Alaska Public Works policies if extended 
it would be approved for allocation of funds. 

I have no choice but to request this subcommittee to authorize a specific alloca- 
tion of $683,000 for the Fairview Public Utility District project Alaska Public 
Works No. 50—-A—240 out of the one million three hundred thousand-odd dollars 
unappropriated in the moneys allocated to Alaska Public Works. 

8. Ample justification remains for extension of Alaska Public Works if Congress 
should so approve. The people of Alaska have received many benefits through 
Alaska Public Works. The distribution of this assistance, however, appears to 
have had little to do with the urgency of the needs. Public utility districts in 
Anchorage and apparently at Fairbanks with populations nearing 20 percent of 
the total population of the Territory have not received any direct assistance, 
though the Federal impact is high. Very likely the list of projects filed with 
Alaska Public Works can speak for themselves. 

I should like to recommend that if extended, Congress should write into the 
act the relative importance for receiving this assistance i. e. schools, water, and 
sewerage, and street paving, sidewalks, and storm sewers. Further it should 
give special consideration to the Federal impact of an area, the population needs 
and finally the administration should be nondiscriminatory amongst the political 
subdivisions authorized by law to provide these services. 


Gustav V. JOHNSON, 
Consulting Engineer. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 

Mr. Jounson. I will try to summarize most of this, because it is 
rather long. 

Based on the population report by the Alaska Resource Develop- 
ment Board, this population represents from 10 to 15 percent of the 
total population of the Territory of Alaska. Independent school dis- 
trict officials have informed the Spenard Public Utility District that 
their survey of students (grades 1 through 6) show a Federal impact 
in the Spenard area ranging from 47 to 53 percent. 

I might comment that I represent two public districts there, al- 
though for the record it is just the Fairview Public Utility District. 


FUNDS REQUESTED FOR SANITARY SEWER PROGRAM 


More specifically, I am here to request an appropriation of $683,000 
for the Fairview Public Utility District sanitary sewer program ap- 
plication 50-A-240 Rev. which was originally submitted July 1954. 

I think basically we have an area problem in Alaska. That is that 
in 1946 it began growing rather rapidly. In 1949 or 1950 it sort of 
blew its top when the Elmendorf Air Field had permanent construc- 
tion started. Of course, the population spread all over the area. One 
of the biggest problems, of course, in an expansion that fast is financ- 
ing, when trying to get the much needed improvements in. It has 
continued to grow, of course. The city of Anchorage is doing fine, of 
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course, but it has not been able to keep up with the expansion problem, 
let alone the public utility districts. 

You might call this the Anchorage metropolitan area. This repre- 
sents the utility region in the yellow. The chamber of commerce has 
cited a population of 65,000 for the whole area, which includes out- 

side of the area, also. The city of Anchorage pegged their popula- 
tion at 31,000. On the public school district, it has been estimated 
there are between 19,000 and 20,000 in the pink area. 

Chairman Hayprn. This has not been annexed by the city? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No. It will be in time, but it is not at the present 
time. The Fairview Public School District, in blue, has a population 
of about 8,500. As I was saying, in July of 1954, the utility district 
submitted an application to the Alaska Public Works. According 
to the APW, it indicated that this application was being held up since 
annexation proceedings were pending, and, secondly, the city had filed 
some sewage applications that paralled some lines which needed 
coordination. 

They have tried to coordinate them, on March 31, 1955, myself and 
the manager of the PUD and one of the board members, got together 
with the APW director, and had a discussion to see what we could do 
to get the program going. 


PROBLEM OF ANNEXATION 


Mr. Huston indicated that we should keep letters going, and on 
the annexation work, and allow us to cooperate with the city. He 
indicated that funds would not be available in 1958 or 1959, and fi- 
inally advised that it was Washington policy that was unfavorable 
to the public utility districts. Here we are surrounded by the city 
and there is no voice. They would not authorize any higher cost of 
improvements. 

Chairman Haypen. Will the city take you in? 

Mr. Jounson. It probably will. Some of the problems, of course, 
and this, of course, ? my opinion, are up to the people on who wants 
to do what.. I have nothing to say about it, but it is a proposition, 
partially, of the wh ole area needing improvements, and, of course, 
the public utilities are handled od lly. They started out with having 
authority for revenue-type improvements. They were given the au- 
thority to a 10-mill levy on property tax, such as for fire protection, 
road maintenance. When we got together with the city trying to 
resolve the problem on an area basis, the city was very reluctant and 
opposed to annexing any area that might get improvements under a 
different financial structure than they had. So the city and PUD got 
together and the PUD now has the same authority as the city for 
improvements on streets and sewers. 

Chairman Haypen. I don’t believe I ever saw a situation such as 
this before. You have a public utility district entirely surrounded 
by acity. You should be included in the city. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is up to the people. At the present time there 
are a number that would like to, and there are some that do not want 
to. It will go in eventually. 

Chairman Haypen. The public utility district to the south of the 
city is an independent organization, again ? 
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Mr. Jounson. Right. 

Chairman Haypen. And the city has not annexed any of that 
either ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. It has taken a small portion on the eastern side. 
But so far that is all. 

Chairman Haypen. My city of Phoenix is annexing everything in 
sight, from mountain to mountain. I can’t understand why it would 
not be to the advantage of each if the district was annexed. 

Mr. voner Here is one of the problems in here, I believe. Of 
course, as I say, the basic problem im the area is trying to finance 
improvements that are needed, to get them in. ‘The city has, at the 
present time, most of its water and sewage in through the yellow area, 
through the Alaska Public Works, primarily, and they have quite a 
number of people that want street paving. They have done quite 
a bit of it, but actually [ don’t believe it is more than 20 or 25 percent 
of what they need. 

Of course, people will have to wait for what? In other words, the 
city is on what they call an austerity program, according to the news- 
papers, where they have run out of financing for 2 or 3 years, until 
they can recoup. 


PROVISIONS OF PUBLIC WORKS ACT 


Chairman Haypen. The Public Works Act we passed for Alaska 
provided that Congress would advance the money and obtain a con- 
tract from the city or district in which they agree to repay 50 percent 
of the cost. 

Mr. Jomunson. Right. 

Chairman Haypen. Of course the city is eligible to receive funds 
under this program. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. I have read the law, and I have also had the 
law explained to me, and it, the Alaska Public Works Act, is of very 
broad coverage. Practically any legal entity within a Territory is 
authorized to obtain funds from it. 

Chairman Haypen. It seems to be that this is a problem for the 
administering agency—the Office of Territories. 

Mr. Jounson. Apparently here, from the best I can find out, and 
it has been kind of a long struggle, the administrative policy has been 
opposed to public-utility districts, although it is rather odd because 
the publite-utility districts were paying their sisters for fire protec- 
tion, and the Kenai Peninsula stated they obtained assistance for 
dock work. 

L know it seems to be an area problem evidently. 


SUGGESTION OF DELEGATE BARTLETT 


Chairman Haypen. What is your suggestion, Mr. Delegate? 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. Chairman, I honestly feel that the project is 
very badly needed, and I feel likewise that so far as the program is 
concerned, it probably doesn’t make any particular difference whether 
it is annexed to the city or not. If it were tomorrow, the city itself 
would be in, I suppose, for a like project costing a like amount of 
money, under Alaska Public Works. It will not do, as I see it, to 
have these islands within the boundaries of municipalities without the 
sanitary services that the people require. As I say, if the city annexed 
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this utility district, they, in their turn, would make an APW appli- 
cation, I presume. I think it is very badly needed, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. All we do is appropriate a lump sum of money 
ind leave it to be administered by the Office of Territories. 

Mr. Barrierr. That is true. 

Chairman Haypen. We could not direct that a portion of the money 
be spent for a apes ific project. 

Mr. Barrierr. If I could suggest, Mr. Chairman, if you were im- 
pressed by the need for this project, I wonder if there would be any 
possibility of a notation in the report to that effect. 

Of course, they cannot be directed. I understand that. 

Chairman Haypen. I hesitate to take one side of the story and make 
2 recommendation in a committee report. It looks to me like whoever 
handles this has to go and study it on the ground and decide how 
best to handle it within their authority. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Certainly, I know what you have in mind, Mr. Chair- 
man, there, because there are many approved projects lying down in 
the Alaska Public Works files which have not been presented because 
of lack of funds. But certainly, too, I would expect you before you 
did any such thing to submit this to the Interior Department for their 
views on it. 


Chairman Haypen. We will be glad to do that. 


PROBLEM OF COLLECTING ASSESSMENTS 


Mr. Jonnson. I would like to bring out a basic problem. We have 
been going over general ones. As I also said, as to this, Alaska Public 
Works set up a policy of integrated area planning, and along with 
that, for every public utility district it has had to be planned and 
maneuvered into the position of signing the agreement with the city 
of Anchorage. 

I have here a copy of that included in here, which obligates it to 
furnish general obligation bonds for work that has already been com- 
pleted by the city, and work that the Alaska Public Works is con- 
structing at the present time and will be constructing in the future. 
We have already started getting bills for this, which are included in 
this file. 

We have a sewer going across from east to west, which the ec ity con- 
structed in 1949, and the public utility district is, their share is about 
$8,060. And there is one in the Fairview, where the city has an 
option to purchase for $17,000. 

This is like an oar, where we need a boat and two oars. We have 
already started getting bills for these things, and there is no way 
of collecting the assessments on its until the whole project is completed. 

We are kind of caught in a trap. 

Chairman Haypen. How much longer do we have authority to 
make these appropriations ¢ 

Mr. Jonnson. This is the last year. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT PROPOSAL 


Mr. fap cLETT. Under the proposal made by the Interior Depart- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, $4 million would be appropriated for the coming 
fiscal year. That was the amount allowed by the House. When I 
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appeared before you here the other day, I urged that the remaining 
authorized sum of approximately $1,300,000 be added. 

Chairman Haypren. I remember that. If you appropriate that 
full amount, that is the end, and there would have to be another act 
of Congress. 

Mr. Bartierr. I have another bill in now to extend it for another 
5 years beyond June 30, 1949, and to increase the authorization for 
appropriation from $70 million to $100 million . 

Chairman Haypren. Let me make a suggestion that in that aa you 
put some provision that will make these people | get together. I don’t 
know just how you are going to do it. 

Mr. Jownson. I think we are together in the area. The problem 
seems to be on an administrative level. 

Chairman Haypen. This is an administrative matter that we can- 
not settle in this committee. 

Mr. Barrierr. Do you mean the annexation / 

Chairman Haypen. Whatever there is needed to be done, this com- 
mittee cannot direct it to be done. 

Mr. Bartierr. We appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. In giving you 
my opinion that it would be a umd project, which ought to be 
carried through, I was speaking in the hope that the additional re- 
maining authorization would be appropriated, $1,800,000. 

Chairman Haypren. The committee will give careful consideration 
to that matter. 

Mr. Bartrierr. The Interior Department has spelled out the pro- 
jects for the $4 million already. 


SITUATION NOT A MATTER FOR APPROPRIATIONS COM MITTEE 


Chairman Haypen. All we can do is make certain sums of money 
available. But I do not see how the committee can straighten out 
the difficulty between the public utility district and the city. 

Mr. Jounson. We kind of feel that the Alaska Public Works has 
led us into a trap ayd we are trying to get out of it. 

Chairman Haypen. I know, but this Committee on Appropriations 
has authority only to make money available as authorized by law. 

Mr. Jounson. As I understand it, there is still $1,300,000 available 
in the money allocated to the Alaska Public Works, isn’t there? 

Chairman Haypen. There is authorized to be appropriated that 
additional amount of money. If we appropriate it, then the same ad- 
ministrative authority that is operating in the area could then make 
contracts and agreements as to how the money should be expended. 

Mr. Jounson. Could this committee recommend, after considering 
it 

Chairman Haypen. We don’t know enough about it to do that. 

All we hear is your side of the case. 

Mr. Jonnson. I realize that. I have included enough information. 

Chairman Haypven. We will be very glad to refer this informa- 
tion that you have given us down to the proper authority here in 
Washington and tell them to look at it. 

But. I do not see how we can do a thing. You are going to meet 
with the officials? 
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Mr. Jonnson. I already have. They have informed me that the 
administrative policy was favoring the cities, so we have run into a 
deadlock. 

Chairman Haypen. Nevertheless, you are entitled to present your 
case and have it heard. That is the place to do it. 

Mr. Jonnson. Of course, they take the position that the budget 
for most cities has already been gone through, that it has gone through 
the House and there is nothing that they can do about it. I mean, 
it is out of their hands as far as their consideration at this time. 

Chairman Haypen. Do you mean to say because they don’t 
the funds? : 

Mr. Jounson. Th 
funds available. 

Chairman Haypen. All right. 

But if this committee should authorize the additional $1.3 million, 
then maybe they could. 

Mr. Jonnson. Let’s put it this way. 
ects approved, as far as the $1.3 million. 


have 


ere are more projects approved than there are 


There are actually more proj- 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL AUTHORIZATION 


Chairman Haypen. Then the thing to do is to go to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs and get them to pass another act of 
Congress authorizing more money to be utilized for this program. 
Then when we have that authority, this conrmattiey may do something 
about it. Iam sorry to disappoint you, but that is th e situation here. 

I have a great deal of trouble with people who write me from my 
own State, and I get letters as chairman from all of the United States, 
who seem to think that the Appropriations Committee is a policy- 
making a that we can just write into any bill that so much 
money shall be made available for a certain purpose. 

The rules of the House and Senate are that we cannot appropriate 
one red cent unless it has been previously authorized by law. Until 
it is, anybody can make a point of order in either body and out it goes. 

Secondly, the members of this committee, some of them, are on 
policymaking committees and some are not. It depends on who hap- 
pens to be the member of this committee that is on the policymaking 
committee. But we do not have authority to do that in this 
committee. 

Mr. Jonnson. I appreciate your assistance. 

Mr. Barrierr. We have nothing eer Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jonson. Thank you very kindly, 

Chairman Haypen. The next witness is Dr. William J. Tudor. 


SouTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


STATEMENT OF W. J. TUDOR, DIRECTOR, AREA SERVICES 
DIVISION 


FOREST RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Tupor. I have here copies of my testimony for each of you, 
and some supplemental material. I have additional copies if you 
would like them. 
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In deference to your busy schedule, Senator, I would like to file the 
testimony and speak to a few points in it, and a few other points, 
if you w ill permit me to do so. 

Chairman Haypen. This is a committee that is very much interested 
in forestry. 

Mr. Tupor. You may recall the last time I appeared before you, 
I indicated I was not asking for more funds, and you thought that 
was a very unusual experience for you. This time I am back on a 
little different mission. At that time I said I would come back asking 
for more when we needed it. We feel we are at that stage. Last 
year, in deference to the extreme effort that the Senate and House 
was placing on reducing appropriations, we felt it was not the right 
time. 

We have developed a staff, we have developed a program, and which 
we feel now justifies further activity. In fact, we are afraid that the 
gains we have already made will be dissipated if we are not able to 
secure some additional staff and some additional oie to assist them 
with carrying out the operations at this time. 

Two things | have happened since I prepared this testimony which 
I think would be of interest to you. One is we have had a new 
industry located in southern Illinois as a result of this—largely as a 
result of this—research program with the United States Forest Serv- 
ice. Secondly, we have had two inquiries in the past week about 
establishing a pulp plant in the area. Hardwoods, as you know, now 
are economically feasible to use for pulp, and with the very serious 
need for additional paper products, this area becomes more attractive 
now. 

UNEMPLOYMENT ASPECT 


We feel that as a result of the funds already expended, we will now 
move in the direction we promised you earlier we would move to 
reduce this high rate of unemployment in southern Illinois. 

The interesting thing in our area, and it is not only Illinois, in 
this total area, you may recall from previous testimony, is we feel that 
this research program deals with western Kentucky, western Ten- 
nessee, southeastern Missouri, part of Arkansas, and southern 
Indiana. 

Chairman Haypen. I remember that. 

Mr. Tupor. This area has a serious problem of unemployment. It 
is not due to the current economic situation, but due to a long-range 
problem of closing of coal mines. 

The land has gradually been exhausted over a long period of time, 
and various other proble ms have produced this high rate of unem- 
ployment in the area. This also means that we have many of these 
people who are at most semiskilled, who need training if they 
going to get a job in the factory or plant. 

Many of them are at an age where that training is not too practical, 
45 to 60 years of age. 

They still have productive lives. It is unfortunate that they have 
to depend upon public assistance for their means of living. We feel 
that this kind of program will do a great deal toward providing occu- 
pations for that kind of people. This new little industry that we 
have developed at Golconda, I think, is going to demonstrate very 
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clearly that we will put people to work in the forests as well as in 
the plants, and help that area a great deal. 


DIVISION IN FUNDS ALLOCATION 


Since we had the last increase in funds, there has been a division 
in the allocation of funds. Where it used to be combined, now it is 
divided into funds for utilization, forest utilization, and funds for 
forest-management research. We would like to request that you con- 
sider the possibility of increasing the funds allocated to this project 
by $135,000 total, $35,000 for. forest-management research, and 
$100,000 for forest- utilization research. This, we feel, will bring us 
up not quite to the level that we originally planned, where we asked 
for $350,000 and were granted $21! 5,000. "This would sound like we 
have that amount of money, but costs have gone up in the meantime. 
We would not be quite to that level, but we feel this would bring us 
to a point where we would be using the money efficiently. We have 
stressed that in our program very clearly. 


FURTHER EXPANSION JUSTIFIED 


Chairman Hayven. Do you feel that what has been accomplished 
up to now justifies further expansion ? 

Mr. Tupor. Very definitely. If you will look at this statement, 
you will see a number of items that we have included to indicate the 
things that we have achieved during the period of operation. 

Much of the time, of course, was taken in building the pilot plant 
and getting the physical facilities. Southern Illinois University pro- 
vided most of the funds for that part of it, and that was why we did 
not need the funds until this stage. Now we are all prepared with 
facilities; we have part of the staff, the key staff, and if we could 
now get a few more people, with some funds to do the traveling around 
over that area, and to do the other things necessary—you know what 
it costs to operate a program—we feel that we could have a very effi- 
cient expenditure of Government money. 

We want to assure you that we have been very careful in the past, 
and will continue to be as diligent as we have been. I certainly appre- 
ciate your taking the time to hear what I have to say. We look 
forward to seeing you, possibly next year, with another report. 

(The statement referred to earlier follows: ) 

Chairman Hayden and members of the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for Interior and Related Agencies, I am grateful to you for permitting me to 
appear today as a representative of Seuthern Illinois University, where I direct 
the area services division. Our university is vitally interested in the factors 
that affect the prosperity and well-being of the people in southern Illinois, and 
my division is trying to find ways to alleviate some of the problems of great 
concern. As some of you know, one such effort is through cooperating in a 
program of forest research with the United States Forest Service. The Car- 
bondale Research Center is quartered in the agriculture building on our campus, 
and we have established, staffed, and jointly operated the wood products pilot 
plant on our Southern Acres campus. 

My purp*%se in appearing here today is to present some facts that we believe 
justify the need for strengthening the research program at the Carbondale center. 

Agriculture and mining were once important mainstays to the economy of 
southern Illinois. However, the ruggedness of this area has created soil-erosion 
problems that make it impractical to eentinue cultivation on about 75 percent 
of the sloping land in the area. Similarly, the mining industry as an employer 
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of people has declined. About 15,000 people were employed in mining in 1926, 
and by 1950 the number had fallen to 6,500. While more recent comparable 
figures are not available, mechanization probably has caused further decline 
in employment and will continue to do so. 

There remains one resource in southern Illinois that has not yet been developed 
to its full potential. It is a renewable resource that can continuously support 
industries based on converting a raw material to a finished product. This re- 
source is our forests. In southern Illinois, many counties are between one- 
third and one-half forested. At present, most of these forests are not being 
managed for full and sustained wood production. The wood that is grown is 
not being efficiently utilized. In fact, many of our forests are not managed at 
all and no use is made of their wood production. Foresters tell me that with 
good management and utilization the forests of southern Illinois could increase 
their contribution to the economy at least sixfold. This is generally true for 
all of the hardwood forests of the Central States region. 

If you gentlemen have studied the Timber Resource Review compiled by the 
Forest Service, you are aware of some interesting facts concerning our national 
timber resources and, in particular, our hardwood forests. This report esti- 
mates that our national needs for wood will increase by at least 70 percent, 
and perhaps 100 percent, by the year 2000. The report further points out that 
75 percent of our productive forest land is east of the Mississippi, and two- 
thirds of this land is growing hardwoods. Our supply of virgin softwood timber 
in the West is dwindling, and, as the Nation’s needs for wood increases, we will 
find it desirable and necessary to more fully utilize our hardwoods. Thus, the 
hardwood resource of the Central States must be viewed as very important in 
the Nation’s wood economy. 

Hardwoods have many uses. Traditionally, they have been, and continue to 
be, used for fine furniture, flooring, and many specialty products. But less 
than 20 percent of the sawtimber volume in our area meets the requirements 
of these products—and this volume is being harvested faster than it is being 
grown. Thus, a management problem arises. Our major concern, however, is 


with the 80 percent of lower grade material which is not being efficiently utilized 
at the present time. 


FOREST SERVICE RESEARCH PROGRAM IN ILLINOIS 


The objective of the forest research program at Carbondale is to develop and 
demonstrate economically sound methods of managing our forest land and utiliz- 
ing the wood that is produced. 

The Carbondale Research Center was established in 1946 with a congressional 
appropriation of $65,000. Under this appropriation the research was restricted 
lurgely to timber growing and reforestation research. Later, by 1954, Congress 
had provided for an expanded program of integrated management-utilization re- 
search with increased appropriations to their present level of $215,000. Interest 
in the expanded program in Illinois has been so great that a number of co- 
operators, in addition to Southern Illinois University, have joined with the 
center in the program. Most of this cooperation is in the form of services and 
the loan of equipment, although cash cooperative-fund deposits have been signifi- 
cant. The annual value of cooperative aid to the center is estimated at nearly 
$75,000. This amount takes on more significance when one realizes that southern 
Illinois is a capital deficiency area. 

The Forest Service reports that hardwood forests of Illinois and adjoining 
States in the central hardwood region show evidence of past abuse and mis- 
management. Asa result, the forest lands in this area are producing at one-third 
‘apacity, and the general quality of the timber is poor. Furthermore because 
of low quality and other factors, less than 50 percent of the volume grown is 
now being utilized. 


Foresters say that to realize the full potential from the hardwood forest re- 
source the following must be done: 
(1) We must find economical methods for restocking idle land with trees: 
(2) We must improve the stocking and quality of our present forests; and 
(3) We must develop efficient methods for full utilization of the wood 
grown. 
The entire program at Carbondale is aimed toward these objectives. 


Sig- 
nificant progress has been made. Permit me to mention a few high points. 
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Restocking idle land 

The Central States Forest Experiment Station has been engaged in reforesta- 
tion research for a number of years. This work has been concerned with land 
abandoned for agriculture as well as land disturbed by mining. A significant 
example of the application of reforestation research has occurred on the coal 
stripped lands of the Midwest. The coal companies, who cooperated in this 
program, are currently using research results to reclaim thousands of acres 
of land each year by planting trees. The Carbondale center participated in 
developing planting guides for Illinois, and the central State Station also has 
developed guides for several other States. 

An example of what plantations can produce has been recently demonstrated 
on the Shawnee National Forest in southern Illinois. During the 1930's about 
15,000 acres of “worn-out” land was planted to pines. Recently, a timber sale 
for 50,000 cords of wood was made to a fiberboard company. The wood to be 
cut will come from thinnings in these plantations, and the best trees will be 
left to grow. These plantings have thus demonstrated, in a relatively short 
period of 20 years, that land without an initial tree cover has an important 
forestry potential. 

Improving stocking and quality 

I have brought with me copies of a recent publication that brings together 
some of the forest management know-how that has been developed at Carbon- 
dale. This booklet, published by Southern Illinois University and authored by 
one: of the center’s staff and a forestry professor at the university, is entitled 
“How to Farm Your Forest.” The booklet has already been reprinted once, and 
a second reprinting will be necessary this year if we are going to supply the 
demand. We have letters in our files written by foresters and laymen alike that 
state this publication is the most useful they have seen for many years. 

Better utilization 

The ultimate purpose of growing any crop is to produce a useful product. In 
forestry, utilization begins when the tree is ready to cut and continues through 
fashioning the wood into a salable product. At Carbondale, we are uniquely 
equipped for forest products utilization research. We have facilities to conduct 
studies in logging, sawmilling (lumber seasoning, and finished products manu- 
facture. Most of this work has been conducted cooperatively with the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. and the Hyster Co., Peoria, Ill.; Taylor Machine Works, Louisville, 
Miss: Fabick Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Homelite division of Textron, Inc., 
Port Chester, N. Y.: Mall Tool division of Remington Arms Co., Park Forest, 
Ill.; Saraha Coal Co., Chicago, Ill.; Woods Charitable Fund, Chicago, Ill. ; Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.: University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.: Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa; and Southern Illinois University. As a result of 3 
vears of utilization research at the Carbondale center, they have 

(1) Found that the value of factory grade lumber contained in standing 
hardwood trees can be predicted by inspecting only the butt log. 

(2) Developed a guide for bucking hardwoods into top value logs. <A 
study of 10 logging operations in southern Illinois showed that the use of 
this method would have doubled profits. 

I have with me a copy of the publication that reports the results of this 
study. It is now in its third printing and continues to be in demand. This 
booklet outlines a new method for improving the quality of material that 
can be recovered from hardwood trees. 

(3) Determined the power that tractors or other logging machines must 
develop to skid hardwood logs over various slopes, and how much power 
requirements can be reduced through the use of skidding arches, pans, and 
other logging attachments. This was a basic study the results of which are 
not limited to southern Illinois. The center has had requests for the report 
on this study throughout the United States and in many foreign countries. 

(4) Nearly completed a guide to the selection and application of crawler 
tractors and logging attachments for hardwoods. 

(5) Initiated a cooperative study with the Forest Products Laboratory 
to investigate the possibility of developing sawing techniques for recover- 
ing higher value lumber from hardwood logs. Preliminary results indicate 
that many logs now yielding lumber that barely covers processing costs 
could be sawed into lumber worth enough to earn the mill operator a profit 
of 25 percent or more. 

(6) Initiated a study to find if quality farm structures could be com- 
mercially produced from limber considered unsuitable for use in furniture 
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or similar products. Preliminary results of this study indicate that a 
commercially competitive hog feeder can be produced from a mixture of 
No. 2 Common and No. 3 Common oak—grades that are normally difficult 
to market. 

From preliminary results of the logging, milling, seasoning, and processing 
studies now in progress at the Carbondale Research Center, it appears probable 
that this utilization research can lead to the development of ways to— 

(1) Profitably utilize most central States hardwoods now considered 
unmerchantable due to species or grade, and 
(2) Materially increase the value of those trees presently being utilized. 
If it were possible to staff the utilization facilities of this center to efficient 
capacity, rapid progress could be made toward achieving this goal. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing has been a brief review of the forestry problems in southern 
Illinois, the facilities that exist for studying and solving the problems, and 
some of the progress that has been made. We consider that a good start has 
been made. However, if the facilities that exist were more fully utilized, prog- 
ress would be speeded. The chief need of the center is for additional staff. It 
would enable the center to carry forward a more fully integrated and expanded 
attack involving more phases of the forestry problems. If the full potential of 
the wood resource in southern Illinois could be realized, we could create 10,000 
to 15,000 new jobs for semiskilled and skilled labor in this area. It seems to 
us that one of the greatest contributions that can be made to our national 
defense and welfare is to fully develop the potential that exists in our natural 
resources. Our forests are one resource that is both manageable and replace- 
able, but the only way to develop this resource is through programs like the 
one at Carbondale. 

Chairman Hayden and members of the subcommittee, we earnestly request 
that you give consideration to providing an additional $135,000 for the Carbon- 
dale Research Center—#35,000 for forest management research and $100,000 for 
forest utilization research. These funds would provide what is needed at this 
time for an expanded program. 

I appreciate the privilege of appearing here today, and I thank you for your 
kind attention. 


Chairman Haypen. The next witnesses will be Mr. Joseph Kaylor 
and Mr. Merrill, of State foresters. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE FORESTERS 


STATEMENTS OF PERRY H. MERRILL, DIRECTOR, FORESTS AND 
PARKS, OF VERMONT, AND CHAIRMAN OF LEGISLATIVE COM- 
MITTEE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE FORESTERS; AND 
JOSEPH F. KAYLOR, MEMBER OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF STATE FORESTERS 


FOREST MANAGEMENT AND FIRE CONTROL 


Mr. Merritt. My report will be very short, Mr. Chairman. I just 
wish to touch on two subjects, in which all the States are particularly 
interested. 

We have an annual meeting, represented by the State foresters of 
all of the States. 

Chairman Haypen. What is the name of your organization ? 

Mr. Merrity. Association of State Foresters. 

Chairman Haypen. You speak for the association ? 

Mr. Merrity. I am chairman of the legislative committee, and Mr. 
Kaylor will touch on some of the subjects. He is also a member of the 
legislative committee. 
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The 2 subjects to which I wish to speak include forest fire control, 
for which there is a Federal authorization of $20 million. The present 
appropriation and the amount recommended in the present budget is 
$10,025,000. 

Chairman Haypen. What did you have last year? 

Mr. Merrity. It was the same amount. The States will expend this 
fiscal year about $36 million. It is pretty near 4 to 1 of the Federal 
appropriation. 

Chairman Haypen. It has been that way for some time, as I 
remember. 

BATTELLE REPORT 


Mr. Merry. That is right. I understand that within a few days, 
this Battelle report will be released, which is analyzing this whole sub- 
ject of forest fire control in the country. 

I do not know exactly what is in it, but I think we are willing to 
abide, if you are, with what that report may be. We have testified 
many times before your honorable committee in regard to this neces- 
sity of keeping up with the costs of this fire suppression, so there is 
no need for us to reiterate it to you. Itisanold story. 

Chairman Haypen. I believe the committee is convinced that the 
work has merit, and that the States have been doing all that could be 
expected of them in cooperation with the Federal Government. 

Mr. Merrit. I suppose it is a poor time to ask for more funds, but 
we feel there is a Federal responsibility here, and there should be some 
consideration given to it. 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 


The other phase of our work upon which I wish to touch is the forest 
management end of it, working with the private landowners and im- 
proving their woodlots and other forest lands. 

As you know, the Federal authorization is $2.5 million. The States 
this year are spending somewhat over $2 million. The Federal appro- 
priation is, for this particular year, 2 as recommended in the budget, 
$1,510,000. We feel that in view of some of the studies that were 
made by the United States Forest Service, and from our own know]l- 
edge of the situation in the country, that it would be very good invest- 
ment for the Federal Government to authorize an appropriation of 
the full amount that is authorized under the act, namely $2.5 million. 


ANTICIPATED TIMBER GROWTH 


Chairman Haypen. This committee has been advised by the De- 
partment of Agriculture that if the present per capita use of wood 
and wood products continues, and that if the projected population 
estimates of the Bureau of the Census are correct that in 40 years we 
will have to grow twice as much timber as we are growing today. In 
order to meet this demand we must, the Department advises, improve 
our management practices not only on the national forest lands but. on 
publicly owned lands as well. It seems to me that the small-tract 
owner is the man that must improve his management practices if we 
are to meet, this demand for timber. 


Mr. Merritzi. We have to look ahead for the next 100 years in some 
of these things. 
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It is not just for tomorrow. 

Chairman Haypen. Trees do not grow in a week. 

Mr. Merritt. That is right, except that down South they say they 
grow in a week. 

That is about all I wish to mention on these two subjects. 

I will ask Mr. Kaylor to touch on the subject of reforestation. 

Chairman Haypen. Mr. Kaylor. 


TREE PLANTING APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Kaytor. Senator Hayden, we appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before your committee. My name is Joseph F. Kaylor. T am 
a member of the legislative committee of the Association of State 
Foresters. I wish to speak in support of the appropriations for tree 
planting. They are in two categories, and the association of State 
foresters is vitally concerned regarding the restoration of the $500,000 
item for what is known as title IV, reforestation on lands not now 
being reforested by any agency. These United States, as you have in- 
dicated, have millions of acres of idle land in cutover forest tracts 
which are not regenerating another crop of trees for timber production. 

But we are not solely concerned about timber production. We 
realize that our uses of wood fiber every day are expanding to the 
y0Int where we believe that in another several decades our wood fiber 
supply will be in short supply, the very thing that you mentioned, 
and we have every reason to believe that a large share of that produc- 
tion to meet that growing need can be grown on the 460 million acres 
of private land, a large share of it on private land, exclusive of the 
national forests. 

We are taking into consideration increased efficiency in the manage- 
ment of private timber companies, but we also are not overlooking 
the fact that our responsibility as State foresters rests with the farm- 
managed areas, the little fellow who can produce a few cords of 
wood and get it toa mill or get it into poles or logs, so that that supply, 
close to home, if we are able to generate it by the planting of a few 
thousand trees each year, will help g get us over that hump. In times 
of emergency, war, and other emergencies, we need those little fel- 
lows, those little mills to help us over the hump. 

We are here speaking for those people today. Our population is 
growing so rapidly that many areas will need every additional acre 
to produce wood fiber to meet that demand. The title IV program 
to which I referred is a very far-reaching authority to permit the 
States and the Federal Government to join in a cooperative venture, 
and apply the same techniques and facilities as are now under the 
Clarke-McNary law, which was enacted in 1924. More States are 
joining in the title TV agreements, and some are on the waiting list, 
which calls for providing funds, if they are made available, to supply 
the necessary cooperative assistance in carrying on the projects. 


STATE COOPERATION 


In fact plans are in the formative stage for over $1 million of 
projects. I might say that the States have acepted this additional 
responsibility, and have signed up in good faith to provide tree plant- 
ing stock to some tens of “millions of acres in private ownership not 
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now covered by authority for reforestation under the Clarke-McNary 
program, or the soil-bank programs. 

The States are growing millions of trees for these projects. The 
present appropri iation for the Clarke- -McNary IV program, that is, 
this year, is the $1,308,000. However, the administration budget 

calls for cutting this amount to $308,000, or a reduction of $1 million. 

They kind of Fleave us holding a sack with only a few potatoes in it, 
and, as a result, we are not going to be able to carry on the program 
which we signed up for in good ‘faith. We are looking to your com- 
mittee to restore that cut so that we may carry on this cooperative 
program in the 45 States. 

Chairman Haypen. You would like to have it continued at least at 
the same rate at which it was authorized last year? 

Mr. Kaytor. Yes, sir. We would appreciate your concurrence in 
that. This program, as I mentioned a moment ago, has been going on 
since 1924, and it is pretty hard to break a precedent like that. It 
was something that resulted in extensive tree planting of many areas 
in the United States. Last year we produced in this country over a 
billion trees, but even with this quantity produced and produced 
annually we are going to be many, many years planting the 53 million 
acres that are now in private ownership in the United States. So I 
would ask, as Mr. Merrill has indicated, and I join with him, for the 
restoration of both title IV, the half million dollars, because we can 


use every penny of it, and the restoration of the Clarke-McNary-IV 
to $1,308,000. 


Thank you, sir. 
Chairman Haypven. Mr. Fred H. Lang is the next witness. 


Strate ForEstRY COMMISSION, LITTLE Rock, ARK. 
STATEMENT OF FRED H. LANG, STATE FORESTER 
FOREST RESEARCH FUNDS 


Mr. Lane. My name is Fred H. Lang, and I am a State forester of 
Arkansas, at Little Rock. I represent the forestry commission in the 
Arkansas Wood Products Association, which cousists of approxi- 
mately 350 sawmillers and pulpmen, most of which are small-business 
men. 

Up until 1934, for 100 years, Arkansas had exploited its forested 
areas with little thought to the future. During that period it ranked 
high in the Nation’s production, producing as high as 2 billion feet 
of lumber, I think in 1909. We wound up 100 years and still had 
approximately 22 million acres of forest land and now have 20 million, 
at this point. 

We have three forest experiment stations serving Arkansas, one at 
Crossett, which I think has gained some national fame and is well 
known; one at Harrison to service the upper hardwood and pine areas; 
and one at Stoneville, Miss., which services the delta hardwoods. 

Incidentally the delta has produced some of the finest hardwoods 
the country has ever known. 

These stations are progressing rapidly with their work, but, as is 
the case with all research, every time you find out or solve one basic 
problem, several other new problems need probing. One of the most 
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outstanding problems is the water requirements of a pine tree. It 
flabbergasted me to find out that a 10-inch pine tree, to maintain 
maximum growth during the growing season, transpired over a barrel 
of water a day. That is more rainfall than we ever hope to get. So 
we are finding out tremendous things then about what it requires 
to have the density of our stand just right in order to use all the water, 
and we have also found out that in a dry year trees stop growing on 
or before July 1, whereas if they have plenty of water they will grow 
for the last of the year, as we had good rainfall, through November, 
putting on the high density wood which produced more pulp. 
Arkansas has one new pulp mill which started producing paper in 
January, and another very large mill is to be completed by May. 


ANTICIPATED HARDWOOD DEMAND 


Chairman Haypen. That is for the use of hardwood ¢ 

Mr. Lang. No, sir, that is for the use of pine. Of course, industry 
does not tell you exactly what they are thinking, but we suspect there 
will be a good deal of hardwood used in the new mill that is supposed 
to be started in May. That will require an additional 650,000 cords 
of pulpwood a year, whether it be hardwood or pine. Although in- 
dustry has taken advantage of the findings of research, essentially the 
research is most helpful to our small landowners. We have 123,000 
farmers in the State of Arkansas who own a few acres of woodlot, 
you might say. and the farmers are constantly going to these experi- 
ment stations to find out how to improve the management of their 
woodlots. We have 662 tree farmers in the State who manage about 
314 million acres of land. 

[ personally feel that every cent that is spent for research returns 
manyfold in a broader tax base, a better economy, and so on. It is 
anintangible. You cannot pinpoint, but you can feel. 

I realize you are busy with a full schedule today. If you would 
care to ask any questions, I would be glad to answer them. 

Chairman Haypen. I was intrigued to know the advances that have 
been made in producing pulp from hardwoods. 

Mr. Lane. I think the high-grade book papers are made from hard- 
woods, and the Crossett Co. has put into operation within the last few 
years a mill which uses oak entirely for milk carton stock. They have 
not ironed out all the bugs. 

I will say this, that one of the big men in the International Paper 
Co. told me that they are making tremendous advances in their 
research laboratories for the use of hardwoods, and it holds great 
promise. I believe we will use them some day. But research is 
essential, particularly for the small fellow. 


HARDWOOD RESEARCH 


Chairman Haypren. Research in hardwoods has not progressed at 
the fast rate that soft woods research has. 

Mr. Lane. That is right. It is quite a complex problem. For in- 
stance, in the uplands we are faced with the problem of increasing 
growth and still maintaining quality. If you thin a stand of young 
hardwood, in 4 or 5 years you will find little branches right down 
to the ground, what we call the McCormack branching, which, of 
course, reduces the quality of the product. That is one of the problems. 
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In the bottom lands the problems are that there are so many different 
types of sites that it is a pretty tough, long, drawnout problem to 
solve all the types of management you need in the bottom lands or 
hardwoods. But it is progressing rapidly. 

Chairman Haypen. In other words, each hardwood has its own 
problems. 


Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. There are what they call factory hardwoods, 
which are what the lumbermen call the hard hardwoods, such as the 
oaks and hickories, and the soft hardwoods, such as gums and maples, 
and so on. They can be used and are being used, the soft hardwood. 
Our problems are with the factories. 


Chairman Haypen. I see. Thank you for your statement. 
Mr. Lane. Thank you. 
(Mr. Lang’s prepared statement follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Fred H. Lang, I 
am State forester of the State Forestery Commission at Little Rock, Ark. I 
represent both the forestry commission and the Arkansas Wood Products Associ- 
ation and wish to speak in behalf of certain forestry items in the proposed 1959 
fiscal year budget, specifically, the need for additional appropriations for forest 
research to be channeled through the Southern Forest Experiment Station, United 
States Forest Service, New Orleans, La. 

Gentlemen, until 1934, Arkansas had exploited its vast forest area for over 
100 years with little concern for the future. Over this span of years our State 
ranked high in the Nation’s forest production. It still ranks seventh or eighth in 
output. Even with the drain on our woodlands we still had nearly 22 million 
acres of forests, two-thirds of the total area. During the middle thirties came 
State first protection, research and best of all the realization by the public that 
our forests were a necessary and renewable resource; that we could in effect pro- 
duce more and better timber in continuing crops. 

First established in 1934, the Crosset branch station began to study different 
systems of intensive forest management to use in the loblolly-shortleaf pine area. 
It became a mecca for delegations from Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, in 
addition to our own State eager to learn how to produce this forest crop which 
was yearly gaining in unit value. 

As the rudiments of forest management are learned and put into practice 
new uvenues of study open up and the station now finds itself with more im- 
portant work than it can handle, among which is: 

1. Soil-water relations.—Studies to date indicate that for medium and well- 
stocked stands soil moisture is limiting to tree growth each summer, even on deep 
soils with maximum water holding capacity. In dry years some stands run 
out of water and growth stops by or before July 1. 

2. Genetics of shortleaf-loblolly pine-—Work in tree improvement to date has 
yielded enough information to indicate that future studies will pay tremendous 
dividends. 

In 1146, through the efforts of the Arkansas Forestry Commission a branch 
forest experiment station was established at Harrison, Ark., to fill an urgent 
need for solving the many forest problems of our Ozark Mountains. Memory, 
though dim, still remained of the vast quantities of white oak bourbon staves, 
furniture, wagon stock and shortleaf pine, harvested through the years on over 
6 million acres of forest. Slow growth and poorly stocked stands had contributed 
much to our loss of population. In this land of small ownerships the major 
economy seems to be the growth of timber, chiefly hardwoods, of high quality. 

The branch station is progressing well in its forest management, range and 
watershed research; however, new investigations constantly need probing and in 
order to give optimum service the station needs additional funds. Important new 
projects appear to be: 

1. Upland hardwood management: The problem here is to learn how to in- 
crease growth rates without sacrificing quality. 

2. Use of aerial techniques for eliminating scrub species, and for sowing seed, 
offer great hope of reestablishing satisfactory stands at a reasonable cost. 

To service the 314 million acres of forest land in the delta area of east Arkansas, 
the Stoneville, Miss., branch station has long been working on forest growth 
problems. Some of the Nation’s finest hardwoods have been grown in this 
area; but because of the variety of types and sites, the determination of proper 
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forest practice is necessarily a diverse and drawn-out field of study. Present 
indications are that forest management is not only economical but attractive 
from a rapid growth standpoint. Insects, diseases, and the effects of repeated 
fires are a major problem. 

We need to get on with the work, and characteristically new problems are 
pressing for field study. Some of these are water influences, diseases and 
insects, management systems for diverse types and tree improvement. 

Gentlemen, in essence forest research is aimed at the small landowner, to 
show him more profitable and permanent methods of handling his woodlands. 
Arkansas farm owners, 123,000 of them, generally rank low in forest manage- 
ment. However, show them how to make a profit and they are quick to capitalize. 

Already 662 tree farmers are managing their 3% million forest acres on 
continuous production; and the roll is swelling monthly. Many forestry experts 
are convinced that the small landowners hold the key to future forest production. 

It is my opinion that funds already expended have returned many times to 
a broader tax base, more income, and a generally improved economy. Urgent 
needs for expansion of the work constitute an investment sure to yield hand- 
some returns. Therefore, I urge you to increase by $730,000 the appropriation 
for forest research in the South, of which Arkansas will get its share. A healthy 
forest economy is not only a must for our State, but the entire Nation as 
well, and it is a sound economy. All we need to learn is the right know-how. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your indulgence in hearing me. 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. George W. Dean and Mr. W. H. King 


will be the next witnesses. 


VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


STATEMENTS OF GEORGE W. DEAN, STATE FORESTER, VIRGINIA 
DIVISION OF FORESTRY; AND W. H. KING, PRESIDENT, BURKE- 
VILLE VENEER CO0., INC., BURKEVILLE, VA. 


INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS FOR FOREST RESEARCH 


Mr. Dean. My name is George W. Dean, and I am the State 
forester for the Virginia Division of Forestry, a division of the Vir- 
ginia Department of Conservation and Development, for the State of 
Vi irginia. 

First of all, I want to thank you for the privilege of appearing, and, 
secondly, I want to concur wholeheartedly, as a member of the Asso- 
ciation of State Foresters, and as a past president, in what Mr. 
Kaylor and Mr. Merrill stated in their statements and their requests. 

I would like to talk to you direct rather than read this, but, in the 
interest of time, with vour permission, I will read it. 

My purpose here is on behalf of the department and timber interests 
in Virginia, to request that the appropriation for forest research 
for 1959 be substantially increased in Virginia and certain other 
Southern States. In Virginia, the immediate need is for a minimum 
of $100,000 per year. Elsewhere, you have been or will be presented 
with a report covering the technical need for this research. 

In the interest of brevity and to avoid duplication, my comments 
are directed to the economic need and the status of Federal forest 
research in the Piedmont region of Virginia and North Carolina. 

Despite the fact that Virginia was one of the earliest States settled 
by the white man, 60 percent—6 acres out of every 10—are covered 
with some type of woody growth. Unfortunately, large areas—mil- 
lions of acres—are covered with cull hardwoods which have no present 
or foreseeable future value. Worse still, they occupy the ground so 
densely that it is impossible for better species to become established 
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or to grow unless costly and excessive expensive remedial forestry 
measures are used. 

Chairman Haypen. Do you fine that the hardwoods will grow suck- 
ers and sprout up again ? 

Mr. Dean. It sprouts up; that is right. What we find throughout 
the Piedmont region and the coastal region, too, before we had fire 
control even as good as it is now, first it would burn through the little 
trees when they were as big as your thumb, or, if it didn’t kill them, 
it would burn a place in the base of them about the size of your finger- 
nail, and, as the tree grew, it would have rot which would grow, 
and the result would be that you would have a tree there taking out 
the potential of the ground. 

Even if it grew to a large size, you would have just a ring of good 
wood around, which could not be harvested. The result is that there 
are millions of acres up and down the Piedmont country that are cov- 
ered with that type of trees. If we are ever going to get good trees 
growing age Lin, some w ay or another we have to get those out che: aply, 
Inexpensiv rely , and get the land growing. 


JUNIPER TREE ERADICATION IN ARIZONA 


Chairman Haypen. If you ever find a way to do that, I hope it will 
work on the juniper tree that we have in Arizona. We have a terrible 
time trying to eradicate those. We feel that they are water consum- 
ing, and in our country water is so valuable for irrigation and other 
uses that if some way could be found to increase the water yield of our 
watersheds it would bea big help. 

Mr. Dean. I think there may be a connection there, Senator, in this 
respect. I have been reading, and I try to keep briefed on it. and I 
note that shortly after we began to use the heavy bulldozers and disk- 
ings in the hardwood sections. then we began to notice that the range 
people were doing the same thing out in ‘the West to get rid of the 
juniper and your chaparral. So, since they are all growing plants, 
what we find out in forest research may apply to sagebrush and irri- 
gation and so on. 

We foresters need to know, and we must have some knowledge of, 
the less costly and more effective measures of converting these millions 
of acres to forest products of economic value. The big companies, 
doing it by hundreds of thousands of acres, which have the capital, are 
using expensive bulldozers and disking methods. But the little man, 
as I propose to show here, just cannot do that. We like to think that 
we are one of the progressive forest States. 


LEGISLATIVE 





STUDY COMMISSION 


Tn 1954, the General Assembly of Virginia created a spec ‘ial legisla- 
tive study commission to study the forestry conditions in Virginia. 
This commission found cone ‘lusively that the most critical forest con- 
ditions prevail in the Piedmont region. 

In 1956. a statewide forest survey made jointly by the forest indus- 
tries, the State of Virginia. and the Federal Government confirmed 
that the Piedmont region is the most critical. Studies of similar North 
Carolina reports showed the Piedmont region to be the most critical] 
in the State. 
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The Nation, and the States located on the eastern seaboard close to 
the centers of population, cannot afford to allow these millions of 
acres to remain unproductive. The Nation which most effectively 


husbands and develops its natural resources will either rule the world, 
or maintain its democratic status. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


The problems involved in more and sustained production are pri- 
marily twofold; first, the pattern of land ownership and second, the 
technical knowledge of the most effective methods of “what to do and 
how to do it.” 

About 90 percent of the land in this region is in the small farmer- 
type ownership, averaging about 86 acres of timberland each. Be- 

vause of this type ownership, remedial measures must be simple, and 
easy too and cheap to put into effect. 

In an effort to encourage the use of better forestry production 
practices on this type of land, Virginia, during the next biennium, 
will spend some $300,000 on its forestry service to land owners pro- 
gram. 

Part of it comes from the forest products industry, and in Virginia 
they voluntarily have levied upon themselves a tax used for this sort 
of thing. I mentioned that, and I want toemphasize it for this reason, 
to show that the State is doing a great, great deal. 

In addition, the State will, during the next biennium, spend in 
excess of $2 million to control ravaging forest fires, and to promote 
reforestation. 

GOVERN MENT PURCHASE OF FOREST LANDS 


There is something that we feel is very, very important, and that is 
this. During the mid-1930’s, the F ederal Government purchased some 
45,000 acres of land in the Vi irginia Piedmont for forestry purposes. 
All of this land is still available in the State or Federal ownership for 
experimental forests. One tract, five well-designed buildings were 
constructed as a forest experimental center. That was in the 1930’s. 
Since that time, this center was activated, was deactivated, reactivated, 
deactivated, reactivated, and is presently deactivated, no less than 
4 times. 

It is now in the deactivated status and has been for some 10 years. 
These splendid buildings that were put up at the expense of the tax- 
payers, running into thousands of dollars, are fast deteriorating. The 

value of the research projects instituted at the cost of many thousands 
of dollars are rapidly deteriorating through neglect. They started 
very worthwhile experiments, experiments that were beginning to 
yield much information of the very type that we need. They were 
abandoned. I don’t want to go into the reasons why. I don’t know. 
Somebody wrote them off one time. 

If the Federal Government is to recover in part some return on 
the thousands of dollars already invested in this Lee Experimental 
Center, positive action must be prompt and substantial. Surely this, 
an sited established research center, should be reactivated and the 
best possible return on the investment already made recovered before 
the new funds are spent to establish other new centers or expand al- 
ready established active centers. 
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I want to emphasize that. We believe that here is something where 
there has been a lot of money put in, Federal money, and instead of 
expanding elsewhere, establishing new ones, we ought to use these. 


REACTIVATION OF EXPERIMENT CENTER REQUESTED 





It is our hope that the committee will recommend the request that 
the Southern Forest Farmers Association, which includes the above 
request for $100,000, to reactivate the Lee Experiment Center at Pied- 
mont, Va. I certainly thank you. 







STATEMENT OF W. H. KiNG 





Mr. Kine. My name is W. H. King, and I am president of Burke- 
ville Veneer Co., Inc., Burkeville, Va. 

First I want to thank you for the privilege and opportunity to re- 
late to you some of the problems connected with the forest industry. 
These problems are so many and varied, yet closely related, even if I 
were qualified to discuss them all with you, it would take too much 
of your valuable time. 

I shall not long dwell on the future need or drain on our forests; 
however, the agricultural economists at Virginia Polytechnie Insti- 
tute say that by 1975 the need will be greater by 29 percent and by the 
vear 2000, the need will probably be around 80 percent greater than 
it is now. If these figures are authentic, then we cannot afford to 
longer delay our research program. 

It is true that the United States Forest Service has done a lot in this 
field, yet they have hardly scratched the surface. We must have a 
higher yield of good timber from our forest lands. This can only 
come about through an all inclusive program of research. 

There is so much we need to know in order to get a higher yield. 
We need to do the same things to the production ‘of forests that we 
have done to corn and other agricultural items. 

It may be that hybrid trees is the answer. We need to know. The 

rater retained values of forests is an accepted fact. We must keep 
thane forests on a sustaining yield or future generations are going 
to suffer. 
























IMPORTANCE OF WATER 





Chairman Haypen. I have heard it said that in time to come water 
will be the most valuable product that is derived from the forests. 

Mr. Kine. No doubt, Senator, that will be. 

Chairman Haypen. Water is getting to be the scarcest commodity 
there is in America today. 

Mr. Kine. If you know the history of Asia, and places where at 
one time they did have forests, when they were exploited, they were 
in a bad fix and will forever be in a bad fix, I feel, because of the 
lack of forests. 

There are hundreds of thousands of acres of timberland in the 
Eastern and Northeastern parts of the United States that have timber 
of little or no commercial value and never will have because of species, 
types and so forth. We must have an extensive research program 
in this area, and it can be had without spending 1 cent of money for 
land. 
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In Virginia the United States Forest Service owns more than 
1,800,000 acres of land in the George Washington and Jefferson Na- 
tional Forests. 

This is more than 8 percent of the total acreage in Virginia. Just 
a few miles away from the national forests, the United States Forest 
Service owns what is known as the Lee Experimental Station. This 
has more than 2,800 acres, and adjacent to this experimental station, 
Virginia owns close to 45,000 acres that I am sure could be used by 
the — States Forest Service for research and experiments, if 
needed. 


LEE EXPERIMENTAL STATION 


Through the years there have been some experiments carried on 
at Lee Experimental Station; however, due to the lack of funds, 
it has been practically impossible to have more than a forest custodian 
there. Right now I think that is just about it, and, for a while, we 
didn’t have him there. 

Lee Experimental Station has been closed down several times be- 
cause of lack of funds. There are several buildings there that now 
van be salvaged. Ina few years this will not be true. 

Because the problems encountered in forestry throughout the East 
and Northeast United States are similar to those of the land area now 
owned by the United States Forest Service in Virginia, and any value 
of research and experiment derived from this area would be appli- 
cable to the total East and Northeast, we feel that Lee Experimental 
Station is ideally situated to have a large, well-equipped, well- 
manned laboratory and research center and should be developed in 


all haste. This Nation cannot afford to longer neglect this most im- 
portant work. 

_Again thanking you for your time; we appreciate it most highly, 
sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 

The next witnesses will be Mr. J. H. Kitchens, Jr., Mr. Warren 
Dietrich, and Mr. W. M. Palmer, Jr. 


LOUISIANA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


STATEMENTS OF JAMES H. KITCHENS, JR., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY ; 
WARREN DIETRICH, FOREST MANAGER, PARDEE CO., MINDEN, 


LA.; AND W. M. PALMER, JR., CHIEF FORESTER, NEBO OIL CO., 
INC., NATCHITOCHES, LA. 


REHABILITATION OF FOREST RESOURCES 


Mr. Kirrcuens. Mr. Chairman, I will take just a little of your time, 
but with your permission, I would like to refer to my notes. 

My name is James H. Kitchens, Jr., and I am executive secretary 
for the Louisiana Forestry Association. 

This organization has 2,500 actual active members, most of which 
are farmers, forest landowners, business and professional men, who 
are vitally interested in rehabilitating the forest resources of 
Louisiana. 

It is a pleasure to appear before you today in behalf of a $75,000 
item above the present budget estimate for forest research investiga- 
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tions by the Alexandria Research Center in the gulf coastal slash- 
longleaf pine type. 

Forest research is highly important in Louisiana because the future 
prosperity of the State depends largely on the productivity of its 
forest lands. Over 16 million acres or 60 percent of the total area is 
forest land, suitable only for tree growth. Twelve million acres are 
in the uplands where pine is the main species. This land is owned by 
more than 100,000 individuals and companies. 

These lands are producing only 40 percent of their potential. 
Nearly 3 million acres are in need of complete reforestation. Another 
3 million acres have failed to restock naturally, even though seed 
trees are present. In addition to the enormous reforestation problem, 
weed hardwoods have invaded stands on 6 million acres, which make 
pine stocking more difficult to achieve. 

It will require at least 35 years to bring pines back to these cutover 
lands by conventional methods of transplanting nursery-grown seed- 
lings. Additional research is urgently needed to find faster, cheaper, 
and more effective means of doing the job. 


IMPORTANCE OF FOREST INDUSTRY 


Despite the present low production from our forest lands, forest 
industry is the biggest employer in the State. Over 60,000 people earn 
$240 million annually in harvesting and manufacturing the forest 
crop. Early restoration of the depleted lands will mean more jobs 
and greater prosper ity in the entire economy. 

Louisiana’s biggest agricultural crop is cattle—not cotton. Under- 
standably, this seems like an odd thought to inject into a discussion 
of forest research needs. But more than half of the 2 million cows in 
our State use forest range for grazing. Range beef cattle provide 
thousands of our hill farmers with a substantial portion of their 
income. The Alexandria station conducts research on the use of 
native forage by these cattle. Unfortunately, conflicts are arising 
from the multiple use of forest land, which can only be solved by 
intensive research. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF ALEXANDRIA RESEARCH 


I think it is highly important to carefully appraise past accom- 
plishments when considering the additional financing of any enter- 
prise. The Alexandria Research Center has compiled an enviable 
record over the past 11 years, since it was established. Their work 
is known and used throughout the South—not just in Louisiana. I 
would like to give you a few examples of their accomplishments. 

1. They have found how to sow longleaf pine seed directly by 
airplane rather than to plant seedlings. This means 1,000 acres can 
be sown in a single day—the equivalent of a winter’s work with 2 
planting machines. The key to the solution of this problem was 
the finding of a chemical coating to keep birds and rodents from 
eating the seed. 

Chairman Haypen. That is what I was going to ask you. How do 
you save the seed from being consumed by birds? 

Mr. Krrcenens. I br ought you samples. These are longleaf pine 
seeds, untreated. Through this research program, this repellant has 
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been developed. This is anthroquinone, a bird repellant, very success- 
ful, and this is aerosan. 

Through this research program they have developed and have 
broken the mystery of being able to direct seed longleaf pine, and 
this is being used all over the South today. 

Chairman Haypen. Is it expensive to treat the seed ? 

Mr. Kircuens. No, sir. It is a practical method. Foresters 
throughout the world had tried to solve this problem for more than 
100 years. 

2. Hardwood control research at Alexandria has pioneered the way 
for cheaper and better methods of deadening cull hardwoods by 
using chemicals. Results of this work are used widely throughout the 
entire South. 

3. Range and cattle management studies have shown that beef 
production from common, range cattle using native forest fora 
can be doubled. Results of this work benefit Louisiana hill farmers 
whose facilities for improved pastures and blooded stock are sharply 
limited. This is the only work of its kind underway in the South. 

I know it will be gratifying to you to learn that these results are 
going into practice as ‘apidly as they are proven. Moreover, accel- 

erated reforestation throughout the State and in neighboring States 
can be attributed to this research. 


LOCAL COOPERATION 


Proof that research is needed and wanted can be found in the fact 
that Federal funds are heavily supplemented by local interests in 
several ways. 

First, the Louisiana Forestry Commission assigns one technical man 
to the center’s staff and pays his full expenses. Second, local stock- 
men provide cattle and feed for range-research projects, industrial 
forest landowners donate seed, seedlings, equipment, land, and man- 
power for many studies. 

More important, however, tens of thousands of barren acres have 
been reforested in recent years by direct seeding methods developed 
at the Alexandria station. 

The most dramatic of these is the T. L. James Co., who is seeding, 
by air, 90,000 acres of land leased in the last year. 

An excellent start has been made, but expanded research is ur gently 
needed. We must extend our direct-seeding findings with longleaf 
pine to the other southern pine species. Problems of natural regenera- 
tion must be studied so methods of overcoming obstacles can be de- 
vised. Heavy seedling losses from town ants, crickets, and tipmoth, 
insect pests centered in Louisiana , necessitate early study so reforesta- 
tion programs will not be delayed. Finally, range studies should be 
expanded to determine basic er between forage quality and 
quantity and timber stocking so livestock and trees can be produced in 
a reasonable, compatible manner. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUESTED 


I respectfully urge this committee’s consideration to our request for 
an additional $75,01 (00 above the present budget estimate for range and 
forest management studies in the gulf coastal slash- longleaf type. 
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With just another moment of imposition, I think you would be 
interested in seeing the pictures. We have 2.8 million acres of land, 
as shown in this picture, and we are planting it as rapidly as we can, 
using machines. You see 3 in tandem there, and in some cases we use 
as many as 8, going across a wheatfield. Through the development 
of this direct-seeding program, we are seeding by air, using light 
airplanes where 1,000 acres can be seeded in a day. 

But we further need to develop this technique of seeding with lob- 
lolly, so we can get to areas like this, which are inaccessible, as you 
can see, for machines and hand planting. Of course, there is a cull 
hardwood control program which must be carried out in connection 
with them. 

_ Chairman Haypen. Two interesting things happened out in my 
State of Arizona, with respect to the migration of the lumber industry. 
One, the Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co., of which George Hum- 
phrey, the former Secretary of the Treasury, was manager, in Michi- 
gan, cut out all their timber, and then looked around for someplace to 
move their mills. They made a contract with a man who had acquired 
timber rights from the Santa Fe Railroad Co., who had been granted 
alternate sections from 40 miles on each side of the track. They moved 
their mills to Williams, Ariz. Then the Cady Lumber Co. came from 
Louisiana; they had done the same thing. They cut all of their timber 
and then they moved their mill to McNary, Ariz., where the mills are 
now operating. If they had had the knowledge then that they have 
now, it would not have been necessary for either the Michigan mill or 
the Louisiana mill to move to Arizona. 

Mr. Kircuens. That is right, sir. 
Mr. Dietrich is with the Pardee Co. 





STATEMENT OF WARREN DIETRICH 


Mr. Drerricn. I am forest manager for the Pardee Co. Our com- 
pany owns 60,000 acres of land, but we feel like we are a small land- 
owner. Our stuff is divided into better than 100 tracts in 14 parishes. 

The techniques that these research fellows develop have to be appli- 
cable to our small tracts for us to use them. We have to cooperate with 
the bigger man to use his airplane. What we were thinking of is if 
we could develop these direct-seeding methods so the little man, and 
we have 104,000 of them in Louisiana with 55 acres each, he could use 
these loblolly and shortleaf pine treated seed with a hand seeder and 
walk over his area and do it in a day instead of this hand-planting 
method. We could use this same hand-seeding device and develop 
some hybrid seed that would get rid, maybe, of your juniper and our 
cull hardwoods, The reason I am here is to speak for the $75,000 
that we want for the central Louisiana southern station. I thank you 
for listening to me, sir. 

(Mr. Dietrich’s prepared statement follows :) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Warren Dietrich, forest 
manager for The Pardee Co. at Minden, La. 

Although our company owns 60,000 acres in Louisiana, our forests comprise 122 
tracts located in 14 parishes. The techniques and methods in forest research, 
therefore, have to be applicable to small tracts as well as larger ones. Other 
statements have already revealed to you the dependence of Louisiana on the 
forest resource. 

Research or the development of techniques to do the job efficiently and rapidly 
is vitally needed to get the South’s forest land into full production. Research is 
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needed for the small-forest 7 ner as well as the larger owner. Statistics indicate 
the reason. In the South, 125 million acres out of the total of 193 million acres 
of forest lands are in ow sintiies of 500 acres or less. On this acreage, only 34 


percent are practicing forestry, yet the forest industry depends upon the small 
owners for 75 percent of its raw material. 


In Louisiana, the pattern is much the same—104,000 small owners hold 6 mil- 
lion acres, or an average of 55 acres each. To these owners there is need for an 
economical and rapid method to get his lands into timber production. 

Direct seeding and effective cull hardwood control are two of the most press- 
ing needs for fuller development of small holdings. The answers to these prob- 
lems can be had through research only. Direct seeding of loblolly and shortleaf 
pine—can it be done by the hand-operated seeder; can the small owner use the 
same seeder he uses for his pasture seeding? What about chemical removal of 


cull hardwoods by some selective herbicide applied as simply and as cheaply as 
the hand-seeding possibility? 


In other words, the future of the forests of Louisiana and the South is in the 
hands of the small forest owners. Intelligent research methods can and will 
point the way in achieving full forest production on small ownerships as well as 
the large holdings. The $75,000 item for which I am speaking will enable the 


Alexandria Research Center to more nearly fulfill its responsibilities in the field. 
Thank you. 


Mr. Kircuens. Mr. Palmer is the chief forester for the Nebo Oil 
Co. 


STATEMENT OF W. M. PALMER 


Mr. Pater. I would just like to reemphasize a little of what has 
already been said and perhaps add another point. I am also chairman 
of the advisory committee to the Alexandria Research Center, a com- 
mittee composed of foresters, landowners and range and game special- 
ists, to advise the station on what the needs of the landowner really are. 

This direct seeding, of course, is one thing where the work has been 
concentrated at this particular center, for the work throughout the 
South, and although they have developed a satisfactory method of 
direct seeding the longleaf, they still have not been successful in work- 
ing out a satisfactory way of direct seeding loblolly, shortleaf and 
slash pine. The result of that work if they could work out the prob- 
lems, would be applicable from Virginia down through Florida and 
clear across to Texas. 

So it would cover a very broad area, even though the center is lo- 
vated in Louisiana. It helps not only the small owners but the larger 
landowners and the Forest Service who also owns quite a bit of land 
in that entire area. To go along with this accelerated reforestation 
program which is being carried out in the South, there is an urgent 
need for more seed to do the work with, so we can’t get too far ahead 
on one without bringing the other up. 

Additional work needs to be done in stimulation of seed produc- 
tion from our trees. The demand for more wood requires improve- 
ment of the types of trees that we are growing, which is a genetics 
program. ‘This center is cooperating with other genetic studies that 
are being made throughout the South and throughout the United 
States. 

They are just part of an overall program in that genetics study. 


INSECT CONTROL 


Another thing that is not getting attention, which is sorely needed, 
is Insect control, particul: wly insect control. In Louisiana and Texas 
we are plagued with what they call the Texas leaf cutting ant, which 
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prevents you from planting trees where those ants are located, and 
prevents natural regeneration in those areas. . Although we have 
methods of checking them, we have no way of really controlling them. 
The area of infestation is rapidly spreading. So additional work 
needs to be done on that. 

One other point I would like to mention is the pine tip moth which 
has greatly retarded growth of loblolly and shortleaf pine. As far 
as I know, there is no research work being done on its control. That 
would accelerate growth in that if that could be taken care of. I did 
want to highlight my statement. I appreciate this opportunity. 

Thank you. 

(Mr. Palmer’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF W. M. PALMER, JR., CHIEF FORESTER, Neso Ot. Co., Ine.., 
NATCHITOCHES, La. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is W. M. Palmer, Jr. 
I am chief forester for Nebo Oil Co. of Natchitoches, La. I am also chairman 
of the advisory committee to the Alexandria Research Center. This commit- 
tee, composed of foresters, landowners, and range and wildlife specialists meets 
annually to review the program of the research center and advise them of the 
most urgent research needs of the forest landowners. 

I would like to just briefly review the program and needs for expansion in 
research at the Alexandria Research Center. 

As others have pointed out, research in the field of direct seeding of south- 
ern pines has been concentrated at this center. They have successfully de- 
veloped methods of direct seeding longleaf. Much is left te be done to de- 
velop methods of direct seeding the other southern pine species which will have 
broad application from Virginia to Texas. Already landowners throughout the 
South are converging on this center for answers. 

As progress is made in practical seeding of pine species demands are being 
made for means of stimulating seed production. Additional research is man- 
datory, particularly so, since the need is for seed from superior trees. 

The demand for greater production of wood for expanding forest products in- 
dustries requires faster growing, better quality and disease resistant trees. The 
Alexandria Research Center is a part of the broad tree improvement research 
program in the South. To meet this same demand for more wood, better guides 
for the management and cutting of artificially established stands must be given 
to the forest landowners. 

Much has been done but much more must be done to provide forest land- 
owners with successful methods of controlling undesirable hardwood trees and 
brush on pineland. 

At the present time only a limited amount of work is being done on the control 
of forest insects. In Louisiana and Texas, and the infested area is spreading, 
Texas leaf cutting ants are causing widespread destruction of young planted 
trees and natural reproduction. Present recommended measures only check these 
destructive pests, they do not control them. With the new insecticide on the 
market today, there must be some practical and effective method of controlling 
these ants. Research is needed. 

The pine tip moth has greatly retarded the growth of planted pines throughout 
the South. To my knowledge no research is being conducted to develop a prac- 
tical control measure. It is badly needed. 

Mr. Chairman, I have pointed up only the more pressing needs for additional 
research, I have also pointed out that although this center is located in Louisiana 
the results of their work have a much broader geographical application. I 
earnestly request that your committee give favorable consideration to our request 
for an additional $75,000 for research at the Alexandria Research Center. 


Chairman Hayprn. Did any of you gentlemen or anyone represent- 
ing your organizations, appear before the House Committee on Appro- 
priations in this matter ? 

Mr. Kircuens. No. Mr. Myers presented a statement in behalf of 
this program. 

Chairman Haypen. Next will be Mr. Myers and his group. 
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Forest FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENTS OF J. WALTER MYERS, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
FOREST FARMERS ASSOCIATION, ATLANTA, GA.; J. V. WHIT- 
FIELD, NORTH CAROLINA, DIRECTOR AND FORMER PRESIDENT, 
FOREST FARMERS ASSOCIATION, WALLACE, N. C.; H. FREEMAN 
LATHROP, FORESTER AND MANAGER, LIGHTSEY BROS., MILEY, 
S. C.; AND FRANK A. ALBERT, DIRECTOR, GEORGIA FOREST 

RESEARCH COUNCIL, MACON, GA. 





1959 FOREST SERVICE BUDGET ESTIMATES 










Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, we have several witnesses here today. ! 
My name is J. Walter Myers. I am the executive director of the ) 
Forest Farmers Association; we have had the pleasure of appearing ' 
before this committee on a number of other occasions. 
Chairman Haypen. The membership of that association extends 
from where to where / 
Mr. Myers. It extends from Texas to Virginia, and from Missouri 
to Florida. So it is actually 15 States in the South, Senator. 
It is roughly the area that is in the map right there. 
We have met with a number of the State groups and discussed at 
length the 1959 budget estimate. We have reviewed the Forest Service 
items at some length and discussed the matter with numerous land- 
owners and organizations, both governmental and private. 
We have come up with an estimate of what we feel would be a 
minimum research program to keep pace with the growing develop- 
ment. 
First I would like to say that we do indorse the budget as originally 
introduced, with the exception of our concern over a notable lack of in- 
creases for the research program, with the exception of the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis, We would certainly like to 
see that item of $400,000 stay in. 
I think this committee has a very keen knowledge of forestry, and 
our possibilities as well as our problems. I like to consider them 
opportunities rather than problems. I think this committee can 
take great pride in the support that it has given to forestry in the 
past, ‘and in the accomplishments that support has made possible. 
























DIRECT SEEDING 


I think Mr. Kitchens has pointed out very pertinently what has 
been done in the way of direct seeding. That will accomplish actual- 
ly a major transformation of certain areas, possible in a very short 
time. In west Florida, certain appropriations have made possible 
the converting to trees of barren, cutover lands that had turned into 
sandhills, yet they once supported very find stands of pine. Just re- 
cently the research sponsored by the Federal Government, and in a 
great measure supported by the local landowners, has opened up a 
way to replant those trees. 

Another example that goes a little further back is the State of 
Georgia, which I happen to be familar with, and I am also familiar 
with Louisiana and most of the other Southern States. 
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About 22 years ago in the south we didn’t have a pulp and paper 
industry ; : today, in Georgia alone, there are 9 commercial plants 
which, in 1956, used $58 million worth of raw materials, pulpwood. 
With a lot of the people voluntarily moving to the big cities and so 
forth of their own wishes, it is certainly fine that some opportunities 
in the smaller communities developed for others to stay on the land 
and to keep their land and to have a market for many of their 
products. 

The small-land holders, as I know you know, own the bulk of the 
land, timberland, in the South. 


LAND ACQUISITION BY PULP MANUFACTURERS 


Chairman Haypen. There have been considerable areas of land pur- 
chased or acquired by the paper companies. 

Mr. Myers. Actually, sir, that is quite true, but in analyzing the 
figures, it is very interesting to note that they have, in the main, pur- 
chased what was formerly lumber-company lands. They have pur- 
chased on strictly a voluntary basis, on these estate liquidation situ- 
ations that so many of our families have gone through, estates from the 
families that wanted to leave the land. In some respects they have put 
a floor under the price levels, because with people leaving the land and 
no one wanting it, it would be rather a disastrous situation. It is 
interesting to analyze those figures. As I say, the vast majority has 
been purchasing lands which have always been in the raising of trees. 
Wood, of course, is a material that is vitally important in national 
defense. It is gratifying to note that our research is keeping abreast 
at this time, and I think it is. But I think it is certainly no time to 
reduce the research efforts. 

I think that of our southern forests, and all the forests of the Nation, 
because even though our association is interested primarily in the 
South, we recognize the need. The forester really has more bounds. 
We have to look beyond our backyard and we do not want to be selfish 
about this thing. We think that for the entire Nation it is important 
that we keep abreast. 


TURPENTINE AND PULPWOOD PRODUCTIONS 


Chairman Haypen. I want to ask a question based on a point of 
curiosity. Can a tree that yields turpentine be used for pulp? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir, there are two species that, so far as I know, 
are the primary ones, or maybe the only ones, and they are slash and 
longleaf pine. Of course, both of those can be very well used for 
pulpwood. Loblolly and shortleaf and many of the other pines do not 
yield turpentine. They can be used for pulpwood. We have gotten 
together some material here, and I think rather than review this in 
detail I would like to just mention that we think that in 8 southern 
States at this time there is a particular need for a total of $730,000 to 
permit research activities to advance as we think they should. We feel 
that this is a minimum figure. We would like to see the bottomland 
hardwood research work provided with $210,000. All of this is above 
the present budget estimate. Primarily that bottom land estimate is 
for work in Mississippi and Carolina. And for the pine seed produc- 
tion, planting and handling investigation, we think a minimum of 
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$175,000 would be most helpful and would allow the program to move 
ahead. 

We are producing in the South now alone approximately 1 billion 
tree seedlings a year. That is enough to plant a million acres of plants 
a year, yet we are woefully weak in our information as to the pro- 
ducing of the trees, the actual quality of the trees, the species improve- 
ment and so forth. It seems like a very modest sum. It could be used 
very effectively. 

In the short leaf, loblolly pine, and hardwood areas of North 
Carolina, Virginia, and Arkansas we feel like approximately $970,000 
would be very desirable. 

In the gulf coastal area, the slash longleaf pine management investi- 
gation program could utilize very effectively $75,000. That is, pri- 


marily, the program that Mr. Kitchens was talking about, and we 
thoroughly endorse that statement. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


In summary, sir, we wuld respectfully request the committee’s con- 
sideration to adding $730,000 for research in these areas as indicated. 

It is certainly always a pleasure to appear before the committee and 
we appreciate your courtesy. 

Chairman Haypen. You are welcome. 

(Mr. Myers’ prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF J. WALTER MYERS, JR.. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, FOREST 
FARMERS ASSOCIATION, ATLANTA, GA. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is J. Walter Myers, Jr 
I am executive director of the Forest Farmers Association, of Atlanta, Ga. I 
am appearing before the committee, along with several other witnesses, to speak 
in behalf of certain forestry items in the proposed 1959 fiscal year budget. 

The Forest Farmers Association is an association of private timberland owners 
in 15 Southern States. There are some 3,600 individuals and companies affiliated 
with out association, who own over 25 million acres of forest lands in these 
States. The majority of these, incidentally, are small owners. 


ORIGINAL BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Our association has reviewed the 1959 budget estimate for Forest Service 
items at some length and testified at recent hearings by the House Appropriations 
Committee. We are happy to speak in support of the Forest Service budget, 
particularly since this is one of the few agencies that is annually returning 
to the Treasury approximately as much money as it receives through appropria- 
tions. I am speaking, of course, of receipts received from timber sales on na- 
tional forests and from grazing and land-use permits, ete. These receipts in the 
tiscal year 1957 were roughly $120 million, and for the fiscal year 1958 are esti- 
mated at approximately the same figure. 

Our group does want, however, to express its concern to this committee, as 
we did before the House Appropriations Committee, at the lack of increases for 
forest research, except for the Forest Products Laboratory. 

The Forest Farmers Association was pleased to note in the original budget esti- 
mate a proposed increase of $400,000 for the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., which the House has subsequently approved. The 
laboratory and its field utilization service are doing much to aid the small land- 
owner, as well as the large landowner. They are uniquely qualified to handle 
wood utilization research projects on a nationwide basis. I hope this committee 
and the Senate as a whole will also concur in this increase. 

At this point I want to extend the thanks of the Forest Farmers Association 
to this committee for its keen understanding of the value of our country’s forest 
resources and for your splendid assistance in making available adequate funds 
for protection and development of these resources. 
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You will be interested to learn that research funds approved by the Appro- 
priations Committee and voted by the Congress have hastened development of 
successful techniques in direct reforestation of longleaf pine. This work, most 
of which is being done at the United States Forest Service Center, in Alexandria, 
La., now makes it possible to replant more rapidly and economically millions 
of acres of cutover longleaf pine lands. Additional research may well make 
Similar techniques applicable with other species. 

Meanwhile, in west Florida research is making possible the rehabilitation of 
barren sandhill lands with productive pine forests. These are lands which once 
supported fine virgin forests, but until recently were absolutely worthless, and 
defied all efforts at reforestation. 

This committee can take great pride in its part in making these projects pos- 
sible. These investments in research are paying and will continue to pay 
bountiful dividends. 

As an example, the State of Georgia, which did not have a single pulp and paper 
mill until 1936, only 22 years ago, now has 9 commercial plants, which in 1956 
used $58 million worth of raw materials—pulpwood. While I do not have the 
exact figures for the entire South, at least 12 States in the area also have 
important pulp and paper industries today. This industry was made possible 
by research on how to make paper from southern pines. These figures, in- 
cidentally, do not take into account developments in our fine lumber, naval stores, 
and other wood-using industries—so they present only a partial picture. 

The small landholders who own the bulk of the timberland in the South, are 
naturally among the principal beneficiaries from such new markets; while the 
Federal Government, undoubtedly, is the one body that benefits most financially 
from such a greatly expanded tax base. Increased Federal tax income resulting 
from these developments—born from modest investments in research—will pay 
for the 1959 research item many times over; and experts predict that the South's 
forest lands can yield four times their present harvest with proper research and 
application. 

Wood is, of course, a material vitally important in national defense, and it's 
indeed gratifying to note our research in one defense field is keeping abreast of 
the times. 

But this is certainly no time to reduce the development of our forest resources ; 
but rather a time to keep our research programs adequately financed to do the 
job—for if we do get behind—no crash program will be of value in this field: 
rather we will have to count our loss in years. 

We respectfully urge this committee’s consideration to making available an 
additional $730,000 above the present budget estimate for strengthening pine and 
hardwood management research activities in the South, and particularly in 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia. The programs recommended for strengthening include: 

1. Bottom-land hardwood research: A field in which only meager informa- 
tion is available, despite the millions of acres in the South in broadleaf spe- 
cies, commonly referred to as hardwoods, $210,000. 

2. Pine seed production, handling and planting investigations: There are 
25 million acres in the South which will need to be replanted. This vear 1 
billion seedlings were set out on a million acres of understocked land at an 
approximate cost of $20 million. With a planting program of this scope 
additional research is imperative if we are to spend our dollars to maximum 
advantage (including a regional seed research laboratory), $175,000. 

3. Shortleaf, loblolly pine, hardwood management research: This would 
strengthen the upland hardwood research program, similar to the bottom-land 
hardwood request, $270,000. 

4. Gulf coastal slash, longleaf pine management and investigations: This 
will strengthen activities in direct seeding, forest and range management, 
and insect control, $75,000. 

In summary, the Forest Farmers Association endorses the 1959 fiscal year 
budget estimate for the Forest Service as passed by the House, with the excep- 
tion that we urge this committee’s consideration to adding $730,000 for strength- 
ening of research activities as mentioned. 

It is always a pleasure to appear before this committee, and your courtesy in 
hearing me is appreciated. 


Mr. Myers. Mr. Whitfield is the immediate past president of the 
Forest Farmers Association, and he is a resident of Wallace, N. C., 
and one of our directors. 
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STATEMENT OF J. V. WHITFIELD 


Mr. Wutrrietp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is J. V. Whitfield. I am a director of the Forest Farmers 
Association representing the State of North Carolina, and the im- 
mediate past president of this organization. As for occupation, I 
am primarily a tobacco farmer and small timberland owner, and 
my home is Wallace, N.C. 

T have appeared before this committee on a number of occasions 
and appreciate your courtesy in hearing me again today. 

Mr. Myers has given you a brief overall picture of the views of the 
Forest Farmers Association, cone erning the need for further strength- 
ening forest research in the South. T take pleasure in adding - my 
endorsement to his request that an additional $750,000 be made avail- 
able for forest research in the South in the fiseal year 1959. 

This amount isn’t currently included in the 1959 budget estimate, 
but this committee’s consideration of the pressing need for these addi- 
tional funds for research will be appreciated. 

At this point, I would like to speak specifically for the needs in 
the area of the Carolina’s, where I live. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


In North Carolina, there is urgent need for stepping up Federal 
research activities in the pine and hardwood forests of the upland, 
or Piedmont area. Many of these lands belong to farmers, and more 
than 50 percent of the area is forested. 

One out of every six workers in North Carolina is employed in 
the forest industries. Statewise, the forest industries rank next to 
textiles and tobacco in importance. But the pine-hardwood uplands 
are by no means producing the saleable stems needed or desired by 
our wood-using industries. 

This is because over a period of many years the better trees have 
been removed, leaving mainly slow-growing and undesirable trees. 
In addition the whole area is generally understocked. 

Research can be exe eedingly valuable here in developing ways of 
marketing the currently undesirable species at a profit; while we get 
busy building up the right species on the right sites, both in quantity 
and quality. In gener: al, that is the problem, typical to a good part 
of the area. 

Modest beginnings in upland hardwood research have been made at 
Statesville and Bent Creek, N. C. Our industry’s interest is best 
demonstrated by its support of the program at Statesville. Here the 
N. C. Furniture, Plywood and Veneer Council annu: ally contributes 
$15,000 to match the Federal participation. But there is immediate 
need for further stepping up this and similar work. Out of the 
$750,000 total increase requested, $270,000 is indicated to accelerate 
this type of research in the States of North Carolina, Virginia, and 
Arkansas. 

Meanwhile, along the floodplains of large and small rivers in the 
South are some 35 million acres of forest land. In capacity for 
rapid growth and production of high-quality, high priced logs these 
bottom-land hardwood areas are unsurpassed. 
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South Carolina and Mississippi have large bottom-land hardwood 
acreages capable of supporting valuable stands of top quality hard- 
wood trees, if we can learn to manage them correctly. 

Yet very little is known about the peculiar problems of raising 
successive crops of timber on branch and stream bottoms, where water 
levels fluctuate, and in swamps and bays. 

These bottom lands once supported valuable stands of high-quality 
hardwoods, and we should set a research goal of high priority to 
develop management systems to get these lands back into production 
and keep them there. 

Included in the $730,000 increase requested is $210,000 to step up 
this important work. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, the world of trees is the most 
intriguing one and the most informative one and the most valuable 
one. 

VALUE OF COMMERCIAL TREE ECONOMY 


The economy of the Nation, the commercial tree economy of the 
Nation, is valued at $25 billion. That is the stake that commercial 
trees have in our economy and all of its ramifications. One thing 
that gives me great concern is the need, as Mr. Kitchens and Mr. 
Palmer pointed out, for research in insect disease. If the salt has 
lost its savor, what values has it? It has been demonstrated and proven 
that our trees are losing their quality. Therefore, it is incumbent 
upon us as a nation to grow quality trees as well as quantity. We 
don’t want to just settle on mediocrity. We want the best there is. 
T am hoping, and I believe you will agree with me, Mr. Chairman, 
that we will have a public works program announced by the ad- 
ministration, and from that public works program we can get sufficient 
funds to establish regional insect and disease research laboratories. 

As damaging as fire is, and as devastating as we have had it during 
the past few years particularly, we are still losing more trees from in- 
sects and disease than we are from fire. We have been laggards in 
regard to waking up to that fact. I think the immediate need, the 
greatest need today, in addition to this research, is regional labora- 
tories for insects and disease. If we do not have a public works pro- 
gram, I am hoping, Mr. Chairman, that you can see your way clear to 
see if you can’t introduce legislation or appropriations requesting 3 or 
4 million dollars for insects and disease research laboratories. I think 
that is absolutely paramount if we are to save the quality of our trees 
with the need of the present age. We must remember that we are in 
the year 1 of the space age, and trees we grow for the space age must be 
tiptop trees. We don’t want the Russians to put a better tree on the 
market before we do. They put a sputnik up there, but we want to get 
these trees straightened out. 


SOUNDNESS OF PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. You mentioned the public works program. The 
argument against it is that at the present time it would have to be 
undertaken with borrowed money. That doesn’t necessarily follow 
that it would have to be postponed if it was a good program, because 
private industry borrows money to make sound investments. 
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Do you think even with borrowed money that the kind of work 
which you have described is worth doing and would ultimately repay 
the Treasury not only the original cost but the interest? 

Mr. Wuitrie.p. My last editorial as president of the Forest 
Farmers Association, which appeared in the issue of January, was 
entitled “Trees Are Missiles, Too, Mr. President,” and I stand by that. 
If we do not grow better wood, we are not going to meet the wood re- 
quirements of the space age. 

We needn’t kid ourselves. 

Chairman Haypen. You are making a national defense argument 
now. 

Mr. Wuirtrtetp. I want to repeat, Mr. Chairman, I am hoping that 
if there is no public works program, that you, ) yourself, will introduce 
the legislation requesting the appropriation for regional research 
laboratories on insects and disease for forestry. 

Chairman Haypen. I believe there is already authority of law for 
the necessary experimental work. This committee, of which I am the 
chairman, has authority only to recommend appropriations authorized 
by law. The policymaking committees, like the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, have to enact the ‘basic legislation under which 
we make our appropriations. 

Mr. Warrrietp. Whoever makes that appropriation, I wish you 
would twist it in the air, and we would get it. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Myers. I would like to introduce Mr. Freeman eat chief 
forester, of Lightsey Bros., a land holding company in South Caro- 
lina. They are very familiar with our forestry problems and have a 
progressive program of forest management on their lands. 


STATEMENT OF H. FREEMAN LATHROP 


Mr. Laruror. Mr. Chairman, I believe I can best save the time of 
the committee by reading what I prepared, which I tried to condense. 

My name is H. Freeman Lathrop. I am chief forester and manager 
for Lightsey Bros. of Miley, S. C., whose basic business is growing 
trees 

C urrently we are harvesting our timber growth amounting to 8 
million feet annually, and delivering the produc ts to various manu- 
facturers; chi unneling each log to its best end use as dictated by the 
species and grade developed. 

I am appearing before this committee in regard to certain forest 
research items in the proposed 1959 fiscal year budget. As a timber 
grower, my company is fully aware of the nec essity of scientific for- 
estry practices to enable all forest landowners to re: alize the most 
from their timbered acres. 

We are also cognizant of the fact that such forest management must 
be based on a solid foundation of dependable scientific information 
as developed through research programs. I can well remember the 
paucity of such information when my company first attempted pine 
management in the early forties. Since that time progress in scien- 
tific management of southern pines has been tremendous. The key 
to this progress has been the information furnished by expanded re- 
search facilities at the various research centers in our region. 
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They have provided us with the basic facts and have developed 
techniques of application to the point that we are now able to re- 
generate most pine areas in the Coastal Plains and can keep these 
acres productive. Your committee should take great pride in its part 
in the accomplishments just mentioned. 


PINE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


Although off to a good start, pine management research still has far 
to go in the solution of m: ny pressing problems. Help is needed in 
the Piedmont areas where slow growing, inferior species have usurped 
hundreds of thousands of acres of what could be good timber-produc- 
ing land. 

‘Research is also needed in the field of nurser y practice and artificial 
regeneration to enable forest landowners to more rapidly plant or seed 
the millions of acres of unstocked or understocked loved and. 

At this point I would like to call the attention of your committee 
to the bottomland hardwood situation in our region. This forest type 
covers 35 million acres in the South and, in general, grows on our bet- 
ter forest sites. There are over 3 million acres of bottomland hard- 
woods in South Carolina. Almost one-third of my company’s timber- 
lands and 40 percent of its merchantable volume is in bottomland 
hardwoods. Yet we know less about management of this type than 
we did about pine management in the early forties. Such a situation 
is indeed discouraging to a forester who is intent on doing a good job 
and has the financial support of his company in such efforts. 

The bottomland hardwood areas contain a myriad of forest soils and 
sites. The stands are composed of a great variety of tree species, most 
of them of considerable economic value. It is vital that the research- 
ers determine which species are most productive on the various sites. 
Having so determined, it will then be necessary to work out techniques 
of establishing the most desirable species on their proper sites. In 
some cases this may be possible through natural regeneration. In 
other cases planting methods will have to be developed. 


INSECT AND DISEASE CONTROL 


Insect and disease identification and control is a prerequisite to suc- 
cessful hardwood management. In some operations it is reported that 
75 percent of the oak boards are degraded as a result of insect attacks. 
One third of the volume of bottomland hardwoods in our State is in 
cull trees, mostly as a result of stem diseases. 

Associated in part with insects and disease is the unexplored field 
of hardwood genetics. Through such research it will undoubtedly be 
possible to develop superior strains of hardwoods, resistant to many 
forest pests, and capable of more rapid, higher quality growth and 
yield. 

I have mentioned a few of the most pressing basic research needs. 
As information of a basic nature becomes available, the research men 

can then apply this knowledge in developing silvic ultural and manage- 
ment systems applicable to the forests in question. 

I am aware that your committee has already recognized some of 

these problems by your earlier area al of a bottomland hardwood 
research project in the delta area. This project has made an impres- 
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sive start and will make substantial contributions to the solution of 
delta problems if sufficient funds are made available. 

However, it is generally admitted that there are significant differ- 
ences between Delta conditions and problems and those of the South- 
east. It is apparent that much of the information developed in the 
Delta types will not be applicable to the Southeast. Consequently, 
it is vital that a bottomland hardwood research program be insti- 
tuted in the southeast. 


PROGRAM ACTIVATION BY 





FOREST SERVICE 


Due to the regional nature of the problems, the need for coordina- 
tion with other projects, and the lack of State or private facilities, 
this program can best be activated by the United States Forest Service 
research centers. These centers, especially, the Santee Research Cen- 
ter at Charleston, S. C., are ideally situated to carry on this research. 
The Santee has ready access to thousands of acres of bottomland hard- 
woods. The United States Forest Service will coordinate work at the 
Santee with work at other centers to prevent duplication. 

Many of the necessary facilities are already on location and super- 
visory personnel are available to begin immediately upon receipt of 
funds. 

It is estimated that $105,000 is needed at the Santee to get this work 
underway. ‘These funds are included in the forest farmers’ overall 
request for $730,000 and have full support of that organization. I 
respectfully urge your committee’s favorable consideration for the 
entire forest farmers’ request, and in particular, the $105,000 for 
the Santee. 

[ greatly appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your 
committee, and thank you for your courtesy in hearing me. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, we have Mr. Frank Albert, director of 
the Georgia Forest Research Council, Macon, Ga. 











STATEMENT OF FRANK ALBER1 








Mr. Aunertr. This is my first visit to your committee, and I am ap- 
preciative of the opportunity to be here. I am director of the Georgia 
Forest Research Council, a State agency in Georgia set up for the 
purpose of promoting, directing, and coordinating forest research in 
the State of Georgia. 

Previous speakers have mentioned the size and the importance of the 
tree-planting program. I believe Joe Kaylor mentioned that last year 
there were 1 million trees planted in the United States. This year 
there are about 1 billion trees being planted in the South alone. The 
State of Georgia is now planting 300 million trees a year. We esti- 
mate that we are spending about $20 million a year on tree planting; 
that is, the landowners. We think that we should start spending a 
little of our money on research to find out better ways of handling 
the tree seeds, which are an irregular crop, which may run anywhere 
from 3 to 7 years, with storage problems. We get much deterioration 
in our seed when it is stored. 
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Last year on our nursery program we had to plant 1 nursery 3 
times before we got a crop. Our losses are tremendous. I would 
like to endorse one item that is in the forest farmers’ program, and 
that is $100,000 for a seed and nursery research program in the 
South. The other point that I would like to mention is that last 
year this committe, in their wisdom, appropriated or recommended 
fire-research money. As a result of that, there was a fire-research 
center established at Macon, Ga., by the U nited States Forest Service, 
and the State of Georgia matched the Forest Service dollar for dollar. 
That program didn’t get underway very long before we realized that 
we did not have basic information on which to base our research 
program. 

FIRE 


RESEARCH LABORATORY 










I wish to hand you a photograph of a fire-research laboratory that 
the Governor made available with $375,000 of State funds to build, 
which will provide basic fire information that will be useful from 
Arizona to Maine and from Florida to Washington. It is basic re- 
search, and it is the first State in the Union to appropriate money 
in large quantities to get into the field of basic research. 

The Forest Service is the logical agency, the United States Forest 
Service, to conduct this basic research | program, as we feel they should 
be in the nursery program. In order to do that, to man this labora- 
tory, it will require $150,000. That item is not included in the forest 
farmers’ program, as has been submitted. So we hope that this com- 
mittee will make funds available for the United States Forest Service 
to man this laboratory. ‘The State of Georgia will take care of the 
physical building; we will handle the maintenance and the operating 
cost of the building, but we do need help from the Federal Govern- 
ment to carry on a research program. 













NEED FOR FOREST SERVICE FUNDS 

























I have just one more point. There is no way for the other States 
to assist the State of Georgia in our basic research program, either 
in seed handling, nursery program, fire, or any other way, other 
than through appropriations to the U nited States Forest Service. 

We are particularly interested in the United States Forest Service 
because they have an organization which will permit us to obtain 
the basic information you develop in Arizona, California, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin, wherever it might be. So it is an interlocked organ- 
ization, and we think that our easiest way of getting coordination 
would be through this Federal approach. Our annual budget, which 
might be of interest to you, is just about a quarter of a million dollars 
of State money that we are putting into research. So we are willing 
to do our share, but we do need help from the other States. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Haypen. You are welcome. 

(Mr. Albert’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK A. ALBERT, DIRECTOR, GEORGIA FOREST 


Macon, Ga. 





RESEARCH COUNCIL, 












Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Frank A. Albert. 
I am director of the Georgia Forest Research Council, headquartered at Macon, 


Ga. 
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The Georgia Forest Research Council is an agency of the State of Georgia, 
created in 1953 to conduct and coordinate forest-research activities in the State 
of Georgia. Our State appropriation is $225,000. Our organization is interested 
in the item of $100,600 outlined by the Forest Farmers Association as being 
needed in the 1959 fiscal year United States Forest Service appropriation, for a 
regional seed and nursery research project to be located in the South. This 
item is not provided for in the 1959 budget; it would be an increase. I strongly 
endorse Mr. Myer’s proposal for this increase, and I urge the committee to lend 
every consideration to this request. 

At Macon, Ga., the Georgia Forestry Commission and the Georgia Forest Re- 
search Council, which I represent, are already cooperating with the United 
States Forest Service and the other Southern States in the vitally important 
seed-testing work. 

The great need now, as clearly indicated by this testing work, is for more 
research on proper harvesting of seed, storing it to prevent deterioration, treat- 
ing it to hasten germination when sown. We need to know more about pests 
that attack seed. 

The nursery research program is to insure a reliable and efficient production of 
high quality seedlings. During this current 1957-58 tree planting season over 1 
billion seedlings will be planted on approximately 1 million acres of understocked 
forest land in the South, so you can envision the size of the planting job, and the 
necessity of planting good quality seedlings. The loss in deteriorated seed 
in storage and nursery sowing failures alone fully justifies a substantial invest- 
ment in research. 

Preliminary work has already begun at Macon, Ga. The State of Georgia 
is currently supplementing Federal funds with money in the amount of $31,000. 
We have a modern seed processing plant and plans are being developed to con- 
struct a modern seed testing and research laboratory. 

The work we are doing and will continue to do at Macon will benefit not 
only the people of the State of Georgia and the South, but will help the forest 
tree-planting program everywhere. Much of the research will deal with basic 
scientific problems of forest tree seed harvesting and handling and nursery 
nanagement. 

The second item has to do with forest-fire research and the need for an addi- 
tional $150,000 appropriation for the United States Forest Service. 

Last year your committee wisely recognized the need for additional fire re- 
search funds and recommended an additional appropriation of $250,000. The 
Forest Service used about half of these funds for increasing the fire research 
program in the South, and a substantial part of the funds were used to start 
a new forest-fire research project in cooperation with the State of Georgia 
with headquarters at Macon, Ga. The State of Georgia matched this Federal 
contribution. 

Substantial progress is being made. Personnel are being assembled and re- 
search is getting underway. Already studies are showing the promise of aerial 
bombing with fire retardants as a means of fire control. 

As this work began to get underway it became evident that considerable basic 
research on forest fuels and fire behavior was necessary if the overall research 
on fire was to be fully effective. The Georgia Forest Research Council gave this 
matter serious consideration and decided to construct a modern forest-fire re- 
search laboratory, in which many of the basic studies would be conducted. The 
estimated cost is $375,000. Governor Marvin Griffin authoried the expenditure 
of this amount and made the money available on March 29, 1958. Our present 
plans call for completion of the laboratory building by January 1, 1959. 

The information obtained from the studies at this laboratory will help not 
only the landowners in Georgia and the South, but will assist forest protection 
organizations over the entire United States to better understand the physics and 
chemistry of forest fires. This will eventually result in improved forest protec- 
tion at lower cost. It is for this reason that the United States Forest Service has 
agreed to operate this modern laboratory and direct this research, leading to a 
better understanding of the whys and hows and whens of disastrous forest 
conflagrations. 

Therefore, because of the great value that can be obtained from this type re- 
search for all of our States, I earnestly beseech you to give favorable considera- 
tion to our request that Congress appropriate an additional $150,000 for the 
United States Forest Service to employ the physicists and engineers needed to 
carry on forest-fire research at this modern laboratory. 

Thank you so much for your courtesy in granting me the time to present this 
statement. 
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Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, that concludes our testimony. 
Chairman Haypen. Mr. Robert T. Radford and Mr. Willis H. 


Warner are the next witnesses. 
LETTER FROM SENATOR KUCHEL 


Senator Kucuer has written a letter relative to the fire protection 
on the southern California forests. I will include that in the record 
at this point. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 
APRIL 7, 1958. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CHAIRMAN HaypbeNn: I regret my inability to appear before your Sub- 
committee on Interior and Forest Service appropriations and to join with 
representative and public spirited leaders from southern California in discussing 
the item for fire prevention and suppression in the national forests. 

Several years ago greater awarenesss of the peculiar conditions in southern 
California and the steady growth of population in close proximity to the four 
national forests prompted the Congress to approve and set in motion a special 
program to increase and reinforce the facilities for preventing the spread of 
fire and for quickly controlling any fires which might break out. This program 
has been a decided benefit, resulting in measurable reduction of fire losses, 
preservation of vital and irreplaceable watersheds, and the subsequent prevention 
of floods and heavy property damage to foothills communities. 

Continuance of this program is imperative but a reappraisal of the scope and 
extent appear desirable. As your committee appreciates, rising costs have 
affected such programs, with the result that not as much has been accomplished 
with appropriations made in recent years as had been expected at the outset. 

There is a distinct need for additional roads, firebreaks, and trails to facilitate 
faster and more effective fire fighting whenever fires do occur. 

A longer manning schedule is urgently required because experience has demon- 
strated the practice of maintaining full crews in the forests for only the May- 
November period does not provide adequate safeguards. As an example, I wish 
to point out to the committee that probably last season’s most serious fire, which 
lay waste many acres in the San Gabriel watershed of the Angeles National 
Forest, broke out only a few days following the seasonal layoff of fire fighters. 
Any delay in arrival of the so-called wet season in southern California intensifies 
the potential danger and the uncertainty about when rains will set in warrants 
consideration for year-round manning by at least larger skeleton crews. 

Better housing for forest service crews would be a decided contribution to 
the effectiveness of fire prevention and control efforts. Present facilities are 
deplorable and the inadequacy of accommodations is a handicap in the recruit- 
ing and maintaining of competent and trained manpower so essential to the 
prevention and extinguishing of fires. 

The unusual circumstances justifying special programs for the southern 
California forests are emphasized by events of the past few months. Fortu- 
nately during the dry season of 1957 major fires were relatively few and control 
of the outbreaks was achieved before extensive areas had been burned. The 
wet season has been marked by rainfall much above normal, which could have 
led to tremendous property damage, and possibly losses of human lives, from 
floods and debris due to heavy runoff had watersheds been burned over more 
seriously. 

The potentially critical situation is pointed up by consideration of the 1957 
fire situation in the light of 1957-58 weather. In the San Bernardino National 
Forest. where the worst 1957 fire occurred, there is a demonstrable immediate 
need for 134 men on a year-long basis: the current fiscal vear appronriation 
permits employment of only 4. Since 1940 construction has been completed on 
onlv 5 miles of vital aecess roads in this forest and additional roads are sorely 
needed for efficient fire fighting. Similar needs exist in the 3 other forests 

Detailed estimates of need and snecifie recommendations for further nrotective 
steps in the southern California forest areas will he given the committee by 
spokesmen for the Watershed Fire Council of Sonthern California and other 
agencies. I support their requests that the committee consider thoroughly the 
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desirability of broadening and accelerating the special prevention and suppres- 
sion program. 

I should like to recall that when informally approved some years ago the 
10-year program for the southern California forests contemplated increases in 
appropriations on the order of $2,375,000. Largely because of the understanding 
and appreciation of the problem by the committee, Congress has progressively 
increased appropriations to the level of $900,000, which was voted for 1957 and 
1958. Because of necessary limitations on these appropriations, the program 
already has fallen far behind schedule while the need for greater protection 
has grown due to larger number of visitors to the forests and the growth of 
residential and business areas in adjacent communities below forested mountain 
areas. 

The homes, businesses, and lives of more than 7 million people residing in 
8 ec Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, Ventura, Los Angeles, Orange, 
San Bernardino, Riverside, and San Diego—depend to an extraordinary extent 
on the scope and effectiveness of fire prevention and control activities in Cleveland, 
San Bernardino, Angeles, and Los Padres National Forests. Furthermore, the 
waste of water which is an inevitable consequence of burning the watersheds is 
deplorable, I am sure the committee will agree, and should be prevented by all 
means at our command to strengthen a section of our country where water 
supplies are priceless and increasingly subject to exhaustion. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely, 





















Tuomas H. KUCHEL, 
United States Senator. 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, ORANGE COUNTY, CALIF. 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CALIF. 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIS H. WARNER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
OF SUPERVISORS OF ORANGE COUNTY, CALIF., REPRESENTING 
THE BOARDS OF SUPERVISORS OF ORANGE, RIVERSIDE, AND 
SAN BERNARDINO COUNTIES, CALIF.; AND ROBERT T. RADFORD, 
REPRESENTING THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY WATERSHED COM- 

MISSION AND THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 





IMPROVEMENT OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PARK CONDITIONS 









Mr. Raprorp. I would like to introduce Mr. Warner, chairman of 
the Board of Supervisors of Orange County. 

My name is Robert T. Radford, chairman of the Los Angeles 
County Watershed Commission. We have filed statements for includ- 
ing inthe record. Instead of reading a lot of stuff—— 

Chairman Haypen. Your statement will be included in the record. 

Mr. Raprorp. Thank you. 

I would like to have Mr. Warner make a statement now. He 
represents two of the forests, Bernardino and Clevel: und. 

Mr. Warner. I am chairman of the Board of Supervisors of Orange 
County, Calif., and represent the Boards of Supervisors of Orange, 
Riverside, and San Bernardino Counties. 

The problem has been presented in writing, and I will not take any 
undue amount of your time to present it. We agree heartily, and ask 
Mr. Radford to present the general statement, and we are in accord 
with that. 

We find that in the original program presented by the Watershed 
Park Council and that which the county presented in 1954, we have 
gradually achieved a portion of that aim we were driving for i in the 
improvement of the park conditions in the southern California forests. 
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Certain conditions still exist, and those conditions revolve around 


research, new methods of fire fighting, additional equipment, and 


additional manpower. We have had our worst fires at Christmas. 
Ordinarily, we normally think of them as coming in the fall, early, 
but we have them late. 


Chairman Haypren. With the recent rains, I hope you will not have 
them. 


Mr. Warner. We will not have them for a few weeks anyhow, 
Senator. Beyond that, I will refer to Mr. Radford. He can make the 
general statement. I just wish to assure you that we are unified in the 
program, and ask for continued support. I appreciate the chance to 
be here. 


(Mr. Warner’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY WILLIS H. WARNER 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Willis H. Warner, chair- 
man of the Board of Supervisors of Orange County, Calif. By official authoriza- 
tion of the respective boards of supervisors, I am representing Orange, River- 
side, and San Bernardino Counties. The counties are known as the tri-county 
group of the Watershed Fire Council of Southern California. 

Our respective interests are located as follows: San Bernardino County in 
the San Bernardino National Forest, Riverside County in the San Bernardino 
and Cleveland National Forests, Orange County in the Cleveland National 
Forest. 

We wish to express our approval of and concurrence in the statement of the 
Watershed Fire Council of Southern California defining the problem and setting 
forth our suggested solution thereof. 

Also we wish to express our approval of the statements by Mr. Robert T. Rad- 
ford and Mr. K. E. Klinger. 


THE FIRE SITUATION ON THE SAN BERNARDINO NATIONAL FOREST IN 1957 VERY WELL 
EXPRESSES THE SITUATION AS IT PERTAINS TO THE CLEVELAND NATIONAL FOREST 
AB WELL 


In 1957 the San Bernardino National Forest went through another critical 
fire season of high temperatures, acutely low humidities, and strong ‘‘Santana” 
winds which occurred during November and December and which make southern 
California one of the most serious fire problems in the country. 

The forest was more fortunate this year by having no major fires starting dur- 
ing high velocity “Santana” wind conditions. Only one fire reached major 
proportions. The Morse fire, started August 25, 1957, by a juvenile, burned 2,402 
acres. Without the assistance of aerial tankers it is estimated that this fire could 
have burned more than 5,000 acres and cost $500,000 to control, whereas it cost 
$175,000 to control. Though this fire did not start during “Santana” conditions, 
it did start during a period of extreme fire danger. 

Forty-two fires were started by lightning and 78 were man caused compared to 
a 5-year average of 45.2 lightning and 81.4 man caused. 

The cumulative fire danger for the year was the highest measured since 1950, 
even higher than 1955 and 1956, which were considered critical years. 


Number of fires and acres burned 


| 
Fires inside national forests | Fires outside 
Year s : ae ___| national for- | Total, all Burned 
ests threat- fires acres 
Lightning Man-caused | ening forest 





| 
| 
| 
oat —— —)- 
| 
| 


| | 
1953. . . 40 m2 =| 128 280 


6, 532 
1954__- : ; 53 76 CO 181 | 310 | 10, 282 
1955. _- aii 50 54 130 | 234 4, 790 
1956. .-- enebecceiakal 41 87 | 199 327 24, 747 
1957... : ene : 42 73 | 155 233 3, 217 


DUNNE: ics Sentkins cba oeeal 45.2 81.4 158. 6 276.8 | 9,914 
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From the above chart it can be seen that numbers of fires and acres burned 
during 1957 were less than the 5-year average. Prevention effort, hazard 
reduction, increased number of personnel, aerial prevention activities with 
planes and helicopters, all contributed to this better than average record. 
Aerial tankers assisted greatly in reduction of suppression costs and watershed 
damage. This is depicted by the chart below: 


Examples where aerial attack paid dividends in 1957 on the San Bernardino Forest 





Name and date of fire 


| 























Cuca- | Arrow- | Devore,| Morse, | Powder | Sheep, 
monga, | head, | July 25,| Aug. 25, | House, | Sept. 24, Total 
July 29,| Aug.6, | 1957 | 1957 Aug. 26,| 1957 
1957 | 1957 | 1957 | 
-_ ss eS rey | a i eae ce: ~ 
Acres burned 57 92 96 | 2, 402 | 12 | 95 2, 754 
Gallons of borate used __-- ; | 6,400! 2,700 4, 900 | 42, 800 | 1, 200 | 8,600 66, 600 
Suppression costs $20, 000 | $15, 000 | $20,000 | $175,000 #, 500 | $15,000 | $249, 500 
Watershed damage estimate... --| 1,590} 11,040} 4,800 668, 400 1, 200 492 687, 522 
Suntetal costa... 5.0. <ncul 21, 590 | 26, 040 | 24, 800 0 | 843, 400 5,700 | 15,492 937, 022 
Potentials without air attack: x a ie 
Probable area (acres) - 5, 760 | 1, 300 | 1, 920 | 5, 000 2, 320 | | 3,040 19, 340 
Probable suppression costs -_ --- $32 50, 000 | $25, 000 |$160, 000 l $300, 000 \$175, 000 $200, 000 $1, 210, 000 
Probable watershed damage .._| 161, 280 1 56,000 | 96, oe 1, 390, 000 30, 000 15, 800 | 1, 849, 080 
Estimated total costs_....._.- 511, 280 | 181, , 000 | 256, 000 | 1, 690, 000 | | 205, 000 215, 800 | 3, 059, 080 





Estimated savings due to use of air tankers 


Suppression ($1,210,000 minus $249,500) _....-.-.----_..--._- $960, 500 
Watershed damage ($1,849,000 minus $687,522)_.--...___________ 1, 161, 558 


Provable total savinges ins ce es eee eee 2, 122, 058 


Aerial tankers were used on all southern California forests with similar re- 
sults as found on the San Bernardino Forest. Following is a chart showing air 
tanker use on these forests. 


Air tanker use, southern California 











Forest Number | Hours | Gallons Gallons Cost 
fires used on flown water borate | 
Angeles. 22 286:07 | 11, 000 176, 865 62, 376 
Cleveland ; 8 = | 19, 220 | 40, 920 17, 235 
Los Padres 10 124:5 8, 300 | 73, 385 21, 310 
San Bernardino-.-.- ; 36 209: 00 | 21,710 | _ 102, 150 35, 808 
Total... , 80| 713: 26 | 60, 2: 0 | 393, 320 = 136, 720 


Note.—F lying cost per gallon of borate, $0.30 per gallon. 


The fire situation on the San Bernardino Forest, as well as the other southern 

California forests will continue to remain critical until additional protection 
measures are taken. Extremely valuable watershed lands are being destroyed 
by fire each year. Additional needs are: 

1. More access roads to enable initial action striking force with fire 
trucks to get in to fires and keep them from becoming large. 

2. Construction of heliports to permit helicopters to land fire fighters in 
remote areas, to control lightning fires, etc. This can only be accomplished 
by having “helitack” crews to do the job. 

3. Fire water developments are needed to put reservoirs in areas devoid 
of water for fire fighting purposes. The water for the tanks is captured 
from winter rains falling upon aprons built to catch the water. 

4. Research on fire-resistant plants, fire weather, fire behavior, better 
methods of aerial application of fire retardants, new techniques in use of 
the helicopter, application of plant dessicants, ete. 
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5. Adequate housing for fire-fighting personnel. Two new barracks are 

— built this year on the San Bernardino National Forest, the first since 

939. 

6. Expansion of the pre-fire-planning program to be able to confine fires 

that start to the smallest possible size. 

7. Construction and maintenance of firebreaks in strategi ‘ally located 

terrain to confine fires to smaller areas. 

8. Research to find inexpensive methods of maintaining firebreaks. 

The above program will help meet the objective of the Forest Service, which is: 

1. To prevent fires from starting by education and hazard reduction. 

2. To stop fires that do start, while they are still small (strong initial 
action striking force, well equipped with the necessary access by roads and 
air). 

3. To keep the acreage at a minimum, of those fires that escape initial 
action because of extremely adverse conditions such as “Santana” winds or 
airplane crashes in inaccessible areas. 

4. Provide protection to the millions of people (6 to 7 million) who use 
these forest areas and a safeguard to the thousands who permanently reside 
in these forests. 

5. Help safeguard the lower areas from the hazards of uncontrolled floods 
due to burned over areas (residential, commercial, industrial, military in- 
stallations). 

6. Protect the most valuable item, watershed. 

I also wish to present attached to my statement a brief statement of the Citizens 
Forestry Study Group of San Diego County signed by Mr. Howard Keddie and 
Mr. Earl Roberts per their request. This statement regarding the San Bernardino 
National Forest in general applies equally to the Cleveland National Forest. 

This is of such great importance to so many people and so much high value 
development that we most earnestly urge your favorable consideration of our 
request of $1,475,000. 


STATEMENT BY CITIZENS’ Forestry Stupy Group or SAN Dirco County 


In support of a request for increased appropriations for fire protection of the 
Los Padres, Angeles, San Bernardino, and Cleveland National Forests for the 
fiseal year 1958-59 and the continuation of a 10-year development program 
of adequate fire protection until completed 


For the past 4 years we have urged the Congress to appropriate an additional 
$2,375,000 annually for more adequate fire protection for the 4 national forests 
in southern California. During the last 2 years, approximately 38 percent of the 
annual additional requirement has been made available. The need for this ad- 
ditional money to bring fire protection on the four southern California national 
forests to a level more adequate to meet present fire-protection needs has been 
intensified by subsequent unbelieveable population increases, rising costs of pro- 
tection, and greater dependence upon local water production. We urge, there- 
fore, favorable consideration of at least the full annual amount originally re- 
quested for fiseal year 1958-59. 

Since we have found only nominal amounts of moneys for fire protection road 
improvements included in the original estimates, we have asked the four 
southern California forest administrators for an estimate of funds needed to 
improve fire protection roads to a standard adequate to the equipment and travel 
times now necessary. A minimum of 1,500 miles of fire protection roads must 
be improved as soon as possible. The major portion of these roads was built in 
the 1930’s by the Civilian Conservation Corps to minimum standards for the 
smaller vehicles and fire fighting equipment of that time. Modern Forest Service, 
as well as State, county, and civil defense, fire-fighting equipment has increased 
in size, payload, and efficiency. The current roads systems limit the efficiency 
and many times the actual use of equipment of State, county, civil defense, and 
other cooperating agencies in their combined attacks on forest fires. 

Cooperative interagency fire prevention and suppression action reaches per- 
haps its highest combined intensity and spontaneous united effort here in 
southern California. The present slow rate of road improvement and betterment 
of only about 20 miles per year would take 75 years to complete. 

We sincerely and strongly urge favorable consideration of at least $1 million 
per annum for the next 3 years to bring the national forest fire protection road 
system in southern California up to a standard in keeping with modern fire- 
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fighting equipment. The nominal amount of fire road betterment in eastern 
Orange County on the Cleveland National Forest has shown that large modern 
fire equipment can now reach areas traversed by the improved roads in one-half 
the time and in greater comparable safety. Passing places, turn-around areas, 
and cleared staging areas to assure the safety and well-being of forest fire fighters 
are required safety features in the vast areas of unbroken cover. The allocation 
of the originally requested $2,375,000, if made available, will help provide badly 
needed items such as adequate housing facilities for isolated fire-fighting per- 
sonnel, year-round employment for key fire control personnel, and protection of 


national forest areas compared to that now exercised by the State and adjacent 
counties. 


A large backlog of these needed facilities and improvements in fire protection, 
as well as additional recreational facilities under the Forest Service Operation 
Outdoor program (for which plans and administrative personnel are available 
for immediate on-the-ground accomplishment) would assure a high priority 


public benefit for many millions, reduce future fire-suppression costs, and provide 
many jobs to combat recession. 
Respectfully submitted. 


Howarp KEDDIE, 
EARL ROBERTS, 
Co-chairmen. 
SURVEY OF CALIFORNIA FORESTS 


Mr. Raprorp. Senator, if you will recall, in 1954 there was a sur- 
vey made of the four southern California forests, and at that time the 
survey came up with a statement that we would need $2,375,000 extra 
money per year in order to bring it up to the standard. Well, in 4 
vears the Congress has seen fit to increase the appropriations of those 
4 forests by an amount of $900,000, which leaves us about $1,475,000 
shy what was originally requested. 

I wish to talk for a moment on some of the problems that we have. 
Of course, we have an accumulation of deficit on that, and the 1959 
dollar will not buy what it would have bought in 1954. 

So our problem is doubly aggravated by the increased costs, and 
the fact that again we have more population to make it a little more 
difficult problem to handle. 

I would like to refer to one of the things that we feel causes the 
fires that we have had at Christmas time. This late last fire that we 
had in November, November 21, 1957, occurred 6 days after the Forest 
Service reduced their personnel, because the winter was supposed to 
start on November 15. 

I had hoped to bring back here, but it got lost somewhere in the 
shuffle, a map of that Gale fire, the November 21 fire. 


FOREST FIRE DAMAGE 


I think I could have visualized it for you very well. But I will 
tell you in just round figures what happened. We burnt 11,000 acres 
in that Gale fire in 3 hours. The fire consumed 60 acres a minute. 
One fire in that flash fire—we called it a flash fire because of what it 
did—produced energy that was, in that 3 hours, equal to 25 atomic 
bombs as were dropped on Hiroshima. It was a terrific fire, and we 
came, Senator, very close to having a very bad disaster in southern 
California. 

Chairman Haypen. What type of growth was that? : 

Mr. Ravrorp. That was mostly chaparral. There are no roads in 
that area. This brings me to the problem of our presuppression 
money. We need more, because unless you can get your equipment 
in, it is going to be very difficult to stop fires. In our own Angeles 
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Forest, as the statement shows, we started out in 1954, in the Angeles, 
and we needed 30 miles of road in addition. At the present time, we 
don’t have any of those. 

We haven’t had enough money to do that. 

Chairman Hayven. That road money is not included in this special 
appropriation, but I assume it comes under roads and trails. 

Mr. Raprorp. That is right. 

Chairman Haypren. We have now at this time a promise from the 
Secretary of Agriculture that the additional authorization contained 
in the recent Federal Aid to Highway Act will be available imme- 
diately, will be obligated. 


UTILIZATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Other agencies of the Government, such as the National Park Serv- 
ice and the Bureau of Indian Affairs utilize their contract authority. 
This way work proceeds immediately. Then when the work is done, 
the money is available to pay the bill. It works out very well in- 
deed. I do not understand why the Department of Agriculture has 
refused to go on that basis. They simply submit budget estimates for 
money to be expended in the next fiscal year 

Mr. Raprorp. What I am talking about, Sclemiin is not public 
roads so much, but the fire roads over which you can get equipment. 

Chairman Haypen. It is in forest roads and trails. 

Mr. Raprorp. Well, I hope we can get some of that money this year, 
because we need it very, very badly. 

Chairman Haypen. Some of it will be available immediately, if you 
will proceed to get your applications in. 

Mr. Raprorp. One of the things on the Angeles is we still have yet 
140,000 acres of prefire plan to ‘do there. 

I said there were no roads available, and we had a fire in September 
out there known as the Morris fire, right next to two reservoirs, the 
Morris Reservoir and No. 1 in San Gabriel River. Mr. Woodrutf 
happened to come out and be there shortly after that Morris fire. That 
Morris fire was a very bad fire, but because of the preplanning and so 
on that had been done in that area there, where your helicopters 
could get ahead of your fire, and have a place to put down equip- 
ment and men, that fire was contained to about 2,500 acres. That is 
what I am talking about on the preplanning thing that we need the 
money for, and it is part of the balance of $1,425,000. 





FOREST HOUSING SITUATION 
I want to talk just a minute now on another matter. I am sorry 
the pictures have not come. I want to talk just a moment about the 
housing situation in those four forests. 

It will be a month ago the day after tomorrow that I went out 
into what is known as Texas Canyon, up Bouquet Canyon, and I 
think you know where the country 1s, and. I had some pictures taken. 
Those pictures were taken of the housing conditions of that fire camp. 
It is an all-year-round camp. At the present time there are 20 men, 
plus the foreman, living there. The men live in these tin shacks or 
metal shacks that were ‘surplus from World War II, 16 feet square. 
Four men live in each. They were given by the Navy to the Forest 
Service after the war. Those men pay, for the use of sleeping and liv- 
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ing in it, $240 a year. That is the rent they pay. I saw the Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture while I was here, Senator, and I asked him if it 
would be possible if I could get the concession to get those, because 
it is a pretty good return on your money. The foreman, who is a, 
young fellow, well educated, with a wife and a little baby not able, 
to walk yet, I went into their home. eset 

He is living in a shack—I call it a shack—that was built in CCC; 
times in 1933, and the outside of it is held together, to keep the wind, 
out, by putting tar paper on the outside and nailing it up. He is the. 
type of young fellow or person that we want to keep in this Forest 
Service, and who will make a career of it. He pays all his utilities,; 
and he pays $221 a year for the privilege of living in there. Well, if it, 
was your granddaughter or mine, I don’t think, Senator, we would like, 
to have them living in that type of conditions. ; 

We talk about we want to put people to work. The Forest Service, 
has barracks plans with a ceiling of $18,000 on them, all made, and 
they have the plans for these residences in these fire camps. Those: 
barracks will house about 16 workers, I believe, and all they would 
have to do to put quite a few people to work would be to let a contract. 
to put those things up. : 

I believe we certainly need them. I have been at four other places: 
in the Angeles, just like the ones that I was talking about the other, 
day. There is an opportunity, I think, in four forests in southern Cali- 
fornia, to bring their housing up to even a decent standard, where it, 


would take at least a half million dollars, and they could go right to, 
work on them. 


PROJECT SELF LIQUIDATING 


I want to call your attention to the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to get all of that money back if they last 20 years. This 
one that this fellow is in now is lasting 25 years, and it didn’t cost very 
much to start. So, by your rentals, you get your money back. It isa 
self-liquidating thing. I hope we can ask for an increase for housing. 

I was very much interested in listening to the men from the South’ 
talk about research, because I happen to be the only layman that the 
Forest Service has appointed on this project fuel break that we have: 
out there, and the study of the fuels on the mountains. 

I am talking about the cover, the study of how best we can keep 
our firebreaks clean during the year, and how we can create a better 
condition to stop fires. As far as research is concerned, I notice only 
one man, if I remember right, who spoke on genetics of trees. We 
have a genetic laboratory in California at Placerville. I have seen, 
with my own eyes, and you probably have, too, Senator, that we can 
grow a pine tree that will give cones in 2 years now. 

Chairman Haypen. Senator Stennis, of this committee, recently’ 
visited there, and was highly impressed. 

Mr. Raprorp. Yes. I think we can do a lot on genetics. As yet, 
there is no reason why you cannot grow a tree, develop a tree, a hybrid, 
that will grow in damp ground, or another one, from talking to Dr. ' 
Harper, on dry soil, still growing, but on dry soils, and so on. So TI. 
think we have only scratched the surface, if you please, on the genetics, 
of trees. They are no longer a natural resource. They are now a crop, 
as these gentlemen from the South have so well pointed out. . 


, 
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RESEARCH FUNDS NEEDED 





I hope that, in the overall picture of your committee, your committee 
sees that more funds can be made available for research. I think that 
we have just scratched the surface also on fire research. We haven’t 
hit on all the uses we can use of aircraft on fire research. The only 
other thing I want to mention, and then I will be through, is, coming 
back as a clincher, again, because of this gale fire in November, the 
increased need of this year-round employ ment for the keymen in 
southern California. 

Lord knows why we get these things along at Christmas time, and 
between Christmas and New Year’s and in the late fall. But we do 
get these winds, and when the gale fire started, within 200 feet of 
where it started, snow was on the ground. But w hen you get a wind of 
from 75 to 90 miles an hour, and you get the humidity down to 5 or 6, 
it is just dry and it will just burn. 

There is nothing you can do to stop it, especially if you can’t get to 
the fire because of lack of roads. As to what the committee does, we 
are simply asking that if it is possible, and not pinpointing this, that, 
or the other, that you recognize what our problem is. We can utilize 
that $1,475, 000 additional “this year for those 4 forests, of which a 
little over $900, 000 of it would be used to keep these men the year 
round. 

Senator, I think you are looking fine and I hope if I can come back 
next year, T will be able to c ome and see you again. I bring you greet- 
ing from the people out there in my community there. I want to thank 
you very much for your courtesy and consideration. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 

(Mr. Radford’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Rospert T. RApForD 









Gentlemen, I am here at the request of the Los Angeles County Watershed 
Yommission and the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors to discuss with 
you our mutual problems of getting adequate and continuous fire protection 
for the Angeles National Forest. 

The 691,052 acres of valuable watershed land within the Angeles Forest make 
up one quarter of the area of Los Angeles County. 

One way that we are meeting our local responsibility is by financing our 
county firemen, prevention men, foremen, and tanker operators year-long. 

We urge that you make available sufficient fire-control funds to, at least 
finance key Forest Service personnel on the Angeles, such as prevention men, 
foremen, and tanker operators year-long so as to prevent or suppress late season 
and winter fires. 

There are many examples of fires starting after the summer fire forces have 
been terminated. The latest was the gale fire which burned for 12 days and 
consumed 24,004 acres. Snow was on the north side of the peaks on November 
21 when this fire started; just 5 days after the fall reduction in fire personnel. 
Santana winds of 80 to 100 miles-per-hour were blowing at this time. In a 
$-hour burning period this fire traveled 9 miles and burned 11,000 acres. A 
$24 million watershed was destroyed. This is clear and costly evidence that 
southern California has a year-long fire problem. 

At the request of the Watershed-Fire Council of Southern California, in 1954, 
the Forest Service prepared plans and estimates of what was needed to do an 
acceptable job of fire control on the four national forests of southern California. 
These needs have been only partially met by your increasing appropriations. 
Very briefly, I want to give you the facts for the Angeles Forest. 

In 1954 these estimates showed that increased appropriations of $710,000 
per year for a period of 10 years were needed for fire-control purposes—$515,000 
per year was needed for operation and maintenance, including housing and fire 
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fighting equipment; $195,000 per year was needed for capital investment for 


such things as roads, heliports, water tanks, firebreaks, surveys and preplanning 
for fire suppression. 


At the end of the 1958 fiscal year the Angeles Forest will have received only 
about one-third of the 1954 estimated minimum need. 


An increase of $299,000 per year in fire funds would make it possible for the 
Angeles Forest to retain 119 prevention men, foremen, and tank-truck operators 
on needed year-long positions and also increase the present fire crews (201 


men) from 5% months to 8 months to more adequately cover a severe fire 
season. 


Figures below show what was needed in 1954, what has been accomplished 
through fiscal year 1958, and what is still required: 


1954, esti- 1958, fiscal 
mated need | year accom- 
| ee 

| 


| 
we 
Additional firemen 3 nae 267 | 113 
Fire fighting equipment (pumpers, tractors, ete.) _- 28 8 
Radio equipment a ' -| 55 22 
Prefire planning (ground surveys, constructing heliports, and | 
fire lanes) . Sn a 300, 000 
Water developments , eo 57 
Fire roads_-_- . : j miles__| 30 
eS 


The above picture is only a sample of our problem. The original amount 
shown in the 1954 estimate is needed to accomplish an adequate fire protection 
job on the Angeles Forest. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT BY WATERSHED FIRE COUNCIL OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Statement in support of a request for increased appropriations for fire protection 
for the Los Padres, Angeles, San Bernardino, and Cleveland National Forests 
for the fiscal year 1958-59 and the continuation of a 10-year development pro- 
gram of adequate fire protection until completed 


Gentlemen, this is the fourth time we have appeared before your committee 
specifically to bring to your attention the urgent need for adequately protecting 
the valuable watersheds in the southern California national forests from the 
ravages of forest fires. These forests have a particularly important place in 
the economy and welfare of the 6 million residents of southern California. When 
the ground cover in this region has been destroyed by fire, unregulated runoff 
waters in ensuing storms cause intolerable damage, even loss of life. 

The brush and tree cover of these national forests presents a singular problem 
in fire protection. Long, dry summers and the hot desert winds of fall combine 
with extremely low humidity to turn them into tinderboxes. Extremely steep 
and rugged slopes make fire control in this area very difficult. 

Outdoor recreation, so important in the lives of city residents, is heavier in 
the Angeles and San Bernardino National Forests than on any other national 
forest. Increasing use by increasing population means increasing occurrence 
of fires. 

A 10-year program to provide adequate fire protection for these 4 forests was 
developed in 1954. It calls for an expenditure of $2,375,000 annually over and 
above regular appropriations for fire protection in southern California. In 
response to our request, Congress has provided funds as follows: 

Fiscal year 1955 
Fiscal year 1956 ; ; 675, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 
Fiscal year 1958 


Because the full $2,375,000 was not received for these 4 years, a deficit in 
the 10-year program now stands at $6,755,000. Unless increases are granted for 
fiscal year 1959, the program will fall still further behind, while the need for 
its full implementation will grow more acute. 
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The following tabulation illustrates the unique position of the four southern 


California forests in relation to fire control on all of the other 144 national 
forests: 


Fire control statistics, by year, total area protected 


{In percent] 





| 1941-45 | 1946-50 | 1951-55 











Acres burned nationally______...-._.....-.--...-. can 100.0 100. 0 | 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 
Southern California, 4 forests. _..-.......-.-----.-..- 15.9 18.6 18.9 | 24.8 44.0 
Damage dollars............--..-- ecdeieodakienae 41.9 31.0 32. 6 54.0 (‘) 





1 Not available. 


Please note that in 1957, 44 percent of all the area burned on national forests 
in the United States was within these 4 southern California forests. 

An increase in appropriations of $1,475,000 over the $900,000 current appro- 
priation for fire protection according to the 1954 plan would provide for ex- 
pansion of several desperately needed types of protection. They are as follows: 
, 1. A strong fire-fighting crew must be kept for at least 8 months instead 
of the current 6 months. Forest Service statistics show that 97,993 acres burned 
in the past 5 years after dismissal of the fire crews. To provide this extension 
of time, and to keep keymen of the fire-control organization on the job year 
long, $978,600 will be needed annually. 

’ 2. Funds must be made available to take full advantage of the new methods of 
‘fire fighting, such as attack by air tankers and helicopters. An expenditure of 
$150,000 annually would provide this type of protection. 

3. More ground fire fighting equipment is essential; $350,400 annually would 
pay for this equipment. 

Congressman Clair Engle, chairman of the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee hearings held in southern California last year, recently urged at the 
House Appropriations Committee hearings that an additional $700,000 be pro- 
vided for fire protection work. While we agree with Congressman Engle that 
increases are needed, we feel that $700,000 will fall far short of the goal. We 
respectfully urge that our original request for $2,375,000 be met by adding to 
last year’s $900,000 an appropriation for fiscal year 1959 in the amount of 
$1,475,000. 

Chairman Michael Kirwan’s House Appropriations Subcommittee has already 
urged an increase of $500,000 above Budget Bureau recommendations for crit- 
ically needed fire fighters’ housing and $651,000 for roads and trails on all na- 
‘tional forests. 

Considerably higher increases for roads and buildings could be advantageously 
used in southern California to materially speed up the 10-year program. Plans 
for these roads and building projects are on hand, and could be integrated in 
‘the road program of the Forest Service with a minimum effort. These projects 
would provide an excellent source of public works employment measures that 
are being considered in many budget figures this year as antirecession moves. 

We respectfully urge that your committee approve these nationwide increases, 
‘in addition to providing the $1,475,000 increase for the southern California 
‘forests. 
Thank you. 


County oF Los ANGELES FIRE DEPARTMENT, 
Los Angeles, Calif., March 26, 1958. 
Senator Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee, Department of Interior 
and Related Agencies, Washington, D.C. 


(Attention Mr. William W. Woodruff.) 


DEAR SENATOR: In 1954 I appeared before your committee as forester and 
fire warden of the county of Los Angeles, chief engineer of the county fire 
protection districts, and as a member of the Los Angeles County Watershed Com- 
mission. At that time and each year subsequently I have assisted in the presen- 
tation of a program to increase fire prevention and fire suppression in the four 
southern California national forests and specifically within the Angeles National 
Forest. 
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We in svuthern California are greatly appreciative that Congress has recog- 
nized our need by increasing appropriations to the United States Forest Service 
for operational fire prevention and control although not to the entire original 
amount needed. 

Last year my presentation concentrated on the need for additional research 
money for the United States Forest Service. This was specifically needed for 
fire-control research not only in southern California but throughout the United 
States. Again Congress recognized that need by increased funds last year. 

This year I wish to reemphasize the need for continued recognition and im- 
plementation of fire control research. The California Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station of the United States Forest Service is doing a wonderful job in 
developing new methods and techniques in fire prevention and fire control. The 
results of these studies are applicable throughout the United States. 

It is, therefore, with deep sincerity that I am forwarding the attached state- 
ment for a fire research program that I feel should be put into effect at this 
time. 

I deeply regret that I cannot personally appear before your committee this 
year due to previous vital commitments of long standing for April 7 and 8 which 
have to do with my official duties and responsibilities to the board of supervisors 
of this county. 

Respectfully submitted. 

K. E. KLINGER, 
County Forester and Fire Warden, 
Chief Engineer, Fire Protection Districts. 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF KEITH E. Kiincer, Los ANGELES CouNTY FIRE 
DEPARTMENT 


We want to express our appreciation for the recent increases in Federal forest 
fire research. These have brought the level up to about one-half of the $500,000 
endorsed by the Association of State Foresters in its initial resolution. This past 
year’s increase is a big step toward a strong fire research program, but we cannot 
afford to be complacent. 

I am sure that you will agree that we have an unusual fire situation in south- 
ern California. We can have bad fire weather about 240 days each year, and 
major fires have occurred in every month from January to December. You must 
have read newspaper stories about our Mount Wilson and Malibu fires which 
captured the headlines during the 1953 and 1956 Christmas holidays. 

In the West we are just beginning to recognize that water is our most impor- 
tant resource. In southern California it is our lifeblood. We believe that one 
of the best ways to protect our precious water supply is to maintain the water- 
shed cover and encourage percolation. Our underground reservoirs, unlike lakes 
and ponds, are free from contamination and destruction. Therefore, protection 
of our watersheds is of paramount importance. 

Hence, we believe that fuel-break is the No. 1 project in our southern Califor- 
nia fire research program. This new study aims at reducing the vulnerability of 
the watersheds through modifying or replacing the highly flammable fuels in 
wide strips at strategic locations. A minor start is being made this year, but 
the program must be stepped up. Although the ultimate annual program is in 
excess of $100,000, we believe that $50,000 this fiscal year would give the project 
a real shot in the arm. 

We also want to endorse an aggressive program of lightning fire prevention 
research. As you know, much of the work is now being carried on in the inter- 
mountain area where project Skyfire is gathering information about thunder- 
storm origins and behavior. They have demonstrated that some cumulous clouds 
can be broken up before they reach the lightning stage. In California, where 
more than 1,100 lightning fires occur each year, the State division of forestry is 
engaged in an actual lightning reduction program. Aircraft and ground gener- 
ators are being operated over forested areas to dissipate threatening clouds. We 
think this is high priority research because some of our largest fires in Califor- 
nia, such as the Haystack on the Klamath National Forest in 1955, and the Fish 
Fork on the Angeles in 1953, were started by lightning. We feel that a good 
share of any increase should go toward a national program, and recommend that 
the bulk of this go to the northern Rockies. Only about $8,000 is needed in Cali- 
fornia to boost Federal participation in California Skyfire. 

We understand that Senate bill No. S. 2596 was introduced to Congress last 
July and that it authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to establish laboratories 
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for research relating to forest fires. This is an important step toward a national 
basic fire research program. We know that research recently has developed the 
use of aircraft and chemicals, but we realize that these new tools cannot be used 
to best advantage unless fire fighters have a better understanding of fire be- 
havior. Fire labs which are scaled to duplicate and study fire in the forest should 
provide new knowledge of fuels, the combustion process and fire effects. These 
same facilities may also tell us more about the chemical formulations needed to 
retard or suppress fires. 

In conclusion, we want to emphasize that we have a tough fire problem. We 
can have disaster fires practically any time in southern California ; we don’t have 
a fire season. We cannot afford these large fires because they jeopardize our 
valuable water resource. Forest fire research has paid off in the past, and we be- 
lieve it should be strengthened in the future. Results of research conducted in 
California are not restricted to this State. Air tankers and chemicals developed 
in California in 1956 were used from Alaska to Florida in 1957. Fire research 
cannot afford to be provincial. 


FIRE PROTECTION IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Chairman Haypen. A statement by Mr. F. R. Jewett, of Ventura 
County, Calif., will be included in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY F. R. Jewert, VENTURA County, CaALir., SupporTINnG AN 
INCREASE IN FUNDS FOR THE FouR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA NATIONAL FORESTS 


As the representative from Ventura County to the Watershed Fire Council 
of Southern California I would like to present testimony in support of an in- 
crease in the funds for the national forests of Southern California. My infor- 
mation will be confined to that area of the Los Padres National Forest lying 
within the counties of San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, and Ventura. This area 
is no different than the other forest lands, but I have spend my life here and 
believe I am familiar with the local conditions. 

The 3 counties mentioned contain 1,600,000 acres of the 2,007,025 acres in the 
Los Padres Forest, and in Ventura 51 percent of the land is in the national forest. 
The other counties have substantial but somewhat smaller percentages of their 
lands in the forest. The lands outside the forest are protected by either State or 
county agencies, and we feel are doing an adequate fire-protection job. Even 
though a splendid spirit of cooperation exists, the responsibility for protection 
in the national forests is that of the United States Forest Service, and only 
that agency. Their level of protection must be brought up to at least an adequate 
standard, and more comparable to the service offered by the other agencies. I 
urge the approval of these necessary funds. 

The conditions of the southern California forests exist in the Los Padres 
Forest, and I am sure you recognize how unique they are as compared to other 
areas in the Nation, even to the other forests of California. The terrain with its 
highly inflammable cover subject to long periods of dry weather and winds at 
times of gale force. I am sure there is sufficient evidence before you as to these 
conditions. 

The forest lands offer many resources, not the least being water. We in the 
Los Padres Forest are truly aware of this value, for we must depend upon that 
supply for our water needs. There is no imported water available to us; our 
supplies are either pumped or stored by manmade dams. These projects are 
both Bureau of Reclamation operated and local entities financed and directed 
by the people in the area supplied. While some projects are not yet complete, 
the water that will be stored totals 830,000 acre-feet and the investment will 
exceed $100 million. 

The watersheds that supply these projects are almost entirely within the 
national forest lands: a fire or fires could impair the effective capacity of the 
reservoirs by siltation when floods follow these fires. This condition has occurred 
in the past and reservoir capacity reduced by 50 percent. The recreational use 
of the impounded water is so attractive that huge crowds come into the forest 
areas: this increased use raises the incidence of fires, so many being man caused. 

This area has also been selected as the site for many defense establishments. 
Point Mugu and Camp Cooke are presently making huge expansion in the light 
of the emphasis on the missile program. Their water requirements are high and 
the effectiveness of that program could be affected with any serious loss in the 
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available water supply. There has always existed an agreement of mutual assist- 
ance between the military and the Forest Service in case of fires. The need 
for help by the Forest Service might require men that had more important work 
within their assignments. 


A program for an adequate fire protection program for the forests of southern 
California was developed some years ago. ‘There have been some increases 
made available to this objective, but still short of the goal. The Los Padres 
Forest needs $316,395 for the necessary men, equipment, housing and its main- 
tenance, and $274,300 for roads, trails, firebreaks, water supplies, and preplan- 
ning, to reach the level of this adequate protection program. With evidence of 
great fire losses and suppression expense after the discharge of fire crews, because 
of the lack of funds, consideration should be given to making available the man- 
power for longer periods. The cost for keeping crews for 2 more months will 
require $198,000. The efficiency of the crews must be considered also, and more 
year-round men would surely make the available man power much more effective, 


through the experience and knowledge of the terrain And local conditions the 
permanent men will have. 

The wet year being enjoyed in southern California is no cause for an easing of 
the danger. It might be cause for even more concern; with the lush growth in 
the wildlands the quantity of the fuel will be greater. We have always had long 
periods of dry weather and this combined with high use and more fuel could 
give serious trouble. If we are in a cycle of wet years the danger from floods 
increases also—with the loss to lives as well as property always present—and 
even more when the wild land cover is lost by fire. 

I respectfully urge consideration through increased funds of this problem. 
Thank you. 


The Cuatrman. The next witness is Mr. Edwin Lewis. 


Tue ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF INDEPENDENCE HISTORICAL 
PARK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN 0. LEWIS, CHAIRMAN 


RESTORATION OF COLONIAL CAPITAL 


Mr. Lewis. Senator, may I recall to you who I am, and then tell 
you the purpose of this second visit to you. You were very kind last 
year when I appeared with Senator Clark and arr Scott. 

My name is Edwin O. Lewis. I have just retired after 34 years as 
the senior State judge in Philadelphia. For 16 years I have been the 
head of a movement to recreate, to bring to life again, the old part of 
Philadelphia that was the Colonial Capitol, and which was the Federal 
Capitol from 1790 to 1800. It was going into rapid decay. All the 
environment of Independence Hall, Carpenters Hall, the First Bank 
of the United States, the Second ‘Bank of the United States, and 
the old churches, Christ Church, for example, St. Peter’s Church, 
and St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, and St. Mary’s Catholic Church, 
which existed there in the Federal period, and one of them established 
early in the 19th century, those buildings are all in an environment of 
decay, and no attention was being paid to the tourist value to the 
Nation of the buildings, the shrine known as Independence Hall, 
or Liberty Bell. 

Of course, we know the ideological value of the Liberty Bell, In- 
dependence Hall, and Carpenters Hall, but nothing very much was 
being done to preserve them and protect them from fire. 


CREATION OF INDEPENDENCE MALL 


We began a movement in 1942 to get rid of the fire hazard by 
destroying the old flammable buildings around them and create two 
parks. The Commonwealth of Pennsylanvia, the city of Philadelphia, 
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and the United States Government, through appropriate action of 
Congress, entered into an arrangement to create the Independence 
Mall running north from Independence Hall and Independence Na- 
tional Historical Park, which runs east from Independence Hall. 

In the area known as Independence National Historical Park, 
there will remain these buildings that I have referred to. First, 
Congress Hall, where the first Continental Congress met; then In- 
dependence Hall; then the little building in which the Congress of 
the United States met from 1790 to 1800, and the first Supreme Court 
Building at Fifth and Chestnut Streets where the United States 
Supreme Court met under two Chief Justices. There will also be the 
first Bank of the United States, in good state of preservation, which 
was later taken over,‘as you will recall, by Stephen Girard, and then 
the Second Bank of the United States, which was later used as a 
customhouse, and which is also in a very good state of preservation. 
Then there will be the residences of Dolly Madison, while she was 
living in the White House as the wife of President Madison, he was 
collecting for her the rents of that little building which she had 
owned as the widow of John Todd, a young lawyer. Those buildings 
and many others are in the area which now is known as Independence 
National Historical Park, through the action of the United States 
Government. 

We understand that in taking up the budget of the National Park 
Service of the Interior Department, you are giving some special con- 
sideration to those projects scheduled to be completed in future years, 
but the complex of which can be accelerated so as to give immediate 
work to men who are out of work. 


UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


Philadelphia, to a considerable extent, is a place now of unemploy- 
ment, and we have quite a number of men who could be immediately 
put to work if the request that we are making here today should be 
granted. 

We are not asking for the creation of anything new, or the assump- 
tion by the Federal Government of a new obligation. The Govern- 
ment is under obligation, if I may use that word, to complete Inde- 
pendence National Historical Park; all the land has been acquired 
and paid for by the Federal Government. All that remains to be done 
is to transform that now rather decrepit looking area into a park fit 
for the tourists and the visitors from abroad who flock there every 
month. 

AMOUNT REQUESTED 













Weare asking that $2,500,000 of the money to be spent to eventually 
complete the park, be now made available so that we can demolish the 
remaining old buildings, do the landscaping, and the creation of walks 
and building of walls, and to refurbish the First Bank of the United 
States, the Second Bank of the United States, and complete the restora- 
tion of the Independence Hall group of buildings. 

Recently it was found, for example, Senator, that many of the tim- 
bers in Independence Hall were completely rotted away, and the 
foundation timbers. We had to replace them. 

Chairman Haypen. It is really remarkable that they lasted so long 
as they have. 
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Mr. Lewis. Isn’t it amazing that they have? We found that up! 
along the balconies, for instance, they all have to be rebuilt because: 
deep-in rot has taken place and they must be restored. 

This $214 million we ask now is simply a part of what is assured to 
the completion of the project by the bill which has passed the House 
and which is now in the Senate, and which we hope will have the. 
favorable consideration of the Senate, in that it will authorize the: 
appropriation necessary to complete the park. 

If we could get the $21%4 million now, we can bring to pass in 1959 
what the National Park Service plans to have completed by 1966. We: 
can’t see why the millions of tourists who come to Philadelphia over 
the highways, and at the encouragement of the travel, which we think 
is part of the Federal Government’s aim, and the people who come 
from foreign countries, why they should wait until 1966 to have this: 
park completed if the Government is going to complete it anyhow, 
and if there is a need for the creation of work now. 

Even if you were not so considering this project, I think you would 
be inclined to make an exception in favor of anything as important as 
this Independence National Historical Park. 


ORGANIZATION OF “LAW DAY” 


May I remark upon a very contemporary thing that emphasizes this? 
The American Bar Association has organized what is to be called Law' 
Day. I was called yesterday and asked if they could have the use of 
Independence Hall on the evening of April 30, where Chief Justice’ 
Warren will speak over a nationwide television hookup, and Attorney’ 
General Rogers, and where the President will be connected up from’ 
the White House to take part in the program. That celebration of. 
Law Day is something new. 

It is to put into juxtaposition the systems of government of the 
Soviet Union and our Republic, to indicate, of course what is so ob- 
vious, the difference between a government of law and a government’ 
of men. 

Independence Hall would not have been in the condition it is in to-' 
day to be used for that purpose but for you and your colleagues 
in having spent the money that you already have. 

There have been hundreds of thousands of dollars spent to elimi- 
nate all the fire hazards, put in a completely new electrical system, a 
completely new fire-alarm system, a completely new heating provi-’ 
sion, so that all coal-burning or wood-burning systems have been 
taken out of Independence Square, and the heat is now brought from 
the United States customhouse 2 blocks away. 

The most compelling reason for the acceleration of this work, we. 
think, is that the work is immediately ready for completion, and work 
will be made available for painters, carpenters, tinsmiths. The entire 
roofs of all of the Independence Hall group of buildings must be re-; 
_ I was told by the superintendent the other day. Unfortunate-, 
y, the area is now a cluttered sort of a showplace and doesn’t reflect 
credit upon the Federal Government nor upon us, as you will see, 
Senator, from this photograph that we just had made. 

Mayor Dilworth, for whom I speak today, who is an extremely in- 
telligent and wide-awake mayor, has been one of the leaders in what , 
has become very popular as urban redevelopment. The mayor has, 
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been down here and he has made some most intelligent statements 
that I have read in reprint in the newspapers. 

We began this attempt at urban redevelopment in Philadelphia, as 
I say, 16: years ago. The mayor, since he has come into active leader- 
ship, has been of tremendous aid to the movement, as well as has 
Senator Clark, when he was mayor and since then as Senator, and my 
nephew, Congressman Hugh Scott, who has also helped us for 15 
years. 

The city of Philadelphia and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Senator Hayden, are keeping their part of the bargain that was made. 
The city has turned over properties, developed parking facilities, 
widened streets, removed utilities, and made the park area the anchor 
of a vast, new redevelopment program for this older section of 
Philadelphia. 

It is something between a half square mile and a square mile in 
area. 

LOCAL EXPENDITURES 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has already spent $12.5 million 
in developing the Independence Mall. It is about the same size as the 
Kederal Park, 3 long city parks. The last properties are now being 
aequired and razed this year. 

I have been assured that the properties will all be down to the 
Delaware River Bridge Plaza by the end of this year. 

The final appropriation will be made by the legislature next winter, 
when they reconvene, for the landscaping and the embellishment of 
this area that I have referred to as Independence Mall. The Federal 
Mall, or Independence National Historical Park, has already, as I 

said, ‘been acquired and paid for by the Federal Government. So by 

the year 1961, a State and the city will have completed their portions 
of the work. I don’t want to refer to the Federal Government as in 
any way a eames but if we don’t accelerate the plans of the Na- 
tional Park Service somewhat, allow it to go into 1966 for completion, 
a great many people will fail to receive the benefit from the expendi- 
tures the Federal Government has already made. 

The buildings in the State and city project will be surrounded, Sen- 
ator, by a lovely landscape or grandeur and beauty, while the build- 
ings in the Federal Gov ernment section will still remain as—not piles 
of | rubble, I think we ought to get rid of a good deal of that rubble, 
but certainly they will be unsightly. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The budget for the National Park Service carries an item of 
$632,000 for acquisition of additional land to add to the park, and 
the restoration of the properties next year. 

The park could spend this additional $2.5 million next year on what 
I have referred to as landscaping, demolition, and restoration of 
property. 

You might very well, as I come to a close, Senator, ask me: What 
do you mean by 1 restoration? As you well know, through your long 
years of service here, and listening to so many ’ delegations, as you 
well know, old buildings, particularly where the outer sheath is 
marble, decay, the old customhouse needs quite a good deal of new 

marble placed on the exterior. The interior must be protected with 
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new plaster and all that sort of thing. The First Bank of the United 
States was vacated by the Girard Estate about a year ago, and has to 
be completely done over to make it usable for tourists. Then the 
Merchants Exchange, the first stock exchange in the United States, 
which is in the area, which is part of the park, is to be used as a museum 
by the National Park Service, and then for the offices of the National 
Park Service. 

That, too, must have a new marble exterior. The marble, I think, 
came from Tennessee. They have located the original quarry and can 
match the marble. So a good deal of the money can be used for that 
purpose, which eventually must be done anyhow. 

The President has said, Senator, that he does not favor “made 
work” projects, and the Congress is seeking a kind of works program 
which must be completed one day and which can be accelerated and 
be completed now. 


We offer this as one such project. QOkar plans are complete. It isa 
task back of which I think the Nation stands united. The latest 
available tabulations as to our unemployment figures are that about 
10 percent of our labor force is unemployed. 

We can give employment with this appropriation not to all of the 
10 percent, of course, but to a substantial portion of it. We appeal 
to you, Senator, for your interest. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 


Mr. Lewis. We have brought down certain maps. I am sorry I 
took so much time. 


Chairman Haypen. That is perfectly all right. 
(Judge Lewis’ prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RICHARDSON DILWortH, MAYoR OF PHILADELPHIA, PRESENTED 
BY JupGE Epwin O. LEwWIs 


I am Edwin O. Lewis, just recently retired as a commonpleas judge in 
Philadelphia, and chairman of the Advisory Committee for the Improvement 
of Independence Historical Park. I would like to present this testimony on 
behalf of myself and Mayor Richardson Dilworth, of Philadelphia. 

I understand that in taking up the budget of the National Park Service of 
the Interior Department you are giving some consideration to those projects 
scheduled for future years which might be speeded up and put under contract 
earlier. 

Even if you were not so considering, I would feel constrained to call upon 
you to make an exception and do so in the case of Independence National His- 
torical Park. For if there is any exception in the list of parks which come 
under the jurisdiction of the Park Service it is the hallowed national shrine 
which, although located in Philadelphia, belongs not only to the Nation but to 
the entire world. 

In fact, the first and most compelling reason I can cite for speeding up the 
work on this project is that visitors from throughout the entire Nation and 
from every corner of the world pour into this park. Heads of state and dis- 
tinguished men of government, science, and the arts are greeted and honored 
at this site. It is truly a showcase for our democracy. 

Or, rather, it should be. Unfortunately, it is a somewhat cluttered showcase. 
It is hard to explain to our most distinguished visitors, or, in fact, to the 
ordinary visitors from every State in the Union, why the richest and most 
powerful Nation in the world has not yet completed the restoration of its oldest 
and most significant national shrine. 

Many years ago, the city of Philadelphia and the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania entered in good faith an agreement to restore these historic buildings 
and place them in a fitting background. 

Gentlemen, the city of Philadelphia and the Commonwealth are keeping their 
part of the bargain. The city has turned over properties, developed parking 
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jfacilities, widened streets, and made the park area the anchor of a vast new 
,redevelopment program for the older section of the city. The Commonwealth 
‘has spent $12.5 million to date developing the beautiful Independence Mall. 
The last properties are now being acquired and razed. The final installment 
«by the State is expected when the legislature reconvenes in January of next 
:year. By the year 1961, the State and city project will be completed. 

Yet present plans of the Federal Government do not call for the completion 
of the restoration and landscaping of Independence National Historical Park 
until 1966—5 years after the city and State will have completed their job. 

The buildings in the State and city project will be surrounded by a lovely 
landscape of grandeur and beauty, while the buildings in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s section will be surrounded by unsightly piles of rubble. 

The budget of the National Park Service carries an item of $632,000 for 
acquisition of land and restoration of properties next year. The park could 
spend an additional $2% million next year on landscaping, land acquisition, 
;demolition, and restoration of properties. 

The President has said that he does not favor made-work public-works projects, 
and Congress has been seeking the kind of public-works projects which must 
be completed someday at any rate, and which can be put under contract im- 
‘mediately, without any of the ustal delays of preliminary planning and design- 
‘ing, so that they can create additional employment during the current recession. 

Gentlemen, look no further. Indpendence National Historical Park is such 
a project. The plans are complete; the work must be done; it is a task on 
which the Nation has lagged too long already. We can spend an additional $214 
‘million this year. We can begin spending it the day after you give us the 
‘money. 

The latest available tabulations show that the city of Philadelphia has more 
than 10 percent of its labor force unemployed. The work which must be done 
can be done right now, and can create employment for those who need it. 

Gentlemen, I urge you to grant an additional appropriation of $2.5 million 
for this project. If you do, every citizen in our land will benefit. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR CLARK 


Chairman Haypen. A letter from Senator Clark, along with a 
letter to the Senator from Assistant Secretary of the Interior Ernst on 
the Independence Park project, will be included in the record at this 
‘time. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
: April 9, 1958. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: On March 25, I wrote to you urging that the appropria- 
tions for the Independence Park project of the National Park Service be increased 
as the kind of project which can and should be accelerated during the current 
recession. 

Since then, I have received a letter from the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
Roger Ernst, in which he confirms that “additional amounts could be spent 
economically on this project.” I am enclosing a copy of his letter to me, and 
ask that this correspondence be included in the record with the testimony of 
‘Mayor Dilworth, of Philadelphia. 

I hope that you will be able to give this project every consideration in view 
of the severe unemployment situation in the Philadelphia metropolitan area. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH S. CLARK. 





_— 


- 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1958. 
Hon. JosePu 8S. CLARK, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR CLARK: Thank you for your letter of March 25 suggesting that 
construction work at Independence National Historical Park be accelerated in 
order to help alleviate unemployment in the Philadelphia metropolitan area. 

This Department is stepping up the construction programs of the National 
Park Service and other Bureaus to the maximum extent practicable for the 
next few months. The Bureau of the Budget has released from the budgetary 
reserves a portion of the 1959 contract authorization for use during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Accordingly, there has been a substantial increase in the 
amount of construction work which can be started before June 30. 

I am pleased to inform you that shortly the National Park Service expects 
to request bids for landscape work in the west block of area A for which there 
is approximately $240,000 available. Also, bids were recently received for re- 
construction of new hall. Construction funds in the amount of $500,000 are 
available this fiscal year for the two projects mentioned above and demolition 
of nonhistorical buildings, restoration, and rehabilitation of historical buildings, 
and other miscellaneous work. 

The 1959 fiscal year estimates include $632,100 for continuation of construc- 
tion work at Independence National Historical Park. As you probably know, 
the House of Representatives has acted favorably on a bill authorizing the ap- 
propriation of $7,250,000 for work on this project. 

Disregarding priorities and the demands upon the Treasury for funds for 
other governmental functions, we feel that additional amounts could be spent 
economically on this project. 

Your interest in Independence National Historical Park is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocer Ernst, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Dillon Platero is the next witness. 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE, THE NAVAJO TRIBE, WINDOW Rock, ARIZ. 
STATEMENT OF DILLON PLATERO, CHAIRMAN 


NAVAJO SCHOOL SITUATION 


Chairman Haypen. You are here to speak for the Navajo Tribe? 

Mr. Puiarero. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Do you wish to read all that you have, or is 
there something that you can just tell us about ? 

Mr. Puarero. In the first place, I am Dillon Platero, chairman of 
the educational committee of the Navajo Tribe Council. I am amem- 
ber of the tribal council, and my work has been in education for the 
past 5 years. ; 

Chairman Haypen. Where did you obtain your own education ? 

Mr. Piatero. Through the boarding schools, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs schools, and some college, formal training. 

In the time that is involved, I would like to read the statement 
and also make some remarks after I read some of these statements. 

Chairman Haypen. You may proceed. 
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Mr. Prarero. Although most of you are quite familiar with the 
progress of Navajo education and the needs of our people, I should 
like to refresh your memories briefly about certain basic facts. 


NAVAJO POPULATION 


The Navajo Tribe today occupies the largest Indian Reservation in 
the United States, and in fact the Navajo people constitute almost 
one-fourth of the Nation’s enrolled Indian population still under 
Federal trusteeship. Our tribe is increasing in number. Our annual 
birth rate is one of the highest in the world. According to figures 
compiled by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, our population has been 
increasing for almost 100 years at the rate of 2.25 percent per year. 

There is some reason to believe that in the last few years this figure 
has increased. 

This steady birth rate and growth of population presents us with 

many problems, but the one in which we are particularly interested 
today is the problem of school facilities. 


CONSTRUCTION FUNDS CUT 


Several months ago when the world was amazed by Sputniks I and 
TI, certain revisions were made in the proposed budget which was to 
be presented to Congress by the President. As a result of these 
changes, construction funds for Navajo schools were almost entirely 
eliminated. At Window Rock we became very much alarmed about 
this. 

For several years there has been advanced planning for school con- 
struction on the basis of our population trend and to replace many 
inadequate and overcrowded school facilities. Our 85,000 Navajo 
people live scattered across a vast area. For this reason our educa- 
tional problems are quite different from those of the rest of the 
country. Our children are required to attend boarding schools. These 
boarding schools are not only expensive to operate but they are far 
more expensiv e to construct. This year 86 percent of the students in 
Navajo agency schools are in boarding facilities. All of these and 
except the peripheral dormitories in the border towns are overcrowded. 
In fact, some of our old facilities are overcrowded by 100 percent. 
Beds are placed so closely together in the dormitories that it is barely 
possible for the students to get between them. Some of our facilities 
were built for military purposes in earlier times and these facilities 
are still being used today as boarding schools. 

I might add there that we are working toward day facilities, to see 
if our children can go to school] from their home to a school pretty close 
by, and then they can come home at nights, just like any other town in 
the United States. 

Chairman Haypen. Well, to do that, you will have to have better 
roads. 

Mr. Piatero. That is correct. 


AUTHORIZED SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


This year, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has an authorized enroll- 
ment of 1,719 day students and 8,721 boarding students. This is on 
the reservation that I am referring to here. 
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The capacity of the schools which we are now using would enroll 
only 5,962. This means that we have an overcrowding of 2,844 pupils 
this year and that 4,125 pupils are in substandard facilities. 

We need construction of space for 5,991 additional students to take 
care of our present load in facilities which will not be overcrowded or 
substandard. Put in another way, we have a total of 332 classrooms 
operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; 139 of these today are sub- 
standard. 

This is not the whole story. Within the next few years, the total 
number of students eligible to attend Bureau schools will increase 
steadily. By 1961 our total school-age population of Navajo children 
will reach 36,000. Of these 35,500 will be ages 6 to 18, and of that 
group 22,000 will be ages 6 to 12. 

Projected on the basis of our 1957 actual school census, there will be 
an increase of 6 year olds each year as follows: 1958-59, 3,088; 1959- 
60, 3,157; 1960-61, 3,247. 

Our school population is growing more rapidly than the national 
average because of the tremendous number of children who have been 
out of school in the past. That is to say, we are not graduating each 
year as many children as enter school each year. 


INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT ANTICIPATED 


Therefore, during the next 3 years we expect an annual increase in 
enrollment of about 1,300 children each year, or a total increase by 
1961 of 3,900 additional pupils in Indian Bureau schools. 

I believe that many of you are familiar with the great effort which 
has been made by the Navajo Tribe, the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
the public schools to get all Navajo children into school. This year we 
have about 90 percent of our school-age children in school. Approxi- 
mately 3,000 pupils in the 6 to 12 age group are still not in school. 
Only 56 percent of our 6-year olds started school on schedule during 
the 1957-58 school year. This means quite simply that on the one 
hand we will never be able to overcome additional educational re- 
tardation unless we can get all our 6-year olds into school. While on 
the other hand, we do not yet have enough school facilities for all of 
our youngsters. When we evaluate or compare the tremendous impact 
of youngsters for whom seats and beds must be provided during 
the next 3 years against the already overcrowded and obsolete facili- 
ties with which we are forced to work, it becomes apparent that we 
cannot hope to educate our Navajo children unless there is an imme- 
diate construction program to provide new seats and dormitory 
facilities. 

URGENT NEED FOR FACILITIES 


In short, gentlemen, we are facing a crisis. A few years ago we 
thought that we were within hailing distance of having all Navajo 
children in school. Today it appears that we are slipping backward. 
Unless we have more facilities our children will continue to stay out 
of school and will be educationally and economically retarded in future 
years, 

I might add that in 1950 when the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act 
was passed, the grade level of the Navajo people was 0.7, and the na- 
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tional level was about grade 10. Today I believe the national level 
is about the 12th grade. The Navajo grade level is 3.5. So there is 
quite a gap. 

Economically the average family in the United States, I believe, 
earns approximately $3. 000. The average income of the Navajo i is 
approximately $600 to $700 a year. 






CHANGE IN ATTITUDE OF PARENTS 





Chairman Haypven. Years ago we had difficulty in persuading the 
parents of the Indian children to send them to school. Has that atti- 
tude changed now ? 

Mr. Prarero. The attitude is changing rapidly because of the tribal 
council and our education committee working with the Navajo very 
closely. 

Chairman Haypen. We were told then by a number of the old 
Navaios that their future was on the reservation itself. That their 
children should learn how to take care of the sheep, and there was no 
use to send them off to school. But I believe a great change took place 
when so many of the young men went into service during the war. 
They came back, after having seen the world, and it seems to me a 
verv bie change in the attitude has taken place. 

Mr. Pratero. That is quite true, Senator. Under the treaty of 
1868. which the United States Government made with the Navajo 
people, it was specifically stated that the Navajos would have a class- 
room and teacher for each 30 children. Up to the present time this 
treaty obligation has never been fulfilled. We still have 3,000 school 
age children out of school this year. 

There are no seats for these boys and girls. We cannot put pres- 
sure on the parents to send these children to school until we do have 
the seats. 

I assure you that the Navajo Tribal Council will do everything 
possible, including the adoption of compulsory attendance regula- 
tions on the reservation if and when we get enough seats for all of 
our children to attend school. 


GOVERNMENT OBLIGATION 


Under the terms of the treaty of 1868, the Federal Government is 
very clearly obligated to provide these seats. The States know this 
and take it into account in their planning. Although we have made 
remarkable progress in Arizona and New Mexico under Public Law 
815 and the Johnson-O’Malley Act toward achieving greater eee 
school education of Navajo children, the scattered patter n of Navajo 
life makes it impossible to expect that we will be able to put all 
children in public schools. 

The Navajo people are willing to send their children to public 
schools, and they are inviting public schools to the reservation, which 
isa very good sign. The figures which we have been presentine to you 
this morning concern only those boys and girls for whom the Federal 
responsibility for education is clear. These are. the youngsters for 
whom there are no public schools and who must rely on the generosity 
of Congress and the programs of the Bureau of Indian “Affairs if 
they are ever to have an education. 
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Consequently we are here to plead with you that you give your most 
serious consideration to this problem. 1959 fiscal year for us will be a 
critical year. Because of public school construction in peripheral 
areas around the reservation, we believe that we can take care of the 
1,300 additional youngsters who are coming along for school next fall. 

This means that we will have to continue with our obsolete and 
overcrowded facilities at least 1 more year. No relief is now in sight 


for the ensuing 3-year period unless Congress appropriates : additional 
funds for construction. 


PROJECTS READY FOR CONSTRUCTION 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs Branch of Plant Design and Con- 
struction now has a number of projects ready for advertisement and 
bidding. We are informed that if Congress appropriates adequate 
funds either under a public works program or in the regular Interior 
budget, it will be possible to go forward with constr ution immediately. 
Moreov er, additional projects can be ready for construction and funds 
can be committed before the end of fiscal year 1959 in the amount of 
$30 million. 

These figures together with the names of the projects and their loca- 
tions have already been approved as projects under the Federal public 
works program. 

Chairman Haypen. About that program, Congress has not as yet 
received it. There has been much talk about it, but that is all. 

Mr. Piartero. I see. 

The Navajo Tribe is extremely interested in education. I believe 
that the possibilities of achieving our ultimate objective of having 
every Navajo boy and girl in se hool will be finally determined during 
the next few years. We have made steady improvement each year. 
The percentage of students in school has increased each year. The 


Navajo Tribe itself is expending large amounts of money to supple- 
ment the Bureau’s educational program. 


TRIBAL COUNCIL APPROPRIATIONS 


In the last 4 years, we have appropriated a total of $1,780,000 for the 
Navajo tribal clothing program. In the program we provide a 
minimum wardrobe for every N: avajo child in order that no child need 
remain out of school because of lack of clothing. 

In the field of higher education, which we feel to be so important 
for the training of Navajo men and women to fill teaching jobs and 
other professional positions, the Navajo Tribal Council has appro- 
priated $475,000 in the past 5 years. In addition, we have set aside a 
$5 million endowment for our scholarship program. Altogether, we 
have expended, for these 2 items, $7,255,000. 

Chairman Haypen. I think the Navajo Tribal Council is. to be 
highly commended for that act. How long have you been a member 
of the council? 

Mr. Prarero. Three and a half years. Moreover, our education 
committee of the Navajo Tribal Council works actively in assisting 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the public schools to solve Navajo 
educational problems. 

Each summer we conduct a back-to-school campaign, and all during 
the school year we assist with attendance problems and participate 
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in the planning and location of new school facilities throughout the 
reservation. 


LAND AVAILABLE 


The Navajo Tribe has always made land available to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and to the public schools free of charge, and in some 
cases we have borne the expense of abstracts and preparation of legal 
documents in connection with school issues and leases. In summary, 
we feel very keenly that 1959 fiscal year is a critical year. Unless 
school construction is undertaken to provide more seats for our Navajo 
children, and to replace the overcrowded and inadequate facilities 
which are now bulging at the seams, our educational program will 
begin to slip backw ard. 

‘As I have said. there is no hope that the States will be able to handle 
this increased load. The children who are out of school now, and 
who will be out of school unless additional facilities are built, are 
the boys and girls who must go to Indian Bureau schools. The 
Navajo Tribe believes in education. We want to help, and we are 
helping them in the ways which we believe to be fitting and proper 
under the American system of government. 

We earnestly desire education for our children, and we hope that 
Congress will make available sufficient funds to provide for the neces- 
sary ‘schools for our boys and girls. 

On behalf of the Navajo Tribe and our chairman, Mr. Paul Jones, 
I thank you most sincerely for allowing us to present our problems to 
you. 

Chairman Haynen. Do you live in Window Rock ? 

Mr. Pratero. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hayoen. If you see Mr. Jones, give him my regards. 

Mr. Prarero. I have the Navajo yearbook which tells about all the 
programs of the Navajo, both Bureau and tribal, and I would like 
for vou to look it over if you have time. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you very much. I appreciate having 
the copy. We thank you for your statement. 


BEREA COLLEGE RESEARCH CENTER 


Senator Cooper has submitted a statement with regard to additional 
funds for research now underway at the Berea College Research Cen- 
ter in Kentucky. This statement will be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN COOPER IN SUPPORT OF AN INCREASED 
APPROPRIATION FOR FOREST AND RANGE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH AND THE BEREA, 
Ky., Forest RESEARCH CENTER 


Mr. Chairman, I understand that additional funds for forestry research are not 
provided in the fiscal 1959 budget or in the appropriation measure passed by 
the House of Representatives. I believe this work can be of increased importance 
to the Nation, in the better utilization and conservation of our natural resources, 
and in improving the standards of living and employment opportunities of rural 
families living in woodland regions. 

I hope the Senate Committee on Appropriations may see fit to increase the 
amount for forest and range management research, and believe that an additional 
$3 million could be used effectively in fiscal 1959 in a sound expansion of the 
work at the 68 forest-research centers. 

One of these centers was recently established at the nationally known and 
widely respected college in Berea, Ky. A modest program of forest research 
is already underway at this station, and both President Francis S. Hutchins and 
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the Forest Service have assured me that an opportunity now exists for ex- 
panding this work on a sound basis. In my opinion, an additional $100,000 in fiscal 
1959 for the work at the Berea Forest Research Center could make a substan- 
tial contribution to the future progress of the State, both in the better utiliza- 
tion of its timber resources and toward improving the lives of its people. 

I hope the committee will consider making that amount available to the 
Berea center next year, or at least the minimum sum of $60,000 needed in order 
to permit this work to proceed on a more realistic and effective basis. 

I would like to comment briefly on eastern Kentucky and its forestry op- 
portunities—for this is a region which I know and in which I was born and 
grew up. 

Eastern Kentucky is predominantly a forested region. Over three-fourths of 
its rugged highlands are covered with timber. The prosperity of eastern Ken- 
tucky is tied to its forests, and its future must depend, in large part, on 
forest industries. 

A start has been made in studying the problems of timber growing and 
marketing in eastern Kentucky. At Berea, I recently visited the small research 
center where the Forest Service is financing studies in timber management 
in cooperation with Berea College. The college has always been interested in 
improving the income and living conditions of families in eastern Kentucky and 
the southeastern Appalachian region, and offered its cooperation and facilities 
when the research center was started in 1954. 

This small but useful program should be enlarged. Excellent opportunities for 
study are afforded by the Berea College forest of 6,000 acres, as well as by the 
Cumberland National Forest nearby. 

The 6 million acres of forests in eastern Kentucky are not now producing at 
nearly their full capacity. Research is needed on ways to improve the growth 
of present forests, and ways to start productive forests on wornout cropland. 
Studies are also needed on ways to safeguard water supplies from this forest land, 
and on ways to manage timber stands to favor wildlife. Studies of costs and 
returns from timber growing and timber marketing are needed to show the 
people of the region how better forestry can improve their incomes. 

I hope the Committee on Appropriations will consider these needs, and the 
opportunities for constructive work at the Berea center, and ask that it rec- 
ommend additional funds for forest research which will include an amount 
between $60,000 and $100,000 for this work in Kentucky. 


GRAND RAPIDS RESEARCH CENTER 


Chairman Hayven. I have received a letter from Senator Hum- 
phrey, enclosing a resolution of the forest region rehabilitation com- 
mittee, with respect to additional funds for the Grand Rapids Re- 


search Center. This letter and resolution will be included in the 
record. 


(The letter and resolution referred to follow :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
February 6, 1958. 
The Honorable Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior Affairs, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: It has come to my attention that the Lake States Forest 
Experiment Station at Grand Rapids, Minn., will receive $698,008 for its fiscal 
1959 operations under the current budget request of the United States Forest 
Service. This sum is precisely the same budget request made for the fiscal 
1958 budget, and reflects no understanding of increased costs, let alone the press- 
ing needs for expanded research into better forest maintenance and wood prod- 
ucts utilization which have been deferred again and again by the administration. 

Of course I am deeply interested in expanding the whole Forest Service re- 
search program throughout the United States, for I am convinced that a dollar 
of research invested by the Service can result in many dollars of increased 
value of our timber resources. 

But the special problems of our northeastern Minnesota counties are reflected 
in the attached resolution which I have recently received from the Forest Re- 
gion Rehabilitation Committee. This resolution points out that approximately 
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one-third of the commercial forest land in 18 northeastern Minnesota counties 
is producing little or no timber, and each year more land %s reverting to a non- 
productive stage. 

For this reason alone, I believe it imperative that the budget request for the 


Grand Rapids station be expanded by at least $147,000 for the fiscal year 1959. 
Kindest personal regards. 


Sincerely yours, 
Huspert H. HUMPHREY. 
RESOLUTION 





Whereas the economy of the forest region of Minnesota is to a large extent 
pee dap on the fullest use and development of the timber resources of the 
area; an 

Whereas approximately one-third of our commercial forest land at the present 
is producing little or no timber and more land is each year reverting to a non- 
productive stage; and 

Whereas a fuller development of these resources will increase the tax base 
of the area, provide additional revenue through the sale of timber products, 
increase opportunities for employment and manufacture, conserve the water re- 
sources and assist in the development of the tourist industry and its use for 
recreational purposes ; and 

Whereas the future development and conservation of this important resource 
is dependent on scientific research and management and on the control of fires, 
insects, and disease; and 

Whereas the counties and other taxing districts are unable to finance such 
research : Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Forest Region Rehabilitation Committee endorse the 
recommendation of the upper Mississippi Valley section of the Society of For- 
esters for increased appropriation for the Lake States Experiment Station of 
the United States Forest Service, and particularly to the research center at Grand 
Rapids which serves northern Minnesota, commencing with an initial appropria- 
tion of $147,000; and be it further 

Resolwed, That a copy of this resolution be sent to our Representatives and 
Senators in Congress and that they be requested to sponsor and support such 
appropriation. 


FOREST RESEARCH IN IOWA 


Chairman Haypen. A letter from Mr. William Riaski, executive 
secretary of the Lowa division of the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, pertaining to forest research in Iowa will be included in the 
record, 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


IowA DIVISION OF IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 


February 25, 1958. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deark SENATOR HaypDEN: The 12,000 members of the Iowa division of the 
Izaak Walton League of America have had a strong interest in Iowa’s forestry 
programs for several years. This past year we dug further into some of the 
probiems in connection with better management and use of lowa’s 3 million 
acres of forest land and the planting of trees on some 350,000 acres of lowa 
land that should be producing timber instead of contributing to food crop 
surpluses and problems of land abuse. 

As a result of these investigations we have arrived at the following conclu- 
sions: (1) That an expanded forestry research program, with specific demon- 
strations of results, is the best possible approach for getting the farmers and 
other woodland owners interested in proper management of their forest lands 
and in the planting of trees, and (2) that an increase in Federal funds for 
forestry research is justified even in these troubled times when programs to 
combat space missiles seem of great importance. 

Consequently we sincerely urge you and the other members of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for Interior and Related Agencies to act favor- 
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ably on the following suggestions relative to the fiscal year 1959 budget for the 
United States Forest Service: 

We recommend an increase in funds for the Ames (Iowa) Forest Research 
Center, a branch of the Central States Forest Experiment Station, which has 
the responsibility for Federal forestry research in Iowa and northern Missouri 
and comparable forest lands in adjoining States along the breaks of the Missouri 


and Mississippi Rivers. Increases are recommended for starting or strengthen- 
ing work on the following problems. 


1. Utilization and marketing problems 


The current growth of. and returns from Iowa’s woodlands are lower than they 
should be. This is because most of the woodlands have been “high graded” 
during harvesting operations leaving many stands of little used species and low 
quality trees. 

We need to find new uses and develop better markets for the timber in our 
woodlands so that farmers, sawmill operators, and wood processors can secure 
greater cash returns from their forest lands and product manufacturing 
operations. 

At the present time, the Ames Forest Research Center does not have any funds 
for forest product “utilization” or “marketing” research. To get such work 
started at the Ames center, we recommend an increase of $35,000 in the Forest 
Service budget item for utilization research and an increase of $15,000 in the 
budget item for economic or marketing research. These increases would provide 
for two technicians to study “utilization” problems, one economist on “marketing” 


problems, and limited funds for securing specialized equipment needed for the 
research program. 


2. Forest management, tree planting and watershed management problems 


Western and southern Iowa, northern Missouri and eastern Nebraska are 
rough land subject to excessive erosion and flood waters during moderate to 
heavy rains. Northern Missouri and southern Iowa have been faced with 


serious shortages of water for farm family and livestock use during periods 
of light rainfall the past few years. 

There are some 350,000 acres of land in western and southern Iowa alone 
that are too rough or otherwise unsuitable for food crop production or grazing. 
To put this land to the best use we need to know what trees can be established 
and will grow satisfactorily under the variable conditions of soil types, slope, 
and moisture. 

There are thousands of acres of scrubby bur oak forests in western Iowa 
that are now producing nothing for the landowners. How to change these stands 
to desirable species needs to be determined. 

Along with the problems of tree planting and management of the existing 
forests there are the problems of watershed management or proper development 
of the small watershed program. Where do trees fit into this picture as a means 
of reducing water runoff and soil losses? How can trees contribute to water 
yields? 

To secure the answers to some of these problems we recommend, for the 
Ames center, an increase of $35,000 in the Forest Service budget item for forest 
and range management research. Such an increase would, when added to cur- 
rently available funds, provide a staff of 5 or 6 technicians working on forest 
and watershed management and tree planting problems of the Ames center. 

The Amana Society in east central Iowa cooperates with the Ames center 
in a forestry research program. The society has leased 3,000 acres of its forest 
land to the Forest Service for 20 years for forestry experiments. At a conserva- 
tive value of $150 an acre the leased land is worth $450,000. And, the lease 
on the land is not costing the Government a “red cent.” This is just an example 
of the interest of private landowners in learning how to manage and utilize 
their forest lands and their willingness to share the cost of forestry research. 

The Amana Society also owns and operates a sawmill and a furniture manu- 
facturing plant. Large quantities of lumber are used by the society in its farm 
building maintenance and construction programs. These facilities of the society 
present an unusual opportunity for cooperative research in harvesting, utilizing 
and marketing forest products. The funds recommended above for “utilization” 
and “marketing” research are needed to take advantage of the cooperative op- 
portunities with the Amana Society. 

We realize demands on Congress for funds for “missile” research and defense 
expenditures will be high this year. But, we also believe that America must 
\ave a strong forest resource conservation program if we are to supply the huge 
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are in accord with President Eisenhower’s recent recommendations in his budget 
demands for wood and fiber for defense and civilian use. Our suggestions 
message and agricultural program reports to Congress. Timber is an important 
farm crop and thus our suggested increases in forest “‘utilization” and “market- 
ing” research come within his recommendation for expanded research and in- 
creases in funds for reserach to develop new uses for farm crops. The additional 
funds we have suggested for tree planting and watershed management research 
will stimulate planting trees and grass and thus meet the President’s recommen- 
dation for strengthening and expanding the longer-term conservation reserve 
program. 

With this in mind we sincerely hope that you and your subcommittee will 


act favorably on our suggestion. And, I assure you, we will greatly appreciate 
your help on such action. 


Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM RIASKI, Erecutive Secretary. 


LAKE STATES EXPERIMENT STATION 


Chairman Haypen. I have received a letter from Senator Wiley 
with reference to additional funds for the Lake States Forest Ex- 
periment Station. This letter will be included in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
March 8, 1958. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
United States Senator, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to you regarding the need for establishing 
a water and forest research program in southwest Wisconsin. A statement by 
the Wisconsin director of the conservation commission outlining conditions in 
the area and the urgent need for a research program was presented to the 
committee. Since then, as a result of popular demand, the Governor of the 
State of Wisconsin has written to the Secretary of Agriculture outlining the 
need for a basic-research program aimed at protecting the soil, water, and 
forests of a three-State area in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa. This proposal 
has received enthusiastic support by all people and groups in this part of the 
country. 

This area has long been recognized as one of the most serious soil and water 
problem areas in the upper Mississippi drainage. A limited research program 
was undertaken by the Lake States Forest Experiment Station in the early 
1930’s. However, all active work was shut down with the advent of World 
War II, when funds were diverted to the war effort. Reactivation of soil 
and water studies in this field can no longer be ignored. Today we are faced 
with other emergencies, and again funds for basic research studies have been 
denied. I suggest that we are faced with an internal emergency in this area 
and funds for reactivating this program are vital to our internal security. 

In few places in the United States has the forest and soil resource been so 
heavily depleted as this driftless area in southwestern Wisconsin and adjoining 
eounties in Minnesota and Iowa. The impact of land depletion, acce’erated 
erosion, and low timber yields, on this area is apparent. Residents of the area 
look to their woodlands as a source of income—but the forests are so badly 
stocked that they have less than half the volume of full-density stands. Resi- 
dents look to their woodlands to reduce erosion and the rush of floodwaters—all 
too common in their past experience. 

Unfortunately, little on the ground progress can be expected because forest 
research information is needed to solve many of the problems of this vast area. 
A research program is needed which is aimed at maintaining the productivity 
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of the soil, conserving water, and rehabilitating timber resources. Such a bal- 
anced program of research is a major undertaking. It requires the purchase 
of land and construction of a field laboratory ; it will be long-term in character 
and will require continuity of staff and administration. 

The Wisconsin Conservation Department is offering its full cooperation, 
including the provision of necessary land to the Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station, a branch of the United States Forest Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture. This station is a recognized leader in this field. We feel that the needs 
of research in this area would require an annual Federal contribution of about 
$100,000 to the Lake States Forest Experiment Station. 

I urge that this committee give serious consideration to establishing this 
research unit. Very few programs offer the opportunity for more real and 
lasting benefits as would the establishment of this station. This is also de- 
fense—of our most important resources—soil, water, and forests. 


With appreciation for the consideration I know you will give this project, 
I am 


Sincerely, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


DELAWARE, OHIO RESEARCH FACILITY 


Chairman Haypen. I have received letters from the midwestern 
chapter of the National Shade Tree Conference and the National 
Shade Tree Conference pertaining to the proposed Delaware, Ohio 
research facility. These letters will be included in the record. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


NATIONAL SHADE TREE CONFERENCE, 
: Columbus, Ohio, March 17, 1958. 
Hon, Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations for Interior and 
Related Agencies, Washington, D.C. 

DeAR SENATOR HAYDEN: As secretary of the National Shade Tree Conference, 
an organization of over 1,350 members including commercial arborists, city 
foresters, park superintendents, scientists, and others interested in shade tree 
planting and preservation, I would like to commend to you for your serious 
consideration the request for an appropriation for funds to erect an United States 
Department of Agriculture Forest and Ornamental Plants Research Laboratory 
near Delaware, Ohio. 

For several years the research groups of the United States Forest Service and 
the Agricultural Research Service of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in investigations on forest and shade tree insects, forest tree diseases, and 
ornamental plant problems, have operated under severe handicaps on leased 
property and temporary facilities. During the past 18 years it has been necessary 
to move the laboratory and nursery four times. Even in the face of such diffi- 
culties these laboratories have made contributions of great value to the nursery 
industry, forestry industry, arborists, conservationists, and to the generai public. 

The erection of the proposed laboratory near Delaware, Ohio, would establish 
permanent research quarters and facilities where the research groups could 
undertake much-needed investigations of important forest and shade-tree prob- 
lems. Selection and breeding of new and improved types of trees and shrubs 
for disease resistance is an example of the important research to be undertaken 
and illustrates the necessity of permanent facilities because of the long-time 
nature of such investigations. 

The members of the National Shade Tree Conference urge that the members 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations for Interior and Related Agencies 
give consideration to the request for $350,000 for the erection of a USDA Forest 
and Ornamental Plants Research Laboratory on land presently owned by the 
Federal Government near Delaware, Ohio. 

Very truly yours, 
L. C. CHADWICK, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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OxuI0 CHAPTER, NATIONAL SHADE TREE CONFERENCE, 
Columbus, Ohio, March 17, 1958. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations for Interior and 
Related Agencies, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR HAayDEN: As secretary of the Ohio chapter of the National 
Shade Tree Conference, an organization of Ohio arborists and others interested 
in forest and shade-tree welfare, I would like to urge that the members of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations for Interior and Related Agencies give 
serious consideration to the request for $350,000 for the erection of a USDA 
Forest and Ornamental Plants Research Laboratory on land presently owned 
by the Federal Government near Delaware, Ohio. 

The members of the Ohio chapter of the National Shade Tree Conference have 
been close to the research personnel of the present laboratory and understand the 
difficulties and handicaps they have worked under for several years. Even in 
spite of the difficulties involved in moving the laboratory and nursery several 
times in recent years, contributions of great value to the nursery industry, forest 
industry, arborists, conservationists and to the general public, have been made, 

The erection of the proposed laboratory near Delaware, Ohio, would establish 
permanent research quarters and facilities where much-needed research in 
forest and shade-tree problems could be undertaken. Much of the research 
in these fields, such as breeding and selection of disease resistant trees and shrubs, 
are long-time problems and require permanent facilities such as the proposed 
laboratory would provide. 

Your serious consideration of this request for funds would be greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. C. CHADWICK, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


MIDWESTERN CHAPTER NATIONAL SHADE TREE CONFERENCE, 
River Forest, Ill., March 10, 1958. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations for Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: At the recent annual meeting of the Midwestern 
chapter of the National Shade Tree Conference, the following resolution, rela- 
tive to the erection of the USDA Forest and Ornamental Plants Research 
Laboratory near Delaware, Ohio, was passed: 

“Whereas the members in attendance at the 13th annual meeting of the Mid- 
western Chapter of the National Shade Tree Conference, February 19-21, 1958, 
Chicago, Ill, have been informed concerning the need for the erection of the 
USDA Forest and Ornamental Plants Research Laboratory on land presently 
owned by the Federal Government near Delaware, Ohio, for which the sum of 
$350,000 is being requested ; and 

‘“‘Whereas the research groups of the United States Forest Service and the 
Agricultural Research Service of the United States Department of Agriculture 
in investigations on forest and shade tree insects, forest diseases, and ornamental 
plant problems have operated under severe handicaps on leased property and 
temporary facilities, but despite such difficulties have made contributions of 
great service and value to the nursery industry, forest industries, shade-tree in- 
dustry, conservationists and the general public, and, 

“Whereas the erection of the proposed laboratory near Delaware, Ohio, would 
establish permanent working quarters for the above-named research groups ; and 

“Whereas a permanent research laboratory would enable the personnel of the 
research groups to perform more efficiently and undertake urgently needed re- 
search on many important plant problems: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Midwestern Chapter of the National Shade Tree Con- 
ference urges appropriation of funds sufficient to erect the proposed research 
laboratory near Delaware, Ohio, and that members of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for Interior and Related Agencies be forwarded copies of 
this resolution.” 

Respectfully submitted. 


NOEL B. WYsona, Secretary. 
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FOREST FARMERS ASSOCIATION PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. I have received a letter from Representative 
Iris Blitch, of Georgia, in support of the program presented to this 


committee by the Forest Farmers Association. This letter will be in- 
cluded in the record. 


(The letter referred to follows :) 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., March 21, 1958. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 


Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The executive director of the Forest Farmers Association 
in Atlanta, Ga. recently advised me that the association fully endorses the 1959 
fiscal year budget estimate for the Forest Service. 

The association is urging, however, approval by your committee of an addi- 
tional sum to the original budget estimate in the amount of $730,000 for the 
purpose of strengthening projects in eight Southern States as follows: 

1. Bottomland hardwood research, $210,000. Work centered principally 
in Mississippi and South Carolina. 

2. Pineseed production, handling and planting investigations, (including 
development of a regional seed research laboratory) $175,000. Work centered 
principally in Florida and Gedrgia, but with regional application and with 
experiments conducted in State nurseries over the entire South. 

3. Shortleaf-loblolly pine and upland hardwood research, $270,000. Work 
centered principally in Virginia, North Carolina, and Arkansas. 

4. Gulf Coastal slash-longleaf pine management and investigations, $75,000. 
Work centered principally in Louisiana. 

In behalf of the Forest Farmers Association, favorable consideration by your 
committee of the additional funds requested to strengthen these Southern re- 
search programs at the appropriate time, will be deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 


Iris Biircu, Member of Congress. 


TITLE IV TREE PLANTING PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. I have received a letter from Senator Payne 
with reference to funds for the continuation of the so-called title IV 
cooperative tree planting program. As Senator Payne points out in 
his letter the budget does not recommend any funds for this program, 
and the House bill does not include funds for this purpose. Senator 
Payne’s letter will be included in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
March 21, 1958. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: A short time ago you received and acknowledged a 
letter I wrote dealing with the need for a restoration of House-cut funds affecting 
the tree nursery programs now being undertaken by forest States throughout 
the Nation. In that letter I made special reference to section IV of the Clarke- 
MeNary program and to the conservation reserve portion of the soil-bank pro- 
gram. As you know, funds for section IV of Clarke-McNary were cut recently 
by 80 percent in the House, from $1,258,000 in fiscal year 1958 to a proposed 
$258,000 for fiscal year 1959. Also, the soil-bank appropriations for tree nursery 
development were slashed by 50 percent, from $4 million in fiscal year 1958 to 
$2 million in fiscal year 1959. 

In this letter I wish to make reference to several other reductions in the 
forestry program which have been made by the House and which will further 
aggravate the effects of the cuts mentioned above. 
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Last year Congress appropriated $500,000 for a program of assistance to the 
States in tree planting. This program provides Federal funds to assist States 
in planting the seedlings they have grown under the Clarke-McNary and soil 
bank nursery programs. This year, the administration recommended and the 
House approved the entire elimination of this program. Furthermore, the 
House provided for absolutely no increases in two other essential forestry pro- 
grams, the cooperative forest fire control program, and the cooperative forest 
management program. 

My position, Mr. Chairman, is that the appropriations affecting our forest pro- 
grams which have been passed by the House and are now before your committee 
are entirely inadequate, and I urge your committee to give this matter serious 
consideration and recommend the inclusion of more adequate funds for all of 
these programs. 

In my last letter I pointed out that the State of Maine, as a result of adequate 
congressional appropriations last year, undertook a much needed expanded tree 
nursery program and planted enough acreage to produce approximately 10 mil- 
lion seedlings. In Maine, it takes such seedlings 3 years to grow to a point where 
they can then be planted in areas needing reforestation. The reductions in ap- 
propriations voted by the House, therefore, would have the effect of crippling 
the vigorous nursery program undertaken by the Maine Forest Service before the 
program is half completed. Last year’s appropriations, in other words, gave 
Maine and other forest States the impetus and necessary encouragement to un- 
dertake much needed expanded forestry pragrams, and this year, as a result of 
euts, these States would be left without enough funds to carry these programs 
through to conclusion. Furthermore, the entire elimination of the tree planting 
appropriation would mean that even if some of these seedlings were successfully 
grown despite nursery program slashes, the State could not afford to plant them 
where they are needed. In fiscal year 1958 Maine contributed $14,080 to this 
planting program with the Federal Government matching this amount. For fiscal 
year 1959 Maine appropriated $10,000 for the program, but there are now no 
Federal funds forthcoming in the light of the House eliminating the entire pro- 
gram. That this planting program is necessary, Mr. Chairman, is shown by the 
fact that in fiscal year 1958 the participating States appropriated approximately 
$15,000 in excess of the $500,000 expended by the Federal Government. 

All these cuts, it seems, would not only be detrimental to the reforestation 
projects now begun by these States and so necessary for the preservation of the 
Nation’s valuable trees, but it would also represent a lost investment in that 
funds spent last year to do a job would have been wasted with nothing con- 
structive to show the American taxpayer. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge once again that your com- 
mittee take appropriate action to provide adequate funds to make certain that 
our Nation will always preserve one of its greatest and most precious natural 
resources—its forests. 

Please know, Mr. Chairman, that I am most grateful for your courteous atten- 
tion and that I would appreciate it if this letter were included in the record of 
the committee’s hearings. 

With very best personal regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
























































FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
United States Senator. 


CLARKE-M’NARY COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Cooper has submitted a statement in 
support of funds for the various cooperative forestry programs car- 
ried on under the Clarke-McNary Act. This statement will be in- 
eluded in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN COOPER IN SUPPORT OF FORESTRY 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my full support for the several cooperative 
forestry programs under which the Federal Government assists the States in 
helping to maintain and develop the Nation’s timber resources, and the wood- 
lands which contribute so greatly to soil and water conservation. I hope the 
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Senate Committee on Appropriations will recommend adequate funds to main- 
tain and increase the effectiveness of these programs. 

First, I wish to urge that adequate funds be provided for section 4 activities 
under the Clarke-McNary program. This helpful and long-established program, 
which first got underway in 1924, provides financial assistance to the States 
for the production and distribution of tree seedlings used on all non-Federal 
jand, including those in the agricultural conservation program and the small 
watersheds program and the conservation reserve of the soil bank. It reaches 
thousands of farmers and small woodland owners in my own State, who are 
thereby able to return to productive or conservation use acres which otherwise 
would waste and erode. 

In Kentucky in fiscal 1958, the CM-—+ program amounts to $169,536, of which 
the Federal share is only $40,725, the State share $48,186, and the payment col- 
lected from individuals for the seedlings is $80,625. The State has been steadily 
increasing its effort under this program, from 6 million trees planted in 1956 to 
14 million to be planted this year. The program remains very modest in com- 
parison to the State’s needs. But with increasing awareness among farmers 
and small woodland owners of the values of reforestation and proper forest 
management, this program needs to be expanded in Kentucky. 

Now, I understand that funds for this program have been cut by 80 percent 
in the budget recommendation, and in the appropriations measure as passed by 
the House. If not restored by the Senate, such a cut would be a blow to the 
progress made in recent years in Kentucky, and in other States as well. 

I am convinced it would seriously set back the commendable progress made 
in recent years in Kentucky, and am so informed by the State director of for- 
estry. Such an abrupt reduction would undo much of the hard work of those 
working for conservation and better forestry in Kentucky, and discourage the 
local efforts across the entire State of county agents, foresters, ASC committees, 
conservation districts and others seeking to encourage better practices. 

I hope the Senate Committee on Appropriations will recommend that these 
funds be restored and that the CM-4 program be continued—at least at the level 
of approximately $1,250,000 approved by the Congress last year. 

Second, I believe the House provided no increases for two other essential for- 
estry programs—the cooperative forest fire control program, and the coopera- 
tive forest management program. Both programs are of particular importance 
in Kentucky, where existing needs far outstrip the capacity of the present 
programs. 

Under the CM-2 fire control program, which provides for fire towers and 
watchers, and fire crews, trucks and equipment, $113,500 was allocated to Ken- 
tucky in fiscal 1958. The State will add about $439,000 to this, matching Fed- 
eral funds 4 to 1. Yet the need in Kentucky stands at probably double the 
present annual figure. And, I am informed that perhaps no other forestry prob- 
lem is of more critical importance in Kentucky than adequate fire protection 
for our public and private woodland. 

I believe a similar situation exists in many other States. For example, 
State foresters in 45 States estimate the need for fire protection at $83.5 million, 
whereas the total expenditures for the program in fiscal 1957 amounted to $45.3 
million. Furthermore, the Federal contribution to this program does not ap- 
proach the equal matching authorized by law, and has been steadily lagging 
behind the effort made by the States. In 1957, for example, the Federal con- 
tribution was $9.4 million, private individuals and firms put up $2.1 million, and 
the States and counties, $33.8 million. 

In Kentucky, Governor Chandler has recently signed into law a statewide 
forest fire protection measure which signals a significant advance for the State 
and which, with continued Federal assistance, will go far in improving this 
first requirement of sound forestry in the State. With this progress and the 
continuing unfilled need in mind, I hope the committee will consider an increase 
for the cooperative forest fire control program. 

Similarly, no increase is provided in the House bill for the cooperative forest 
management program. This is the program which helps the States provide 
foresters to advise private landowners. It is the core of the forestry program, 
and the part which provides the direct contact and advice as essential to success 
in this area as are county agents and extension workers in agriculture itself. 

In fiscal 1958 the State of Kentucky budgeted $108,416 for this work, of which 
$44,875 is contributed by the Federal Government. The work needs to be 
greatly expanded in my State, which has 14 graduate foresters in the field and 
in the State office now, and which plans to add 10 additional foresters in June. 
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In this connection, I point out that Kentucky is exceeded only by the States 
of New York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania in number of timberland owners. 
There are 243,000 woodland owners in Kentucky—most with smaller wooded 
tracts, and 90 percent having small forests of 100 arces or less. Generally, 
this is the type of woodland most in need of attention, and the kind of small 
woodland owner who will benefit most from the advice and assistance offered 
under this program. In Kentucky, at least, it is a problem of people—of reach- 
ing a reasonable number of people, and of sufficient foresters to do the job. 
In any year a dozen, or two dozen, foresters can only make a start in reaching 
240,000 woodland owners. 

I hope the committee may also consider the expansion of this part of our total 
forestry program, and will recommend additional funds to make this work 
more effective. 

Third, I wish to express my support for the forestry program inaugurated 
this fiscal year under the authority granted by title IV of the Agricultural Act 
of 1956. This is a very modest program. The purpose of the basic authority 
in the law is to help meet domestic needs for a dependable future supply of 
industrial wood by assisting in bringing into production the more than 50 
mnillion acres of non-Federal and Federal land in need of forestation work. 

State forests in Kentucky and 16 other States already have underway long- 
range plans based on the initial appropriation made for this program last year. 
These plans ought not to be disrupted by failure to appropriate the funds 
necessary to carry them forward. Both in fairness to the States which have 
made plans, and as part of a constructive program which may be of increasing 
value in future years, I believe the Congress should provide for the continuation 
of this program. I hope the Senate Committee on Appropriations will approve 
the funds necessary to do so. 

Last year $4 million for this program was recommended in the budget, but 
no funds were provided in the appropriation measure passed by the House. 
However, an amendment adopted by the Senate and accepted by the House, 
provided $500,000 which enab!ed this work to be started. As a result, the first 
seedling trees planted under this program are now being set out in Kentucky 
and other States. 

Although no funds for the program were included in the budget this year, 
or consequently appear in the appropriation bill as passed by the House, I 
hope the Senate committee will again see fit to carry forward this program, at 
least on a level consistent with the plans already submitted by the States and 
approved by the Forest Service. I understand that to carry forward the 
projects presently underway, a Federal appropriation of at least $1 million 
would be required, and that an appropriation of $1.5 million would enable work 
to go forward on a more realistic basis. 

In my own State of Kentucky, the approved 10-year plan provides for tree 
planting on 4,200 acres of State-owned land in the Pennyrile State Forest and 
the Dewey Lake State Forest. The State is also actively considering plans to 
help private landowners in planting their forest lands. Because Federal funds 
under this program are matched by equal amounts from the States, I believe 
the program will be carried on in an economical and practical manner. 

It seems to me that title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1956 has substantial 
possibilities as a means of reaching the conservation and future timber needs 
of the Nation. For this reason, as well as to carry out the plans already under- 
way, I believe the title IV program should be kept alive and active and not 
allowed to lapse into obscurity. 

I hope the committee will recommend an amount of $1.5 million for this work 
in fiscal 1959, or at least $1 million to continue present plans, and will urge that 
this program be continued. 


CLARKE-M’NARY TREE PLANTING PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. I have received letters from several members of 
the Senate expressing their concern over the proposed reduction in 
funds for the cooperative tree planting program under the Clarke- 
MeNarvy Act. These letters will be included in the record. 


r 
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(The letters referred to follow :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
February 28, 1958. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washingon, D.C. 


Dear Cari: Enclosed is a letter from the State forester of Oregon protesting 
the budget reduction for 1959 for the Clarke-McNary Act and the conservation 
reserve forest tree nursery program. 

The House recommended exactly the same amount as that requested in the 
budget. The State forester expresses the view, and I am inclined to agree, that 
this amount is inadequate. 

The principal points seem to be that the State legislature will not convene in 
time for the State to consider correcting the reduction in Federal participation in 
the McNary program. The elimination of the conservation reserve fund com- 
pletely reverses previous actions of the Federal Government. 

I am very much persuaded by the Phipps point that the action taken breaks 
faith with important youth groups. I would go even further. Failure to restore 
the land to productivity breaks faith with children yet to be born. In my judg- 
ment we have a far greater responsibility to those who will follow us on this 
earth than we do to the worship of a reduced budget. 

In my view these tree-planting programs should go forward, and the Federal 
Government is presently carrying less than the minimum necessary. We have 
over 60 million acres of forest land in need of planting. Until we make some 
headway on this, I can see no rational basis for a reduction of expenditures. 

I wish to urge restoration of the $1 million cut from the tree-planting program 
under the Clarke-McNary Act and restoration of the soil bank tree planting pro- 
gram. I would appreciate your making this letter and the enclosure a part of the 
hearing record and I am sending it to you now for your early review. If I can be 
of any further help, please call upon me. 

With best personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 


WAYNE Morse. 


STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF STATE FORESTER, 
Salem, February 5, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washingon, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wish to call your attention to the action taken by the 
House Committee on Appropriations in consideration of assistance given to the 
States in carrying on programs under Clarke-McNary 4 and the conservation 
reserve, soil bank, forest tree nursery program. 

The CM4 nursery assistance program has been in effect for a number of years 
and has permitted the States to fulfill a definite need in supplying young seedlings 
for the planting by youth groups, such as Boy Scouts, 4-H clubs and public 
schools, of lands within the forest areas of the State. To discontinue or 
materially reduce this program, the Federal Government would place a burden 
upon the States at a time when it would be impossible to obtain appropriations 
by the State legislatures to offset this reduction in Federal participation. Prob- 
ably the more important phase would be the breaking of faith with the youth 
groups of the State. 

The entire elimination by the committee of any appropriation under the con- 
servation reserve phase of the soil bank program will work a very definite hard- 
ship on many States that have in good faith expanded their nursery programs to 
earry out contractual obligations with the Federal Government. 

Oregon will be in a very distressing position since in order to participate in 
the cooperative program under the conservation reserve program, it was neces- 
sary to purchase and build a new nursery at a cost of a quarter of a million 
dollars to comply with terms of the contract. 
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In carrying out the terms of the cooperative venture, the forestry department 
made arrangements with Douglas County whereby the county would purchase 
the site for a new nursery and rent this acreage to the State. The Federal 
Government then provided the financing of the building, site prenar“tion, and 
planting. Under the State agreement with the county, the State of Oregon would 
at the earliest possible time reimburse the county for the site. It was planned 
that this would be taken to the 1959 meeting of the State legislature for appropri- 
ation of moneys necessary to make purchase from the county. 

At the present time there are some 8 million forest tree seedlings growing on 
the new nursery site in Douglas County. These young seedlings will be ready 
for distribution under the program in the fall of 1958. Interest in the conserva- 
tion reserve program by the people is growing at a rapid rate and we are certain 
that all the young trees now growing at the nursery will be set out in areas suit- 
able for the growing of a new crop of timber. Much of Oregon’s denuded lands 
will thus be brought back into production and contribute to the future economy 
of the State. 

To drop entirely or reduce appropriations for these two programs would be 
breaking faith by the Federal Government in commitments made to the State 
and the fact that the Oregon Legislature does not meet until January 1959, elimi- 
nates any chance of the State assuming the costs presently being paid by the 
Federal Government. 

I am requesting careful consideration of action taken by the Committee on 
Appropriations in the Congress and I hope that you will use your influence to 
see that budgeted amounts covering the CM4 and conservation reserve nursery 
program are restored. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
D. L. Pureres, State Forester. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 


March 6, 1958. 
Hon. Cart HAypDEN, 


Chairman, Interior Subcommittee, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is my understanding that the appropriation bill for 
the Department of the Interior and the United States Forest Service is now 
before your subcommittee and that hearings on this bill will begin March 10 
Therefore, I would like to take this opportunity to call attention to a feature 
of the bill which, if left unchanged, will seriously injure the forest tree nursery 
program, so vital to the preservation of the Nation’s forests. 

In past years many forest States, such as Maine, have been. greatly assisted 
by Federal funds in efforts to conserve one of our most valuable natural re- 
sources—trees. An important source of these funds has been the Forest Serv- 
ice’s Clarke-MecNary nursery program. Last year, for example, as a result of 
Federal assistance from the Clarke-McNary appropriations and the Department 
of Agriculture’s soil-bank appropriations, the State of Maine Forest Service 
planted sufficient acreage to grow approximately 10 million forest seedlings. 
In Maine it takes 3 years for tree seedlings to reach a size to be taken from the 
nursery and planted. 

This year, however, appropriations for the Clarke-McNary program were cut 
by the House from $1,258,000 for fiscal year 1958 to $258,000 for fiscal year 
1959. A $1 million reduction in these funds, along with the 50 percent reduc- 
tion being recommended for the Department of Agriculture’s tree nursery pro- 
gram, would jeopardize the seedlings already planted in Maine and would cause 
serious injury to the entire tree nursery program in that State. I also am 
sure that a similar situation would develop in other forest States. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I urge that your subcommittee carefully 
review this problem and restore the funds which have been cut from previous 
year’s appropriations for this vital program by the House of Representatives. 

I am enclosing a copy of a memorandum from the forest commissioner of the 
State of Maine who describes the nursery program in our State and who con- 
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tributes important information showing the need for continued Federal support 
of the program. It would be greatly appreciated if his letter as well as my own 
were made a part of the record of the hearings. 
I am grateful, Mr. Chairman, for the courtesy of your attention. 
With best personal wishes. 
Sincerely yours, 


FREDERICK G, PAYNE, 
United States Senator. 


STATE OF MAINE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Augusta, February 10, 1958. 
Memorandum to: Maine congressional delegation, Margaret Chase Smith, Fred- 
erick G. Payne, Frank M. Coffin, Clifford McIntire, Robert Hale. 
From: A. D. Nutting, forest commissioner. 

A review of the United States Forest Service budget on cooperative programs 
for forest nursery work is of real concern to Maine. 

For many years the State has operated a very small forest nursery. As a 
result of the soil-bank program, nursery funds were made available to the State 
and we have established and have under way a potentially modern, up-to-date 
forest nursery. Complete elimination of soil-bank nursery funds from the United 
States Forest Service budget will create major problems for us if it means we 
will have no money after July 1 to grow the trees through to the point they can 
leave the nursery, that were started last year. We planted sufficient acreage 
to grow approximately 10 million forest seedlings. They have done very well 
and we have funds to carry them through to July. 

Our Clarke-McNary nursery funds are limited on both the State and Federal 
levels. The proposed drastic cut in Clarke-McNary nursery funds would mean 
that Maine would obtain very little Federal money for forest nurseries. 

It is still too early to tell what is going to happen as far as the special soil- 
bank programs in Maine are concerned. If the signup equals anywhere near 
the estimated acreage to be planted, we will be in need of a sizable amount of 
forest trees for the next few years. It seems like a very inappropriate time to 
take away the Federal nursery funds when we are about one-half way along in 
growing the first crop of trees. It takes three growing years for tree seedlings 
to reach a size to be taken from the nursery to be planted in Maine. In the 
South the problem is entirely different than ours as with their fast growing 
season they can grow tree seedlings in 1 year. The source of Federal funds is 
not important. It does not matter whether the funds are from Federal soil- 
bank or Clarke-McNary appropriations. 

If you would like to have more information about our program I will be 
very glad to provide it. I do want to emphasize that without Federal programs 
after July 1 I just do not know how we will be able to carry on our nursery 
program during the next year. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
(‘OM MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Varch 5, 1958. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: In the attached letter from the director of the 
State of Minnesota’s Division of Forestry, Mr. E. L. Lawson, the situation in 
the area of tree planting and reforestation throughout the country is vividly 
illustrated. 

Mr. Lawson points out that under the President’s budget request for fiscal 1959 
the Federal grants-in-aid to State nurseries under the Clarke-McNary Act, 
section IV, will be reduced to a mere trickle—$258,000. I also understand that 
the budget recommended no money be appropriated after July 1, 1958, for 
assistance to the States in tree planting and reforestation under title IV of the 
Soil Bank Act. 

Mr. Lawson goes on to outline the extensive program of rehabilitation of 
State-owned lands under the two programs, and demonstrates the fallacy of 
discontinuing or cutting back these programs. 


23673—58——47 
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Surely it is nothing short of folly to cut back on reforestation and land-re- 
habilitation measures at this time, particularly at a time when employment 
opportunities are so scarce not only in the cities but in rural areas. I suggest 
that these programs could usefully be considered as part of a realistic and 
effective public-works program to provide meaningful employment opportunities. 

I urge that you do all that you possibly can to restore the appropriation level 
for the Federal grants-in-aid to State nurseries, at least to the level of the 
fiscal 1958 budget, $1,258,000, and that the question of providing assistance to the 
States tree-planting and reforestation program under title IV of the Soil Bank 
Act, Public Law 540, be carefully considered. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
HvusBert H. HUMPHREY. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, 


St. Paul, February 28, 1958. 
Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 


United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: We were quite concerned when we were informed 
that the President’s budget recommended that the Federal grants-in-aid to State 
nurseries under the Clarke-McNary Act, section IV, be reduced from $1,258,000 
(the present appropriation), to $258,000 after July 1, 1958. The budget also rec- 
ommended that no money be appropriated after July 1, 1958, for assistance to 
States in tree planting and reforestation under title IV of the Soil Bank Act, 
Public Law 540, chapter 327. 

Since Minnesota State Division of Forestry nurseries are receiving, for the 
fiscal year 1958, $40,000 in Federal aid under the Clarke-McNary section IV pro- 
gram, any reduction in Federal aid to our State nurseries will have a serious 
effect on the production and distribution of planting stock. The budget should 
be restored for a workable program. 

Minnesota is also participating under the title IV program to reforest State- 
owned lands. A 10-year reforestation plan to plant 90 million trees on ap- 
proximately 90,000 acres of State-owned land has been submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture. For the fiscal year 1958, title IV money 
amounting to $120,500 has been allotted under this approved plan to match State 
expenditures in this important reforestation program. If title IV money is to 
be discontinued after July 1, 1958, as recommended in the budget, rehabilitation 
of State lands will be seriously delayed. 

I have been informed by the legislative chairman of the Association of State 
Foresters that according to the Congressional Record for February 18, page 1986, 
about $1,050,000 was cut out of Clarke-MecNary section IV in the bill which 
was passed by the House on that day. 

We believe that it is extremely important that this cut be restored. We 
would greatly appreciate your support. 

Yours very truly, 
E. L. LAWson, 
Director, Division of Forestry. 


BOTTOM LAND HARDWOOD RESEARCH 


Chairman Haypen. I have received a letter from Senator Thur- 
mond pertaining to funds for expanded bottom land hardwood re- 
search in South Carolina. This letter will be included in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 


April 4, 1958. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 


Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Earlier in the year I wrote you with reference to the need for 
increased appropriations for vital research work by the United States Forestry 
Service in the management of bottom land hardwoods. Since your subcommittee 
is now holding hearings on forestry appropriations for fiscal year 1959, I am 
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again writing to express my deep interest in this matter and to provide additional 
facts for your consideration. 

We in South Carolina have a deep appreciation of the value of our forest re- 
sources. In addition to lending great beauty to our State, our forests make a val- 
uable contribution to our economy. The annual value of timber products in 
South Carolina is more than $300 million, making this industry rank second only 
to the great textile industry. One of our best opportunities for future industrial 
expansion lies in our forest resources, and the insurance of future forest values 
depends on an adequate forest research program. 

It is my understanding that representatives of the Forest Farmers Association 
will appear before your subcommittee to present its proposals for strengthening 
our research needs in the southern area of the United States. Among the rec- 
ommendations which the association favors is an increase of $105,000 for research 
work in the bottom land hardwoods through the Santee Research Center of the 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Station at Charleston, 8. C. 

At the present time, this station is operating on a budget of approximately 
$50,000 annually. Four men are employed there, with very little research being 
performed on the management of bottom land hardwoods. Most of the work is 
centered around the management and regeneration of pines in sand hill areas of 
the Southeast. This is also of a vital nature and I would not wish to see this 
work retarded in the least; therefore, if we are to give adequate attention to our 
bottom land hardwoods, it is necessary to provide additional funds for this spe- 
cific purpose. 

Bottom-land hardwoods comprise approximately one-third of our forests in 
South Carolina. At the present time, however, these forests are producing 
less than one-half of their potential with little chance of improvement until 
research can show our farmers and other woodland owners how to make the 
necessary improvements, such as: (1) proper management of the hardwoods; 
(2) make land more productive by proper drainage methods; (3) improvement 
of trees through forest genetics; (4) forest insect and disease control; and (5) 
better utilization of hardwoods. 

I am informed that two of the biggest problems confronting the growers of 
these trees is the scarcity of high-value species and the lack of information 
on the proper utilization of low-value species. The high-value species are much 
in demand by the plywood and veneer industries, which also contribute im- 
measurably to the economy of our State. On the other hand, our farmers and 
other woodland owners find themselves with a surplus of low-value species 
that are unwanted at the present time because little use has been discovered 
for them. In other words, what we need is more information on how to grow 
the high-value species and how to utilize and market the low-value species. 

In view of the facts that I have presented to the subcommittee, I hope that 
you will be able to add the necessary funds to get this vital research work 
underway as soon as possible. I would also appreciate your making this letter 
a part of the record of your hearings. 

Thank you for your attention to this matter, and with kindest personal 
regards. 

Sincerely, 


Strom THURMOND. 
SCHOOL FACILITIES AT FORT MCDERMITT AND OWYHEE INDIAN RESERVATION 


Chairman Haypen. I have received a letter from Senator Bible per- 
taining to funds for construction of school facilities at the Fort Mc- 
Dermitt and Owyhee Indian Reservations. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
April 8, 1958. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Haypen: A situation exists at the Fort McDermitt and Owyhee 
Indian Reservations in Humboldt and Elko County, Nev., with respect to con- 
struction of school facilities that merits the consideration of your Interior Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. 
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Both of these reservations, as far as the schools are concerned, are included in 
the county school districts of the State and through proper administrative pro- 
cedure have applied for funds from the Federal Government for construction of 
needed facilities under Public Law 815, but have been determined ineligible under 
the current provisions of title IV of the cited public law. 

Administrative remedies in this matter have been exhausted and yet the prob- 
lem of needed construction remains. It is my hope that your committee in its 
judicious consideration of the matter will see fit to appropriate $120,000 for con- 
struction of facilities at the McDermitt Reservation and $235,000 for facilities 
at the Owyhee Reservation. 

Cordially, 
ALAN BIBLE. 


Chairman Haypen. The hearing is closed. 

(Whereupon, at 12:47 p. m. Tuesday, April 8, 1958, the hearings on 
the Department of the Interior and related agencies for 1959 were 
concluded. ) 
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